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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The Committee, in their capacity of Editors of the Transactions of the 
Natural History Society, beg to make known to the public, that the authors 
alone are responsible for the facts and opinions contained in their respective 
papers. 


TRANSACTIONS 


OF THE 


NATURAL HISTORY SOCIETY, 
Oma COCs 


No. Il.—F'1ora of Northumberland and Durham. By NATHANIEL 
JoHn Wincu. 


PART I. 


PHAXNOGAMOUS PLANTS. 


MONANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 


1. SALICORNIA 
1. S. herbacea. Marsh Samphire, Jointed-glasswort. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 2; Hook. Fl. Scot. 1; Berwick 
Flora, 2; S. annua, Eng. Bot. 415. 

8S. procumbens. Procumbent Jointed-glasswort. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 2; Eng. Bot. 2475, 

On the muddy sea shores and salt marshes of Tyne, 
Wear, Tees, &c., also at Holy Island. @ in salt 
marshes at Saltholme, Hartlepool, D.—Mr. J. 
Backhouse. 

In the north, where the true Samphire is not known, 
the Glasswort is sold under that name. 


2. HIPPURIS. 

- H. vulgaris. Mare’s-tail, 

Sm. Eng. Fl.i. 4; Eng. Bot. 763; With. ii. 6 
Curt. Fasc. iv. t. 1; Gr. Fl. Eds. 1. 

At Prestwick Carr, N. In the Skern near the bridge 
at Darlington, and at Hell-kettles, D. In stells 
about Thorp, Norton, and Stockton, D,—John 
Hogg, Esq. 
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- 


DIANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 


3. LIGUSTRUM. 
. L. vulgare. Privet, Print. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 13; Eng. Bot. 764; With. ii. 11; 
Curt. Fasc. v. t. 1; Hook. Fl. Scot. 3; Ber- 
wick Flora, 5, 

In woods and hedges between Sunderland and Castle 
Eden, and on Limestone rocks on the coast, D.— 
About Greatham and Thorpwood, D.—John Hogg, 
Esq. Naturalized in hedges about Berwick.—Dr. 
G. Johnston. 
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& F. heterophylla. 
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The Privet is truly indigenous only in our Magnesian 
Limestone district, though straggling plants may be 
occasionally met with throughout the north of 
England. 


4. FRAXINUS. 
F. excelsior. Common Ash. 
Sm, Eng. Fl. i. 14; Eng. Bot. 1692; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 3. 
Simple-leaved Ash. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. 14; Eng. Bot. 2476. 
# In woodsand hedges. 4 in plantations. 
A variety of the ash with leaves mostly simple. 


5, CIRCEA. 

C. lutetiana. Common Enchanter’s-nightshade. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 15; Eng. Bot. 1056; With. ii. 
11; Hook. Fl. Scot. 4; Curt. Lond. Fase. iii. 
t. 3; Berwick Flora, 6. 

In moist shady woods and hedges, but not very com- 
mon, N. and D. Near Wooler and below Lang- 
ley Ford, N.—Dr. G. Johnston. At Wallington, 
N.—W. C, Trevelyan, Esq. 

C, alpina. Mountain Enchanter’s-nightshade. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 16; Eng. Bot. 1057; With. ii. 
12; Hook. Fl. Scot. 43 C. lutetiana B, Gr. FI. 
Eds, 2. 

Near Featherstone Castle. —W. C. Trevelyan, Esq. 
In Hulne Woods near Alnwick.—Mr. J. Emble- 
ton. By the Roman Wall, near Haltwhistle, N. 
—Miss Dale, Sp. 

Differing from Cireaa lutetiana by its heart-shaped 
leaves. 


6. VERONICA. 
V. serpyllifolia. Smooth Speedwell, Paul’s Betony. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 20; Eng. Bot. 1075 ; Curt. Fasc. 
i. t. 3. 


Q Mr. Wrncn’s Flora of Northumberland, &c. 


8 V. humifusa, Dicks. Linn. Tr. ii. 288; With- 


il. 18. 

In meadows, pastures, gardens, &c. & by rivulets on 
the sides of Cheviot, N. 

2. V. Beccabunga. Brooklime. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 20; Eng. Bot. 655; Curt. Fasc. 
ii. t. 8; Hook. Fl. Scot. 6. 

In rivulets and ditches. 

3. V. Anagallis. Water Speedwell, Long-leaved 
Brooklime. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i, 21; Eng. Bot. 781; With. ii. 
18; Curt. Fasc. v. t. 2; Gr. FL Eds. 3; Ber- 
wick Flora, 6. 

In the Ousebourn, in ditches near Tynemouth, and 
at Prestwick Carr, N. In ditches near West Bol- 
donand Harton, D. In Whitburn Moor Lane.— 
Rev. J. Symons; and near Norton, D.—John 
Hogg, Esq. 

4. V. scutellata, Narrow-leaved Marsh Speedwell. 

Sm. Eng. FI.i. 21; Eng. Bot. 782; With. ii. 19; 
Curt. Fase. v. t. 2; Gr. Fl. Eds. 3; Berwick 
Flora, 7. 

In_bvogs at Prestwick Carr, and on Newcastle Town 
Moor, N. Below Calf Hill.—Thompson’s Ber- 
wick Plants. In ditches near Twizell House.—Mrs, 
Selby. In Purdies Bog.—Miss Forster, delin. ; 
and by ponds on Alnwick Moor, N.—Mr. J. Da- 
vison. At West Boldon, Harton, East Morton, 
Beamish, and by the Whey Syke and Cauldron 
Snout, Teesdale, D. Hill Close Carr.—Mr. E. 
Robson. Near Castle Eden, D.—Rey. J. Sy- 
mons. 

5. V. officinalis. Male or Common Speedwell. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 22; Eng. Bot. 765; Curt. Fasc. 
iii. t. 1; Hook. Fl. Seot. 6; Berwick Flora, 7. 

On heaths, dry banks, &c. frequent. 

6. V. Chamadrys. Germander Speedwell, Wild Ger- 
mander. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 23; Eng. Bot. 623; Curt. Fasc. 
i, t. 2; Hook. Fl. Scot. 7; Berwick Flora, 7. 

In meadows, pastures, gardens, &c. 

7. V. montana. Mountain Speedwell, Mountain 
Madwort. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 23; Eng. Bot. 766; Curt. Fasc. 
iv. t.2; Gr. FI. Eds, 4. 

In woods, but not very common. 

8. V. agrestis. Green Procumbent Speedwell, Ger- 
mander Chickweed. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 24; Eng. Bot. t. 783 and t. 2603 ; 
Curt. Fase. i. t. 13 V. pudchella, Lam. and De 
Cand. vy. 388, according to specimens from 
Thomas of Bex. 

On cultivated ground everywhere. 

Fries,a German Botanist, as well as the authors of the 
Supplement to the English Botany, have separated 
Veronica agrestris into two species (see 763 and 2603) 
though the plant with blue flowers, and the other with 
the lower petals variegated with white, are found con- 
stantly growing together, and can scarcely be con- 
sidered as varieties. The seeds of both vary in 
number. Veronica polita is the name assigned by 
them to the plant figured at 763. 

9. V. filiformis. Long-stalked Speedwell. 

Lam.and De Cand. Fl. Fr. v. 388 (excluding Sm. in 
Linn. Tr. ii. 195); Berwick Flora, 252, f. 1; V. 
agrestis 6, Sm. Fl. Greece. t. 8; Prod. i. 9; V. 
Buxbaumii, Tenore F]. Neap. i. p. 7, t. 103 
Linn, Syst. Veg. Spreng. i. 75. 


Naturalized in the dene near Twizell House, N. In- 
digenous at Whiterig, in Berwickshire, eight miles 
from Berwick,—Dr. G. Johnston. 


10. V. arvensis. Wall Speedwell, Speedwell Chick- 


weed. 

Sm. Eng. FI. i. 24; Eng. Bot. 734; Curt. Fasc. 
ii. t. 2; Hook. FI. Scot. 7. 

On dry banks, walls, &c. 


11. V. hederifolia. Ivy-leaved Speedwell, Small 


3. 


Henbit. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 25; Eng. Bot. 784; Curt. Fasc. 
ii. t. 1; Hook. Fl. Scot. 7 ; Berwick Flora, 7. 
On cultivated ground, frequent. 


7. PINGUICULA. 

P. vulgaris. Common Butterwort, Yorkshire 
Sanicle. : 
Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 28; Eng. Bot. 70; Hock. Lond. 

t. 140; Fl. Scot. 88; Berwick Flora, 8. 

In bogs on moors. 

There is a variety in mountainous boggy meadows, 
with a very large flower of a duller purple, and a 
remarkably long spur.—Wallis’s Northumberland, 
vol. i. p. 222, 


8 UTRICULARIA. 


. U. vulgaris. Common Bladderwort, Hooded Mil- 


foil. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 30; Eng. Bot. 253; Gr. Fl. Eds. 
5; Berwick Flora, 8; With. ii. 24. 

At Prestwick Carr, N. In the pond-field above 
Spindlestone.—Dr. G. Johnstone. In Newham 
Lough near Bamborough, N.—Miss Pringle, Sp. 
At Hell-kettles and Polam, near Darlington, D. 
At Hardwick, near Sedgefield, D.—J. Hogg, Esq. 


. U. intermedia. Intermediate Bladderwort. 


Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 30; Eng. Bot. 2489; Hook. FI. 
Scot. 9. 

At Prestwick Carr and in Bromley Lough, N. But 
never observed to flower. 

U. minor. Lesser Bladderwort. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 31; Eng. Bot. 254; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 9; Gr. Fl. Eds. 5; With. ii. 24, 

In bogs on Plainmeller Fell, opposite Haltwhistle, N. 
-—-Miss Dale, Sp. 


9. LEMNA. 


. L. trisulca. Ivy-leaved Duckweed. 


Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 32; Eng. Bot. 926; Hook. Lond. 
t. 119; Fl. Scot. 10; Berwick Flora, 9. 

In clear stagnant pools near Newcastle. In ditches 
near Sunderland, and at Hell-kettles near Darling- 
ton, D. In stells in the Billingham Vale, D.— 
John Hoge, Esq. In ditches on Boldon Hills. — 
Rev. J. Symons. 


. L. minor. Lesser Duck-weed. 


Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 32; Eng. Bot. 1095; Hook. 
Lond. t. 120; Fl. Scot. 11. 
In ponds and ditches, everywhere. 


10. LYCOPUS. 


1. L. ewropawus. Water Horehound, Gypsy wort. 


Sm. Eng. Fl. i.34; Eng. Bot. 1105; Curt. Fase. 
iii. t.2; Hook. Fl. Scot. 9. 

At Prestwick Carr, and in the Ouse-bourn, N. On 
the banks of Team, near Urpeth Mill, Team 
Bridge, and Lamesley, D. 
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. A. odoratum. 


0. We 


. F. olitoria. 


Mr. Wincn’s Flora of Northumberland, &c. 


11. SALVIA, 

S. verbenaca. Wild English Clary. 

Sm. Eng. FI. i. 35; Eng. Bot. 154; Curt. Fasc. 
vi. t. 1; With. ii. 27; Gr. Fl. Eds. 6; Ber- 
wick Flora, 9. 

By the waggon-way near Newburn, and on the banks 
below Tynemouth Castle. On the ruinsof the Ab- 
bey of Lindisfern and Norham Castle, N., where it 
was noticed by Wallis, who mistook it for Salvia pra- 
tensis. On ballast hills below Gateshead, and on the 
banks of Hawthorn Dene, near Sailor’s Hall, D. 


12, CLADIUM. 

C. Mariscus, Prickly Twig-rush. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 36; Hook. Fl. Scot. 11; Schanus 
Mariscus, Eng. Bot. 950 ; Robson’s Flora, 238 ; 
With. ii. 119. 

In Hell kettles near Darlington, D. 

Very rare in the north of England, and but one loca- 
lity for it mentioned in Hooker’s Flora Scotica. 


DIANDRIA DIGYNIA. 


13, ANTHOXANTHUM. 

Sweet-scented Spring-grass. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 37; Eng. Bot. 647; Curt. Fasc. 
i. t. 4; Hook. Fl. Scot. 11. 

In meadows, pastures, &c. 


TRIANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 


14. VALERIANA. 

rubra. Red Valerian. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 42; Eng. Bot. 1531; With. ii. 
98; Hook. Fl. Scot. 14. 

Naturalized on the walls of Hulne Abbey near Aln- 
wick, N. 

V. dioica. Small or Marsh Valerian. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 43; Eng. Bot. 628 ; Curt. Fasc. 
iv. t. 3; Hook. Fl. Scot. 15; Berwick Flora, 13. 

In boggy meadows. 

V. officinalis. Great Wild Valerian. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 43; Eng. Bot. 698; Curt. Fase. 
vi.t.3; Hook. Fl. Scot. 15; Berwick Flora, 13. 

In marshes and on the banks of rivers. 


15. FEDIA. 

Corn-salad, Lamb’s Lettuce. 

Sm. Eng. F1.i. 45; Hook. Fl. Scot. 155; Valeriana 
Locusta, Kng. Bot. 811; Curt. Fase. v. t. 4; 
Berwick Flora, 13. 

In Heaton Dene, and in corn fields near Benwell, 
N._ Below the Union Bridge, and above Waren. 
—Dr. G. Johnston. About Alnwick, N.—Mr. J. 
Davison. Near Whitburn and Boldon, D. At 
Norton, Wynyard, and Seaton, D.—J. Hogg, Esq. 

F. dentata. Oval-fruited Corn-salad. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 45; Gr. FL. Eds. 8; 
dentata, Eng. Bot. 1370; With. ii. 101. 

On_ Fulwell Hills and at Cocken, D. Fields near 
Crowhall, opposite Ridley Hall, N.—-Mr. J. 
Thompson. Near Twizell House, N.—Mrs, Selby. 


Valeriana 


I: 


2. 


— 


—_ 
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2. 


4. S. lacustris. 


. S. nigricans. 


. R. alba. 
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16. IRIS. 
I. Pseud-acorus. Yellow Iris, Water Flower-de- 
luce. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 48; Eng. Bot. 578; Curt. Fasc. 
iii. t. 4; Hook. Fl. Scot. 16; Berwick Flora, 14. 
In ditches, pools, and by rivers. ‘ 
I. fetidissima. Stinking Iris, Gladwyn. 
Sm. Eng, Fl. i. 49; Eng. Bot. 596; With. ii. 
106. 
At Jolby, D.—Mr. E. Robson. 
Its most northern British locality, no mention being 
made of the plant in Hooker’s Flora Scotica. 
Blue-flowered Iris, Iris germanica, Wallis’s Northum- 
berland, i. 241. Robson’s Flora, 144. In boggy 
places, but notcommon. What plant Wallis mis- 
took for so showy a species it is dificult to imagine, 
but the error began with the historian of Northum- 
vera, and was copied by Stephen Robson in his 
lora. 


17. SCHCENUS. 

Black Bog-rush. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 51; Eng. Bot. 1121; Hook. FI. 
Scot. 16; Berwick Flora, 14; Cyperus nigricans, 
With. i. 118. 

On the heath at Prestwick Carr, N. On moors and 
bogey places near Berwick, frequent.—-Dr. G. 
Johnston. In bogs near Hartlepool, to the S.E. 
of Coatham near Darlington, and near Murton 
Moor, D. Near Norton, D.—John Hogg, Esq. 


oD? 


18. RHYNCHOSPORA. 

White Beak-rush. 

Sm. Eng. Fl.i. 52; Schenus albus, Eng. Bot. 985 ; 
With. ii. 122 ; Hook. Fl. Scot. 16. 

On the heath at Prestwick Carr, N. On Beamish 
Moor, D. 


19. SCIRPUS. 

S. cespitosus. Scaly-stalked Club-rush. 

Sm. Eng. Fl, i. 53; Eng. Bot. 1029; Hook. FI. 
Scot. 16. 

On turfy moors, common. 

S. pauciflorus. Few-flowered Club-rush. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i, 55; Eng. Bot. 1122; With. ii. 
112; Hook. Fl. Scot. 17; Berwick Flora, 14 ; 
S. Beothryon, Roth. Germ. ii. 54, 

In bogs at Willington Quay, and at Prestwick Carr, 
N. Bog in a field adjoining Spring Gardens near 
Berwick.— Dr. G. Johnston. Below Hilton Cas- 
tle and near Darlington, D. 

8, fluitans. Floating Club-rush. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 56; Eng. Bot. 216; With. ii. 
113; Hook. Fl. Scot. 18; Berwick Flora, 15 ; 
Robson’s Flora, 240. 

In ditches near Cleadon and Darlington, D. At 
Prestwick Carr, and in the pond at Forest Hall, N. 
In Roadley Lake.—W. C. Trevelyan, Esq. On 
the moor west of Belford, N.—Thompson’s Ber.- 
wick Plants, 

Bull-rush. ¥ 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 56; Eng. Bot. 666; Hook. FI. 
Scot. 18; Lond. t. 91. 

BS. glaucus. Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 57; Eng. Bot. 
2321; S. lacustris 8, Hudson. 19; Sm, Fl. Brit. 
52; Hook. Fl. Scot, 18. 


4, 


a By rivers, lakes, and ponds. in marshes near 
Dyke House, in the neighbourhood of Hartlepool, 
D.—Mr. J. Backhouse. 

5, S. setaceus, Teast Club-rush. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 58; Eng. Bot. 1693 ; Hook. Lond. 
97; Fl. Scot. 19; Berwick Flora, 155; Jsolepis 
setacea, R. Br. Lindley Syn, 283. 

On boggy moors, frequent. 

6. S. caricinus, Compressed Club-rush. 

Sm. Eng. FI. i. 58; Berwick Flora, 15; Schaenus 
compressus, Eng. Bot. 791 ; With. ii. 121 ; Hook. 
Fl. Scot. 16. 

On the banks of Tyne at Chollerford and Low Park 
End, and on the Links at Holy Island and Bam- 
borough, N. Near Gallowhill.—Thompson’s Ber- 
wick Plants. In bogs at Ryehope, and on the banks 
of Tees near Middleton, D. Near Darlington.— 
Robson’s Flora. 

7. 8. rufus. Brown Club-rush. 
Sm. Eng. FL. i. 59 ; Schaenus rufus, Eng. Bot. 1010; 

Hook.sFl. Scot. 17; With i. 122. 

In marshes on the Wear below Southwick, D. Near 

Hartlepool, D.—Rev. J. Dalton. 

S. carinatus. Blunt-edged Club-rush. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 60; Eng. Bot. 1983; Hook. 

Lond. t. 79; S. lacustris 8, Hudson, 19. 

By the Tees near Stockton, D.—G. T. Fox, Esq. 
9. S. maritimaus. Salt-marsh Club-rush. 

Sm. Eng. FL i. 61; Eng. Bot. 542; Curt. Fase. 
iv. t. 4; Hook. Fl. Scot. 19; Berwick Flora, 
16. 

On the salt marshes of Tyne, Wear, Tees, N. and D. 
Sea coast near Beal, N.—Thompson’s Berwick 
Plants. 

10. 8. sylvaticus. 
rus-grass. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i, 62; Eng. Bot. 919; With. 11.116; 
Hook. Fl. Scot. 19; Berwick Flora, 16. 

On the banks of Pont and of Till, also in Scotswood, 
Denton, and Walbottle Denes, N. By the Tweed 
between the Union Bridge and Horncliffe.—Dr. G. 
Johnston. On the banks of Team, and in Ravens- 
worth and Cawsey Woods, D. 


20 ELEOCHARIS. 
. E. palustris. Creeping Spike-rush. 

Sm. Eng. FI. i. 635 Scirpus palustris, Eng. Bot. 
131; Hook. Fl. Scot. 18. 

By rivulets, lakes, and on boggy ground. 

» Ey multicaulis, Many-stalked Spike-rush. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 64; Scirpus multicaulis, Eng. Bot. 
1187; With. ii. 111, S. palustris 8, Hook. FI. 
Scot. 18; Wahl. Fl. Lapp. 14. 

On the heath at Prestwick Carr, N. 


21. ERIOPHORUM. 
1. E. vaginatum. Hare’s-tail Cotton-grass, 
Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 66; Eng. Bot. 873 ; Curt. Fasc. 
iv. t. 10; Hook. Fl. Scot. 20; Berwick Flora, 
16. 
On turfy bogs, on moors, &c. 
2. E. angustifolium. Narrow-leaved Cotton-grass. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 69; Eng. Bot. 564; Berwick 


% 


Wood Club-rush, or Millet Cype- 


—_ 


bo 


Flora, 17; E. polystachion, Hudson, 21;. Curt. 


Fasc. iv. t. 9. 
B E. polystachion, Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 67; Eng. Bot 
563; Berwick Flora, 16; E. nivale, G. Don. Sp. 


Mr. Wrncu’s Flora of Northumberland, &c. 


On turfy moors and in boggy meadows. # on moors 
with var. #, not rare. Below Allerton Mill near 
Berwick. —Dr. G. Johnston. 

In @ the stalks of the spikes are long as represented 
by the figure in Eng. Bot., and the stem frequently 
puts out lateral branches from the sheathes of its 
leaves. 

3. E. pubescens. Downy-stalked Cotton-grass. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i 68; Berwick Flora, 17; Hook. 
Br. Fl. 25; E. polystachion, Northumberland 
and Durham Guide, i. 6; E. datifoliwm, Schrad. 
Germ. 154, 

8 E. gracile, Sm. Eng. Fl. 69 ; Eng. Bot. 2402 ; 
Wahl. Fl. Lapp. 19; E. triguetrum, Hoppe, Fasc. 

1800. 

a Near the Widdy Bank, on Teesdale Moors, and in 
Waskerly Park near Wolsingham, also on bogey 
ground below Hilton Castle, D. Near Haly--pike 
Lough, N. On the Wallington Moors.—W. C. 
Trevelyan, Esq. Near Berwick, N.—Dr. G. John- 
ston. £ onthe Teesdale and Wolsingham Moors, 
D On Redpath Moors, N.—W. C. Trevelyan, 

sq: 

This species of Cotton-grass is easily recognised by 
its soft grass-like leaves and the downy stalks of its 
spikes. @ is only a slender variety. I suspect that 
slender specimens both of Eriophorum angustifolium, 
and Eriophorum pubescens pass under the name of 
Eriphorum gracile. For the correctness of the quo- 
tations of the synonyms from Wahlenberg’s FI. 
Lapp. and Hoppe Fasc., I rest upon the authority 
of specimens from the late Dr. Swartz and Mr. 
‘Thomas of Bex. 


22. NARDUS. 
1. N. stricta. Mat-grass. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 70; Eng. Bot. 290; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 21; Berwick Flora, 18. 
On moors and commons. 


TRIANDRIA DIGYNIA. 


23. PHALARIS. 

- P. canariensis. Manured Canary-grass. 

Sm, Eng. FL i. 74; Eng. Bot. 1310; Berwick 
Flora, 18; Hook. Fl. Scot. 23. 

On the ballast-hills of Tyne and Wear, N. and D. 

P. arundinacea. Reed Canary-grass. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 74; Eng. Bot. 402, and 2160, f. 
2; Arundo colorata, Sm. Fl. Brit. 147; Hook. 
FI. Scot. 23; Berwick Flora, 18, 

On the banks of rivers and margins of pools. 


—_ 


ro 


24. PHLEUM. 
Common Cat’s-tail-grass, Timothy- 


— 


. P. pratense. 
grass. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 75; Eng. Bot. 1076; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 23. 
y P. nodosum, Linn. Sp. Pl. i. 88 ; Alopecurus bul- 
bosus, Dick. Hort. Sic. Fasc. xii. 4. 
# In moist meadows; y on dry barren ground. 
2. P. arenarium. Sea Cat’s-tail-grass. 


Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 78; Hook. Lond. t. 7; Hook. Fl 
Scot. 24; Berwick Flora, 19; Phalaris arenaria 
Eng. Bot. 222; With. ii. 166. 


Mr. Winen’s Flora of Northumberland, &c. 5 


On the sea-coast of N. and D., frequent. On the 


links at Holy Island, N. 


25. ALOPECURUS. 
1. A. pratensis. Meadow Fox-tail-grass. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 79; Eng. Bot. 759; Curt. Fasc. 
v. t.5; Hook. Fl. Scot. 21; Berwick Flora, 19. 
One of the best and most abundant of the meadow 
grasses. 
2. A. agrestis. Slender Fox-tail-grass. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 80; Eng. Bot. 848; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 22. 
In cultivated fields, chiefly in the Magnesian Lime- 
stone district. 
3. A. bulbosus. Bulbous Fox-tail-grass. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 81; Eng. Bot. 1249; With. ii. 
175; Hook. Br. Fl. 28. 
Near Seaton and Hartlepool, D.—Mr. Backhouse. 
4. A. geniculatus. Floating Fox-tail-grass. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 82; 


22. 
By ditches, ponds, &c. 


26. POLYPOGON. 
1. P. monspeliensis. Annual Beard-grass. 
Sm. Eng. Fl i. 853 Agrostis panicea, Eng. Bot. 
1704; Alopecurus monspeliensis, With. ii. 177. 
On Sunderland ballast hills, D.—W. Weighell’s Herb. 


27. MILIUM. 
. M. effusum. Millet-grass. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 87; Eng. Bot. 1106; Curt. Fasc. 
iv. t. 12; Hook. Fl. Scot. 24. 
In shady woods, common. 


_ 


28. AGROSTIS. 
1. A. Spica-venti. Silky Bent-grass. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i.89 ; Eng. Bot. 951; With. ii. 180. 

Onthe Windmill Hills, near Gateshead ; and close to 
Beamish mill, D. In Heaton Dene, near Rennold- 
son’s mill; also by the road side near St. Anthon’s, 
and North Shields, N. Introduced among corn. 

This grass is not mentioned in Hooker’s Flora Scotica. 

2. A. canina. Brown Bent-grass. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 90; Eng. Bot. 1856; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 24. 6 Hudson 30; A. tenwifolia, Curtis 
Br. Gr. 42. 

On the heath at Prestwick Carr, N. On Gateshead 
Fell, and in Waskerly Park, D. At Birch Barr, 
near Darlington.—Mr. Backhouse. 

In autumn this grass puts out long shoots, which take 
rootatevery joint. In this state it is dgrostis fusct- 
cularis of Curtis and Davy’s Agricultural Chemis- 
try, 2d Ed. p. 162. In common with other stolo- 
niferous grasses it produces but few seeds. 

3. A. vulgaris. Common Bent-grass. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 91; Eng. Bot. 1671. Hook. FL 
Scot. 25; Berwick Flora, 19. 

6 FI. Brit. i. 80. 

y Fl. Brit. i. 80, A. pumila, Willd. Sp. Pl. i. 371 ; 
Lightfoot, 1081. 

> FIL. Brit. i. 80. 

@ In fields, frequent. 8 and Jin fields, &c. lesscom- 
mon. y in Teesdale Forest, and alpine pastures 


VOL. II. 


Curt. Fase. v. t. 6; Eng. 
Bot. 1250; Berwick Flora, 19 ; Hook. Fl. Scot. 


Cc 


4. 


—_ 


_ 


ro 


~ 


bo 


on 


. D. sanguinalis. 


. A. cristata. 


. A, alpina. 


. A. pracox. 


near Knitsley and Hamsterley, D. Probably a dis- 
tinct species. 

A. alla. Marsh Bent-grass. 

Sm. Eng. FL. i. 93; Eng. Bot. 1189; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 25; Berwick Flora, 20. 6 A. stolonifera, 
Linn. Sp. PL. i. 93; Eng. Bot. 1532; Fl. 
Brit. 80; Fiorin Grass of Dr. Richardson. 
y A. sylvatica, Hudson, Ist Ed. 28; Willd. 
Sp. Pl. i. 371. 

« In wet meadows. 6 by the Tyne, Wear, and Tees. 
vy iu woods, but not common. 

When growing in salt marshes, but especially by 
springs close to the sea, as at the foot of T'ynemouth 
Castle rock, this grass attains a remarkable size, and in 
that state it used to be considered a distinct species, 
and described under the name of Agrostis stolonifera. 


29. DIGITARIA. 

Cock’s-foot Finger-grass. 

Sm. Eng. FL i. 96. Panicum sanguinale, Eng. Bot. 
489 ; Curt. Fasc. iv. t. 7 ; Hook. FI. Scot. 21; 
With. ii. 169. 

On Sunderland ballast hills, D.-W. Weighell’s Herb. 


30. PANICUM. 

P. verticillatum. Rough Panick-grass. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 98; Eng. Bot. 874; Curt. Fasc. 
iv. t. 6; With. ii. 168. 

On Sunderland ballast hills, D.-W. Weighell’s Herb. 

P. viride. Green Panick-grass. 

Sm. Eng. FL. i. 99; Eng. Bot. 875; Curt. Fasc. 
iv. t.5; With. ii. 168. 

On the ballast hills of Tyne and Wear, N. and D. 


31. AIRA. 

Crested Hair-grass. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 101; Eng. Bot. 648; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 29; Berwick Flora, 20; Poa cristata, 
With. ii. 205. 

In Castle Eden Dene; in Limestone pastures near 
Sunderland; at Baydales, near Darlington; and 
near Eglestone, D, Near the Spanish Battery, at 
‘Tynemouth, and on the Links at Dunstanborough, 
Bamborough, and Holy Island, N. Near Berwick, 
not uncommon.— Dr. G. Johnston. 

A. aquatica. Water Hair-grass. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 101; Eng. Bot. 1557; Berwick 
Flora, 20; Curt. Fase. i. t. 5; Hook. Fl. Scot. 
29. 

By ditches, pools, and rivers. 

A. cespitosa. "Turfy Hair-grass. 

Sm. Eng. FL i. 102; Eng. Bot. 1453; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 29; Berwick Flora, 20. 

In woodsand on the borders of fields, abundant. 

Smooth Alpine Hair-grass. 

Sm. Eng, Fl. i. 108; Hook. Fi. Scot. 29; A 
laevigata, Eng. Bot. 2102. 

On the banks of Wear above Low Pallion, D. The 
viviparous variety.kx—Mr. Wilkinson, Sp. 

A. flecuosa. Wavy Mountain Hair-grass. 

Sm. Eng. FL i. 104; Eng. Bot. 1519; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 30; Berwick Flora, 21. 

On moors and hilly pastures. 

Early Hair-grass. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 105; Eng. Bot. 1296 ; Curt. Fasc. 


iii. t. 73; Hook. Fl. Scot. 30; Berwick Flora, 
21. 
On moors and in barren pastures. 
7. A. caryophyllea. Silver Hair-grass. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 106; Eng. Bot. 812 ; Curt. Fasc. 
vi. t. 6; Hook. Fl. Scot. 30; Berwick Flora, 21. 
In barren pastures, and on moors. 


32. HOLCUS. 
1. H. lanatus. Meadow Soft-grass. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 107; Eng. Bot. 1169 ; Curt. Fase. 
iv. t. 11; Hook. Fl. Scot. 28. 
In meadows and pastures, abundant. 
2. H. mollis. Creeping Soft-grass. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 108; Eng. Bot. 1170; Curt. 
Fase. v. t. 8; Hook. Fl. Scot. 28. 
In woods and hedges. 
3. H. avenaceus. Oat-like Soft-grass. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 108; Eng. Bot. 813; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 28. 
In hedges, fields, and woods. 


33. MELICA. 
1. M. uniflora. Wood Melic-grass. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 112; Eng. Bot. 1058 ; Curt. Fasc. 
y. t-10; Hook. Fl. Scot. 31 ; Berwick Flora, 22. 

In woods, frequent. 

2. M. nutans. Mountain Melic-grass. 

Sm, Eng. Fl.i. 112; Eng. Bot. 1059 ; Curt. Fasc. 
vi. t. 4; Hook. Fl. Scot. 30; With. ii. 196. 

In Tecket-wood near Simonburn, N. On the banks 
of Irthing at Gilsland, N.k—Mr. J. Thompson. In 
Castle Eden Dene, and woods near Middleton in 
Teesdale, D. In Cocken woods, D.—Rev. J. Sy- 
mons. 

3. M. cerulea. Purple Melic-grass. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 113; Eng. Bot. 750; Curt. Fasc. 
y. t. 113 Hook. Fl. Scot. 31; Berwick Flora, 
22. 

On moors and heathy places, common. 


34, SESLERIA. 
1. S. cerulea. Blue Moor-grass. 
Sm. Eng, Fl. i. 114; Eng. Bot. 1613; With. 
ii. 198; Hook. Fl. Scot. 31. 
On Limestone rocks and in dry pastures, on both sides 
of the Wear, above Sunderland, and on the banks 
of Tees, from Eglestone to the Cauldron Snout, D. 


35. GLYCERIA. 
1. G. aquatica. Reedy Sweet-grass. 

Sm. Eng. FI.i. 116 5 Poa aquatica; Eng. Bot. 1315 ; 
Curt. Fase. v. t. 12; ; Hook. FI). Scot. 32. 

By rivers, pools, &c., frequent. 

2. G. fluitans. Floating Sweet-grass. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 116; Br. Prod. N. Holl. 179; 
Berwick Flora, 22; Pow fluitans, Eng. Bot. 
1520; Hook. Fl, Scot. 32; Festuca fluitans, Curt. 
iasesi-vterge 

In pools and slow streams. 

One of the few British plants which is also indigenous 
in Australia, 

3. G. distans. TReflexed Sweet-grass. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 118; Poa distans, Eng. Bot. 986 ; 
Hook. Fl. Scot. 33; With. ii. 199; Poa retro- 
Jlewora (an excellent name), Curt. Fasc. vi. t. 10, 


Mr. Wineun’s Flora of Northumberland, &c. 


In lanes near Darlington, and in fields near Painsher 
and Whitburn; also by the road side near Castle 
Eden, and on walls at Hartlepool, D. On the sea 
coast at Cullercoats, and on St. Anthon’s ballast 
quay, N. 

4. G. maritima. Creeping Sea Sweet-grass. 

Sm, Eng. i. 118; Berwick Flora, 23; Poa mariti- 
ma, Eng. Bot. 1140; With. ii. 207; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 33. 

On the shores of Tyne and Wear; near the sea. 
Rocks at Dunstanborough Castle and Landisfern, 
N. On the coast near Berwick, and by the Tweed 
above the bridge. —Dr. G. Johnston. On the Fern 
Islands. —P. J. Selby, Esq. At Hartlepool, D. 
By the Tees at Portrack, D.—J. Hogg, Esq. 

5. G. procumbens. Procumbent Sea Sweet-grass. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 119; Berwick Flora, 23; Poa 
procumbens, Eng. Bot. 532; Hook. Fl. Scot. 33 s 
Curt. Fase. vi. t. ii-; Poa rupestris, With. ii. 
207, t. 26. 

On the sea coast near Cullercoats, N. Between 
Hendon Lodge and the sea near Sunderland, and 
on Sunderland Moor; also at Fulwell, in Byers’s 
quar’, near Whitburn, and on the quay above 

South Shields, D. Near Hartlepool, D.—Mr. E. 
Robson. On the Fern Islands, N.—P. J. Selby, 
Sq: 
6. G. rigida, Hard Sweet-grass. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 119; Berwick Flora, 23 ; Poa ri- 
gida, Eng. Bot. 1371; Curt. Fasc. ii. t. 4; 
With. ii. 206; Hook. Fl. Scot. 33. 

On the Magnesian Limestone in the vicinity of Sun- 
derland and Hartlepool, and at the Lizards, near 
Whitburn, D. On the Heugh at Holy Island, N. 


36. POA. 
- P. compressa. Flat-stalked Meadow-grass. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 121; Eng. Bot. 365; With. ii. 
206; Hook. Fl. Scot. 34. 

Near the White-lead Factory, W. of Newcastle, N.— 
Mr. Wm. Robertson. At Hartlepool, and between 
East Boldon and Cleadon, D. 

2, P. trivialis. Roughish Meadow-grass. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 124; Eng. Bot. 1072; Curt. 
Fasc. ii. t. 6; Hook. Fl. Scot. 35. 

In meadows and pastures. An excellent pasture- 
grass. 

3. P. pratensis. Smooth-stalked Meadow-grass. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 125; Eng. Bot. 1073; Curt. Fase. 
li. t. 6; Hook. Fl. Scot. 35. 

y P. subcerulea, Eng. Bot. 1004; P. humilis, With. 
ii. 202, 

@ An excellent grass, common in meadows, &c. 
on Fulwell Hills, and on the coast north of Sun- 
derland Pier, D. Near Benton, N. 

4. P. annua. Annual Meadow-grass. 

Sm. Eng. FI. i. 127; Eng. Bot. 1141 ; Curt. Fasc. 
i. t. 6; Hook. FI. Scot. 35. 

In lowland situations everywhere. 

5. P. nemoralis. Wood Meadow-grass. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 129; Eng. Bot. 1265; Hook. 
Fl. Scot. 35. 

In woods near Darlington. —Mr. E, Robson. Cocken 
Woods, D.—Rey. J. Symons. Tecket Wood, N._ 

A rare grass in these counties. 


_ 


37. TRIODIA. 


1. 'T. decumbens. Decumbent Heath-grass. 


Mr. Winen’s Flora of Northumberland, &c. 


Sm. Eng. FI. i. 131; Berwick Flora, 24; Poa de- 
cumbens, Eng. Bot. 792; Hook. Fl. Scot. 36 ; 
Festuca decumbens, Linn. Sp. Pl. i. 110 ; Hudson, 


On moors and barren heaths, frequent. On Gateshead 
Fell, D., and Newcastle Town Moor, N. Near 
Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 


38. BRIZA. 
. B. media. Common Quaking-grass. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 133; Eng. Bot. 340; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 37; Berwick Flora, 25. 
In pastures, &c., frequent. 


39. DACTYLIS. 
1. D. glomerata. Rough Cock’s-foot-grass. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 134; Eng. Bot. 335; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 37. 
In meadows, pastures, and by hedges. 
A productive, but coarse grass. 


49. CY NOSURUS. 
- C. cristatus. Crested Dog’s-tail-grass. 
Sm. Eng. FI. i. 137; Eng. Bot. 316; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 37. 
In meadows and pastures on a dry soil everywhere. 
2. C. echinatus. Rough Dog’s-tail-grass. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 137; Eng. Bot. 1333 ; With. ii. 
212. 
On the ballast hills of Tyne and Wear, N. and D., 
rare. On St. Anthon’s ballast hills, N.x—Mr, John 
Thornhill and Mr. R. Waugh. 


41. FESTUCA. 

- F. ovina. Sheep’s Fescue-grass. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 139; Eng, Bot. 585 ; Hook. Fl. 
Scot, 38. 

8 F. rubra, With. ii. 153, according to Smith, 

y F. cesia, Eng. Bot. 1917. 

dF. tenuifolia, Sibth. 44. 

In upland pastures, and on moors. 
Carr, N 

2. F. vivipara. Viviparous Fescue-grass. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 140; Eng. Bot. 1355 ; Berwick 
Flora, 25. With. ii. 216; F. ovina 8, Gr. Fl. 
Eds. 25; I. ovina y, Hook. Br. Fl. 45. 

Near Eglestone, D. Near Crow Hall, opposite 
Ridley Hall, on the Tyne.-—Mr. J. Thompson. 
On Cheviot, N. 

Most probably a variety of Festuca ovina, 

. F. duriuscula. Hard Fescue- grass. 

Sm, Eng. Fl. i, 141; Eng. Bot. 470; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 38. 

BF. dumetorum, Linn, Sp. Pl. i. 109. 

« In dry meadows. £ in woods. 

4. F. rubra. Creeping Fescue-grass. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 141; Eng. Bot. 2056. 

> F.glavca. Sm. Eng. Fl. 142; Northumberland 
and Durham Guide, vol. ii. Preface 2 and 19, 
No. 1102; Berwick Flora, 26. 

# On the coast at Holy Island, N._ } on rocks be- 
low Tynemouth Castle, and at Hartley, N. At 
Whitburn and Hartlepool, D. On Spittle Sands, 
—Thompson’s Berwick Plants. 

5. F. bromoides. Barren Fescue-grass. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 142; Eng. Bot. 1411 ; Hook. Fl. 
Scot, 39; Berwick Flora, 26. 


_ 
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On walls and in sterile places. 
6. F. Myurus. Wall Fescue-grass. 
Sm. Eng. Fl, i. 143; Eng. Bot. 1412; Hook. FI. 
Scot. 39. 

Not common about Newcastle. On St. Anthon’s 
ballast hills, N. On Hebburn and Sunderland 
ballast hills, D. On dykes about Berwick, frequent. 
—Dr. G. Johnston. 

7. F. gigantea. Giant Fescue-grass. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 144; Eng. Bot. 1820; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 39; Bromus gigantcus, Curt. Vasc. v. t. 7- 

In moist wocds and hedges. 

8. F. loliacea. Spiked Fescue-grass. 

Sm. Fl. i. 146; Eng. Bot. 1821; Curt. Fasc. vi. 
t.9; Hook. FL Scot. 40; Berwick Flora, 26. 

In meadows near Team; near Darlington; and in 
Lambton Park, D. By the sides of the Tweed, 
near Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

9. F. pratensis. Meadow Fescue-erass. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 147; Eng. Bot. 1592 ; Curt. Fasc. 
vi. t. 73; Hook. Fl. Scot. 40. 

A valuable grass, but not very abundant in our mea- 
dows and pastures. 

10. F. elatior. Tall Fescue-grass. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 148; Eng. Bot. 1593 ; Curt. Fase. 
vi. t. 8; Berwick Flora, 27. 

In damp woods and moist meadows, N.and D. Near 
Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

11. F. sylvatica. Slender Wood Fescue-grass. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 149 ; Hudson, Ist ed. 38 ; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 40; Berwick Flora, 27 ; Bromus sylvaticus, 
Eng. Bot. 729; Fl. Brit. i, 136. 


In woods and hedges, common. 


42. BROMUS. 

- B. secalinus. Smooth Rye Brome-grass. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 151; Eng. Bot. 1171; With. ii. 
224; Hook. Fl. Scot. 41. 

In corn fields near Gateshead and Sunderland, D. 
Near Darlington, D.—Mr. Backhouse. Near 
Reedsmouth, N. 

. B. velutinus. Downy Rye Brome-grass. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 152; Hook. Fl. Scot. 41; B. mul- 
tiflorus, Eng. Bot. 1884; With. ii. 225. 

Near Seaton, D.—Mr. Backhouse. In fields at Nor- 
wood, near Ravensworth, D. 

3. B. mollis. Soft Brome-grass, 

Sm, Eng. Fl. i. 153; Eng. Bot. 1078 ; Curt. Fasc. 
i. t. 8; Hook. Fl. Scot. 41. 
In fields, common, 

4. B. racemosus. Smooth Brome-grass. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 154; Eng. Bot. 1079; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 41; With. ii, 226; B. pratensis, Eng. Bot. 
1984, at the bottom. Sm. Comp. 19. B. arven- 
sis, Eng. Bot. 920. 

In fields near Sunderland, Hartlepool, and Darling- 
ton, D. On St. Anthon’s ballast hills, N. 

B. arvensis. Taper Field Brome-grass. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 156; Eng, Bot. 1984 ; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 42. B. spiculi-tenuata, Knapp. t. 81. 

At Hartlepool, towards Seaton, D.—Mr. Back. 
house. 

6. B. asper. Hairy Wood Brome-grass. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 158; Eng. Bot. 1172; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 42. B. hirsutus, Curt. Fase. ii. t. 8. 
In damp woods and hedges. 
7. B., sterilis. Barren Brome-grass. 


_ 
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8 Mr. Wrncn’s Flora of Northumberland, &c. 


Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 159; Eng. Bot. 1030; Curt. 

Fasc. i. t. 9; Hook. Fl. Scot. 43. 

In fields, hedges, and on old walls. 

8. B. diandrus. Upright Annual Brome-grass. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 160; Eng. Bot. 1006; Curt. 
Fasc. vi. t. 5; With. ii, 228; Hook. Fl. Scot. 
43. 

On Sunderland ballast hills, 


D.—W. Weighell’s 
Herb. 


43. AVENA. 
1. A. fatua. Wild Oat, or Haver. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 162; Eng. Bot. 2221; Berwick 
Flora, 28; With. ii. 233; Hook. Fl. Scot. 43. 

In corn fields on the Magnesian Limestone, near 
Sunderland, Easington, and Castle Eden, 
About Darlington, D.—Mr. Backhouse. In corn 
fields, near Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

About Newcastle, not frequent. 

2. A. strigosa. Bristle-pointed Oat. 

Sm. Eng Fl. i. 163; Eng. Bot. 1266; With. ii. 
234. 

In corn fields near Sunderland, Castle Eden, Tanfield, 
and Burnupfield, D, Near West Pitts, D.—Mr. 
Backhouse. 

3. A. pubescens. Downy Oat-grass. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 164; Eng. Bot. 1640; With. 
ii. 233; Hook. Fl. Scot. 43; Berwick Flora, 
28. 

On the Magnesian Limestone near Whitburn, Ful- 
well, Sunderland, and Castle Eden, and on the 
Encrinal Limestone near New House, Weardale, 
D. In fields near Haddrick’s Mill, N. Onthe sea 
coast and the banks of the Tweed, near Berwick. 
—Dr. G. Johnston. 

4, A. pratensis, Narrow-leaved Oat-grass. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 164; Eng. Bot. 1204; Berwick 
Flora, 28; With. ii. 234; Hook. Fl. Scot. 43. 

In Magnesian Limestone pastures about Cleadon, 
Sunderland, and Castle Eden, D. Near Spittal, 
Gull-hole, and by the river banks near Berwick 
on the Encrinal Limestone.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

5. A. flavescens. Yellow Oat-grass. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 166; Eng. Bot. 952; Curt. Fasc. 
iii. t. 5; Hook. Fl. Scot. 44. 

In every field. 


44. ARUNDO. 
1. A. Phragmites. Common Reed. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i, 168; Eng. Bot. 401; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 27. 

In marshy places, by rivers, &c. 

2. A. epigejos. Wood Reed. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 169; Eng. Bot. 403; With. 
ii. 236; A. Culamagrostis, Lightfoot, 106; 
Hook. Fl. Scot. 27. Calamagrostis lanceolata, 
Hook. Br. Fl. 32. 

At the foot of the north branch of Castle Eden Dene, 
and by the Tyne above Hebburn Quay, D. On the 
banks of North Tyne, near Warden Mill, and in 
woods near Gilsland wells, N. 

3. A. arenaria. Sea Reed, Marram, Sea Mat-weed. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 171; Eng. Bot. 520; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 27; Berwick Flora, 29. Ammophila arun- 
dinacea, Lindley Syn. 303. 

On the sea beach of Northumberland and Durham. 


45. LOLIUM. 
1. L. perenne. Perennial Darnel, Red Darnel, Ray- 
grass. : 

Sm. Eng. FI. i. 173; Eng. Bot. 315; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 45; Lond. Fase. i. t. 18. 

B I. tenue, Willd. Sp. Pl. i. 462. 

> Sm. i. 173. 

«In meadows and pastures every where. 
much less common. 

2. L. temulentum. Bearded Darnel. 5 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 174; Eng. Bot. 1124; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 45; Berwick Flora, 30. 

In corn fields near Cleadon, Sunderland, Castle Eden, 
and Darlington, D. Less frequent in Northum- 
berland. On Shoreswood farm near Berwick. — 
Dr. G. Johnston. 

3. L. arvense. White Darnel, Annual Beardless 
Darnell. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 174; Eng. Bot. 1125; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 45; With. i. 239; Berwick Flora, 30. 

In fields between Darlington and Conniscliffe.—Mr. 
Backhouse. On the borders of corn fields at 
Whickham, D. In corn fields at Easington, near 
Belford, N.—Dr. G. Johnston. 


Band > 


46. ROUTBOLLIA. 
1. R. incurvata. Sea Hard-grass. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 175; Eng. Bot. 760; With. i. 
240; Hook. FI. Scot. 46. 
In Seaton pasture, D.—Mr. Backhouse. In the salt 
marshes of Tyne, Wear, and ‘Tees, N. and D. 


47, ELYMUS. 
1. E. arenarins. Upright Sea Lime-grass. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 177; Eng. Bot. 1672; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 46; With. ii, 241. 

On the coast near Castle Eden, Sunderland North 
Pier, and South Shields, D. At Seaton Snook.— 
John Hogg, Esq. South of Sunderland, D.—Mr. 
John Thornhill. At Cullercoats and Newbiggen, 


2. E. europeus. Wood Lime.grass. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 178; Eng. Bot. 1317; With. 
il. 242: Hordeum sylvaticum, Hudson, 57; 
Knapp. t. 107 

In Ramshaw Wood and Scotswood Dene, N. On 
the east bank of Wescrow Bourn, four miles north 
of Wolsingham, D. Between Rushyford and 
Ferry Hill, D.—Mr. E. Robson. 

This plant is not mentioned in Hooker’s Flora Sco- 
tica. It appears more nearly allied to the genus 
Hordeum than to Elymus. 


48. HORDEUM. 
1. H. murinum. Wall Barley, Mouse Barley, Way 
Bennet. i 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 179; Curt. Fasc. v. t. 9; Eng. 
Bot. 1971 ; Hook. Fl. Scot. 46. 

On old walls, and by way sides, common. 

2. H. pratense. Meadow Barley. 

Sm. Eng. FI. i. 180; Eng. Bot. 409; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 46; Berwick Flora, 31. 

In meadows near Jarrow and Monkton, D. Near 
Ponteland, N. By no means a common grass in 
the north of Englaud. In moist meadows near 
Berwick, rare.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

5. H. maritimum. Sea Barley, Squirrel-tail- grass. 


_ 


bo 


i 


— 


— 


bo 


. 'T. junceum. 


. T. loliaceum. 


- M. fontana. 


- D, fullonum. 


- D. sylvestris. 


» D. pilosus. 


. K. arvensis. 


Mr. Wincn’s Flora of Northumberland, &c. 


Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 180; Eng. Bot. 1205; With, ii. 
244; Hook. Lond.i. t. 43; Fl. Scot. 46. 

Near Seaton, D.—Mr. Backhouse. At Hartlepool, 
D.—Rev. J. Dalton. On Holy Island, opposite 
St. Cuthbert’s Island, N.?—Thompson’s Berwick 
Plants. 


49. TRITICUM. 

Sea Rushy Wheat-grass. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 182; Eng. Bot. 814; Hook FI. 
Scot. 44; Berwick Flora, 31. 

On the sea shores of N. and D. abundant. Not very 
common on the coast near Berwick.—Dr. G. John- 
ston. 

T. repens. Creeping Wheat-grass, Couch-grass. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 182; Eng. Bot. 909; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 44. 

In hedges and fields, every where. 

T. caninum. Fibrous-rooted Wheat-grass. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 184; Eng. Bot. 1372; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 44; Berwick Flora, 32. 

In moist woods and hedges. 

Dwarf Sea Wheat-grass. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 185; Eng. Bot. 221; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 45; With. ii. 246. 

Near Seaton, D.—Mr. E. Robson; and Hartlepocl, 
D.—Reyv. J. Dalton. On the ballast hills of Tyne 
and Wear, N. and D. 


TRIANDRIA TRIGYNIA. 


50. MONTIA. 
Water Chickweed, Blinks. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 187; Eng, Bot. 1206 ; Curt. Fasc. 
iii. 8; Hook. Fl. Scot. 47; Berwick Flora, 32. 
In springs and clear rills. 


TETRANDRIA MONOGYNIA, 


51. DIPSACUS. 

Manured or Fuller’s Teasel. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 192; Eng. Bot. 2080; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 49. 

On_ Sunderland ballast hills, D.—W. Weighell’s 


Herb. 
Wild Teasel. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 193; Eng. Bot. 1032 ; Curt. Fase. 
iii. t. 9; Hook. Fl. Scot. 49; Berwick Flora, 
35. 

In moist hedges, &c., frequent. By road sides near 
Berwick, rare. —Dr. G. Johnston. 

Small Teasel, Shepherd’s Staff. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 193; Eng. Bot. 877; Curt. Fasc. 
i. t. 10; With. ii. 255 ; Hook. Fl. Scot. 49. 
On the ballast hills, west of Bishopwearmouth, D,— 

Rey. J. S. Symons. 


52. KNAUTIA. 

Field Knautia. 

Hook. Br. Fl. 60; Scabiosa arvensis, Sm, Eng, Fl. 
i. 195; Eng. Bot. 659; Curt. Fasc. iv. t. 135 
Hook. Fl. Scot. 49 ; Berwick Flora, 35. 


In corn fields and pastures, common, 


VOL. II. 


Ue 


bo 


_ 


_ 


bo 


. 8. columbaria. 


. A. odorata. 


. G. cruciatum. 


. G. palustre. 


. G. saxatile. 


53. SCABIOSA. 

S. succisa. Devil’s-bit Scabious. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 194; Eng. Bot. 878; Curt. Fasc. 
iii. 10; Hook. Fl. Scot. 49; Berwick Flora, 35. 

In moist meadows, and by the edges of woods. 

Small Scabious. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 195; Eng. Bot. 1311; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 50; Berwick Flora, 35. 

In limestone fields near Fulwell, Sunderland, and 
Castle Eden, D. Near Durham, and in Emble- 
ton Dene, D.—John Hogg, Esq. Near Old Park, 
Weardale, D.—W. C. Trevelyan, Esq. On War- 
den hills, near Hexham, N. On the banks of 
Tweed, near West Ord House, on Spindlestone 
hills and above New Farm, near Berwick.—Dr. G. 
Johnston. 

Indicative of a caleareous soil. 


54. SHERARDIA. 


. S. arvensis, Blue Sherardia, or Little Field-Mad- 


der. 
Sm. Eng. Fl i. 196; Eng. Bot. 891; Curt. Fasc. 
v.13; Hook. Fl. Scot. 50; Berwick Flora, 36. 
Among corn, and in fallow fields. 


55. ASPERULA. 

Sweet Woodrutf, or Woodroof. 

Sm, Eng. Fl. i. 197; Eng. Bot. 755; Curt. Fasc. 
iv. 15; Hook. Fl. Scot. 50. 

In every wood. 


56. GALIUM. 

Cross- wort, Mug-weed. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 199 ; Eng. Bot. 143 ; Valantia Cru- 
ciata, Linn. Sp. Pl. 1491; Hudson, 441 ; Light- 
foot, 663. 

In hedges, and the borders of woods, frequent. 

White Water Bed-straw. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 199; Eng. Bot. 1857; Hook. 
Lond. Fase. i. t.20; Gr. Fl. Eds. 36; Berwick 
Flora, 36. 

@ Hook. Br. Fl. 62; G. Witheringii, Sm. Eng. FI. 
i. 200; Eng. Bot. 2206; Hook. Fl. Scot. 51; 
With. ii. 261, t. xxviii ; Berwick Flora, 37. 

a In ditches and pools. @ in situations comparatively 
dry, by no means common. At Polam, D.—Mr. 
J. Backhouse. At the base of Cheviot, below Lang- 
ley-ford, N.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

Smooth Heath Bed-straw. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 201; Eng. Bot. 815; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 51; Berwick Flora, 37; G. montanum, 
Hudson, 67; G. procumbens, With. ii. 261. 

On moors and fells, abundant. 

G, uliginosum. Rough Marsh Bed-straw. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 201; Eng. Bot. 1972; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 51; Berwick Flora, 37; Lond. Fase. i. 
21; With. ii. 262. 

On the heath at Prestwick Carr, N. Near Berwick, 
not rare,x—Dr, G. Johnston. On Beamish Moor, 
Hear Medomsley, and near Winch-bridge, in Tees- 

ale, 

G. tricorne. 
Goose-grass, 

Sm. Eng. FL i. 205; Eng. Bot. 1641; With. 
ii. 264; G. spurium, Hudson, 68. 


Corn Bed-straw, Three-flowered 
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On Fulwell Hills. —Mr. E. Robson. In corn fields, 
near Seaton, and the mouth of Tees, D.—Mr. 
Backhouse. 

6. G.verum. Yellow Bed-straw, Cheese-rennet. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 208 ; Eng. Bot. 660; Curt. Fasc. 

vi. t. 13; Hook. FL. Scot. 50; Berwick Flora, 
36. 

In dry hilly situations, and on the sands of the sea 
shore, common. 

7. G, Mollugo. Great Hedge Bed-straw. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 208; Eng. Bot. 1673; With. ii. 
264; Hook. Fl. Scot. 53. 

In hedges and denes, frequent. 

G. boreale. Cross-leaved Bed-straw. 

Sm. Eng. FL i. 209 ; Eng. Bot. 105; Hook. FI. 
Scot. 53; With. ii. 267. 

On the banks of Tyne at Bywell, Wylam, Tow Park 
End, and Warden-mill, and on the banks of the Ir- 
thing, near Wardrew, N. On the banks of Tees, 
at Winch Bridge, and near Eglestone, on the banks 
ofthe Skern, near Darlington, and in Ciiffwood, D. 

. G. Aparine. Goose-grass, or Cleavers. 

Sm. Eng. FLi. 210; Eng. Bot. 816; Curt. Fasc. 
il. t. 9; Hook. Fl, Scot. 53. 
In hedges, common. 


= 


o 


57. PLANTAGO. 

- P. major. Greater Plantain. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 218; Eng. Bot. 1558; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 53; Curt. Fase. ii. t. 11. 

In meadows and pastures, every where. 

P. media. Hoary Plantain. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 214; Eng. Bot. 1559; Curt. 
Fasc. iv. t. 14; Hook. Fl. Scot. 53; Berwick 
Flora, 38. 

In pastures on the Magnesian Limestone, common. 
On dry pastures near Berwick, upon the Encrinal 
Limestone. 

3. P. lanceolata, Rib-wort Plaintain. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. 1.214; Eng. Bot.507; Curt. Fasc. 
ii. t. 10; Hook. Fl. Scot. 54; Berwick Flora, 
38. 

In meadows and pastures, frequent. I have gathered 
the panicled variety mentioned by Smith, in mea- 
dows at Beamish, D. 

4. P. maritima. Sea Plantain. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 215; Eng. Bot. 175; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 54; Berwick Flora, 38. 

On the sea coast, common. On Newcastle Town 
Moor, and near Bavington, N. Near the High 
Force of Tees, D. In the neighbourhood of Bar- 
nard Castle, D.—Mr. E. Robson. 

P. Coronopus. Bucks-horn Plantain, Star of the 
Earth. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 216; Eng. Bot. 892; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 54; Berwick Flora, 38. 

On the sea coast, common. 


_ 


bo 


oS 


58. SANGUISORBA, 
. 8. officinalis. Great Burnet. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 218; Eng. Bot, 1312; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 54. 
In moist meadows and pastures, frequent. 


— 


59. CORNUS. 


1. C. sanguinea. Wild Cornel-tree, Dog-wood. 


Mr. Winen’s Flora of Northumberland, &e. 


Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 221; Eng. Bot. 249; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 55. 

On the Magnesian Limestone, in woods and hedges 
about Hetton-le-Hole and Castle Eden, D. Near 
Norton, D.—John Hogg, Esq. 

2. C. Suecica. Dwarf Cornel. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 221; Eng. Bot. 310; Hook. FI. 
Scot. 55; With. ii, 278; Gr. Fl. Eds. 39; Ber- 
wick Flora, 39. 

On the Cheviot Hills, N., first discovered by Dr. 
Penny, who died in 1568; again noticed by Thos. 
Willisell in 1670.—Ray’s Letters, p. 68. Re-dis- 
covered by Dr. G. Johnston in 1828; on the east 
side of the mountain, two-thirds from the base, and 
close to the spring, where persons ascending gene- 
rally rest themselves. 


60. PARIETARIA. 

1. P. officinalis. Pellitory of the Wall. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 222; Eng. Bot. 879; Curt. Fasc. 
iv. t.63; Hook. Fl. Scot. 56; Berwick Flora, 
39. 

On Newcastle town walls, Durham Abbey, and on 
the ruins of most old castles, N. and D. Also on 
the Magnesian Limestone rocks near Southwick, 
D. On the ramparts of Berwick, and dyke below 
the chain bridge.—Dr. G. Johnston. 


61. ALCHEMILLA. 
1. A. vulgaris. Common Ladies’ Mantle. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 223; Eng. Bot. 597; Berwick 
F]. 39; Hook. Fl. Scot. 66; 8 A. minor, Hud- 
son, i. 59. 

a In woods, meadows, and pastures; 4 in mountainous 
situations. 

2. A. arvensis. Field Ladies’ Mantle, Parsley-piert. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 224; Eng. Bot. 1011; Hook. FI. 
Scot.56; Berwick Flora, 39. 

In barren situations, fallow fields, &c. 


TETRANDRIA TETRAGYNIA. 


62. ILEX. 
1. I. Aquifolium. Holly-tree. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 227; Eng. Bot. 496; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 56; Berwick Flora, 39. 
Remarkably luxuriant in the woods of Northumber- 
land and Durham. = 


63. POTAMOGETON. 
1. P. natans. Broad-leaved Pond-weed. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 228; Eng. Bot. 1822; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 57; Berwick Flora, 41. 
In ponds and rivulets. 
2. P. heterophyllum. Various-leaved, Pond-weed. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 229; Eng. Bot. 1285; With. ii. 
293; Hook. Fl. Scot. 57; Berwick Flora, 41. 
In Prestwick Carr, N. In pools near Wescrow 
Bourn, in Waskerley Park, D. 
3. P. perfoliatum. Perfoliate Pond-weed. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 229; Eng. Bot. 168 5 Br. Prod. 
343; Hook. Fl. Scot. 58; Berwick Flora, 41. 
In a lake at Dudley Shield, near Netherwitton, N. 
In the Skern, near Darlington. —Mr. E. Robson. 
In the Tweed, and in large ponds near Berwick. — 
Dr. G. Johnston. 


Mr. Wincu’s Flora of Northumberland, &c. 


This appears to be a native of Australia by Brown’s 
Prodromus. 

4. P. densum. Close-leaved Pond-weed. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 230; Eng. Bot. 397; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 58. 

In ponds at Walker, N. Ina spring near Manhaven, 
on the coast north of Whitburn, also in ponds at 
Hebburn, and the Skern, near Darlington, D. 

5. P. fluitans. Long-leaved floating Pond-weed. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 230; Eng. Bot. 1286; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 57; With. ii, 293; Gr. Fl. Eds. 40; P. 
rufescens, Hook. Br. Fl. 75. 

In Whey Syke, on Teesdale Forest, D. In ditches 
communicating with Hell Kettles, near Darlington. 
Mr. E. Robson. In ponds on Alnwick, moor, N. 
—Mr. John Davison. 

6. P. lucens. Shining Pond-weed. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 231; Eng. Bot. 376; Hook. Fi. 
Scot. 58; Gr. Fl. Eds. 41; Berwick Flora, 41. 

In Prestwick Carr, Crag Lake, and the lake at Dud- 
ley Shield; also in the mill-race at Hexham, in 
the Tweed above the Union Bridge, and a little 
below Coldstream, N. In the Whey-syke on Tees- 
dale Forest, the river Skern, and ponds near Dar- 
lington, D. 

7. P.crispum. Curled Pond-weed. 

Sm. Eng. FI. i. 233; Eng. Bot. 1012; Curt. Fasc. 
v. t. 15; Hook. Fl. Scot. 58 ; Berwick Flora, 41. 

In ponds and rivyulets. 

8. P. compressum. FF lat-stalked Pond-weed. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 233; Eng. Bot. 418; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 58; With. ii. 295. 

In ponds at Wide-haugh, near Dilston, N. In stells 
near Seaton, and in a pond near Darlington, D.— 
Mr. Backhouse. 

9. P. pusillum. Small Pond-weed. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 235; Eng. Bot. 215; With. ii. 
297; Gr. Fl. Eds. 41; Berwick Flora, 41. 

In the loch at Holy Island, and in Prestwick Carr, N. 
In ponds at Lambton, and in Mordent Carr, D. 
About Norton and Stockton, D.—John Hogg, Esq. 
In the Aln, near Alnwick, N.—Mr. J. Davison. 

10. P. pectinatum, Fennel-leaved Pond-weed. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 236; Eng. Bot. 323; Gr. Fl. 
Eds. 41; Berwick Flora, 42; With. ii. 295; 
Hook. Fl. Scot. 59; P. marinum, Linn. Sp. Pl. 
184 ; Hudson, 76. 

At Hell Kettles, near Darlington; in the river Wear 
at Chester New Bridge, near Lambton Ferry, and 
above Sunderland, D. In salt-water ditches near the 
Tees.—John Hogg, Esq. In salt marshes near 
Hilton, D.—Rev. J. Symons. In a salt-water 
ditch called Megey’s Bourn, north of Seaton Sluice, 
N. In the Tweed and the lough at Holy Island, 
N.—Dr. G. Johnston. 


64. RUPPIA. 
1, R. maritima. Sea Ruppia, Tassé] Pond-weed. 
Sm. Eng. FL. i. 237; Eng. Bot. 136; Hook. 
Lond. t. 50; FL Scot. 59; Gr. Fl. Eds, 42; 
With. ii. 297. 
In Meggy’s Bourn, north of Seaton Sluice, N. Near 
Tees Mouth, D.—Mr. E. Robson. 


65. SAGINA. 
1. S. procumbens. Procumbent Pearl-wort. 
Sm. Eng. FI. i. 238; Eng. Bot. 880; Curt. Fasc. 
iii. t. 12; Hook, Fl. Scot. 59 ; Berwick Flora, 42. 
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On walls and waste places, common. On the Fern 
Islands, N.— Dr. G. Johnston. 

2. S. maritima. Sea Pearl-wort. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 239; Eng. Bot. 2195; Hook. 
Lond. t. 115; Gr. Fl. Eds. 42 ; Berwick Flora, 
42. 

On Hartlepool Pier, D. On Seaton Moor, D.— 
Mr. Janson. Between Holy Island Castle and the 
Heugh, N. Onthe Fern Islands.—Dr. G. John- 
ston. 

8. S. apetala. Annual Small-flowered Pearl-wort. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 240; Eng. Bot. 881 ; Curt. Fasc. 
v. t. 14; Hook. FI. Scot. 60; Berwick Flora, 43. 

Near Sunderland, D. At Blackwell, D.—-Mr. 
Backhouse. On the heights between Belford and 
Bamborough.—Thompson’s Berwick Plants. On 
the walls at Fisher’s Fort, Berwick. —Dr. G. John-- 
ston. 


66. MQENCHIA. 
1. M. erecta. Upright Mcenchia. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 241; M. glauca, Hook. Fl. Scot. 
60; Sagina erecta, Eng. Bot. 609; Curt. Fasc. 
ii. 12; With. ii. 299. , 

In gravel pits on Durham Moor.—Rev. J. Symons. 
On Limestone hills, near Sunderland, D.—W. 
Weighell. 


67. RADIOLA. 
1. R. millegrana, Thyme-leaved Flax-seed. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 243; Eng. Bot. 893; Berwick 
Flora, 43 ; Hook. Fl. Scot. 60; Linum Radiola, 
With. ii. 435; Linn. Sp. Pl. 402. 

On Newcastle Town Moor, by the road leading to 
Benton, N.—Reyv. Jas. Birkett, Sp. Near Ber- 
wick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 


PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 


68. MYOSOTIS. 
1. M. palustris. Great Water Scorpion-grass. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 249; Hook. Fl. Scot. 67; Ber- 
wick Flora, 51; Eng. Bot. 1973; Curt. Lond. 
Fase. iii. 13. 

In rivulets, mill-pools, ditches, &c. 

2. M. caspitosa. Tufted Water Scorpion-grass. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 250; Berwick Flora, 51; Eng. 
Bot. t. 2661 ; Hook. Br. Fl. 83. 

In dry ditches, and by ponds near Wallington, N.— 
W.C. Trevelyan, Esq. In the lane below Unthank 
Colliery, near Berwick,—Dr. G. Johnston. 

3. M. sylvatica. Upright Wood Scorpion-grass. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 251; Hook. Fl. Scot. 66; Dill. 
Ray’s Syn. 229, t. ix. f. 3 (good). Berwick 
Flora, 52. 

In Castle Eden Dene, and near Middleton in Tees- 
dale, D. Near Whitfield, also in Scotswood Dene 
and Twizell Castle woods N. In Wallington 
woods, N.—W. C. Trevelyan, Esq. In Horncliff 
Dene, N.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

4. M. arvensis. Field Scorpion-grass. 

Eng. Bot. 2629 ; Hook. Br. Fl. 85 ; Fl. Scot. 67; 
M. scorpioides % arvensis, Sm. Fl. Brit. i. 212. 

B M. collina, Hook. Br. Fl. 85; M. arvensis, Eng. 
Bot. 2558 ; Sm. Eng. FI. i. 252. 
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% On hedge banks, and in woods, frequent. 
walls and basaltic rocks, frequent. 

. M. versicolor. Yellow and blue Scorpion-grass. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 253; Eng. Bot. 2558 and 480, 
f.i.; Hook. Fl. Scot. 67; Berwick Flora, 52. 
On walls, and in fields near Newcastle, but not com- 
mon. On Cloudy crags near Alnwick, N.—Mr. J. 

Davison. 


Bon 


ou 


69. LITHOSPERMUM. 
1. L. officinale. Common Gromwell, Grey Mill, 
Grey Miller. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 254; Eng. Bot. 134; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 68 ; With. i. 308. 

In Castle Eden and Hawthorn Dene, and Hilton 
woods, on the Magnesian Limestone, D. 

L. arvense. Corn Gromwell, Bastard Alkanet. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 255; Eng. Bot. 123; Hook. Fl, 

Scot. 68. 

In corn fields, frequent. 

Linnzus remarks, that the girls of the north of Europe 
paint their faces with the juice of the root, upon 
days of festivity. 

. L. maritimum. Sea Gromwell. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 256; Hook. Fl. Scot. 68 ; Gr. Fl. 
Eds. 44 ; Pulmonaria maritima, Eng. Bot. 368 ; 
Curt. Fase. vi. t. 18, t 

At Scremmerston Mill, between the Salt Pans and 
Berwick.—Lawson. Dill. Ray’s Syn. 228. 

This elegant plant has not been observed on the coast 
of Northumberland for many years past. On the 
shores of Cumberland and Wales, it is by no means 
rare, and I have specimens from Fifeshire. 


i) 
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70. ANCHUSA. 

. A. officinalis, Common Alkanet. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 258; Eng. Bot. 662; With. ii. 
310. 

Naturalized on the links near Hartley Pans, N. 
Brought here in ballast from the Continent. 

A. sempervirens. Evergreen Alkanet. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 258; Eng. Bot. 45; With. ii. 
310; Berwick Flora, 53; Hook. Lond. t. 94; 
Fl. Scot. 68. 

Naturalized near Berwick, in a hedge behind Ram- 
say’s barn.—Dr.Thompson. Near the Grieve’s 
House.—Dr. G. Johnston. 


_ 
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71. CYNOGLOSSUM. 
- C. officinale. Common Hound’s-tongue. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 260; Eng. Bot. 921; Curt. Fasc. 
iv. t. 16; Hook. Fl. Scot. 69; Berwick Flora, 
53. 

By road sides and on rubbish, particularly near the 
coast, but by no meanscommon, N. and D. On 


the links at Scremmerston and Holy Island, N.— 
Dr. G. Johnston. 


_ 


71. PULMONARIA. 
. P. officinalis. Common Lung-wort. 

Sm. Eng. Vl. 261; Eng. Bot. 118; With. ii. 312; 
Gr. Fl. Eds. 46. 

In_ Cliff Wood, six miles west of Darlington, D.— 
Mr. E. Robson. Near the gate of the Stocking, in 
the neighbourhood of Alnwick, N.—Miss Pringle, 
Sp. In a wood near Howick.—Rev. J. Dodd. 
Probably naturalized in all these habitats. 


_ 
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72. SYMPHYTUM. 
1. S. offvinale. Common Comfrey. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 263; Eng. Bot. 817; Curt. Fasc. 
iv. 18; Hook. Fl. Scot. 69. 

BS. patens, Sib. Fl. Ox. 70; With. ii. 315. 

On the banks of Pont near Ponteland, in lanes at 
Benwell; and in Wall’s End Dene, N. By hedges 
between South Shieldsand Jarrow, D. At Polam, 
near Darlington, D.—Mr. J. Backhouse. 6 On 
the banks of Pont, near Ponteland, N. 

2. S. tuberosum. 'Tuberous-rooted Comfrey. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 263; Eng. Bot. 1502; Lightfoot, 
1091; Gr. Fl. Eds. 46; With. ii. 315 ; Hook. 
Brit. Fl. 81. 

Durham.—Mr. E. Robson, in Hooker’s Flora. By 
the side of the Whiteadder, half-way between its 
mouth and the bridge within Berwick bounds. —Dr. 
G. Johnston. 


73. BORAGO. 

- B. officinalis. Common Borage. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 264; Eng. Bot. 36; With. ii. 

315; Hook. Fl. Scot. 70; Berwick Flora, 53. 

Naturalized on the ballast hills of Tyne and Wear, N. 
and D. On the links between Hartlepool and the 
second wind-mill, D.—John Hogg, Esq. In fields 

at Hallidon, N.k—Mr. A. Baird. 


74. ASPERUGO. 
1. A. precumbens. German Mad-wort. 

Sm. Eng. I'l. i. 265; Eng. Bot. 661; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 70; Gr. Fl. Eds. 46; Berwick Flora, 54 ; 
With. ii. 316. 

In the Holy Island, N.—Dill. Ray’s Syn. 228. On 
Bamborough Castle, and on rubbish by the road side 
below it, N.—Miss Nevison and Miss Forster, Sp. 


75. LYCOPSIS. 
1. L. arvensis, Small Bugloss. 
Sm. Eng. FI. i. 267; Eng. Bot. 938; Curt. Fasc. 
v. t. 7; Hook. Fl. Scot. 70. 
In corn-fieids and the links of the sea coast. 


76. ECHIUM. 
1. E. vulgare. Common Blue Viper’s Bugloss. 
Sm. Eng. Fl i. 268; Eng. Bot. 181; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 70 ; Berwick Flora, 54. 

In fields, on waste ground, and on the links on the 
sea coast, not very frequent. 

I have gathered an elegant variety with white flowers, 
(not noticed by Smirn or WirHERING), on the west- 
ern extremity of Box Hill, Surrey. 

2. E, italicam. White Viper’s Bugloss. 

Sm. Fl. Brit. i. 221; Eng. Bot.. 2081 ; With. ii. 
317. 

On Sunderland ballast hills, D. : at one time far from 
rare but imported from the Continent, 1 make no 

oubt. 


_ 


77. PRIMULA. 
1. P. vulgaris. Primrose. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 270; Eng. Bot. 4; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 71; P. acaulis, Curt. Fase. vi. 16; Ber- 
wick Flora, 54. 

8 P. elatior. (Oxlip.) 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 270; Eng. Bot. 5J3; With. i. 

319; Hook. Fl. Scot. 71. 


Mr. Wrnen’s Flora of Northumberland, Sc. 


y P. veris. (Cowslip.) 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 271; Eng. Bot. 5; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 71; Berwick Flora, 55, 

a In groves and thickets, and on the banks of hedges. 
Var. 1; flowers of a brownish or dusky red. In 
Felton woods, on the banks of the Coquet, N. In 
Swansfield plantations near Alnwick, N.-—Miss 
Pringle. Near Harperley, D.—John Hogg, Esq. 
& on the banks of Team near Urpeth, in meadows 
near Chester-le-street and Lambton, and in Dalton 
Dene, D. At Snipperley.—Rev. J. Symons. 
Near Norton and Stockton, D.—John Hogg, Esq. 
In Hulne woods, near Alnwick, N.—Mr. J. Da- 
vison. War. 1; flowers tinged with red. In mea- 
dows near Castle Eden Dene, D. y in meadows 
and pastures. Var. 1; With. ii. 390; Sm. Eng. 
Fl. i. 271. The outside of the corolla scarlet. 
Near Brunton Mill, N. 

However singular it may appear, yet the experiments 
of the Hon. and Rev. W. Herserr, detailed in 
the 4th vol. of the Horticultural Transactions, at p. 
19, clearly prove the suspicions of Linn aus, that the 
Primrose, Ox-lip, Cowslip, and Polyanthus, were 
only varieties of the same species, to be well ground- 
ed. On this subject, so interesting in a Botanic 
point of view, Professor Hrnstow’s paper, pub- 
lished in Loudon’s Magazine for September, 1830, 
throws additional light. 

2. P. furinosa. Bird’s-eye Primrose. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 272; Eng. Bot. 6; Hook. Lond. 
t. 133; With. ii. 320; Gr. Fl, Eds. 48; Curt. 
Fasc. vi. t. 9. 

In bogs and wet pastures near Easington, Painsher, 
Hilton Castle, Castle Eden, East Murton, and Dal- 
ton-le-Dale ; also near Eglestone, and in Teesdale 
Forest, D. Near Ovingham, N. Near Durham, 
Norton, to the west of Stainton, and in Close wood, 
near Embleton, D.—John Hogg, Esq. This pretty 
Primula follows the Wear and Tees from the sea- 
coast to the Sub-Alpine mountains, in which these 
rivers have their sources. 


78 MENYANTHES. 
1. M. trifoliata. Buckbean Marsh-Trefoil. 


Sm. Eng. Fl.i. 274; Eng. Bot. 495; Curt. Fasc. | 


iv. t. 17; Woodv. t. 23 
Berwick Flora, 55. 
In marshes and bogs, not rare. 


79. VILLARSIA. 
1. V. nympheoides. Fringed Water-lilly. 

Vent. Lindley Br. Syn. 180; Hook. Br. Fl. 92; 
Menyanthes nympheides, Sm. Eng. FI. i. 275 ; 
Eng. Bot. 217. 

This elegant plant, a native of the Thames, near 
Hampton Court, Walton, and Windsor, has become 
naturalized in the ponds at Wallington, N. 


80. HOTTONIAw 
1. H. palustris. Feather-foil Water Violet. 

Sm. Eng. FIL. i. 276; Eng. Bot. 364; Curt. Fasc. 
ae te Vis Wathsyi1.3225 

At. Mainsforth Carr near Rushyford, in a pool below 
East Boldon, and near Cocken, D. In ditches 
near Darlington.—Rev. J. Harriman. Also near 
Norton, D.—John Hogg, Esq. 

This plant does not appear in Hooker’s Flora Scotica, 
nor has it been met with north of the Tyne. 


Hook. Fl. Scot. 71; 
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81. LYSIMACHIA. 
1. L. vulgaris. Yellow Loosestrife. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 277; Eng. Bot. 761; Curt. Fasc. 
v. t. 19; Hook. Fl. Scot. 72; Robson’s FL 73; 
Berwick Flora, 56; With. ii. 323, 

By the side of a pond at the south-west end of Wide- 
haugh near Dilston, by the road to Hexham, and 
on the banks of North Tyne at Low Park-end near 
Nunwick, N.—Wallisi. 157. I have not been able 
to find it in these localities. At Sow-mire near 
Swinton, Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. By the 
Drop-wellon the banks of Skerne near Darlington, 
where it was noticed by S. Robson.—Rev. John 
Harriman, from whom I have specimens. 

2. L. punctata, Four-leaved Loose-strife. 

Hook. Brit. Fl. 88; Jacq. Aust. iv. 366. 

‘‘T have gathered this plant twenty-five years ago on 
the banks of the Skerne, in abundance; the plant 
grew both above and below the Railway-bridge. 
A botanist from Richmond of the name of Warp 
gathered it three or four years since in the same si- 
tuation.”—Mr. Backhouse, MSS. 

3. L. xemorum. Wood Loosestrife, Yellow Pimper- 
nel. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 278; Eng. Bot. 527; Curt. Fasc. 
v. t. 18; Hook. Fl. Scot. 72; Berwick Flora, 
56. 

In moist woods, and on bogs. 

4, L. Nummularia. Creeping Loosestrife, Money- 
wort, Herb Twopence. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 279; Eng. Bot. 528; Curt. Fasc. 
iii. t. 14; Hook. FJ. Scot. 72; With. ii. 325, 

On Hebburn ballast hills, D. St. Anthon’s ballast 
hills; N. 


82. ANAGALLIS. 
1. A. arvensis. Scarlet Pimpernel. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i, 280; Eng. Bot. 529; Curt. Fasc. 

i.t. 12; Hook. Fl. Scot. 72 ; Berwick Flora,-56. 
6 A. cerulea, (Blue Pimpernel.) 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 280; Eng. Bot. 1828 ; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 72; <A. arvensis, y Sm. FI. Brit. 230; 
With. ii. 325, var. 2d. 

e In fallow fields, but not very frequent in the north. 
& on Hebburn and Sunderland ballast hills, D. 
Near Mitford on the Wansbeck, N.—Capt. Mit- 
ford. In the corn fields about Alnwick, sparingly. 
—Wallis, i. 207. Two miles west of Norton among 
tares and beans, D.—J. Hogg, Esq. 

In a communication to Loudon’s Magazine, for No- 
vember, 1830, p. 537, Professor Hrnstow observes, 
“that he received last year from the Rev. E. Wit- 
SON some specimens and seeds of dnagallis cerulea, 
gathered in Yorkshire; from these seeds he raised 
a dozen plants, nine of which had blue flowers, and 
three red.”’ This experiment proves dnagallis ar- 
vensis and Anagallis carulea, to be merely varieties 
of the same species. 

2. A. tenella. Bog Pimpernel. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 281; Eng. Bot. 530; Curt. Fasc. 
ili. t. 15; Hook. Fl. Scot. 73; With. ii. 326; 
Berwick Flora, 57; Gr. Fl. Eds. 49. 

In bogs near Urpeth, and at Kyo Heugh, alsoin Ry- 
hope Dene, D. On wet ground by the Tees near 
Eglestone.—Rev.J. Harriman. Between Darling- 
ton and Haughton, and by the Link House near 
Hartlepool, D.—Mr. Backhouse. On the north 

side of the streamlet by Acomb smelting mill near 


Hexham.— Wallis, i. 206. Point near Bambo- 
rough.—Thompson’s Berwick Plants. Near Crow 
Hall opposite Ridley Hall.—Mr. J. Thompson. 
On Alnwick Moor, N.—Miss Pringle. 


83. CONVOLVULUS. 
1, C. arvensis. Small Bind-weed. 

Sm. Eng. FL i. 284; Eng. Bot. 312; Curt. Fase. 
ii. 13; Hook. Fl. Seot. 73; Berwick Flora, 57. 

In fields near the sea coast of Northumberland and 
Durham. Notvery common in the north of Eng- 
land. 

. C. sepium. Great Bindweed. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 284; Eng. Bot. 313; Curt. Fasc. 
j. t. 13; Hook. Fl. Scot. 74; Berwick Flora, 
57; Calystegia sepium, R. Br. Lindley Syn. 167. 

In moist woods and hedges, but by no means common. 
In hedges behind St. Anthon’s ballast hills, N. 

3. C. Soldanella. Sea Bind-weed. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 285; Eng. Bot. 314; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 74; With. ii. 828; Calystegie Soldanella, 
R. Br. Lindley Syn. 167. 
On the inks near South Shields below the Bent 
House, D. July 11, 1828. First noticed there by 
Mr. A. Hancock. 


84. CAMPANULA. 
. C. rotundifolia, Round-leaved Bell-flower. 
Sm. Eng. FI. i. 287 ; Eng. Bot. 866; Curt. Fasc. 

iv. 21; Hook. Fl. Scot. 74. 

« On the borders of fields, heaths, &c. frequent. 6 

flore albo,in Heaton Dene, N. 

C. Rapunculus. Rampion Bell-flower. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 289 ; Eng, Bot. 283 ; Hook. Lond. 

t. 80; With. ii. 330. 

In a grassy field of the Glebe at Norton, D.—John 

Hogg, Esq. 

Probably the outcast of some garden, the root having 
long been used as a table vegetable. 
. C. latifolia. Giant Bell-flower. 

Sm. Eng. FL i. 290; Eng. Bot. 302; Hook. FI. 

Scot. 75; With. ii. 331. 
In moist woods and hedges, not rare. 
4, C. glomerata. Clustered Bell-flower. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i, 292; Eng. Bot. 90; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 75; Gr. Fl. Eds. 51. 

On the banks of Tyne near Wylam, near St. Oswald’s 
and Chollerford, N. In a field by the lime-kilns 
at Wall near Chollerford-bridge, in woody banks 
near Netherwarden, near Hexham, and by the 
banks of ‘Tyne, in the meadow near Bywell, also 
Crag-close near Barwesford, N.—Wallis, i. 162. 
In Hulne woods near Alnwick.—Miss Pringle. 
All these localities are in the Encrinal Limestone 
district. In woods at Cocken, near Chester-le- 
Street, D. On Barbara Riggs, near Barnardcas- 
tle, and near Gainforth, D.—Rev. J. Harriman. 
In meadows near Croft, D.—J. Hogg, Esq. 

5. C. hybrida. Corn Bell-flower. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 293; Eng. Bot. 375; With. ii. 
334. 

In corn fields near Norton, D.—J. Hogg, Esq. In 
corn fields on Tunstal-hills, and on Sunderland bal- 
last-hills, D. Not met with in Scotland. 

Tunstal-hills and Norton, are in the Magnesian Lime- 
stone district. 
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85. JASIONE. 


1. J. montana. Sheep’s-bit, Sheep’s Scabious. 


) 


~ 


on 


. V. hirta. 


. V. palustris. 


. V. canina. 


. V. tricolor. 


. WV. lutea. 
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Sm. Eng. Fi. i. 296; Eng. Bot. 882; Curt. Fasc. 
iv. t. 58; Hook. Fl. Scut. 76. 

On the banks of hedges near Gilsland, Hexham and 
Haltwhistle, N. Near Hamsterley and Witton-le- 
Wear, D.—Mr. E. Robson. 


86. VIOLA. 

Hairy Violet. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 301; Eng. Bot. 894; Curt. Fasc. 
i. 64; Hook. Fl. Scot. 76; Gr. FI. Eds. 51; 
With. ii. 353 ; Berwick Flora, 58. 

On banks near Bywell, Ovingham, and Wylam, N. 
Near Jarrow, Whitburn, and in Castle Eden dene, 
D. New Mill banks, near Berwick,—Dr. Thomp- 
son. On Ratcheugh Crags, near Alnwick, N.— 
Mr. J. Davison. 

V. odorata. Sweet Violet. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 301; Eng. Bot. 619; Curt. Fasc. 
i. t. 63; Hook. Fl. Scot. 77; Gr. Fl. Eds. 51; 
With. ii. 354. 

Near Prudhoe Castle, Ovingham, and Hexham, N. 
Near Finchall Abbey, Chester-le-Street, Hetton- 
leeHole, and Dalton-le-Dale, D. Near Hilton 
Castle, and at Bede’s Well, near Jarrow.—Mr. J. 
Thornhill, jun. 

Marsh Violet. 

Sm. Eng. FL i. 302; Eng. Bot. 444; Curt. Fase. 
lil. t. 58; Hook. Fl. Scot. 77; With. ii. 355 ; Gr. 
Fl. Eds. 52; Berwick Flora, 58. 

In boggy ground, in East Common wood, near Hex- 
ham, and at Prestwick Carr, N. On ‘Teesdale 
Forest, in Ravensworth woods, near Urpeth, Bea- 
mish, and Witton-le-Wear, D. Near Murton 
Craggs, and below Shoreswood Hall. — Dr. Thomp- 
son. 

Dog’s Violet. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 303; Eng. Bot. 620; Curt. Fasc. 
ii. 61; Hook. Fl. Scot. 77. 

In groves, by hedges, and on heathy ground, common. 

Pansy Violet Heart’s-ease. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 305; Eng, Bot. 1287; Curt. Fase. 
i. t.65; Hook. Fl. Scot. 77; Berwick Flora 58 ; 
8 V. arvensis, Sibthorp 84; Symon’s Syn. 61. 

«In corn fields, and by road sides; 6 more frequent 
than & in similar situations. 

Yellow Mountain Pansy. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 306; Eng. Bot. 721; Hook FI. 
Scot. 77; With. ii. 357; Gr. Fl. Eds. 52; Ber- 
wick Flora, 59; V. grandiflora, Hudson, 380; 
Lightfoot, 508. 

On mountainous pastures in Weardale, and in Tees- 
dale Forest, D. At Housesteads, near the Ro- 
man Wall, and on the banks of Beldon Bourn, 
near Blanchland, N. 


87. VERBASCUM. 

V. Thapsus. Great Mullein, High Taper. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 307; Eng. Bot. 549; Woodv. t. 
125; Hook. Fl. Scot. 78; Grev. Fl. Eds. 53; 
Berwick Flora, 59. 

Onthe Ballast-hills of Tyne and Wear, N.and D. Near 
Jesmond, and in the bed of Till, near Wooler, N. 
Near Pierce Bridge.—Mr. Backhouse. By road 
sides near East Harrington.—Rev. J. Symons. 
wenn Norton.—J. Hogg, Esq. At Castle Eden, 


Frequently the out-cast of cottage gardens. 
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. A. Belladonna. 


. S. nigrum. 


. E. Centaurium. 
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V. nigrum. Dark, or Black Mullein. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 311; Eng. Bot. 59; Curt. Fasc. 
ji. t. 103; Hook. FI. Scot. 78; Gr. Fl. Eds. 83 ; 
With. ii. 342; Berwick Flora, 59. 

On the ballast-hills of Tyne and Wear, N. and D.— 
Naturalized on waste ground at Ord, near Berwick, 
— Dr. G. Johnston. 


88. DATURA. 

D. Stramonium. Thorn-apple. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 314, Eng. Bot. 1288; Curt. Fasc. 
vi. t. 17; Woodv. t. 124; With. ii. 344. 

On the Ballast-hills of Tyne and Wear, N. and D. 
Near Darlington.—Mr. Backhouse. Durham and 
Norton, D.—J. Hogg, Esq. 

A naturalized exotic, and not mentioned in the Flora 
Scotica by Hooker. 


89. HYOSCYAMUS. 

H. niger. Common Henbane. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 315; Eng. Bot. 591; Woodv. t. 
52; HEfook. Fl. Scot. 78; Berwick Flora, 60 ; 
Gr. Fl. Eds. 53. 

On sandy waste ground, particularly near the sea 
coast. 

Hyoscyamus albus, is admitted by Withering into his 
Arrangement, in consequence of specimens having 
been gathered on the Sunderland Ballast-hills, by 
Mr. E. Robson; upon similar grounds Hyoscyumus 
aureus, and fifty other exotics, might have been inser- 
ted in this catalogue. 


90. ATROPA. 

Dwale, or Deadly Nightshade. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. 1.316; Eng. Bot. 592 ; Woodv. t. 1; 
Curt. Fase. v. t. 16; Hook. FJ. Scot. 78; Gr. 
Fl. Eds. 53; With. ii. 346; Berwick Flora, 60. 

By the Waggon-way side, between Walbottle and 
Newburn, and on the banks of Wooler Water, N. 
On the banks of Wear, near Durham Abbey, below 
Mr. Fox’s garden, where it was observed by Mr. S. 
Robson. See Fl. p. 75. Near Pierce-bridge.—Mr. 
E. Robson; and near the Old Mill, in the parish 
of Conniscliff, D.—Rev. J. Harriman. 


91. SOLANUM. 


- S. Dulcamara. Woody Nightshade, Bitter-sweet. 


Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 317; Eng. Bot. 365; Curt. Fasc. 
i. t- 14; Woodv. t. 33; Hook. Fl. Scot. 79; 
Berwick Flora, 60; Gr. Fl. Eds. 54. 

In hedges and woods, but not very common. 

Common or Garden Nightshade. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 318; Eng. Bot. 566; Curt. Fase. 
li. t. 14; Woodv. t. 226; Hook. FL. Scot. 79. 
On the Ballast-hills of Tyne and Wear, N. and D. 
Near Chester-le-Street, D. Between Shincliffe and 
Durham.—J. Hogg, Esq. Rare in the north of 

England. 


92. ERYTHRAEA. 

Common Centaury. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i.320; Hook. Fl. Scot. 79; Gr. Fl. 
Eds. 54; Berwick Flora, 61; Chironia Centau- 
rium, Curt. Fase. iv. 22; Woodv. t. 157. 

8 E. latifolia, Sm. Eng. FI. i. 321; Hook. Br. Fl. 
93. 
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. E. littoralis. 


. S. Valerandi. 


. R. catharticus. 
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# On barren pastures, heaths, and the sea coast. 
6 on the Links between Marsdon Hall and South 
Shields, D, Near Cullercoats, N. 

Dwarf-tufted Centaury. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 320; Hook. Fl. Scot. 80; Berwick 
Flora, 61; Gr. Fl. Eds. 54; Chironia littoralis, 
Turner and Dillwyn’s Guide, 469; Northum- 
berland and Durham Guide, vol. i. No. 223, and 
v. ii, preface, iii; With. ii. 350. Centaurea ma- 
ritima florum laciniis obtusis—Linnzei Spolia Bo. 
tanica, t. 3. f. 3. MSS., 1729. 

On the Links south of Bamborough Castle, and on 
Holy Island, N.—July the 19th and 20th, 1804. 

On the Links at Holy Island I have noticed thousands 
of the Dwarf Centaury, without finding one plant 
approximating in the shape of its leavesto the Com- 
mon Centaury, even whose variety, the Broad leaved 
Centaury of Smith, still retains its elliptical leaves 
on our sea beach; those of Lrythrea liitoralis, on 
the other hand, are with us invariably linear, but ob- 
tuse. Still cultivation alone can determine whether 
it should rank as aspecies. The rough sketch above 
quoted, drawn by the pen of Linnzus, is very cha- 
racteristic, 


93. SAMOLUS. 

Brookweed, Water Pimpernel. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 323; Eng. Bot. 703; Curt. Fasc. 
iv. t. 20; Hook. FI. Scot. 80; Gr. Fl. Eds. 55 ; 
Br. Prod. 428; Pursh. 158; Willd. Sp. Pl. i. 
927; With. ii. 337; Berwick Flora, 62. 

In bogs at Willington Quay, and Prestwick Carr, on 
the coast at Holy Island, near the Snook, and on 
the beach at Bamborough, N. In the marsh below 
Southwick, and on the coast between Sunderland 
and Ryhope, also near Hartlepool, and Castle Eden, 

About Darlington.—S, Robson. See Flora, 
p- 72. Near Norton, and on the sea banks near 
Blackwell Halls, D.—J. Hogg, Esq. 

A very widely disseminated plant, appearing to be in- 
digenous in the four quarters of the globe, and found 
even in Australia. 


94. LONICERA. 

L. Periclymenum. Common Honeysuckle, or 
Woodbine. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 326; Eng. Bot. 800; Curt. Fasc. 
i, t. 15; Hook. Fl. Scot, 80; Berwick Flora, 
62. 

In woods and hedges, common. 

L. Xylosteum. Upright Honeysuckle. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 326; Eng. Bot. 916; With. ii. 
338; Hook. Br. Fl. 103. 

Naturalized in hedges by the turnpike road, south of 
Alnwick, also in the wood called the Stocking, N. 
On the rocks under the Roman wall, on the west 
side of Shewing Shields, and by Crag Lake.—Wal- 
lis, North. i. 149. Stunted plants of the common 
Woodbine, grow in these two localities. 


95. RHAMNUS. 
Buckthorn. 

Sm. Eng. FI. i. 327; Eng. Bot. 1629; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 80; Woodv. t. 114; With. ii. 351. 

In Ryhope dene, D.—W. Weigiell’s Herb. 


96. EUVONY MUS. 


E. europeus. Spindle-tree, Prickwood. 
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Sm. Eng. FI. i. 329; Eng. Bot, 362; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 81; Grev. Fl. Eds. . With. li. 353 ; 
Berwick Flora, 63. 

In Heaton and Scotswood denes, and in Tecket wood, 
N. In Ashwood, near Belford. —Thompson’s 
Berwick Plants. At Capon Cleugh, near Aller- 
wash, also in the Brush wood, on the banks of south 
Tyne, N.—Wallis, i. 141. aan the Darlington-lane, 


one mile from Norton, D .—J. Hogg, Esq. In 
Ryhope and Castle Eden denes, D. In Shipley 
wood, near Eglestone.—Rev. J. Harriman. 


97. RIBES. 

1. R. rubrum. Common Currants. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i, 330; Eng. Bot. 1289; Woodv. t. 
74; Hook. FI. Scot. 81; With. ii. 359. 

In woods, and on the banks of rivulets, N. and D. In 
Teesdale, near Eglestone, D.—Rev. J. Harriman. 
In Hulne woods, near Alnwick, N.—Mr. J. Davi- 
son. 

. R. petreum Rock Currants. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 331; Eng. Bot. 705.; Hook. Fl. 

Scot. 

In Ravensworth woods, and hedges near Harperly, 
also near Conniscliffe, and Eglestone, andin'Teesdale 
Forest, D. Near Pierce bridge. —Mr. Backhouse. 
In Scotswood dene, N. In Heaton dene, N.—Mr. 
J. Thornhill. 

3. R. spicatum. Acid Mountain Currants. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 331; Eng. Bot. 1290; Linn, Tr. 
iii. 240, t. 21; With ii. 360. 

Between Pierce bridge and Gainford, D.—Mr. E. 
Robson. At present extinct, E. R. MSS. 

From its mode of flowering the spikes being upright ; 
this Currant appears very different from ‘the prece- 
ding species, but whether specifically distinct, I will 
not pretend to say. It is still in cultvation in cu- 
rious gardens at Darlington, and with Mr. J. Back- 
house, at York. 

4. R. alpinum. Tasteless Mountain Currants. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i, 332; Eng. Bot. 704; Hook. Fl. 

Scot. 81; With. ii. 359. 

In Felton wood, N. In hedges near Murton House, 
near Chester- ie- Street, D. “In woods near Darling- 
ton.—Mr. E. Robson. And in Cliff wood, D.— 
Mr. Backhouse. On the west bank of the wood 
called the Stocking, near Alnwick.—Mr. F. Ma- 
nisty. Also in. Hulne woods, N.—Mr. J. Davison. 

. R. nigrum. Black Currants. 

a Eng. Fl. i. 332; Eng. Bot. 1291; Woodv. t. 

; Hook. Fl. Scot. 82; With. ii. 360. 

On the banks of Pont, ead Prestwick Carr, N. In 
Ravensworth, and most other woods near Newcas- 
tle. On the banks of Skerne, near Darlington D. 
—Mr. E. Robson. 

R. Grossularia. Rough Gooseberry. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 333 ; Eng. Bot. 1292; Berwick 
Flora, 63; Hook. FL. Scot. 82 38 With. ii. 361, 
2d variety ; R. Uva-crispa, Eng. Bot. 2057. 

# In woods and hedges. 6 near -Lamesley, D. 


bo 


or 
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98. HEDERA. 
. H. Helix. Common Ivy. 
Sm. Eng. F1.i.354; Eng. Bot. 1267; Curt. Fasc. 
i. t.16; Hook. Fl. Scot. 82, 
On old buildings, and in woods and hedges. 


_ 


Mr. Wrycu’s Flora of Northumberland, &c. 


99. GLAUX. 

Black Salt-wort. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 336; Eng. Bot. 13; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 82; Gr. Fl. Eds. 56; With. ii, 263; Ber- 
wick Flora, 64, 

In salt marshes on Tyne, Tweed, Blyth, Wear, Tees, 


1. G. maritima. 


&e. 
100. VINCA. 
1. V. minor. Lesser Periwinkle. 


Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 338; Eng. Bot. 917; Curt. Fasc. 
lii. t. 16; Hook. Fl. Scot. 82; Gr. FJ. Eds. 57; 
With. ii. 365. 

At Blackwell.—Mr. Backhouse. In Hyltcn-lane, 
D.—Rev. J. Symons. Naturalized in Wallington 
ponds, and in Swansfield plantations, near Alnwick, 


PENTANDRIA DIGYNIA. 


100. CHENOPODIUM. 

. C. Bonus-Henricus. Perennial Goosefoot, 
cury Goosefoot. 

Sm. Eng. FI. ii. 9; Eng. Bot. t. 1033; Curt. Fasc. 
iil. t. 17; Hook, Fl. Scot. 83; Berwick Flora, 
65. 

On rubbish, and by way sides. 

C. urbicum. Upright Goosefoot. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 10; Eng. Bot. 717; Hook. Fl: 
Scot. 83; Gr. Fl. Eds. 58; With. ii. 367. 

On the ballast: hills of Tyne and Wear, N. and D.— 
Near Darlington.—Mr. Backhouse. Near Field 
Houses, D.—Rev. J. Symons. 

3. C. rubrum. Red Goosefoot. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii 11; Eng. Bot. 1721; 
Flora, 65; Curt. Fasc. vi. t. 21; Gr. 
58; Hook. Fl. Scot. 84. 

By road sides near Chirton, N. On the ballast-hills 
of Tyne and Wear, N. and D. Near Berwick, 
frequent, and on the Fern Islands. —Dr. G. John- 
ston. Near Darlington, D.—Mr. Backhouse. 

4. C, botryodes. Many : spiked Goosefoot. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 11; Eng. Bot. 2247; Hook. Br. 
Fl. 138. 

On_ Sunderland ballast-hills,) D.—-W. Weighell’s 
Herb. 

C. murale. Nettle-leaved Goosefoot. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 11 ; Eng. Bot. 1722 
vi. t. 20; Hook. Fl: Scot. 84; 
Berwick Flora, 65. 

On rubbish, and by road sides near Gateshead, Ches- 
ter-le-Street, and Hartlepool, D. Near the Castle 
on Holy Island, N. 

6. C. hybridum. Maple-leaved Goosefvot: 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 12; Eng. Bot. 1919; Curt. Fasc. 
iv. t. 23; Hook. Fl. Scot. 84; Gr. Fl. Eds. 58; 
With. ii. 369. 

On St. Anthon’s ballast-hills, N. 
land ballast-bills, D. 

7. CG. album. White Goosefoot. 
Sm. Eng. FL. ii. 13; Eng. Bot. 1723 ; Curt. Fasc. 

i. t. 15; Hook. Fl. Scot. 84; y C. viride, Linn. 
Sp. Pl. i. 319. 


On waste and cultivated ground, common. 


(=I 


Mer- 


i) 


Berwick 
Fl. Eds. 


a 


; Curt. Fasc. 
With. ii. 370; 


On the Sunder< 


Mr. Wiwcen’s Flora of Northumberland, &c. 


8. C. ficifolium. Fig-leaved Goosefoot. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 13; Eng. Bot. 1724; C. viride, 
Curt. Fase. ii. t. 16; C. serotinum, Hudson, 106. 

On St. Anthon’s, and Sunderland ballast-hills, also 
by road sides, and on dunghills, N. and D. 

9. C. glaucum. Oak-leaved Goosefoot. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 14; Eng, Bot. 1454; With. ii. 
370. 

By road sides near Ponteland, at Chirton, and on 
St. Anthon’sballast-hills, N. Near Darlington, D. 
—Mr. E. Robson. On Sunderland ballast-hills, D. 

—W. Weighell’s Herb. 
10. Cy olidum. Stinking Goosefoot. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 14; Eng. Bot, 1084 ; Curt. Fase. 
v. t.20; Hook. Fl. Scot. 83; With ii. 370; C. 
Vulvaria, Hudson, 107 ; Woodv. t. 145. 

On rubbish at Friar’s Goose, near Gateshead, and by 
road sides near Westoe, D. 

ll. C. acutifolium. Sharp Entire-leaved Goosefoot. 

Sm. Eng. FI. ii. 15; Eng. Bot. 1481; C. polysper- 
mum, Curt. Fase. ii. t. 17; Northumberland 
and Durham Guide, i. 25; With. ii. 371. 

On Sunderland ballast-hills, D.—W. Weighell’s 
Herb. 

12. C. maritimum. Sea Goosefoot, Sea Blite. 

Sm. Eng. FI. ii. 16; Eng. Bot. 633; Gr. Fl. Eds. 
59; With. ii. 371; Berwick Flora, 65. 

On the coast, and in the salt marshes of Tyne, Wear, 
Tees, &c. N. and D. On Holy Island, and the 
coast near Beal.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

13. C. fruticosum. Shrubby Sea-side Goosefoot. 

Hook. Br. Fl. 136 ; Salsola fruticosa, Sm. Eng. F1. 
ii. 18; Eng. Bot. 634; With. ii. 377. 

On Willington ballast-hills, N. 


101. BETA. 
1. B. maritima. Sea Beet. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 17; Eng. Bot. 285; Hook. 
Scot. 84; Gr. Fl. Eds. 59. 
On the Sea coast near Hartley Pans and Newbiggin, 
N. Onthe shore near Ryhope and Sunderland, D. 


Fl. 


102. SALSOLA. 
.S. Kali. Prickly Salt-wort. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 18; Eng. Bot. 634; Woodv. t. 
143; Hook. Fl. Scot. 85; Berwick Flora, 66. 
On the sandy sea beach, common. 


; 103. ULMUS. 
. U. campestris. Common Small-leaved Elm. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 20; Eng. Bot. 1886, 
In plantations, but not a native of the north of Eng- 
land. 
. U. suberosa. Common Cork-barked Elm. 
Sm. Eng. FL ii. 21; Eng. Bot. 2161; U. campes- 
tris, Woody. t. 197. 
In woods and hedges, probably indigenous. 
. U. major. Dutch Cork-barked Elm. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 21; Eng, Bot, 2542. 
In plantations and hedge rows, but not indigenous. 
Possibly a cultivated variety of U. swherosa. 
U. montana. Broad-leaved Elm, Wych Hasel. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 22; Eng. Bot. 1887; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 85; Gr. Fl. Eds. 60; Berwick Flora, 66. 
In woods and hedges, truly indigenous. 
5. U. glabra. Smooth-leayed, or Wych Elm. 
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Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 23; Eng. Bot. 2248; U. montana 
8, Sm. Fl. Brit. 282. 

Near the edges of the moors, N. and D. 

Probably a variety of the preceding species. I doubt 


whether our plant be Udmus glabra, of Lindley.— 
Syn. 226. 


104. CUSCUTA. 
. C. Epithymum. Lesser Dodder. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 25; Eng. Bot., at p. 378; Hook. 
Fl. Scot. 86; With. ii, 269; C. europea, Eng. 
Bot. t. 55, 

Plentiful in 1822, in two clover fields, half a mile 
west of Stanton, D.—J. Hogg, Esq. 

In 1805 and 1814, this proved a destructive weed 
among the Heathsin Mr. Falla’s green-houses, near 
Gateshead. 


_ 


105. GENTIANA. 
. G. verna. Spring Gentian. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 29; Eng. Bot. 493; With. ii. 
381. 

In Teesdale Forest, particularly near Wheysyke 
House, and between it and Widdy-bank, upon 
the slope that borders the Tees, D. 

First pointed out to me in 1799, by the Rev. J. Har- 
riman. It also grows in Birkdale, Westmorland, 

and on Crenkley-fell, Yorkshire, in the same range 
of mountains. 
. G. Amarella. Autumnal Gentian. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 30; Eng. Bot. 236 ; Hook. Lond. 
t. 33; Fl. Scot. 86; Gr. Fl. Eds. 60 ; With. ii. 
382; Berwick Flora, 66. 

On limestone pastures, from Sunderland to Castle 
Eden, and on the Lizard-hills, near Ryhope, in 
fields near Greencroft, Butsfield, and in Teesdale 
Forest, D. To the west of Norton, D,—J. Hogg, 
Esq. In Crag Close, near Barwesford.— Wallis, 
217. On the Links below Scremmerston.—Thomp- 
scn’s Berwick Plants. On Holy Island, near Bam- 
borough, Beadnal,. ‘T'wizell, Hexham, Chollerford, 
and Hartley, N. Var. flore allo. In Crag Close, 
near Barwesford.— Wallis, 218. 

3. G. campestris. Field Gentian. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 31; Eng. Bot. 237; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 86; Gr. Fl. Eds. 60; With. ii. 383; Ber- 
wick Flora, 66. 

Near Hexham, and on the west sideof Shewing Shields, 
on the Wallington moors and Cheviot, also on the 
coast at Newbiggin, N. On the banks beyond 
Spital, on the links at Goswick, and below Budle. 
—Thompson’s Berwick Plants. In Crag Close, 
near Barwesford, N.—Wallis, 218. In barren pas- 
tures at Butsfield, andin Teesdale, D. Near Tees- 
mouth, D.—J. Hogg, Esq. $8 Var. flore albo. 
Near Winch-bridge, Teesdale, D. 


_ 


no 


106. ERYNGIUM. 
1. E. maritimum. Sea Eryngo, Sea Holly. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 35; Eng. Bot. 718; Woodv. t. 
102; With. ii. 384; Gr. FI. Eds. 61. 
On the beach near South Shields Law, and at Castle 
Eden, D. At Seaton, D.—Mr. Backhouse. 
2. E. campestre. Field Eryngo. 
Sm. Eng. FL ii. 35; Eng. Bot.57; With. ii, 385. 
Between the Glass-houses and Dent’s-hole, and on 
St. Peter’s Quay, below Newcastle, N.—Wilson’s 
Syn. 75. Observed by Mr. Lawson, on the shore 
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called Friar’s Goose, below Gateshead, D.—Dill. 
Ray’s Syn. 222. On the north end of Jarrow bal- 
last-hills, abundant, and on Sunderland ballast: hills, 


The plant still grows in all these localities, but I make 
no doubt was originally imported from the continent 
with ballast. 


107. SANICULA. 
. S. europea. Wood Sanicle. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 36; Eng. Bot. 98; Gr. Fl. Eds. 
61; Berwick Flora, 66. 
In woods, frequent. 


— 


108. DAUCUS. 
. D. Carota. Wild Carrot. 
Sm. Eng. I'l. ii. 39; Eng. Bot. 1174; Wodv. t. 
161; Gr. Fl. Eds. 71; Berwick Flora, 67. 
In pastures, and on the borders of fields; near the Sea 
coast, abundant. 


~ 


109. CAUCALIS. 
. C. daucoides. Small Bur-parsley. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. ii, 41; Eng. Bot. 197; With. ii. 
389. 
In fields, on Fulwell hills near Sunderland, D., its 
most northern locality. In corn fields near Nor- 
ton, D.—J. Hogg, Isq. 


D1 


110. TORILIS. 
1. T. Anthriscus. Upright Hedge-parsley. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 43; Caucalis Anthriscus, Eng. Bot. 
987; Curt. Fasc. vi. t. 22; Hook. Fl. Scot. 87. 

In hedges and on the borders of fields, everywhere. 

2. 'T’. nodosa. Knotted Hedge-parsley. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 44; Berwick Flora, 67; Caucalis 
nodosa, Eng. Bot. 199; Hook. Fl. Scot, 88, 

At Holy Island, on the Heugh and Castle Rock, 
N. On rubble, east of Holy Island Castle.— 
Thompson’s Berwick Plants. In corn fields near 
Whitburn, Castle Eden, Darlington, and Hartle- 
pool, D. Between Billingham and Portrack, D. 
—J. Hogg, Esq. 


111. ANTHRISCUS. 
1. A. vulgaris. Common Beaked-parsley. 
Sin. Eng. Fl. ii. 45; Hook. Fl. Scot. 93; Scandia 
Anthriscus, Eng. Bot. 818; Curt. Fase. i. t, 19. 
On hedge banks and waste ground, common. 


112. SCANDIX. 
. S. Pecten-Veneris. Needle Chervil, Venus’s Comb, 
Shepherd’s Needle. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 46; Eng. Bot. 1897; Curt. Fasc. 
t. 21; Hook. Fl. Scot. 92; Berwick Flora, 


_ 


In corn fields, frequent. 


113. CHAROPHYLLUM. 
. C. sativwn. Garden Chervil. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 48; Hook. Fl. Scot. 93; Scandiv 
Cerefolium, Eng. Bot.- 1268; With. ii. 415; 
Anthriscus Cerefolium, Hook. Br. Fl. 131. 

Naturalized not far from the Red Heugh, near Gates. 
head, D. Near Hexham, N. 

2. C. sylvestre. Wild Chervil. 


_ 


Mr. Wineu’s Floraof Northumberland, §c. 


Sm. Eng. Fl. ii, 48; Eng. Bot. t. 752; Curt. 
Lond. Fasc. iv. t. 25; Hook. Fi. Scot. 931 ; An- 
thriscus sylvestris, Hook. Br. Fl. 131. 

On the banks of hedges, and in fields and pastures, 
common, 


114. MYRRHOIS., 
. M. odorata. Sweet Cicely. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 503; Scandix odorata, Eng. Bot. 
697; Lightfoot, 166; With. ii. 413, 

In Dalton ‘Dene, in Cawsey, Beamish, Urpeth, and 
every other wood on the Team; on the banks of 
Browney, near Coldpig-hill, and ruins of Finchalt 
Abbey, also in Weardale, frequent, D. In the vici- 
nity of Darlington and Eglestone, D.—Rev. J. 
Harriman. In Tecket wood, N, Inthe woods at 
Wallington, and at Netherwitton, N.—W. C. Tre- 
velyan, Esq. 

. M. temulentum. Rough Cicely, Rough Cow-pars- 
ley. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 51; Cherophyllum temulentum, 
Eng. Bot. 1521; Curt. Fase. vi. t. 24; Hook. 
FL. Scot. 93. 

In hedges, common. 


_ 


bo 


115. BUNIUM. 
Common Earth-nut, Kipper, or 


_ 


- B. flexruosum. 
Pig-nut. 
&m. Eng. Fl. ii. 54; Eng. Bot. 988; Buniwn Bul- 
bocastunum, Curt. Fase. iv. t. 24; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 88; Conopodiwm flexuosum, Hook. Br. Fl. 
126. 

In pastures, &c., frequent. 


116. SIUM. 
1. 8. latifolium. Broad-leaved Water-parsnep. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 56; Eng. Bot. 204 ; Curt. Fasc. 
li. t. 110; Hook. Fl. Scot. 90; With. ii. 403; 
Gr. Fl. Eds. 64. 
ane pond near the Friar’s Goose, east of Gateshead, 


ro 


S. angustifolium. Narrow-leaved Water-parsnep. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 56; Eng. Bot. 139; Gr. Fl. Eds. 
65 5 With. ii. 404; Berwick Flora, 68. 

In the River Team, anda rivulet near Boldon. D. 
In Prestwick Carr, and the Ouse Burn, N. Near 
Carding mill, Wooler.— Dr. G. Johnston. 

. S. nodiflorum. Procumbent Water-parsnep. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 57; Eng. Bot. 639; Woodv. t. 
182; Hook. Fl. Scot. 90; Berwick Flora, 69. 
Tn rivulets, springs, and ditches. 

. S. inundatum. Least Water-parsnep. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 58; Berwick Flora, 69; Stson in- 
undatum, Eng. Bot. 227 ; Hook. Fl. Scot. 91. 
In marshy places on Gateshead Fell, in ditches near 
West Boldon, Cleadon, and Harton-down-hill, D. 
At Cockerton.—Mr. J. Backhouse. Near Bear’s 
Park, D.—Rev. J. Symons. In a spring near 
High Elswick, N. Below Calf-hill, near Berwick. 
—Thompson’s Berwick Plants. Near Hexham, 

N.—Mr. J. Thompson. 


ww 
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117. SISON. 
1. S. Amomum. Hedge Honewort, Bastard Stone. 
parsley. 


— 
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5, CE. Phellandrium, 


. C. virosa. 


. C. sativum. 


» GE. fistulosa. 


3. CE. peucedanifolia, 


Mr. Wrnceun’s Flora of Northumberland, &c. 


Sm. Eng. Fl. With. ii. 
405. 

On the Southwick and Sunderland ballast-hills, D. 
On a gravelly bank by the road on the S. IS. side of 
the bridge at Barwestord, also in the lane between 
the Edge-house and Chollerton road, N.— Wallis, 


184. 


ii, 60; Eng. Bot. 954; 


118. CICUTA. 

Water Cowbane, Water-hemlock. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 62; Eng. Bot. 479 ; Woodv. Sup. 
t.268; Hook. Fl. Scot. 92; With. ii.410; Gr. 
Fl. Eds. 66. 

On the banks of North Tyne, at Low Park-end, near 
Nunwick, N.—Wallis, 178. 

I have looked for it there in vain. 


119. ASTHUSA. 
. AE. Cynapium. Fool’s-parsley, Lesser Hemlock. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 64; Eng. Bot. 1192; Curt. Fase 
i. t. 18; Hook. TL Scot. 92; Berwick Flora, 
69. 
In gardens and fields, frequent. 


120. CONIUM. 
« C. maculatum. Common Hemlock. 
Sm. Eng. FI. ii. 68; pees Bot. 1191; Curt. Fase. 
Ets 17; Woodv. t. 22; Hook. FL Scot. 88. 
In hedges, ‘and on rubbish, frequent. 


121. CORIANDRUM. 
Common Coriander. 
Sm. Eng, Fl. ii. 67; Eng. Bot. 67 ; Woody. 181 ; 

With. ii, 412. 
On the ballast-hills of Tyne and Wear, N. and D. 
Near Marley hill, D, 
A naturalized exotic. 


122. ENANTHE. 

Common Water-dropwort. 

Sm. Eng. FL. ii. 68; Eng. Bot. 363 ; With ii. 407 ; 
Gr. I'l. Eds. 62. 

In marshy places, on the banks of rivers and streams, 
but not very common. 

G2. pimpinelloides. Parsley Water-dropwort. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii, 69 ; Eng. Bot. 347; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 91; With. ii. 408. 

Near Hartlepool, D.—Mr. Backhouse. 
at Stockton, D.—G. T. Fox, Esq. 

Sulphur-wort Water-drop- 


By the Tees 


wort. 

Sm. Eng. FL. ii. 
409. 

By the road side between Barrington and Barrmoor, 
‘N.—Thompson’s Berwick Plants, In marshes on 
the banks of Wear, between Hilton and Southwick, 


70; Eng. Bot. 348 ; With ii. 


. CE. crocata. Hemlock Water-dropwort. 

Sm. Eng. F). ii. 70; Eng. Bot, 2313; Gr. Fl. Eds. 
62; W oodv. Sup. t. 267 With. ii, 407; Ber- 
wick Flora 70. 

On the banks of rivers, and in rivulets, not rare. 

Fine-leaved Water-dropwort. 

Sm. Eng, FL ii. 715 Phellandrium aquaticum, ing. 
Bot. 684 ; Woody. Sup. t. 266 ; Hook. I'l. Scot. 
92; With. ii. 409. 


— 


_ 


i 


_ 


i 
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» C. maritimum. 


. 8S. Olusatrum. 


. A. 


. L. Ostruthium. 


aks 


« L. scoticum. 
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In bogs at Prestwick Carr, N. In Ponds near Cocken 
and Durham. At Mordent Carrs, D.—Mr. Back- 
house. Inswamps near Bear’s Park, D.—Rev. J. 
Symons, 


123. CRITHMUM. 

Sea Samphire. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 73; Eng. Bot. 819; With. ii. 
398; Hook. Fl. Scot. 89. 

On the sea rocks near Alemouth, plentiful.— Wallis, 
173, I could not find it there, nor did I ever hear of 
its being gathered on our coast. 


124. SMYRNIUM. 

Alexanders. 

Sm. Eng. FI. ii. 74; Eng. Bot. 230; Gr. Fl. Eds. 
70; With ii. 118; Berwick Flora, 70. 

On the banks near Tynemouth Castle, plentiful, 
where it was observed in the time of Wilson.—See 
Syn. 67. Behind the town walls, above the Close 
Gate, Newcastle, and on the ruins of Dunstan- 
borough Castle, N. In Hurworth Church Yard, D. 


125. APIUM. 
graveolens. Smallage, Wild Celery. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 76; ‘Eng. Bot. 1210; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. ‘05; With. ii. 423, 
In sait marshes on the rivers Blyth, Tyne, Wear, and 
Tees, N. and D 


126. /EGOPODIUM. 
FE. Podagraria. Gout-weed. 

Sm. Eng. FL. ii. 773 Eng. Bot. 940; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 95; With, ii. 424; Berwick Flora, 70. 
On the banks of Wear, common, D. On the banks 
of Reed, near Otterburn, N. In Pella wood, near 
Durham. — Wilson’s Syn. 66. Near Berwick, under 

hedges, frequent. —Dr. G. Johnston. 


127. IMPERATORIA. 

Masterwort. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 78; Eng. Bot. 1380 ; Woody, t. 
35 3 Lightfoot, 168 ; Withi 11.417 5 edie 
Ostruthium: Hook. Br. Fl. 119. 

At Newbiggen, near Middleton, and in Teesdale Fo- 
rest.—Rey. J. Harriman. On the banks cf Dad- 
ree Burn, between Vadree Shield and the Wear, 
D.—26th June, 1803. At Cotterton, near Bar- 
nardcastle, D.—Mr. IE. Robson. 


128, ANGELICA. 
Archangelica. Garden Angelica. 
Sm. Eng. FL ii. 80; Eng. Bot. 25615 
50; With. li. 402. 

On the banks of the Skern, near Hich St. Helen’s, 
and at Birch Carr, D.—Mr. Bac khouse. 

A. sylvestris. be eee 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. ; Eng. Bot. 1128; Woody. 
Sup. t. 265 ; Hook. "FI. Scot. 90. 

By the banks of rivers, and in damp woods. 


129. LIGUSTICUM. 
Seren Lovage. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ; Eng. “Bot. 1207 ; With. ii. 
400; ‘Gr. an oe 643 “Berwick Bloras Osman 
mons the rocks on the north side of the ruins of 
Dunstanborough Castle, N.—July 18, 1804. Its 


Woody. t. 
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_ 
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. B. tennissimum. 


most southern locality. On the beach, a quarter of 
a mile south of Bamborough Castle, N.—W. C. 
Trevelyan, Esq. 


130. MEUM. 

. M. athamanticum, Spignel-meum, or Bald-money. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 84; Eng. Bot. 2249; Athusa 
Meum, With ii. 412; Ligusticum Meum, Hook. 
FI. Scot. 89. 

On a hill by the village of Thockrington, N.—Wal- 
lis, 176. Ona basaltic height, a quarter of a mile 
north from Thockrington.—Rev. J. Hodgson, Sp. 
1819. 

. M. Feniculum. Common Fennel. 

Sm. Eng, Fl. ii. 85; Ancthum Feniculum, Eng. 
Bot. 1208; Woodv. 160; With. ii. 419; Foani- 
culum vulgare, Hook. Br. Fl. 122. 

Naturalized on the ballast-hills at St. Anthon’s and 
Willington, N. On the ballast: hills at Ayre’s quay, 
near Sunderland, D. 


‘ 
131. CARUM. 
- ©. Carui. Common Caraway. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 86; Eng. Bot. 1503 ; Woodv. t. 
45; Hook. Fl. Scot. 95; With. ii, 420. 
In corn fields, but not very common. 


132. PIMPINELLA. 
. P. saxifraga. Common Burnet: saxifrage. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 89; Eng. Bot. 407; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 95; With. ii. 421; Berwick Flora, 71. 
In barren pastures, frequent. 
. P. magna. Great Burnet-saxifrage. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 90; Eng. Bot. 408; With. ii. 
422. 

In Chester-lane, at High Barns, near Sunderland, D. 
Near Hartlepool, D.—J. Hogg, Esq. Under the 
hedges at Fairflow and Long Rigge, near Nunwick, 
also on a bank on the north-east side of the bridge 
at Barwesford, near Chipchase, N.— Wallis, 182. 


133. CNIDIUM. 
. C. Silaus. Meadow Pepper-saxifrage. 

Sm. Eng. FL ii. 91; Berwick Flora, 71; Peuceda- 
num Silaus, Eng. Bot. 2142; Hook. Fl. Scot. 
88; Silaus pratensis, Hook. Br. Fl. 121. 

In moist meadows and pastures, by no means rare ; 
though, from Hooker’s Flora Scotica, it appears 
scarce in Scotland; in Berwickshire, however, Dr. 
Johnston mentions it as common. 


134. BUPLEURUM. 
. B. rotundifolium. Common Hare’s-ear, Thorow- 
wax. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. 11. 93; Eng. Bot. 99; With. ii. 386. 

In corn fields to the north and west of Norton, and 
about Carleton and Redmarshall, D.—J. Hogg, 

Esq. Its most northern localities. 

Slender Hare’s.ear. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 94; Eng. Bot. 478; With. ii. 
387. 

By the Tees near Stockton.—Mr. E, Robson. 
Seaton moor, D.—Mr. J. Backhouse. 


On 


135. HYDROCOTYLE. 


. H. vulgaris. Common White-rot, Marsh Penny- 


_ wort. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 96; Eng. Bot. 751; Curt. Fasc. 


Mr. Winceu’s Flora of Northumberland, &c. 


vi, t. 19; Hook. Fl. Scot. 87; Berwick Flora 
Gils 


In marshy places and on moist heaths, frequent. 


136. PASTINACA. 
1. P. sativa. Wild Parsnep. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 101; Eng. Bot, 556; With. ii. 
418. 
Inthe Magnesian Limestone district, abundant, espe- 
cially near the coast; its most northern locality. 


137. HERACLEUM. 
1, H. Sphondylium. Common Cow-parsnep. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 102; Eng. Bot. 939 ; Hook. FI. 
Scot. 89. 
On the borders of fields and in hedges, common. 


PENTANDRIA TRIGYNIA. 


138. VIBURNUM. 
1. V. Opulus. Common Guelder Rose, Water Elder. 
Sm. Eng. FL. ii. 107; Eng. Bot. 332; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 96; Berwick Flora, 72. 
In moist woods and hedges, frequent. 


139. SAMBUCUS. 

1. S. Ebulus. Dwarf Elder, Dane-wort. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 108; Eng. Bot. 475; Curt. Fasc. 
iii. t. 18; Woody. Sup. t. 260; With. ii. 426; 
Gr. Fl. Eds. 72. 

In hedges near Deckham Hall, Gateshead, between 
Blaydon and Stella, D.—Mr. R. B. Bowman. In 
the old church-yard at Benwell, N. At Bamborough 
and Ingram, N.—W. C. Trevelyan, Esq. On the 
west side of the church-yard wall at Chatton, by the 
river Till, and at Purley Green, near Shitlington 
Hall, in Tynedale.—Wallis, 141. At the Crooks, 
near Mump’s Hall, N.—Mr. J. Thompson. 

nigra, Common Elder. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 109; Eng. Bot. 476 ; Berwick 
Flora, 72; Woodv. t. 78; Hook. Fl. Scot. 96; 
Var. vy S. laciniatus, Ray’s Syn. 461. 

# In woods and hedges. y In hedges near Earsdon, 
N.—Mr. R. Waugh. 


9 


ae 


PENTANDRIA TETRAGYNIA. 


140. PARNASSIA. 
1. P. palustris, Grass of Parnassus. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii, 114; ng. Bot. 82; Hook. Lond. 
t.i; Gr. Fl. Eds. 73; With. ii. 429; Berwick 
Flora, 73. 

Tn boggy places near Greencroft, Castle Eden, on the 
coast near Sunderland, and in Teesdale Forest, D. 
About Norton and Stockton, D.—J. Hogg, Esq. 
On bogs in Heaton wood, in marshy places on the 
highest parts of Northumberland, and on the links 
at Bamborough and Holy Island. On the links be- 
tween Druridge and Cresswell, and at the east end 
of Bromley lake, N.— Wallis, 225. 


PENTANDRIA PENTAGYNIA. 


141. STATICE. 
1. S. Armeria. Thrift, Sea Gilliflower. 
Sm, Eng. Fl. ii. 115; Eng. Bot. 226; Hook. Fl. 


Mr. Wrneun’s Flora of Northumberiand, &c. 


Scot. 97 ; Berwick Flora, 73 ; Armeria maritima, 
De Cand.—Lindley’s Br. Syn. 170. 

In salt marshes, and on the rocks by the coast, also 
on the Sub-alpine hills, in Teesdale Forest, D 

it may be noticed, that the Grass of Parnassus ranges 
the whole way from the sea beach to our highest 
grounds; the Thrift occurs only at the extremities 
of the line. 

2. §. Limonium. Sea Lavender. 

Sm. Eng FI. ii. 116; Eng. Bot. 102; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 97; With. ii. 431; Berwick Flora, 74. 
On the north shore of Wear at Hilton, near Sunder- 
land, also near Tees mouth, and at Hartlepool, D. 
On St. Cuthbert’s Island, a rock at Holy Island, 

N. 


142. LINUM. 
1. L. usitatissimum. . Common Flax. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 118; Eng. Bot. 1857; Curt. 
Fasc. v. t. 22 ;° Woodv. t. 111; Gr. Fl. Eds. 74; 
With. ii. 432. 

In corn fields, and on the ballast-hills, N. and D. 

2. L. perenne. Perennial Blue Flax. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 118; Eng. Bot. 49; With. 11. 
433. 

In fields, on the sea coast near Marsden cottage, and 
among furze on a bank behind the house, also at 
Baydales, near Darlington, D.; in which habitat 


it was noticed by S. Robson.—See Syn. p. 128. 2 


The vicinity of Marsden appears to be its northern 
boundary, for the Perennial Flax is not mentioned 
in Hooker’s Flora Scotica. 

3. L. catharticum. Purging Flax, Mill-mountain. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 119; Eng. Bot. 382; Curt. Fasc. 
ili. t. 19; Hook. Fl. Scot. 97; Berwick Flora, 
74. 

in dry barren pastures, frequent. 


PENTANDRIA HEXAGYNIA., 


143. DROSERA. 
1. D. rotundifolia, Round-leaved Sun-dew. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 122; Eng. Bot. 867; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 98; Berwick Flora, 74. 
On bogs, common, N. and D. On the Rabbit banks 


above Gateshead, D. 2 


2. D. longifolia. Long-leaved Sun-dew. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 123; ing. Bot. 868; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 98; With. ii, 436, 
In a bog on the north side of Slaterfield, near Simon- 
burn, N.—Wallis p. 221. 
Probably Drosera anglica. 
longifolia in the north. 
3. D. anglica. Great Sun-dew. 
Sm. Eng. FL. ii. 123; Eng. Bot. 869; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 98 ; With. ii. 437. 


I never met with Drosera 


In bogs on the Muckle Moss, and at Prestwick Carr, 3 
N, 


PENTANDRIA POLYGYNIA. 


144. MYOSURUS. 
1. M, minimus. Mouse-tail. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 125; Eng. Bot. 435 ; Curt. Fase. 
iv. t. 26; Hook. Fl, Scot. 98 ; With. ii, 439. 
VOL. II. G 


1. G. nivalis. 


1. N. diflorus. 


. N. Pseudo-narcissus. 


1. A. arenarium. 


. A. oleraceum. 


» A. vineale. 


2k 


In fields near Darlington, D. On St. Anthon’s bal- 
last hills) N. On the Cowhill, Newcastle Town 
Moor, N.—Mr. R. B. Bowman. 


HEXANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 


145. GALANTHUS. 
Snowdrop. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ti, 129; Eng. Bot. 19; Hook. Lond. 
t. 145; With. ii.442; Gr. Fl. Eds. 75. 

In Scotswood dene, and on the Lamshield bank near 
Hexham. Naturalized on banks in the upper part 
of Heaton dene, N. Near Conniscliffe and Black- 
well, D.—-Mr. IE. Robson. 

Leucojum estivum (the Summer Snowflake) formerly 
grew in tolerable abundance in a mill-pond near 
Goldspink Hallin Heaton dene. The pool is now 
filled up, and the plant exterminated, which in all 
likelihood had been thrown out of some garden, and 
brought down by the bourn. 


146. NARCISSUS. 

Pale Narcissus, Primrose-peerless. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 132; Eng. Bot. 276; With. ii. 
444; N. pocticus, Hudson, 141. 

Near Dinsdale, D., probably the outcast of a garden. 


—Mr. E. Robson. 
Common Daffodil. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 132; Eng. Bot. 17; Gr. Fl: Eds. 
75; With, ii. 444, 
In Witton-le- Wear, Cocken,and Ravensworth woods, 
in meadows near Butsfield, and in Barley Haugh 
near Ebchester, D. Near Pierce Bridge. —Mr. 


Backhouse. On the south side of the Wear at 
Butterby near Durham.—John Hogg, Esq. On 


the banks of the Derwent, near Allan’s-ford, N. 


147, ALLIUM. 

Sand Garlick. 

Sm. Eng. FL. ii. 134; Eng. Bot. 1358 (bad) ; Hook. 
Fl. Scot. 100; With. ii. 445; Berwick Flora, 
76. 

In the upper part of Castle Eden dene, above the 
Gunner’s pool, D. On the banks of Tyne at Low 
Elswick, near the Fishery, N. 

Streaked Field Garlick. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 136 ; Eng. Bot. 488; Gr. Fl. Eds. 
75; With. ii. 447; Berwick Flora, 77. 

In meadows on the banks of Tyne near Wylam, on 
the Heugh at Holy Island, and rocks at Harnham, 
N. On the banks of the Hart between Hartburn 
Grange and the Moor, N.—Miss Emma Trevelyan. 
On rocks at Spindlestone, N.—Dr. G. Johnston. 
In meadows at Silksworth, near Sunderland, and 
on the walls at Durham Peth. At Baydales near 
Darlington,—Mr. Backhouse. Near Middleton 
in Teesdale, D.—Rev. J. Harriman. 

Crow Garlick. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 137; Eng. Bot. 1974; Gr. Fl. 
Eds. 75; With. ii. 446; Berwick Flora 77. 

On Chapel Hill, and the heights between it and Bel- 
ford, also on Windmill, Bastion, and other parts of 
the ramparts of Berwick.—Thompson’s Berwick 


Plants. Near Hexham.—Mr..F. Scott. On 
Gunnerton Crags, N.—Mr. W. Robertson. At 
Durham Peth.—Rev. J. T. Fenwick. At Bay~ 


dales near Darlington,—Mr. Backhouse. 
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4. A. ursinum. 


5, A. Schaenoprasum. 


1. 


i. 


to 


= 


_ 


. S. verna. 


. N. ossifragum. 


Broad-leaved Garlick, Ramsons. 

Sm. Eng. FI. ii. 137; Eng. Bot. 122; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 101; Berwick Flora, 77. 

In shady moist woods, frequent. 

Chive Garlick. 

Sm. Eng. FI. ii. 188; Eng. Bot. 2441 ; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 101; With. ii. 448; Berwick Flora, 77. 

On Walltown Crags.—Mr. J. Thompson, Sps. On 
Copping Crags by the Wansbeck near Kirkwhel- 
pington, N.—Rev. J. Hodgson, Sp. 

These localities are both on Basaltic rocks, and where 
the plant could never have been cultivated. 


148. TULIPA. 
T. sylvestris. Wild Tulip. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 141; Eng. Bot.63; Hook. Lond. 
t. 193; FL Scot. 101; With. ii. 449. 
Naturalized near Blackwell, D.—Mr. James Back- 
house. \ 


149. ORNITHOGALUM. 

O, luteum. Yellow Star of Bethlehem. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii, 142; Eng. Bot. 21; Gr, Fl. Eds. 
76; With. ii. 450; Gagea lutea, Ker. Lindley 
Br. Syn. 268. 

On the banks of Teesnear Eglestoneand Wycliffe, and 
in fields near Bishop Auckland, D. In Barbara 
Riggs, near Barnardcastle, and near Whorlton.— 
Rey. J. Harriman. Near Pieree Bridge, D.— 
Mr. Backhouse. At Butterby near Durham.— 
John Hogg, Esq. Near Greta Bridge and Brig- 
nal.—Johnson in Ray’s Syn. 166. Near Hexham. 
—Mr. F. Scott. In the wood bottom at the west 
end of the Rectory dene at Simonburn.— Wallis 
226. On the banks of the Hart below Rothiey 
mill.—W. C. Trevelyan, Esq. In the dene near 
Twizell House, N.—P. J. Selby, Esq. 

O. nutans. _Drooping Star of Bethlehem. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 144; Eng. Bot. 1997; Hook. 
Lond. t. 44; With. ii. 452. 

Naturalized near Blackwell, D.—Mr. J. Backhouse. 


150. SCILLA. 

Vernal Squil. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 145; Eng. Bot. 23; With. ii. 
453; Berwick Flora, 77 ; Hook. Fl. Scot. 102; 
S. bifolia, Lightfoot, 121. 

Naturalized in woods at Burn Hall, near Durham,— 
Miss Dale, Sp. 

This elegant plant having been found on the sea 
banks above Gunn’s-green in Berwickshire, by the 
Rey. A. Bairt, hopes may be entertained of its 
being detected in Northumberland. Our Basaltic 
pork in the vicinity of the coast are likely localities 
or it. 

S. nutans. Tlare-bell Squill, Wild Hyacinth. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 147; Eng. Bot. 377; Berwick 
Flora, 78; Hyacinthus non-scriptus, Curt. Fasc. 
ii. t. 18; Hook. Fl. Scot. 102. 

In denes, woods, and under hedges. 


151. NARTHECIUM. 

Lancashire Bog-asphodel. 

Sm. Eng, Fl. ii. 151; Eng. Bot. 535; Hook. 
Lond. t. 139; Gr. Fl. Eds. 77; With. ii. 455 ; 
Berwick Flora, 78. 

In bogs on moors and heaths, not rare. 


Mr. Winen’s Flora of Northumberland, &c. 


162. CONVALLARIA. 
1. G. majalis. Lily of the Valley. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 154; Eng. Bot. 1035; Curt. 
Fasc. v. t. 24; Gr. Fl. Eds. 77; With. ii. 456. 

In Gibside woods, Castle Eden dene, and near Winch- 
bridge, Teesdale, D. In Scotswood and Denton 
denes, and at Warden mill near Hexham, N.— 
Among the bushes above the scar at Netherwarden, 
N.—Wallis, 152. 

2. C. Polygonatum. Angular Solomon’s Seal. 

Sn. Eng. Fl, ii. 155; Eng. Bot. 280; Woody. t. 
44; Hook. Lond. t. 38; With. ii. 457; Ber- 
wick Flora, 78. 

Gn Kyloe rocks a few miles south of Berwick, N.— 
Mr. A. Bruce, in Sm. Eng. Fl. 

2. C. multiflora. Common Solomon’s Seal. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 156; Eng. Bot. 279; Hook. 
Lond. t. 37; Fl. Scot. 105; With. ii. 458. 

In the lane between Stockton and Stainton, D.— 
Mr. E. Robson. 


153. JUNCUS. 
1. J. maritimus. Lesser Sharp Sea Rush, 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii, 159; Eng. Bot. 1725; With. 
463; Bicheno, Linn. Tr. xii. 299. 

Near Seaton, D.—Mr. Backhouse. Its most northern 
locality. 

2. J. glaucus. Hard Rush. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 160; Eng. Bot. 665; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 105; Bicheno, Linn. Tr. xii. 390. 

In wet pastures and on commons. 

3. J. conglomeratus. Common Rush. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 161; Eng. Bot. 835; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 105; Bicheno, Linn. Tr, xii. 302. 

By road sides and in pastures. 

4. J. effusus. Soft Rush. 

Sm. Eng. FI. ii. 162; Eng. Bot. 836; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 105; Bicheno, Linn. Tr, xii. 303. 

In wet pastures and by road sides. 

5. J. squarrosus. Moss Rush, Goose Corn. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 164; Eng. Bot. 933; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 105; Bicheno, Linn. Tr. xii. 306. 

On moors and wet turfy heaths. 

6. J. compressus. Reound-fruited Rush. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 165; Bicheno, Linn. Tr. xii. 307 ; 

J. bulbosus, Eng. Bot. 934; Hook. Fl. Scot. 107. 
8 J. cwnosus. (Mud Rush.) 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 166; Bicheno, Linn. Tr. xii. 309 ; 
Eng. Bot. 2680; Berwick Flora, 79; J. bulbosus, 
8, Hook. Fl. Scot. 107; J. compressus 6, Br. 
Fl. 163; J. bottnicus, Wahl. Fl. Lapp. 82 t. 
5, according to specimens from Swarrz. 

# in Teesdale forest D. § on the muddy shores of 
Tyne below Gateshead park, and of Wear near 
Southwick, D. Near Elswick, N. On the banks of 
Tweed, and on Goswick links, N.—Thompson’s 
Berwick Plants. 

7. J. bufonius. Toad Rush. 

Sm. Eng. Fi. ii. 168; Eng. Bot. 802; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 108; Bicheno, Linn. Tr. xii. 311; Ber- 
wick Flora, 79. 

In marshy ground on moors, &c. 

8. J. uliginosus. Little Bulbous Rush. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 169; Eng. Bot. 801; Hook. FI. 
Scot. 108; Bicheno, Linn. Tr. xii. 315 ; Berwick 
Flora, 80: 6, Fl. Brit. 300. 


Mr. Wineun’s Flora of Northumberland, &c. 23 


On wet moors, frequent. In var. 6 the flowers are 


viviparous. 
9. J. triglumis. Three-flowered Rush. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 173; Eng. Bot. 899 ; Lightfoot, 
186, t. 9, f. 2; Bicheno, Linn. Tr. xii. 319; 
With. ii. 466. 

Half a mile north of the Cauldron Snout, D.—W.C. 
Trevelyan, Esq. On Meldon Fell, Teesdale.— 
Rey. Jno. Harriman. 

10. J. castaneus. Clustered Alpine Rush. 

Sm. Eng. FI. ii. 173; Eng. Bot. 900; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 106; Bicheno, Linn. Tr. xii. 321; With, 
iu. 467. 

In the county of Durham.—Rev. J. Harriman, 
Smith’s English Flora. 

There isa specimen of this very rare plant in the late 
Sir J. E. Smith’s Herbarium, marked as coming 
from the county of Durham. 

ll. J. acutiflorus. Sharp-pointed Jointed Rush. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 174; Eng. Bot. 2143, at the bot- 
tom ; Berwick Flora, 80; Hook. Fl. Scot. 109; 
Bicheno, Linn. Tr. xii. 323 ; J. articulatus, Eng. 
Bot. 238; 6, Fl. Brit. 379. 

In wet meadows and on moors, frequent. 

12. J. lampocarpus. Shining-fruited Jointed Rush. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 175; Eng. Bot. 2143; Berwick 
Flora, 80; Hook. Fl. Scot. 109; Bicheno, 
Linn. Tr. xii. 325; J. articulatus #, Fl. Brit. 
379. 

In wet meadows and bogey places. 

13. J. obtusiflorus. Blunt.flowered Jointed Rush. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 176 ; Eng. Bot. 2144; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 095 With. ii. 464; Bicheno, Linn. Tr. 


xii. 327; J. articulatus, B, Pl. Brit. 379. 
At Prestwick Cart N. At Polam, D.—Mr. James 
Backhouse. 


154. LUCIOLA. 
Broad-leaved Hairy Wood-rush. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 178; Hook. Fl. Scot. 110; Ber- 
wick Flora, 80; Bicheno, Linn. Tr. xii. 329, 
t. 9, £15 Juncus pilosus, Eng. Bot. 736; Curt. 
Fasc. v. t. 25. 

In denes and woods, frequent. 

2. L. sylvatica. Great Wood-rush. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 180; Bicheno, Linn. Tr. xii. 131, 
t. 9, f 33 Berwick Flora, 80; Luzula maxima, 
Hook. FL Scot. 110; Juncus sylvaticus, Eng. 
Bot. 737; Curt. Fasc. v. t. 26. 

In woods and denes, common. 

3. L. campestris. Field Wood-rush. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 181; Br. Prodr. 591; Bicheno 
Linn. Tr. xii. 334, t. 9, f£ 4; Hook. FI. Scot. 
110; Berwick Flora, 81; Juncus campestris, 
Eng. Bot. 672; Curt. Fasc. ii. t. 19. 

On moors and in barren pastures. 

Another of the British plants found in Australia. 

4. L. sudetica, Tall Bog Wood-rush, 

Berwick Flora, 61, £ 2; L. congesta, Sm. Eng. 
F}. ii. 181; Forster’ s 'Tonb. 44; Luzula sudetica, 
Spr. Syst. Veg. ii. L113 L. campestris, y Gr. Fl. 
Eds. 815 Juncus campestris, 8 Wahl. Fl. Lapp. 
87; Bicheno, Linn. Tr. xii. 334; Hook. FL 
Scot. 110; Fl. Brit. 386; With. ii. 462 J. sude- 
ticus, Willd. Sp. Pl, ii, 221; J. liniger, Purton’s 
Sup. 352, t. 9 


1. L. pilosa. 


On the heathy part of Prestwick Carr, and on the 
Muckle Moss, N. In Beamish Park, and near 
Tanfield, D. 


155. BERBERIS. 
1. B. vulgaris. Barberry. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 184; Eng. Bot. 49; Woodv. 
Supp. t. 234; Gr. Fl. Eds. 82; With. ii. 470 ; 
Berwick Flora, 81. 

In Heaton woods, N. In hedges near Witton-le- 
Wear, Darlington, Picktree, and Chester- le-Street, 
D. At Bear's Park, D.—Rev. J. Symons. Be- 
tween Richardson’s ‘Stead and Screnievtion: N. 
Dr. G. Johnston. 


156. FRANKENTA. 


1. F. levis. Smooth Sea Heath. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 186; Eng. Bot. 205; With. ii. 
472. 
On_ Sunderland _ ballast-hills, D.—W. Weighell’s 
Herb. 


157. PEPLIS. 
. P. Portula. Water Purslane. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 187; Eng. Bot. 121] ; 
ived 27; Hook. FL. Scot. iM i 
In marshy places and on wet heaths. 


— 


; Curt. Fasc. 


HEXANDRIA TRIGYNIA. 


158. RUMEX. 

« R. sanguineus, Bloody-veined Dock. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 190; Eng. Bot. 1533; Gr. 
Eds. 83; With. ii. 473; Berwick Flora, 82. 

By hedge sides near Houghton-le-Spring, on banks at 
Friar’s Goose, near Gateshead, and in pastures near 
Murton House, D. 

R. crispus. Curled Dock. 

Sm. Eng. Fl, ii. 191; Eng. Bot. 1998 ; Curt. Fasc. 
They 5 20; Houk. FL Scot. 112; Berwick Flora, 
82. 

In pastures and by road sides. 

3. R. acutus. Sharp Dock. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 192; Eng. Bot. 724; Curt. Fase. 
ili. t. ‘31; With. ii. 474; Berwick Flora, 82. 
In moist meadows and near rivers. 

4. BR. obtusifolius. Broad blunt-leaved Dock. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 192; Eng. Bot. 1999; Curt. Fase. 
lil. t. 225 Hook. Pl. Scot. 113; Berwick Flora, 
83. 

By road sides and on waste ground. 

5. R. pulcher. Fiddle Dock. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 193 ; Eng. Bot. 1576; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 113; With. ii. 476. 

On Sunderland ballast-hills, 


_ 


Fl. 


bo 


D.—W. Weichell’s 


Herb. On Willington and St. Anthon’s ballast- 
hills, N. 
6. R. maritimus. Golden Dock. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 193; Eng. Bot. 725; Gr. Fl 


Eds. 83; With. ii. 477. 
On Willington and St. Anthon’s ballast-hills, N. On 
Sunderland ballast: hills, D.—Rey. J. Symons. 
7. R. palustris. Yellow Marsh Dock. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 194; Eng. Bot. 1932 
Scot. 113; With. ii. 476, 


; Hook, Fl. 


24, 


On Sunderland and Hebburn ballast-hills, D. On 

St. Anthon’s and Willington ballast-hills, N. 
8 R. Hydrolapathum. Great Water Dock. 

Sm. Eng. FL ii. 195 ; Woody. t. 1783; R. aquaticus, 
Eng. ‘Bot. 2104; Lightfoot, 190; With. ii. 475; 
R. Britannica, Hudson, Ist ed. 135. 

Near Preston on the Skerne, and Polam.—Mr. E. 
Robson. In rivulets, near Stockton and Norton, D. 
—J. Hogg, Esq. 

9. R. Acetosa. Common Sorrel. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 196; Eng. Bot. 127; Woodv. t. 
69; Hook. FI. Scot. 113; Berwick Flora, 83. 

In meadows and pastures, frequent. 

10. R. Acetosella. Sheep's Sorrel. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 197; Eng. Bot. 1674; Curt. 
Fasc. v. t. 29; Hook. Fl. Scot. 113; Berwick 
Flora, 85. 
In barren pastures and on heaths, common. 
‘ 


159. TOFIELDTA. 
1. T. palustris. Scottish eS 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 198; Eng. Bot. 536; Hook. 
Lond. “100 Fl. Scot. 114; ” With. ii. 480; Ber- 
wick Flora, 83 ; Anthericum calyculatum, Light- 
foot, t. 8, f 2. 

Near Widdy bank on Teesdale Forest, D. Near 
the Black Ark on Cronkley Fell. 

Juxta rivulum non procul Bervico in Scotia. 
Ray’s Syn. 375 


Dill. 


160. TRIGLOCHIN. 
. TL. palustre. Marsh Arrow-grass. 
Sm. Eng. FI. ii. 200; Eng. ~ Bot. 366; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 114; Lond. t. 98 ; “Berwick Flora, 83. 

In bogs and marshy places, but not very common. 

TY. maritimum. Sea Arrow-grass. 

Sm. Eng. FI. ii. 201; Eng. Bot. 255; Hook. Fl. 
Scot: 114;-Lond. t. 99; Berwick ies 83. 

In salt marshes on the weeds Blyth, Tyne, Wear, 
and Tees; alsoon the sea coast, N. and D. 


= 


to 


161. COLCHICUM. 


1. C. autumnale. Meadow Satfron. 
Sm. Eng. FI. ii. 202; Eng. Bot. 133 ; Woodv. t 
177; Hook. Fl. Scot. lid; With. ii. 481. 


On the banks of Tees, opposite Eglestone ,N.—Rev. 
J. Harriman. At Sand-hills, near Darlington, D. 
—W. Weighell’s Herb. On the banks of Wear at 
Butterby, near Durham.—Mr. John Fox. 


HEXANDRIA POLYGYNIA. 


162. ALISMA. 
1. A, Plantago. Greater Water-plantain. 

Sm. Eng. FI. ii. 203; Eng. Bot. 837; Curt. Fasc. 
Wate 375 Hook. Fl. Scot. 114; Berwick Flora, 
84. 

On the margins of rivers, and in pools and ditches, 
frequent. 

A. ranunculoides. Small Water-plantain. 

ares Eng. FI. ii. 205; Eng. Bot. 326; Hook. Lond. 
fc 28; Gr. Fl. Eds. 85; With. ii. 485; Berwick 
F lora, 84, 
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Mr. Wrncn’s Floraof Northumberland, &c. 


In boggy places near East Morton, and ponds néar 
Horton, also at Fawdon Slate, D. In clay pits 


near Barnardcastle, D.—Rev. J. Harriman. At 
Hill Close Carr.—S. Robson’s Fl. 198. In Whit- 
burn-moor lane, D.—Reyv. J. Symons. In bogs at 


Prestwick Carr, and by the Lough on Hoy, land, 
N. In the pond near Spindlestone, N -—Dr. 
Johnston. , 


HEPTANDRIA MONOGYNIA, 


163. TRIENTALIS. 

T. europea. Chickweed Winter-green. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 238; Eng. Bot. 15; 
Scot. 115; With. ii. 486. 

On moors a mile and a half east of Rothbury, N. Be- 
yond the Roman Wall, five miles north of Hexham, 
and on moors west of Harbottle, N.—T. Willisel, 
Ray’s Syn. 162. Ina fir plantation at Catcherside, 
four miles west of Wallington, on moors about 
Green Leighton, and by Rothley Lake, N.—Miss 
Emma Trevelyan. In the plantation surrounding 
Brislie Tower, N.—Mr. F. Manisty. Near Bassing- 
ton, three miles west of Alnwick, N.—Miss Pringle, 
Sp. Near Butsfield and Spring houses, D. In 
Waskerley Park, near Wolsingham, D.—Mr. J. 
Thornhill. On the wooded hill above Hepburn, at 
Chillingham, and on Hedgehope, N.—Dr. G. 
Johnston. 


Hook. FI. 


OCTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 


164. GQ2NOTHERA. 
1. GE. biennis. Common Evening-primrose. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. ii, 211; Eng. Bot. 1534; With. 
492; Hook. Br. Fl. 178. 
On South Shields ballast-hills, D. 
Originally from North America, and not yet natura- 
lized beyond the Tyne. 


il. 


165. EPILOBIUM. 
E. angustifolium. Rosebay Willow-herb, French 
Willow. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 212; Eng. Bot. 1947 ; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. ahi With. ii. 489 ; Berwick Flora, 86. 
On the Banke of Derwent, near Blanchland, upon 
rocks on the west side of Shewing Shields, near 
Crag Lake, where it was observed. by Wallis, and 
bya L rocky rivulet above Langley Ford, at the foot 
of Cheviot, N. On the banks of South Tyne, by 
Slaggy Ford, in Knaresdale.—Wallis 154. On the 
rocks above Folden lead mill, near Edmondbyers ; 
also near Barnardcastle, Eclestone, and the High 
Force of Tees, D. In Irehope dene, Weardale, 

D.—W. C. Trevelyan, Esq. 

A sub-alpine plant, and merely naturalized in its loca- 
lities in the southern counties of England. 

E, hirsutum. Great Hairy Willow-herb, Codlings 
and Cream. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 213; Eng. Bot. 638; Curt. Fasc. 
ii. t. 21; Hook. Fl. Scot. “17s Berwick Flora, 86. 

By ditches, riyulets, and on the banks of rivers, fre- 
quent. 


Mr. Winen’s Flora of Northumberland, &c. 


3. E. parviflorum. Small-flowered hoary Willow- 
herb. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 214; Eng. Bot. 795; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 117; Gr. Fl. Eds. 86 ; Berwick Flora, 86 ; 
E.. villosum, Curt. Fase. ii. t. 225 E. hirsutum, 
Hudson, 161. 

In watery places, and on the banks of rivers. 

4, E. montanwm. Broad smooth-leaved Willow-herb. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 214; Eng. Bot. 1177; Hook. 
FI. Scot. 117; Curt. Fasc. iii. t. 24; Berwick 
Flora, 87. 

In dry, stony, and rocky places, and on old walls, fre- 
quent. 

5. E. tetragonum. Square-stalked Willow-herb. 

Sm. Eng. Fl, ii. 215; Eng. Bot. 1948; Curt. 
Fasc. ii. t. 23; Hook. Fl. Scot. 117; Berwick 
Flora, 87. 

In watery places, not uncommon. 

6. E. palustre. Round-stalked Marsh Willow-herb. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 216; Eng. Bot. 346; Berwick 
Flora, 87; Hook. Fl. Scot. 1173; 6 lapponicum, 
Wahl. Fl. Lapp. 25; Linn. Lapp. N. 149. 

« By ditchesand on boggy ground ; 6 by rivulets near 
Wolsingham, D. On Cheviot, N. 

7. E. alsinifolium. Chick-weed-leaved Willow-herb. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 216 Eng. Bot. 2000; With. ii. 
492; Berwick Flora, 87; Villars Dauph. iii. 
511; Hook. FI. Scot. 117; Northumberland 
and Durham Guide, i. 36 and ii. preface 4; E. 
origanifolium, Lam. and De Cand. iv. 424; Tur- 
ner and Dillwyn’s Guide, see note v. ii. p. 471. 

In a rivulet near the summit of Cheviot, N.—July 
22,1804. On Cronkley Fell, Teesdale. 

8. E.alpinum. Alpine Willow-herb. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 217; Eng. Bot. 2001; Lightfoot, 
199; t. 10, f. 1; With. ii. 491. 

Near the Cauldron Snout in Teesdale, D.—W. C. 
Trevelyan, Esq. ‘The only English locality Cur- 
tis’s station at the head of Long-sleddale, Westmor- 
land, is occupied by Lpilobium alsinifolium, as 
proved by specimens gathered there by Mr. Joseph 
Woods. 


166. CHLORA. 
i. C. perfoliata. Perfoliate Yellow-wort. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 218; Hook. Lond. t. 2; Eng. 
Bot. 60; With. ii. 494. 

In dry hilly pastures about a quarter of a mile west of 
Honeycleugh Crag, near Chester Wood, and Whi- 
netly, on South Tyne, N.— Wallis, 217. 

No other botanist has been so fortunate as to find this 
elegant plant in Northumberland or Durham. 


167. VACCINIUM. 
1. V. Myrtillus. Bilberry or Bleaberry. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 219; Eng. Bot. 456; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 118; Berwick Flora, 87. 

On heaths andin woods, not rare. Heaton Dene, near 
Newcastle, N. 

2. V.uliginosum, Great Bilberry. 

Sm. Eng. Fl, ii. 220; Eng. Bot. 581; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 118; With. ii. 496. 

Near Wardrew, and. on the north side of Wall-town 
Crags, N. Near an ancient camp on the south 
banks of Tyne, opposite Lambley, N.—W. C. Tre- 
velyan, Esq. In bogsat Moor-rigs, near Middleton- 
in-Teesdale, D.—Mr. James Backhouse, On 
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Meldon Fell, Teesdale.—Rey. J. Harriman. In the 
Duke of Portland’s wood, called East Common 
Wood, near Hexham, N.—Wallis, 147. I could 
never find it there. 

3. V. Vitis-Idea. Red Whortle-berry, Cow-berry. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 220; Eng. Bot. 598; Gr. Fl. 
Eds. 87 ; With. ii. 496; Berwick Flora, 88. 
On tufty heaths at Butsfield, Stanhope in Weardale, 
and in Teesdale Forest; in woods at Witton-le- 

Wear, and Howns near Medomsley; and on the 
heath at the source of a Roman aqueduct west of 
Woodland, near Butsfield, D. On Cheviot and 
Hedgehope ; also in Allendale; in the wood at 
Roadley, and on the moors near Wallington; in 
East Common Wood, and on the banks at West 
Dipton, near Hexham, N. On rocks at Long Crag, 
near Watling-street, by the road to Thockrington 
from Gunnerton; also on the moor edge near Di- 
ligate Hall, N.— Wallis, 147. On the hill at Hep- 
burn near Chillingham, N. Dr. G. Johnston. 

An indifferent substitute for the Cranberry. 
4, V. Oxycoccus. Cranberry. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 221; Eng. Bot. 319; Gr. Fl. 
Eds. 87; With. ii. 497; Berwick Flora, 88. 
On the Beamish, Urpeth, Weardale, and Teesdale 
moors, D. On Framwellgate Carr, near Durham. 

—J. Hogg, Esq. On mosses north of Gunnerton 
Crags.—Mr. F. Scott. On moors between Belford 
and Wooler, N.—Tbompson’s Berwick Plants. On 
the Wallington moors, the Muckle Moss, Blanch- 

land moors, and the heath at Prestwick Carr, N. 


168. CALLUNA. 
1. C. vulgaris. Common Ling. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 225; Hook. Fl. Scot. 119 ; Ber- 
wick Flora, 88; Erica vulgaris, Eng. Bot. 1013; 
Curt. Fase. v. t. 30. 

8 flore albo. 

a On dry moors if the soil be not calcareous, and occa- 
sionally in denes and woods; £ on the Teesdale 
and Wallington moors, D. and N. 


169, ERICA. 
1. E. Tetraliv. Cross-leaved Heath, Heather. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 226; Eng. Bot. 1014; Berwick 
Flora, 89; Curt. Fasc. i, t. 21; Hook. Fl. Scot. 
119. 

B flore albo. 

a on boggy heaths; 8 cn the Wallington moors, N. 
—W. C. Trevelyan, Esq. 

2, FE. cinerca. Fine-leaved Heath, Heather. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 226; Eng. Bot. 1015; Berwick 
Flora, 89; Curt. Fase, ii. t. 25; Hook. FI. 
Scot. 119. 


8 flore albo. 
ce On wet turfy moors ; 6 at Cow-close near Cockfield, 


D.—Mr. J. Backhouse. 


170 DAPHNE. 
1. D. Mezerewm. Common Mezerecn, Spurge-olive. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 228; Eng. Bot. 1381; Woodv. 
t. 23; With. ii. 503. 
Naturalized in a wood among the Tunstal hills, south 
of Sunderland, D.—Mr. 'T. Robson. 
2. D. Laurecola. Spurge-laurel. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 229; Eng. Bot. 119; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 119; Gr. FL Eds. 88; With. ii. 504; 
Berwick Flora, 90. 
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. A. Pseudo-platanus. 


styles lapathifolium. 


. P. viviparum. 


In woods and hedges near Hilton Castle, and in 
Dalton and Castle Eden Denes, D. Near Norton 
and Wynyard.—J. Hogg, Esq. In Whorlton wood, 
D.—Rev. J. Harriman. Between Bilton Bank 
and the Long Dyke, near Alnwick N.—Mr., J. Da- 
vison. 

Usually confined to limestone soils. 


ACER. 
Greater Maple, Sycamore. 
Sm. Eng. FI. ii. 230; Eng. Bot. 303; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 120. 
In woods and hedges, also on the edges of many of 
our high moors, where it certainly is indigenous, 
A. campestre. Common Maple. 
Sm. Eng. FI. ii. 231; Eng. Bot. 304; Hook, Fl. 
Scot. 120 ; With. ii. 494. 
In hedges near Sunderland, Norton, and Darlington, 
and in plantations at Beamish, D. Rare in the 
north of England, probably not indigenous beyond 


the Tyne. 


17. 


OCTANDRIA TRIGYNIA. 


172. POLYGGNUM. 

P. amphibium, Smupbibious Persicaria. 

Sm. Eng, FI. ii. 232; Eng. Bot. 435; Curt. Fasc. 
ive. te 238; Hook. Fl. Scot. 12 1; Berwick Flora, 
90. 

In ditches, ponds, and by rivulets. 

P. Persicaria. Spotted Persicaria. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii, 233; Eng. Bot. 756; Curt. Fasc. 
i. t. 23; Hook. FL. Scot. 121; Berwick Flora, 
90. 

In ditches and watery places. 

Pale-flowered Persicaria. 

Sm. Eng. Fl..ii, 234; Eng. Bot. 1382 ; Berwick 
lone 90; Hook. Fl. Scot. 121; P. pennsylvani- 
cum, Curt. Fasc, 1. 24,25; P. ‘pallidum, With. 
ii. 5038. 

Oncultivated ground and about dung hills. 

Re Hydropiper. Biting Persicaria. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii, 255 5 Eng. Bot. 989 ; Curt. Fase. 
Deets 26 ; Hook. Fl. Scot. 2s Berwick Flora, 
91. 

By ditches and watery places. 

P. minus. Small Creeping Persicaria. 

Sm. Eng. FL ii. 235; Eng. "Bot. 1043 ; Curt. Fase. 
Tents 28 ; With. ii. 507 3 Hook. Fl. "Scot. 12. 
At Mordent Carr near Darlington, D.—Mr. Back- 

house. 

P. Bistorta. Great Bistort, or Snakeweed. 

Sm. Eng. EF. ii. 236; Eng. Bot. 509 ; Curt. Fase. 
Inte 23 ; Woody. 345 With. ii. 509 ; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 120. 

In moist meadows and woods on Tyne, Wear, Tees, 
Team, and Derwent, N. and D. Near Walling- 
ton, N.—W. C. Trevelyan, Esq. In the King’s 
Meadows, near Newcasile.—Wilson’s Syn. 21. 
Where it still grows. In the wood called the Stock- 
ing, near Alnwick, N.—Mr. J. Davison. 

Viviparous, or Alpine Bistort. 

Sm. Eng. FI. ii. 237; Eng. Bot. 669 ; Hook. Lond. 
t. 81; Fl. Scot, 120; With. ii. 510. 


8. P. aviculare. 


OR: Fagopyrum. 


10. P. Convoloulus. 


1. P. qguadrifolia. 


1. A. Moschatellina. 


L. B. wmbellatus. 


- Mr. Wincn’s Flora of Northumberland, &c. 


In alpine pastures near Eglestone and Middleton, 
also in- Teesdale Forest, on the banks of Wear, at 
Burtree-ford, Weardale, D. 

Knot-grass. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 238; Berwick Flora, 91; Eng. 
Bot. 1252; Hook. FI. Scot. 122; Curt. Lond. 
i.t. 27; ¢ Sm.3 P. marinum, Heys Syn. 147. 

# By paths and on * cultivated ground; ¢close by Cul- 
lercoats near Tynemouth, N.—Wilson’s Syn. 21. 

Buck-wheat. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 239; Eng. Bot. 1044; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 122, 

On the ballast-hills of Tyne and Wear, N. and D. 

Climbing Buck-wheat, Black 
Bindweed. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 239; Eng. Bot.941 ; Curt. Fasc. 
iv. t. 29; Hook. Fl. Scot. 122; Berwick Flora, 
91. 


In corn fieids, gardens, &c. 


OCTANDRIA 


173. PARIS. 

Herb Paris. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 241 ; Eng. Bot. 7; With. ii. 513 ; 
Gr. Fl. Eds. 91. 

In Hawthorn and Castle Eden Denes, and Raby Park; 
alsoin Urpeth, Beamish, and Ravensworth woods, 
D. In Scotswood and eleven Denes, and in woods 
on the Coquet, at Felton and Meldon; also near 
Hexham. N. Wallington woods, N.—Miss Emma 
Trevelyan. In Cottingwood near Morpeth, where 
Dr. Turner observed it; and at the west end of 
the Rectory wood, Simonburn.—Wallis, 150. In 
Twizell dene.—P. J. Selby, Esq. In Rugeley 
wood.—Mr. F. Manisty. At Ureak-back, on the 
way to Huln Abbey near Alnwick, N,—Dr. Cope. 


TETRAGYNIA. 


174. ADOXA. 
Tuberous Moschatell. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii, 242; Eng. Bot, 453 ; Curt. Lond. 
Fase. ii. t. 26; Hook. Fl. Scot. 123; With. ii. 
514. 

In woods, denes, and under hedges. 


ENNEANDRIA HEXAGYNIA. 


175. BUTOMUS. 
Flowering-rush. 


Sm. Eng. FI. ii. 245 ; Ene. Bot. 651; Curt. Lond. 


Fasc. Tt ZO: Hook. “Fl, Scot. 123; Gr. Fl. 
Eds. 92; With, li. 522. 


In the river Skerne near Darlington, D. In rivulets 
near Norton.—J. Hogg, Esq. In the Browney, 
D.—Rev. J. Symons. “Naturalized in the ponds at 


Wallington. Ina small pond near Howick, N.— 
Mr. J. Embleton’s MSS. Most likely planted 
there. 


I consider the south of the county of Durham as the 
northern limit of Butomus umbellatus, for thirty years 
since the late Mr. M‘Kay assured me that this ele- 
gant aquatic had been planted in Duddingston 
Lough; and Loch Clunie, bordering on the high- 
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. A. polifolia, 


. A. Uva-ursi. 


. P. rotundifolia. 


Mr. Wincu’s Flora of Northumberland, &c. OF 


lands, is a still more unlikely original habitat for it. 
—See Hook. FI. Scot. and Lightfoot, 1139. 


DECANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 


176. MONOTROPA. 
M. Hypopitys. Yellow Bird’s-nest. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 249; Eng. Bot. 69; Hook. Lond. 
t. 105; FI. Scot. 125; With. ii. 525. 

Not unfrequent in the woods near Wark, in Tyne- 
dale, and in Ramshaw wood, by the road side near 
the mill; also on the east side of the ostium of Wark 
burn, N.—Wallis, 234. 

No other botanist has found this rare plant in these 
counties. 


177. ANDROMEDA. 

Marsh Andromeda, or Wild Rose- 
mary. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 251 ; Eng. Bot. 713 (bad) ; Hook. 
Fl. Scot. 125; With. ii. 526; Fl. Lapp. 2nd 
ed. 131, t. 1, f 2 (good). 

On the heathy part of Prestwick Carr, and on the 
Muckle Moss north of the Roman Wall and west of 
Shewing Shields; alsoon the Wallington moors, N. 
On Green Leighton Moss, and at Dardon Lough, 
N.—Miss Emma Trevelyan. 


178. ARBUTUS. 

Red-berried trailing Arbutus. 

Sm. Eng. FI. ii. 253; Eng. Bot. 714; With. ii. 
527; Light. FI. Scot. 216, t. 11, fc. d.; Woodv. 
t. 70; Stephenson and Churchill’s Med. Bot. t. 
91, (good); Fl. Lapp. 129, t. 6, f 3. 

In the Scar above the High Vorce, and in Cronkley 
Scar, Teesdale, I. On the heath on the south side 
of East Common Wood near Hexham, where it was 
noticed by Lightfoot; and on Acton Cleugh, five 
miles north of Blanchland, N.—On Little Waney- 
house Crag, sparingly, N.— Wallis, 148. 


179. PYROLA. 

Round-leaved Winter-green. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 255 ; Eng. Bot. 213 ; Hook. Lond. 
t. 26; Gr. FL Eds, 92; With. ii, 528 ; Berwick 
Flora, 93. 

In Castle Eden dene, particularly in the north branch, 

andin Hawthorndene, D. At Birch Carr, D.—Mr. 

Janson. In Allerton dene about four miles from 

Berwick, N.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

Round-leaved Winter-green. On the hedge bank by 

the road up the hill to Simonburn Castle, and in the 

bank of wood opposite the west end of the Rectory 
deneat Simonburn, on the north-east side of the free- 
stone quarry; also on the borders of Ramshaw 
wood, by the way side near Wark in Tynedale, 
on the edge of the moor by Diligate Hall near 

Hexham, and in the Duke of Portland’s wood (East 

Common wood) near that town, N.”’—Wallis, 223. 

Both Pyrola,media and P. minor, grow at the latter 

habitat; what species occupy the other localities I 

have not been able to ascertain. 

P. media. Intermediate Winter-green. 

Sm, Eng. Fl. ii. 256; Eng. Bot. 1945 (very good ) ; 
Hook. Fl. Scot. 127; Vl. Lond. t. 30; Nor- 
thumberland and Durham Guide, ii. 19; Ber- 
wick Flora, 94. 


. 


3. P. minor 


4, P. secunda. 


1. C. alternifolium. 


. C. oppositifolium. 


1. S. stellaris. 


In Scotswood dene three miies west of Newcastle.— 


July 16,1797. Also in East Common Wood near 
Hexham, N. Near Roadley Lake by the side of 
the road. —Miss Emma Trevelyan. In Longridge 
dene six milesfrom Berwick.— Dr. G. Johnston. In 

Ancroft dene. —Mr. J. Manners, in Berwick Flora. 

In Howns’ wood near Medomsley, and Black- 

ston-bank Wood, four miles north of Wolsingham ; 

also on the edge of the woodland plantations en 

Lanchester Fell, D. In Skull Wood, D.—Mr. Jas. 

Backhouse. 

Lesser Winter-green. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 257; Eng. Bot. 158 (very bad) ; 
Gr. Fl. Eds. 92; With. ii. 529; P. rosea, Eng. 
Bot. 2543 (good ). 

In Gibside woods near the Friar-side gate; also near 


the Swalwell gate, and on Teesdale Forest, D. In 
Cocken woods, D.—W. Weighell’s Herb. Near 
Prudhoe Castle, N.—Mr. J. Thornhill, jun. In 


Arngill, Cow-close-gill, and Hyndon-gills, which 

form the Gaunless; also in Skull Wood near south 

Hamsterley, D.—Mr. J. Backhouse. At Walling- 

ton House, and at Roadely; also in East Common 

Wood, near Hexham, N._ In a fir plantation at 

Catcherside four miles west of Wallington, N.— 

Miss Emma Trevelyan. In Willymoteswick Dene. 

--Mr. J. Thompson, Sp. In Callas Wood near 

Alnwick, N.—Miss Pringle, Sp. 

Serrated Winter-green. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 257; Eng. Bot. 517; Hook. Fl. 

Scot. 127; With. ii. 530. 

On the borders of Ramshaw Wood by the road side, N. 
— Wallis, 224. In 1804 I sought it there in vain, and 
never gathered it in England, except in Ashness- 
gillabove Barrow Force, near Derwentwater, Cum- 
berland. 


DECANDRIA DIGYNIA. 


180. CHRYSOSPLENIUM. 

Alternate-leaved Golden-saxi- 
frage. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 260; Eng. Bot. 54; Gr. Fl. Eds. 
93; With. ii. 531. 

In Causey Wood, Ravensworth woods above Mill 
Green, in woods near Eelestone, and by Pont-burn 
near Hamsterley, D.—At Baydales near Darling- 
ton, D.—Mr. E. Robson. On the banks of Wear 
opposite Cocken, D.—Mr. J. Thornhill, By St. 
Mungo’s well, at Hall-barns near Simonside.— 
Wallis, 212. In Stamp’s plantations between Bur- 
rell’s cottage and Alnwick moor—Mr. I, Mani- 
sty; at “Barbary’s-bank—Miss Pringle; at Break- 
back—Miss Forster, delin. ; and in Edington Wood 
near Alnwick, N.—Mr. J. Davison. 

Opposite-leaved Golden-saxi- 
frage. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 260; Eng. Bot. 490 ; Curt. Lond. 

Fasc. ii. 27; Hook. Fl. Scot. 128; Berwick 
Flora, 94; With. ii. 531, 
In watery places, especially in woods. 


181. SAXTIFRAGA. 
Hairy Saxifrage. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. ii, 264; Eng, Bot. 167; Hook. 
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Lond. t. 69; Fl. Scot. 128; Don. in Linn. Tr. 
xiii. 356; With. ii. 532; Berwick Flora, 94. 
By Eglesbourn, and rills in Egleshope, D._ In bogs 

near Allenheads, Coal Cleugh, Kilhope Law, and 
near Riddlehamhope above Blanchland; also on 
Cheviot, N. Onthe moors near Beldon-bourn, N. 
and D. At the head of Cauledge-bourn, N.—W. C. 
Trevelyan, Esq. 

2. S. Hirculus. Yellow Marsh Saxifrage. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 267; Eng. Bot. 1009; Curt. 
Lond. Fasc. vi. t. 26; Don. in Linn. Tr. xiii. 
372; With. ii. 535. 

On Cotherstone Fell,in a moss about half a mile south- 
east of the place where the Balder is joined by the 
Blackbeck.—Mr. James Backhouse. Said to have 

been first found by John Binks, a miner. 

S. aizoides. Yellow Mountain Saxifrage. 

Sm. Eng. Fi. ii. 268; Eng. Bot. 39; Don. Trans. 
Linn. xiii. 375; Hook. Fl. Scot. 129; With. 
li. 535; S. autumnalis, Willd. Sp. Pl. ii 650; 
Lightfoot, 222; Hudson, 180. 

Near Widdy Bank on Teesdale Forest, D. It still 
grows where it was observed by Wallis, on rocks by 
the river Irthing, above Wardrew, N 

4. S. granulata. White Saxifrage. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 269; Eng. Bot. 500; Woody. 
Sup. t. 232; Don. Linn. Tr. xiii. 362; Curt. 
Fasc. i. t. 30; Gr. Fl. Eds. 93 5; With. ii. 556 ; 
Berwick Flora, 95. 

In Ravensworth woods near Mill Green, near Witton- 
le- Wear, and Finchall Abbey, D.—On Widehaugh 
banks near Hexham ; also near Alnwick, in Scots- 
wood Dene, and on the banks near Wooler-haugh- 
head, N. Near Bavington.—W. C. Trevelyan, 
Esq. On the Heugh at Holy Island, and on Cha- 
pel hill, near Belford-—Thompson’s Berwick Plants. 
On the banks of the rivulet opposite to Burn-house, 
near Simonburn, and at Barwesford by the road to 
Chipchase, N.—Wallis, 213. In the wood above 
the Union bridge.—Dr. G. Johnston. In Swar- 
land and Newton woods, N.—Mr. J. Davison. 

. S. tridactylites. Rue-leaved Saxifrage. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 271; Eng. Bot. 501; Curt. Fasc. 
ii. t. 28; Don. Tr. Linn. 441; Gr. Fl. Eds, 
94; With. ii. 537. 

On walls at Eglestone, in Teesdale, on Boldon and 
Cleadon hills, and near Dalton fleld-houses, D. On 

walls near Barnardcastle and Darlington, D.—Rev. 
J. Harriman. Near Shewing-shields, and on Rat. 
cheugh Crag, near Alnwick, N. 

S. hypnoides. Mossy Saxifrage, or Ladies’ Cush- 
ion. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 277; Eng. Bot.454; Don. Linn. 
Tr. xiii, 447; With. i. 5389; Gr. Fl. Eds, 94. 

On rocks at Falcon-clint Scar, below Cauldron Snout, 
D. At the head of Cauledge-bourn, N.—W. C. 
Trevelyan, Esq. 


3. 


or 


182, SCLERANTHUS. 
1. S. annuus. Annual Knawel. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 282; Eng. Bot. 351; Hook, Fl. 
Scot. 133; Berwick Flora, 95. 
In dry fieldsand on walls, frequent. 
. S. perennis. Perennial Knawel. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 283; Eng. Bot. 352; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 1383; With. ii. 540. 


iw] 


On Durham moor.--Rey. J. Symons, 


1. 


2. 


1. 


3. 


- D. Armeria. 


Mr. Wryen’s Flora of Northumberland, Sc. 


Very different in appearance from the preceding spe- 
cies, though its decumbent mode of growth and clus- 
tered flowers, afford but trivial specific distinctions 
between them; I have never seen specimens ga- 
thered in the north of England; in the south it is 
not rare on sandy commons, such as Ryegate, in 
Surrey. 


183. SAPONARIA. 

S. officinalis. Soapwort. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 284; Eng. Bot, 1060; Curt. 
Fasc. u. 29; Woody. t. 251; Gr. Fl. Eds. 95; 
With. ii. 541. 

On the banks of Tyne near Friar’s Goose, and of 
Wear at Newbridge, near Chester-le-Street, and 
Low Lambton, D. By the Wear, half a mile be- 
low Finchall Abbey.—Mr. J. Thornhiil, jun. Near 
Darlington.—Rev. J. Harriman. By the Tees at 
Croft Bridge, and at Middleton-one-row, D,—Mr. 
E. Robson. 


184. DIANTEHUS. 

Deptford Pink. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 286; Eng. Bot. 317; Hook. 
Lond. t. 134; Fl. Scot. 134; With. ii. 542; 
Sm. Tr. Linn. ii. 299. 

On Pallion ballast-hills above Sunderland, D.—W. 
Weighell’s Herb. 

D. deltoides. Maiden Pink. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 288; Eng, Bot. 61; Tr. Linn. 
ii. 300; Gr. Fl. Eds. 95; With. ii. 543; Ber- 
wick Flora, 95. 

On Ratcheugh Crag near Alnwick, and on hedge 
banks between Wooler and Earl, N. In high pas- 
tures above Gunnerton Crags.—Mr. F. Scott. At 
Budle, Spindlestone, Great Bavington, and Hom- 
bleton.—W. C. Trevelyan, Esq. On the furze 
bank, in the Rectory glebe at Embleton, on Cha- 
pel-hill at Belford, on the banks of a rivulet at 
Swinburne Castle, and at Wooler-haugh-head.— 
Wallis, 215. On crags at Craig mill.—Thomp- 
son’s Berwick Plants. 


DECANDRIA TRIGYNIA. 


185. SILENE. 

S. anglica, English Catchfly. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 291; Eng. Bot. 1178; Curt. 
Lond. iv. t. 30; With. ii. 546. 

On Sunderland ballast-bills. —W. Weighell’s Herb. 

iata. Bladder Campion, or Catchfly. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 292 ; Berwick Flora, 96 ; Hook. 
Fl. Scot. 134% 3 Cucubalus Behen, Eng. Bot. 
164; With. ii. 545. : 

In fields, pastures, and on the sea banks. 

This plant continues unaltered in its habit, when grow- 
ing on the sea banks at Cullercoats, Newbiggin, 
and other places. 

S. maritima. Sea Campion, or Catchfly. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 293; Eng. Bot. 957 ; Berwick 
Flora, 96; With. ii. 548; S. amana, Lightfoot, 
227; Hudson, 188; S. inflata B, Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 185; Gr. Fl. Eds. 96. 

On the sea coast at Whitburn, and on Fulwell hills, 
D. Near Hartley, and on Holy Island, N. On 


Mr. Wrncn’s Flora of Northumberland, &c. 


banks beyond Hudshead.—Thompson’s Berwick |3. A. serpyllifolia. 


Plants. Onthe Fern Islands, N.—Dr. G. John- 
ston. 

Dr. Hooker considers this a variety of the preceding 
species. 


4, S. conica. Striated Corn Catchfly. a 
Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 294; Eng. Bot. 922; With. i. 
550. 
On Hebburn ballast-hills, D.—Mr. R. Waugh. On 
Willington ballast-hills, N. 
5. 8. noctiflora. Night-flowering Catchfly. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 295; Eng. Bot. 291 ; Hook. FI. 
Scot. 135; With. ii. 550. 
In fields near Gateshead, Cleadon, Whitburn, and 
South Shields. 


186. STELLARIA. 
1, S. nemorum. Wood Stitchwort. 

Sm. Eng. FI. ii. 300; Eng. Bot. 92; With. ii. 
551; Gr. Fl. Eds. 97. 

In Eglestone, Lambton, Cawsey, Beamish, and Ra- 
vensworth woods; and in hedges at Witton-le- 
Wear, ana Baydales, near Darlington; also on the 
banks of Wear, at Chester-le-Street new bridge, 
D. Near Westonhope, Weardale, —W. C. Tre- 
velyan Esq. In Cocken woods, D.—W. Weighell’s 
Herb. On the island near Hazle-side stream, Aln- 
wick.—Mr. J. Davison. By the brook at Simon- 
burn, N.— Wallis, 215. 

2. S. media. Common Chickweed. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 301; Eng. Bot. 537; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 135; Alsine media, Curt. Fasc. i. t. 20; 
Hudson, 131. 

On cultivated ground, everywhere. 

3. S. holostea. Greater Stichwort. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 301; Eng, Bot. 511; Curt. Fasc. 
ii. t. 30; Hook. FI. Scot. 136. 

In woods and by hedges, frequent. 

4. S. graminca. Lesser Stitchwort. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 302; Eng. Bot. 803; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 136; Berwick Flora, 97. 

On heaths among bushes, not rare. 

5. 8. glauca. Glaucous Marsh Stitchwort. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 303; Eng. Bot. 825; Gr. Fl. 
Eds. 98; With. ii. 555 ; Berwick Flora, 97. 

At Rice Carr, near Darlington, D.—Mr. Backhouse. 
Among furze at Prestwick Carr.—Mr. R. B. 
Bowman. By the side of a pond above Spindle- 
stone, N.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

6. S. uliginosa. Bog Stitchwort. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 303; Eng. Bot. 1074; Curt. 
Lond. Fase. vi. t. 28; Hook. Fl. Scot. 135. 

By. ditches, springs, and rivulets, frequent. 


187. ARENARIA. 
1. A. peploides. Sea Chickweed, or Sandwort. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 306; Eng. Bot. 189; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 187; With. ii. 557 ; Berwick Flora,. 97. 
On the sands of the sea shore, frequent. Spittal sands 
near Berwick.—Dr. Thompson. 


wort. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 307; Eng, Bot. 1483; Curt. 
Lond. Fasc. iv. t. 31; Hook. Fl. Scot. 137; 
Berwick Flora, 97. 

In bushy moist places, 
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. S. Telephium. 


j ? i : 4, S. villosum. 
2. A. trinervis. Plantain-leaved Chickweed, or Sand- 
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Thyme-leaved Sandwort. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 307; Eng. Bot. 923 ; Curt. Lond. 
Fasc. iv. t. 32; Hook. Fl. Scot. 138; Berwick 
Flora, 98. 

On old walls and dry ground. 

A. verna. Vernal Sandwort. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 309; Eng. Bot. 512; Gr. Fl. 
Eds. 99; With. ii. 559; Berwick Flora, 98. 
On old mine heaps in Allendale, N. On the banks 
of Tyne near Crow-hall, N.—Mr. J. Thompson, 
Sp. Upon the wolds near Cauldron Snout, Tees- 
dale, and on the moorsin Weardale, D. On Cronk- 

ley Fell, Teesdale. 

A. rubra. Purple Sandwort. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 311; Eng. Bot. 852; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 138; Berwick Flora, 98. 

In sandy fields and barren places. 

A. marina. Sea Spurrey Sandwort. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 311; Eng. Bot. 958; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 189; Berwick Flora, 98; A. rubra 6, Hud- 
son, 193. 

On the sandy sea coast, not rare. 


DECANDRIA PENTAGYNIA. 


188. SEDUM. 

Orpine, or Live-long. 

Sm. Eng. FI. ii. 315; Eng. Bot. 1319; Curt. 
Lond. Fase. iii. t. 25; Gr. Fl. Eds. 100; With. 
ii. 562; Berwick Flora, 98. 

By the road side near Urpeth, by hedges near Lan- 
chester Ford, and near Durham, in Hag Crag 
wood near the High Force, and on Falcon-clint 
Scar, Teesdale, D. By the mill at Shincliffe, and 
wood at Butterby, D.—J. Hogg, Esq. On the 
banks of Tyne below Paradise near Elswick, and 
on hedge banks near Hexham, N. Near Belsay, 
—Miss Emma Trevelyan. On Banks between Si- 
monburn and Nunwick, alsoat Rodham, N.—Wal- 
lis, 174. 

S. anglicum. White English Stonecrop. 

Sm. Eng. FL ii. 317; Eng. Bot. 171; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 140; With. i1..565; Berwick Flora, 99. 
On the Heugh and about the Castle at Holy {sland, 
N.—Thompson’s Berwick Plants; observed also 

by Dr. G. Johnston. 

A rare visitant on the north-east coast of England, 
though frequent on the west. 

8. acre. Biting Stonecrop, Wall Pepper. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 317; Eng. Bot. 839; Berwick 
Flora, 99; Curt. Lond. Fasc. i. t. 32; Woodv. 
Sup. t. 231; Hook. Fl, Scot. 140. 

On walls and in sandy places, particularly near the sea 
coast. 

There is a variety among the rocks on the brink of 
Crag Lake, hardly to be distinguished, but by the 
cauline leaves in the time of flowering, which then 
appear in an imbricated six-fold series on the stalks, 
—Wallis, 175. Can this be Sedum sexangulare 2 

Hairy Stonecrop. 

Sm. Eng, Fl. ii. 319; Eng. Bot. 394; Gr. Fl. Eds. 
101; With. ii. 563; Berwick Flora, 99. 

By the Whey Syke in Teesdale Forest, and near 
Widdy Bank by the road that leads to Harwood 
Chase; also by ditches near Burtree Ford, Wear- 
dale, D. By rivulets both at the foot of Cheviot, 
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and running into the Coquet near the mill, south- 
east of Rothbury, N. Near Great Bavington.— 
Miss Emma Trevelyan. On Basaltic heights be- 
tween Belford and Bamborough, N.—Thompson’s 
Berwick Plants. 

5. S. album. White Stonecrop. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 319; Eng. Bot. 1578; Curt. 
Lond. Fasc. i. t. 31; With. ii. 564; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 140. 

On the Abbey Bridge near Barnardcastle, D.—Mr. 
E. Robson. Probably naturalized there. 

6. S. reflecum. Crooked Yellow Stonecrop. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 320; Eng. Bot. 695; Hook. FL 
Scot. 141; Berwick Flora, 99. 

On walls and roofs of houses near Wycliffe and Wit- 
ton-le-Wear, D. On rocks at Cocken, D.—Rev. 
J. Symons, On walls at Crook-oak and the ruins 
of Alnwick Abbey, N. On old walls at Lipwood, 
near Haydon-bridge, and on rocks at Tecket water- 
fall.—Wallis, 174._On the dyke at Kyloe Manse 
and at Easington, N.x—Dr. G. Johnston. 

7. S. rupestre. St. Vincent’s Rock Stonecrop. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 321; Eng. Bot. 170; With. ii. 
566. 

On walls about Darlington, D.—Mr. E. Robson. 
Certainly not indigenous. - On precipices on the 
western Borders, by the rivulet of Irthing, near 
Wardrew Spa, N.— Wallis 175. 

I suspect this to be a mistake. 


189. OXALIS. 
1. O. Acetosella. Common Wood-sorrel. 

Sm. Eng. Fl ii. 323; Eng. Bot. 762; Berwick 
Flora, 99; Curt. Lond. Fase. ii. t.31 ; Woodv. 
t.20; Hook. Fl. Scot. 141; 6 Dill. Ray’s Syn. 
*281; With. ii. 567. 

« In woods and shady places; Sin Ravensworth 
woods, D. In woods about Hexham, N.— Wallis, 
200, 


190. AGROSTEMMA. 
1. A. Githago. Corn Cockle. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 325; Eng. Bot. 741; Curt. Fasc. 
ili. t. 27; Hook. Fl. Scot. 141; Berwick Flora, 
101. 

In corn fields, not rare. 


191. LYCHNIS. 
1. L. Flos Cuculi. Ragged Robin, Meadow Lych- 
nis. 

Sm. Eng. FI. ii.326; Eng. Bot. 573 ; Curt. Lond. 
Fase. i. t. 33; Hook. Fl. Scot. 141; Berwick 
Flora, 100. 

In moist meadows, frequent. 

2. L. diurna. Red Campion. 

Sibthorp, 145; Sym. Syn. 112; Berwick Flora, 
100; L. dioica , Eng. Bot. 1579; Curt. Lond. 
Fasc. ii. t. 32; Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 528; With. ii. 
569; Hook. FL Scot. 142. 

In hedges, woods, and denes, frequent. 

3. L. vespertina. White Campion. 

Sibthorp, 146; Sym. Syn. 112; Berwick, Flora, 
100; L. sylvestris, Lindley, 47; L. dioica 8, Sm. 
Eng. Fl. ii, 328; Eng. Bot. 1580; With. ii. 
569; 7 Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 329; flowers flesh-co- 
loured. 

Jn hedges and fields, seldom in woods. 


— 


3. 


ov 


» C. vulgatum. 


aCe 


. S. arvensis. 


Mr. Wineu’s Flora of Northumberland, &c. 


Both Lychnis diurna and Lychnis vespertina are oc- 
casionally found with hermaprodite flowers, particu- 
larly the variety y of Smith. 


192. CERASTIUM. 

Broad-leaved Mouse-ear Chick- 
weed, 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 330; Eng. Bot. 789; Lightfoot, 
240; Berwick Flora, 101; C. viscosum, Curt. 
Lond. Fase. ii. t. 35.; Hudson, 200. 

On walls and dry banks, but not very common near 
Newcastle, N.and D. In the bed of Wooler Wa- 
ter, and on dykes at Earl, N.—Dr. ‘Thompson. 

viscosum. Narrow-leaved Mouse-ear Chick- 
weed. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 330; Eng. Bot. 790; Lightfoot, 
240; Berwick Flora, 101; C. vulgatum, Curt. 
Lond. Fase. ii. t. 34; Hudson, 200. 

On walls and in pastures, very common. 

C. semidecandrum. Little Mouse-ear Chick-weed. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 331; Eng. Bot. 1630; Berwick 
Flora, 101; Curt. Lond. Fasc. ii. t. 833; Hook. 
Fl. Scot. 148. 

& C. pumilum, Curt. Lond. Fase. vi. t. 30; With. 
ii. 574, 

a On walls and sandy ground, not rare; on walls at 
the Long Bank, near Gateshead Fell, D. On walls 
at Tynemouth, and in Gallowgate, Newcastle, N. 

C. tetrandrum. Four-cleft Mouse-ear Chick-weed. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 332 ; Curt. Lond. Fase. vi. t. 31; 
Berwick Flora, 101; Hook. Fl. Scot. 143; Sa- 
gina cerastoides, Eng, Bot. 166; With. ii. 299. 

On the banks at Tynemouth, near the Spanish Bat- 
tery, and on the links at Hartley, Bamborough, 
and Holy Island, N. On the links below Screm- 
merston,—Thompson’s Berwick Plants. On the 
Fern Islands and Spittal Links, N.—Dr. G. John- 
ston. On walls about Hartlepool, and on the 
coast at Shields Law, Whitburn, and near Sunder- 
land north Pier, D. 

C. arvense. Field Chick-weed. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 333 5; Curt. Lond. Fasc. vi. t. 29 ; 
Eng. Bot. 93 ; With. ii. 573 ; Gr. Fl. Eds. 104 ; 
Berwick Flora, 102. 

At Friar’s Goose near Gateshead, on dry banks and 
heaths near Darlington, on Fulwell Hills, Mars. 
den Rocks, and near Chester Bridge, D. On 
banks near the Chain Bridge over the Tweed, at 
Horncliffe, and near Coldstream, and on St. Peter’s 
Quay, N., where it was observed by Wilson.—See 
Syn. 232. Near King’s Mount Bastion, and Castle 
Bank, Berwick.—Dr. Thompson. On Spittal and 
Scremmerston Links.—Dr. G. Johnston. On Aln- 
wick Moor.—Mr. J. Davison. Near Wark on 
Tweed, N.—Lightfoot, i. 241. 

C. aquaticum, Water Mouse-ear Chickweed. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 335; Eng. Bot. 538 ; Curt. Lond. 
Fase. i. t. 34; Hook. FI. Scot. 144; With. ii. 
575. 

On Sunderland ballast-hills, D.—W. Weighell’s 
Herb. 


193. SPERGULA. 

Corn Spurrey. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 336 ; Eng. Bot. 1535; Berwick 
Flora, 102; Curt. Lond. Fase. v. t. 31; Hook. 
FI, Scot. 144. 

BS. pentandra, Eng. Bot. 1536. 


Ph 
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_ 


— 


to 


. A. europeum. 


. L. Salicaria. 


. A. Eupatoria, 


. R. Luteola. 


. R. lutea. 


Mr. Wincu’s Flora of Northumberland, &c. 


# In corn fields, frequent ; 8 on the sea coast south of 
Sunderland, D.—Mr. Backhouse. 

S. nodosa. Knotted Spurrey. 

Sm. Eng. Fi. ii. 338; Eng. Bot. 694 ; Curt. Lond. 
Fasc. iv. t. 34; Hook. Fl. Scot. 145; With. ii. 
576; Berwick Flora, 102. 

In bogs near Urpeth, near Fulwell-gate, and at 
Allansford, D. At Prestwick Carr, and Willing- 
ton Quay, on the links at Bamborough, and by the 
Lough at Holy Island, N. At the east end of 
Bromley Lake, N.—Wallis, 214. On Goswick 
Links, N.—Dr. Thompson. 

S. subulata. Fringed All-shaped Spurrey. 

Sm. Eng. FI. ii, 339; Eng. Bot. 1082; With, ii. 
576; Berwick Flora, 103 ; Hook. Fl. Scot. 145; 
S. laricina, Lightfoot, 244; Hudson, 203; S. 
saginoides, Curt. Lond. Fasc. iv. t. 35. 

On Spindlestone and Easington rocks, N.—Dr, G. 
Johnston. On Whinneyfield Bank by Cullercoats 

near. lynemouth, N.—Lawson, Dill. Ray’s Syn.345. 


DODECANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 


194. ASARUM. 

Common Asarabacca. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 342; Eng. Bot. 1083; Woody. t. 
86; Hook. Fl. Scot. 146. 

At Middleton, near Alnwick, N.—Miss Forster, 
delin. 

Probably not originally indigenous. 


195. LYTHRUM. 

Spiked Purple Loosestrife. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 343; Eng. Bot. 1061; Curt. 
Lond. Fase. iii. t. 28; Hook. Fl. Scot. 147; 
Berwick Flora, 105. 

On the banks of rivers and streams, by no means rare, 
N. and D. In the mill race in Heaton Dene, 
below Sandyford, N. On the banks of Tweed above 
Norham.—Dr. G. Johnston. 


DODECANDRIA DIGYNIA. 


196. AGRIMONTIA. 

Common Agrimony. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 346; Eng. Bot. 1335; Woodv. 
Sup. t. 258; Curt. Lond. Fasc. v. t. 32 ; Hook. 
Fl. Scot. 147 ; Berwick Flora, 105. 

In meadows, and on the borders of corn fields, but not 
very common. 


DODECANDRIA TRIGYNIA. 


197. RESEDA. 
Dyer’s-weed, Yellow-weed, or Weld. 
Sm. Eng, Fl. ii. 347; Eng. Bot. 320; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 147; Berwick Flora, 105; With. ii, 585. 
On the banks of hedges, and the rubbish about old 
coal pits, frequent. 
Wild Mignonette, or Base Rocket. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 348; Eng. Bot. 321; With, ii. 
586; Gr. Fl. Eds. 105, 


ie 


_ 


3. 


. P. Padus. 


2. P. Cerasus. 


. M. Oxyacantha, 
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& Dill. Ray’s Syn. 366. 


#% At the Salt Meadows below Gateshead, and be- 


tween South Shields, and Monkwearmouth, D. 
By road sides near Hartley, Cullercoats, and Tyne- 
mouth, N. @ onthe ballast hills of Tyne and Wear, 
N. and D. 


DODECANDRIA DODECAGYNIA. 


198. SEMPERVIVUM. 

S. tectorwm. Common Houseleek. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 350; Eng. Bot. 1320; Curt. 
Lond. Fasc. iii. t. 29; Hook. Fl. Scot. 149; 
Berwick Flora, 106. 

On walls and cottage roofs. 


ICOSANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 


199. PRUNUS. 
Bird Cherry. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 354; Eng. Bot. 1383 ; With. iii. 
598; Gr. Fl. Eds. 137; Berwick Flora, 108. 
In woods.and hedges, frequent. _ In woods about 

Hound Wood and Renton Inn, N.—Dr. G, John- 


ston. 
Wild Cherry-tree. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 354; Eng. Bot. 706; Berwick 
Flora, 109; Gr. Fl. Eds. 108; With. iii. 599. 

y Ray’s Syn. 2nd ed., 302. 

> P. avium, With. iii. 600. 

a In woods and hedges, N. ard D. Near Fleming- 
ton, N.—Dr. G. Johnston. yon the banks of 
Tees about Barnardcastle.—Johnson in Ray. At 
Chowden, near Gateshead Fell, D. Jin woods 
about Darlington, D.—Rev. J. Symons. 

P. domestica. Wild Plumb-tree. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 355; Eng. Bot. 1783 ; Woodv. 
t. 85; Gr. Fl, Eds. 108; With. ii. 600, 

In hedges near Morpeth and Alnwick, N. In the 
neighbourhood of Urpeth, D. Near Witton Gil- 
bert, D.—Rey. J. Symons. 

Probably not originally indigenous in the north of 
England. 

P. insititia. Wild Bullace-tree. 

Sm. Eng, Fl. ii. 356; Eng. Bot. 841; With. iii. 
600; Gr. Fl. Eds. 108. 

In Ryehope Dene, and in hedges between Durham 
and Chester-le-Street, D. 

P. spinosa. Sloe.tree, Black-thorn. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 357; Eng. Bot. 842 ; Woodv. t. 
84; Hook. I'l. Scot. 151; Berwick Flora, 109. 

In hedges and thickets. 


ICOSANDRIA PENTAGYNIA. 


200. MESPILUS. 

Hawthorn, White-thorn, May. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 359; Eng. Bot. 2504 ; Berwick 
Flora, 109; Crategus Oxyacantha, Hook, Fl. 
Scot.151; Crataegus monogyna. Sibth, 156, 

In woods and hedges, everywhere. 
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1, 
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_ 


. P. Malus. 


. P. Aria. 


. S. salicifolia. 


201. PYRUS. 

P. communis. Wild Pear-tree, Iron Pear. ne 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 361; Eng. Bot. 1784; With. iii. 
607. 

In hedges near Cocken, D.—W. Weighell’s Herb. 
Probably not truly indigenous. 

Wild Apple-tree, Crab-tree. 

Sm. Eng, FL ii. 362 ; Eng. Bot. 179 ; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 151; Berwick Flora, 110. 

In woods, denes, and hedges, common. 

P. aucuparia. Mountain Ash, Quicken-tree. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 364 ; Hook, Fl. Scot. 151; Ber- 
wick Flora, 110; Sorbus aucuparia, Eng. Bot. 
337; With. iii. 604. 

In woods and plantations, common. Near the High 
Force, and Winch Bridge in Teesdale, D.; and at 
the foot of Cheviot, N. Certainly wild. 

mR White Beam-tree, White Wild Pear- 
tree. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 365; Eng. Bot. 1858; Gr. Fl. 
Eds.110; Crategus Aria, With. iii. 602. 

8 P. pinnatifida, Sm. Eng. FI. ii. 365; Eng. Bot. 
2331; P. hybrida, Fl. Brit. 534. 

z In Castle Eden Dene, on rocks of Magnesian Lime- 
stone, and near Winch Bridge, ‘Teesdale, on En- 
crinal Limestone and Basalt, D. 8 in plantations. 

A variety usually raised by cultivation, and called the 
Bastard Mountain Ash. 


202. SPIRAZA. 
Willow-leaved Spirzea. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 367; Eng. Bot. 1468; Hook. Fl. 

Scot. 152; With. iti. 609. 

Naturalized in woods at Wallington, and by Roadley 
Lake, N. In Gibside woods near the Chapel, D. ; 
but not indigenous as Dr. Smith was erroneously 
informed.—See Eng. FI. ii. p. 369. 

S. Filipendula. Common Dropwort. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 368; Eng. Bot. 284; With. iii. 
610; Hook. Fl. Scot. 152. 

At Baydales, and Conniscliffe near Darlington, and in 
Byer’s Quarry field near Whitburn, D. In Crag 
Close near Barwesford, N. 


This plant flourishes both on the Magnesian and En- 
crinal Limestone. 


S. Ulmaria. Meadow-sweet. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 368; Eng. Bot. 960; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 152; Curt. Lond. Fase. v. t.33; Berwick 
Flora, 110. 

On .the banks of rivers and in moist meadows, fre- 
quent. 


ICOSANDRIA POLYGYNIA. 


203. ROSA. 
R. rubella. Red-fruited Dwarf Rose. 

Fruit oval, somewhat bristly. Flower stalks, 
bristly. Stem spreading, clothed with straight 
slender spines. Leaflets elliptical, smooth, singly 
serrated. Segments of the calyx entire. 

Eng. Bot. 2521 and 2601, Fruit f.3; With. iii. 
613; Sm. Com. 78; Woods, Linn. Trans. 
xii. 177; Lindley, Mon. 40; Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 
374; Winch, Geog. Pl, 2nd ed., No. 1, App. ; 
Hook. Br. Fl. 225. 


Flowers white tinged with pink. Fruit, when 


. R. spinosissima. 


» R. gracilis. 


Mr. Wincun’s Flora of Northumberland, Sc. 


ripe, pear-shaped, scarlet, and pendant. Calyx 
permanent. 

On the sands of the sea coast near South Shields, D., 
mixed with the dwarf variety of the Burnet Rose, 
rare.—July 17, 1797. 

This shrub appears a link between Rosa spinosissima 
and Rosa alpina; the latter of which it greatly re- 
sembles in habit. It is not Rosa pimpinellifolia of 
the Swiss Botanists, as Mr. Woods conjectures ; 
for, by a specimen procured from Schleicher, that 
plant appears to be Rosa spinosissima. Nor is it 
Rosa spinosissima, var. 3, of Withering, as I am as- 
sured by that gentleman. 

Burnet Rose. 

Fruit globose, smooth as well as the flower stalks. 
Stem clothed with numerous straight slender 
spines. Leaflets singly serrated, smooth and 
round. 

Eng. Bot. t. 187; With. iii. 612; Winch, Geog. 
PL, 2nd ed., No. 2, App.; Berwick Flora, 111; 
Hook. Br. Fl. 226; Fl. Scot. 154; Gr. Fl. Eds. 
111; Woods, Linn. Trans. xii. 178; Fl. Brit. 
ii. 587; Lindley Mon. 50; Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 
375; R. pimpinellifolia, Linn. Syst. Nat. 10th 
ed., 1062 ; Schleicher’s Catalogue, 24. 

Flowers yellowish white. Fruit first reddish 
brown, as coloured in English Botany, and then 
turning black. Calyx permanent. 

y pusilla, Woods, Linn. Trans. xii. 179 ; Sm. Eng. 
Fl. ii. 376. 

Flower stalks short. Fruit large, depressed. 

The Burnet Rose isa shrub of a very diminutive growth 
on the sea beach (var. Y), but rises to a tall bush in 
woods and hedges distant from the coast. It is not 
very common, but occasionally to be found even in 
our sub-alpine vallies; and in the woods bordering 
the Lakes of Cumberland and Westmoreland. It 
may be met with about Newcastle, Corbridge, the 
Crag Lake, and on the coast at Holy Island, N. 
At Hebburn Quay, on the links near South Shields, 
at Norton; alsoin Weardale and Teesdale, D. 

Tall Bristly Rose. 

Flower stalks bristly, generally bracteated. Bran- 
ches, fruit and calyx bristly. J.eaflets doubly 
serrated, hairy on both sides. 

Woods, Linn, Trans. xii. 186; Sm, Eng. Fl. 
ii. 379; Winch, Geog. Pl., 2nd ed., No. 4, App. ; 

R. villosa, Eng. Bot. t. 583. 

8 R. Sabini, Woods, Linn. Trans. xii. 188; Sm. 
Eng. FI. ii. 80 ; Lindley Mon. 59; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 155; Gr. Fl. Eds. 112; Hook. Br. FI. 
229; Eng. Bot. 2594; R. Doniana, Woods, 
Linn. Trans. xii. 185; Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 378 ; 
Eng. Bot. 2601; R. nivalis, Hort. Cant. 7th ed., 
155. R. involuta. Winch, Geog. Pl., 2nd ed., 
No. 3, App. 

y R. involuta, Eng. Bot. 2068; Fl. Brit. ii. 398; 
With iii. 613; Woods, Linn. Trans. xii. 183 ; 
Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 380; Hook. Fl. Scot. 154; Br. 
Fl. 229. . 

Flowers pink ; generally one, but sometimes two 
or three together. Petals yellowish at the base. 
Fruit globular scarlet. Calyx permanent, entire. 

@ At Baydales, near Darlington, D. 8 in Heaton 
Dene, below. Benton Bridge, and near Goldspink 


Hall, N. Near Middleton-one- Row, D.—Mr. J. 
Backhouse. 


» 6. R. scabriuscula. 


Mr. Wiweun’s Flora of Northumberland, &c. 


in & gracilis the large prickles are somewhat falcate ; 
this is all the difference I can observe in the plants 
growing between Keswick and Lorton, from which 
Voods drew up his specific character, and 8 Sa- 
bini the variety found in Heaton Dene. We have 
not the elegant white variety withred glands, abun- 
dant in Ennerdale. With vy involuta, I am ac- 
quainted by specimens and plants procured on the 
shores of Arran by the late Mr. G. Don. It is 
merely a dwarf variety from growing on the sands 
of the sea coast, as is the case with Mosa spinossis- 
sima and its petals are occasionally involute, which 
in dry situations happens to most other roses. 
4, R. villosa. Soft-leaved round-fruited Rose. 

Fruit globose, half as long as the segments of 
the calyx, bristly as well as the flower-stalks. 
Prickles of the stem straight. Leaflets elliptic, 
ovate, downy on both sides. Calyx permanent. 

R. villosa, Woods, Linn. Trans. xii. 189; Winch, 
Geog. Pl. 2nd ed. No. 5 App.; Hook. Br. Fl. 
230; With. iii. 612; Var. 2, Sm. Eng. FL. ii. 
311; R. villosa, 8 Fl, Brit. ii. 538; R. mollis, 
Eng. Bot. t. ii. 459; Winch, Geog. of Plants, 
Ist ed., 42 ; Lindley, Br. Syn. 100; R. tomentosa, 
Lindley, Mon. 77; Hook. Fl: Scot. 156; R. 

_ villosa B, mollissima, Willd. Sp. Pl. ii. 1070. 

Very common about Newcastle, in hedges and woods. 

When this shrub grows on a sterile soil, or in a bleak 
exposed situation, it assumes the stunted habit and 
full red flower, as delineated in Eng. Bot. t. ii. 459. 
The fruit varies from smoothness to a considerable 
degree of roughness. Rosa villosa, of Dr. Swartz 
and other foreign botanists, is the Apple Rose of 
our gardens, which I believe is not indigenous in 
Britain. Its fruit is very large, and leaves pointed. 

5, R. tomentosa. Downy-leaved Dog Rose. 

Fruit ovate, bristly as well as the flower stalks, 
Prickles of the stem slightly curved. Leaflets 
doubly serrated, ovate, downy on both sides. 
Divisions of the calyx permanent. 

Eng. Bot. t. 990; Fl. Brit. ii. 539; With. iii. 615 ; 
Woods, Linn. Tr. xii. 197; Lindley, Mon. 27; 
Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 383; Berwick Flora, 111; 
Winch, Geog. Pl. 2nd ed., No. 6 App. ; Hook. 
Br. Fl. 231. 

Flowers bright red, paler at the base. 

In woods and hedges about Newcastle, by no means 
rare. 


Rough-leaved Dog Rose. 

Fruit, roundish, ovate, bristly as well as the flower 
stalks. Prickles awl-shaped, as well as the flower 
stalks. Leaflets doubly serrated, elliptical, with 
minute hairs. Divisions of the calyx perma- 
nent. 

Eng. Bot. t. 1896 ; Woods, Linn. Trans. xii. 193 ; 
Sm. Compend. 78; With. iii. 6155; Berwick 
Flora, 111; Winch, Geog. Pl., 2nd ed., No. 7, 
App. ; &. tomentosa «? Hook, Br. Fl. 231; R. 
tomentosa 8, Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 383. 

Fruit red. Bristles on the fruit and flower-stalks 
ending in minute glands ; but there is a variety 
with smooth fruit. Leaflets are more pointed 
than represented in Eng. Bot. and covered with 
a hoary, velvety down. 

in hedges near Benwell (1797), Paradise, Scotswood, 
Fenham, Jesmond, Ponteland, and Heaton Dene, 
N. Near Ravensworth, the High and Low Team, 
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and Tanfield, D. Near Wallington.—W. C. 
Trevelyan, Esq. On the banks of Tweed, above 
the Union Bridge, and in hedges near Berwick, N. 
—Dr. G. Johnston. 

The buds are peculiarly handsome when sufficiently 
expanded to shew the bright red tints with which 
the outer edge of the snow-white petals is marked. 
Probably Sir J. E. Sarr is right in considering 
this rose a variety of Rosa tomentosa ; but I shall let 
it stand as a species, till the contrary be proved by 
sowing its seeds. 

7. R. Eglanteria. Sweet Briar. 

Fruit ob-ovate, bristly as well as the flower-stalks. 
Leaves doubly serrated. Prickles of the stem 
hooked, clothed beneath with rusty-coloured 
glands. Segments of the calyx deciduous. 

Huds. Fl. Ang. 218; Woods, Linn. Trans. xii. 
206; Winch, Geog, P]., 2nd ed., No, 8, App. ; 
R. rubiginosa, Eng. Bot. 991; Fl. Brit. ii, 540 ; 
With. iii. 616; Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 385 ; Lindley, 
Mon. 86; Hook. FL. Scot. 157; Gr. Fl. Eds. 
113; Hook. Br. Fl. 234; Berwick Flora, 112. 

Flower pale red, fruit scarlet. 

In hedges near the Friar’s Goose and Hebburn Hall, 
also on rocks below Westoe, D. In Rocoe Lane 
near Monkwearmouth.—Rev. J. Symons. Near 
High Conniscliffee—Mr, Janson. In Raby Park, 
D.—Mr. J. Backhouse. On the edge of the mili- 
tary road by the twelfth mile stone, also on the north 
side of the Coquet at Warkworth, almost opposite 
the church, N.—Wallis, 143. Naturalized about 
Scremmerston and Broom House.—Dr. G. John- 
ston. 

8. R. Borreri. Downy-stalked Dog Rose. 

Fruit ovate, smooth. Flower-stalks villous, 
somewhat bristly, clustered. Prickles of the 
stem hooked. Leaflets ovate, doubly serrated, 
slightly hairy beneath. Foot-stalks very downy. 

Woods, Linn, ‘Trans, xii. 210; Winch, Geog. Pl., 
2nd ed., No. 9, App.; R. dwmetorum, Eng. Bot. 
t. 2579; Sm. Compend. 79 ; With. iii. 618; Sm. 
Eng. Fl. ii. 388 ; R. inodora, Hook. Br. Fl, 233 ; 
R. rubiginosa inodora, Hook. Fl. Lond. t. 117. 

3 Lindley Mon. 88. 

Fruit scarlet, ovate. 
at the base. 

In a hedge on Friar’s Goose Quay, probably brought 
with ballast from the south of England. 

This rose is accurately delineated in the English Bo- 
tany, but the calyx remains long on the fruit. Like 
Rosa canina, it frequently throws out long leading 
shoots, which soon overtop the bunches of flowers. 
In all likelihood Lindley was notin error in making 
it a variety of the Eglantine. 

9. R. dumetorum. Thicket Rose. 
Fruit elliptical, smooth, as tall as the bracteas. 


Petals pale pink, yellowish 


Flower-stalks silk ine slightly hairy. Calyx 
pinnate. Prickles numerous, scattered, hooked. 


Leaves simply serrated, hairy on both sides. 

Woods, Linn. Trans. xii. 217; Sm. Eng. Fl. 
ii, 392; Lam. and De Cand. Fl. Fr. iv, 534; 
Eng. Bot. 2610; Winch, Geog. Pl. 2nd ed., 
No. 11, App; R. casia, Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 389; 
Woods, Linn. Trans. xii, 212; Eng. Bot. 2367; 
Hook. Br. Fl. 239 ; R. canina iG Hook. Fl. Scot. 
157; R. bractescens, Woods, Linn, Trans. xii. 
216; Sm. Eng. Fl. ii, 391. 
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Bracteas serrated, pointed and leafy, longer than 
the flower-stalks, which are short and stout, 
sometimes four or five together. Tube of the 
calyx roundish. Segments pinnate, permanent. 
Flowers pale red. Styles prominent, hairy. 
Stigmas forming a round head. Fruit, red, 
globular. 

In Heaton Dene, and hedges near Sandyford, N. 
Between Middleton and Langley Ford, N., and 
near Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

10. R. canina. Common Dog Rose. 

Fruit ovate, smooth as well as the flower-stalks. 
Prickles of the stem hooked. Leaflets ovate, 
pointed, very smooth, singly serrated. 

Eng. Bot. 992; Fl. Brit. ii. 540; With. ii. 617 ; 
Woods, Linn. Trans. xii. 223; Sm. Eng. Fl. 
ii. 394; Hook. Fl. Scot. 157 ; Gr. Fl. Eds. 113 ; 
Winch, Geog. Pl. 2nd ed., No. 12, App. ; Ber- 
wick Flora, 113. 

Flowers pale pink, clustered, soon out-topped by 
the leading shoots of the shrub. Fruit scarlet, 
oval. Calyx deciduous. Leaves dark shining 
green. The young shoots very strong, armed 
with large hooked prickles. 

B R. Forstcri. Downy-ribbed Dog Rose. 

Sm. Eng. FI. ii, 392; Eng. Bot. 2611 ; Berwick 
Flora, 113; R. collina & and y, Woods, Linn. 
Trans, xii. 219; R. canina ¢, Hook. Br. Fl. 236. 

Ribs of the leaflets hairy. 

a Inevery hedge. § near Berwick.—Dr. G. John- 
ston. 

11. R. sarmentacea, Glaucous-leaved Dog Rose. 

Calyx permanent. Fruit egg-shaped, smooth. 
Leaflets ovate, doubly serrated, glaucous.— 
Prickles hooked. Calyx deciduous. 

R. sarmentacea, Woods, Linn. Trans. xii. 213; 
Swartz. MSS.; Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 390; Eng. 
Bot, 2595; Berwick Flora, 112; Winch, Geog. 
Pl, 2nd ed., No. 13, App. ; R. canina 8, Hook. 
Br. Fl. 236; R. glaucophylla, Winch, Geog. 
Pl., Ist ed., 45; With. iii. 619. 

In every hedge near Newcastle, both in Northumber- 
land and Durham. 

This isamuch slenderer, though less trailing Briar than 
Rosa canina; its flowers pale pink, growing in pairs 
or single, and its fruit large. It also further differs 
in habit, by not having young shoots sprouting be- 
yond the blossoms, so as to give them the appear- 
ance of being axillary ; and from Rosa sentriosa of 
Acharius (Stockholm Transactions) in the fruit 
being ovate, not globular. The leaves of the shrub 
are glaucous—peculiarly so in the spring of the year; 
and with reluctance I relinquish the name given to 
it in the first edition of the Geog. of Plauts, for the 
less appropriate one of my late friend, Dr, Swartz. 
This rose stands exactly in the same predicament as 
R. scabriuscula, and I leave it as a species till ascer~ 
tained to be a variety of R. canina, to which, it 
must be owned, it bears a strong resemblance. 

12. R. arvensis. White-trailing Dog Rose. 

Style united. Fruit globose, smooth as well as 
the flower-stalks, Leaves unequally serrated. 
Stem and leaf-stalks prickly. Flowers generally 
clustered. Prickles hooked. 

Eng. Bot. t. 188; Fl. -Brit. ii. 538; With. iu. 


611; Woods, Linn, Trans. xii. 232; Sm. Eng.’ 
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3. 


~ 


5. 


6. 


. R. corylifolius. 


Mr. Wrneu’s Flora of Northumberland, Sc. 


Fl. ii 396 ; Lindley, Mon. 112 ; Hook. FI. Scot. 
158; Gr, Fl. Eds. 114; Winch, Geog. Pl., 2nd 
ed., No. 14, App. ; Hook. Br. Fl. 241; Var. 6 
Hudson, 219, with only one flower. 

Flowers white. Germen oblong, Fruit globose. 
deep red, terminated by the simple base of the 
styles. Calyx deciduous. Stems glaucous, some- 
times the colour of mahogany. 

In woods and hedges at Friar’s Goose, near Gates- 
head, at Cocken, and between Norton and Sadberge, 
also near Marsden, D. At St. Anthon’s, and in 
Elswick Dene near Newcastle, N. Between 
Broom House and Haggerstone, N.—Thompson’s 
Berwick Plants. 

The foreign Botanists do not seem to be well acquaint- 
ed with this species, some of them considering it 
the same as Rosa sempervirens, from which it is easily 
distinguished by the more oval form and colour of 
its leaves, and the ealyx being quite smooth. From 
Dr. Swartz I have received specimens of a rose 
named Rosa arvensis, but which resembled a small 
variety of Rosa canina, and is Rosa agrestis of 
Schleicher’s Catalogue of Swiss Plants. The Ayr- 
shire Rose, which may frequently be seen trained 
against walls, is scarcely a variety. When the plant 
grows upon a poor soil, and is weak, its flowers are 
not clustered, and it then becomes the var. & of 
Hudson’s Flora Anglicaand Ray’s Synopsis. 


204, RUBUS. 

R. fruticosus. Common Bramble. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 399; Eng. Bot. 715; With. ii. 
622; Gr. Fl. Eds. 115; Berwick Flora, 114. 

In hedges, but not very common. 

R. glandulosus. Glandular Bramble. : 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 403; Berwick Flora, 114; R. 
Kohleri, Eng. Bot. 2605; Lindley, Br. Syn. 94. 

In Heaton Dene and hedges near Jesmond, N., not 
rare. Hedges near Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

R. ideus. Raspberry. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 407; Eng. Bot. 2442; Woodv. t. 
138; With. iii. 620; Hook. Fl. Scot. 159; 
Berwick Flora, 114. 

In denes, woods, and by rivulets, not uncommon, N. 
and D. Among the Cheviot mountains, N. On 
Alnwick Moor, near Brislie Tower.—Mr. J. Davi- 
son. By the brook below Tecket, N.— Wallis, 143. 

Hazel-leaved Bramble. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 408; Eng. Bot. 827; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 160; With. iii. 621 ; Berwick Flora, 114; 
R. vulgaris, Lindley, Br. Syn. 93. 

The most common bramble in Northumberland and 
Durham. Near Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnson. 

In woods and sheltered denes this shrub becomes al- 
most an evergreen, and is then Rubus macrophyllus 
of Lindley’s Synopsis, 93, and the Eng. Bot. t. 2625. 

R. casius. Dew-berry. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 409; Eng. Bot. 826; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 160; With. iii. 620; Berwick Flora, 114. 

In woods, hedges, and denes, but not common. On 
the banks of Tweed, beyond Ord Mill.— Dr. 
Thompson. The double-flowered variety, in Tecket 
Wood, by the path leading westward from the Rec- 
tory Dene Simonburn, N.—Wallis, 144. 

R. saaatilis. Stone Bramble. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 410; Eng. Bot. 2233; Gr. Fl. 
Eds. 115 ; With. iii. 623. 

In Castle Eden Dene, on the banks of Tees at the 
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. EF. vesca. 


- P. fruticosa. 


» P. anserina. 


. P. argentea. 


. P. verna, 


Mr. Wincu’s Flora of Northumberland, &c. 


High Force, in Hown’s Wood near Butsfield, and 
near Eglestoneand Middleton, D. In Allendale, 
on the banks of Irthing, and on the rocks at Shew- 
ing Shields, N. In plantations north of Walling- 
ton, and about Hartburn banks. —Miss Emma Tre- 
velyan. Near Whinetly Mill, at West Dibden, 
Hexhamshire, N.—Wallis, 144. 

R. Chamemorus. Mountain Bramble, or Cloud- 
berry. 

Sm. Eng. FI. ii. 412 ; Eng. Bot. 716; Gr. Fl. Eds. 
115; Hook. Lond. t. 136; With. ii. 624; Ber- 
wick Flora, 115. 

On Knoutberry Fell near Eglestone, D. In mosses 
above Allen Heads, on Kilhope Law, Hedgehope, 
and Cheviot, N. Above Knaresdale and Coan 
Wood, N.—Mr. J. Thompson. On Simonside, N. 
—Miss Emma Trevelyan. On Cronkley Fell in 
Teesdale. 


205. FRAGARIA. 

Wood Strawberry. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 414; Eng. Bot. 1524; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 162; Berwick Flora, 115. 

In woods and denes. 

F. calycina, Calycene Strawberry. 

Loiseleur, Lindley, Br. Syn. 96; F. grandiflora, 
Thuil. i. 254; F. vesca y, Lam. and De Cand. 
Fl. Fy. iv. 468; Hook. Br. Fl. 250. 

In Northumberland.—Lindley. 

I know nothing of this strawberry. 


206. POTENTILLA. 
Shrubby Cinquefoil. 

Sm. Eng. FI. ii. 416; Eng. Bot. 88; With. iii. 
626; Ray’s Syn. 256. 

On the banks of Tees at Eglestone Abbey, at Winch 
Bridge, and at the High Force, Teesdale, D., where 
it was observed in Ray’s time by Mr. Lawson. 

The banks of Tees is the only part of the kingdom 
where this ornamental shrub grows wild, except in 
a ravine called the Devil’s Sledge-gate in Wast- 
dale Screes, in Cumberland; it was there detected 
by Mr. Bicheno. 

Silver-weed, Wild Tansey. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 417; Curt. Lond. Fase. iii. t.31 ; 
Eng. Bot. 861; Hook. Fl. Scot. 162; Berwick 
Flora, 115. 

By road sides and on barren ground. 

Hoary Cinquefoil. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 418; Eng, Bot. 89; With. iii. 
628; Gr. Fl. Eds. 116. 

Between Sunderland and South Shields, and on Sun- 
derland ballast-hills, D. Near Beaufront, Hex- 
ham, N. 

P. alpestris. Orange Alpine Cinquefoil. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 418; Hook. Br. Fl. 252; P. au- 
rea, Eng. Bot. 561; Hook. Fl. Scot. 163; With. 
ii. 630. 

On basaltic recks at Winch Bridge, and near the Caul- 
a8 Snout, Teesdale, D. Near Corbridge Mill, 


Spring Cinquefoil. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 420; Eng. Bot. 37; Gr. Fl. Eds. 
117; With. ii. 630; Berwick Flora, 116. 

On Spindlestone hills, N.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

P. reptans. Common Creeping Cinquefoil. 

Sm. Eng. FI. ii. 423; Eng, Bot, 862; Curt. Lond, 


7. P. Fragariastrum. 


1. T. officinalis. 


2. T. reptans. 


2. G. rivale. 


1. D. octopetala. 


1. C. palustre. 


1. C. majus. 
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Fase. i. t. 37; Woodv. t. 59; Hook. Fl. Scot. 
163; Berwick Flora, 116. 
By way sides and in pastures. 
Strawberry-leaved Cinquefoil. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 425; Berwick Flora, 116; P. 
Fragaria, Gr. Fl. Eds. 1165 Fragaria sterilis, 
Eng. Bot. 1785 ; Curt, Lond. Fase. iii, t. 30. 
On hedge banks and in dry pastures. 


207. TORMENTILLA. 

Common Tormentil, or Septfoil. 

Sm. Eng. FI. ii. 427 ; Eng. Bot. 863 ; Curt. Lond. 
Fase. v. t. 35; Hook. Fl. Scot. 164; Berwick 
Flora, 116; T. erecta, Woody. t. 9; Hudson, 
2253; Potentilla Tormentilla, Gr. Fl. Eds. 116. 

On heaths, and barren pastures. 

Trailing Tormentil. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 428; Eng. Bot. 864; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 164; With. iii. 632 ; Berwick Flora, 116 ; 
Potentilla procumbens, Gr. Fl. Eds. 117. 

In the lane leading to Lumley Ford, D.—Rev. J. Sy- 
mons. Ona bank about a hundred yards west from 
Anick Grange, on the north side of the lane that 
leads to Hexham, N.— Wallis, 199. 


208. GEUM. 


1. G. urbanum. Common Avens, Herb Bennet. 


Sm. Eng. Fl. ti. 429; Eng. Bot. 1400; Curt. 
Lond. Fase, ii. t.36; Hook. Fl. Scot. 165; Ber- 
wick Flora, 117; Woody. Supp. 259. 


6 G. intermedium, With. iii. 634; G. rivale 6, Sm. 


Fl, Brit. 555; G. urbanum 8, Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 
429. 

a In thickets, denes, and by hedges, not rare; 6 in 
Scotswood and Heaton Denes, N. Near Norton, 
and in woods at the Friar’s Goose below Gateshead, 
also near Saltwellside, D. Near St. Helen’s Well by 
Darlington, D.—Mr. E. Robson. In the vicinity 
of Wallington, N.—W. C. Trevelyan, Esq. 

Water Avens. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 430; Eng. Bot. 106; Berwick 
Flora, 117; Hook. Fl, Scot. 165; 6 proliferus, 
2nd. var., With. iii. 634; G, rivale y, Sm. Fl. 
Brit. 555. 

a In damp woods and by the sides of rivulets; 8 in 
woods on the Irthing, near Wardrew, N. At Wal- 
lington, N.—W. C. Trevelyan, Esq. In Castle 
Eden Dene, D. Near Darlington, D.—Mr. E. 
Robson. 


209. DRYAS. 

Mountain Avens. 

Sm. Eng. FI. ii. 432; Eng. Bot. 451 ; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 165; With. iii. 635. 

Near the Black Ark on Cronkley Fell, Teesdale. 


210 COMARUM. 

Marsh Cinquefoil. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 433; Eng, Bot. 172; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 165; With. iii. 635 ; Berwick Flora, 117. 

In bogs, frequent. 


POLYANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 


211. CHELIDONIUM. 
Celandine. 
Sm. Eng, Fl. iii. 4; Eng, Bot, 1581; Woodv. 
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Sup. t. 263; With. iii. 639; Hook. Fl. Scot. 
167; Berwick Flora, 119. 
In hedges near farm houses and villages. 


212. GLAUCIUM. 
1. G. luteum. Yellow Horned-Poppy. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 6; Hook. Lond. t. 56; Gr. Fl. 
Eds. 119; Berwick Flora, 119; Chelidonium 
Glaucium, Eng. Bot. 8; C. luteum, With. iii, 
640. 

A sea-side plant, but now completely naturalized on 
the ballast-hillsof Tyne and Wear, N. and D. On 
Willington ballast-hills, N., where Wallis observed 
it. At Seaton, D.—Mr. Backhouse. 


213. PAPAVER. 
- P. hybridum. Mongrel Poppy. 
Sm. Eng. FL. iii. 9; Eng. Bot. 43; With. iii. 642. 


_ 


In corn fields on the Magnesian Limestone about |. 


Whitburn, Cleadon, Fulwell, and Sunderland, D. 
Near Alnwick, D.—Miss Forster, delin. 

This plant is not mentioned in the Flora Scotica. 

P. Argemone. Long Rough-headed Poppy. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 10; Eng. Bot. 643; Curt. Lond. 
Fasc. v. t. 38; Hook. Fl. Scot. 168; Berwick 
Flora, 120. 

In corn fields. 

. P. dubium. Long Smooth-headed Poppy. 

Sm. Eng. FL. iii. 10; Eng. Bot. 644; Curt. Lond. 
Fase. v. t. 37; Hook. Fl. Scot. 168; Berwick 
Flora, 120. 

In corn fields, not rare. ° 

. P. Rheas. Common Red Poppy, Corn Rose. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 11; Eng. Bot. 645; Berwick 
Flora, 120; Curt. Lond. Fasc. iii. 32; Woody. 
t. 186; Hook. FL Scot. 168. 

& Var. flore albo. 

C7 Ae corn fields,common. 6 near Norton.—J. Hogg, 

sq. 

1 Soninifeins White Poppy. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 11; Eng. Bot. 2145 ; Woodv. t. 
185; Hook. Fl. Scot. 168; With. iii. 645. 

On the ballast-hills of Tyne and Wear, N. and D. 
Near Seaton.—Mr. J. Backhouse; and Norton, 
D.—J. Hogg, Esq. 

A native of the Levant, with but slight claim to be 
enumerated as an English plant. 


bo 


Oo 


o 


214. NYMPHAEA. 
. N. alba. White Water-lily. 
Sm. Eng. FL. iii. 14; Eng. Bot. 160; Hook. Lond. 
t. 140; With. iii. 647; Gr. Fl. Eds. 120. 
In Greenley and Broomley Lakes, near Shewing 
Shields, N. In Grinden Lake.—Wallis, 238. Na- 
turalized in the ponds at Wallington, N. 


_ 


215. NUPHAR. 
1, N. lutea. Common Yellow Water-lily. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. iii.-15; Hook. Lond, t. 141; Fl. 
Scot. 169; Berwick Flora, 120; Nymphaea lu- 
tea, Eng. Bot. 159; With. iii. 646. 
&N. pumila. Least Yellow Water-lily. 
Sm. Eng. FI. iii. 16; Wahl. Fl. Lapp. 151 ; Hook. 


Lond. t. 165 ; N. minima, Eng. Bot. 2292; N.|1. D. Consolida. 


Kalmiana, Hook. Fl. Scot. 169; NMymphea lutea, 
var. 2, With. iii. 647. 


i 


3. 


. T. europea. 


. T. grandifolia. 


« C, marifolius. 


. C. Helianthemum. 


Mr. Wrncun’s Flora of Northumberland, Sc. 


« In the Pont, Ouse Burn, and in ponds at Wide= 
haugh, near Dilston, also in the Loughs near Shew- 
ing Shields: naturalized in ponds at Wallington, 
N. In ponds at Park House, and in the Skerne 
near Darlington, D. Near Norton.—J. Hogg, 
Esq. #8 in Chartner’s Lough, on the Wallington 
moors, N.—Sir John Trevelyan, Bart. 

Some years since the Teast Yellow Water-lily was 
transplanted from the Sub-alpine moors into the 
ponds at Wallington, where it now scarcely differs 
from the common Water-lily ; in both varieties, at 
least I consider them as Stich, the stigma is entire 
when young, but becomes toothed as it grows older. 


216. TILIA. 

Lime-tree, Linden-tree. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 17; Eng. Bot. 610; Lightfoot, 
280. 

In woods and plantations, scarcely indigenous. 

Broad-leaved Downy Lime-tree. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 18; Hook. Br. Fl. 259; T. 
europea §, Sm. Fl. Br. 571. 

At Wallington, N.—W. C. Trevelyan, Esq. 

Probably planted there. 

T. parvifolia. Small-leaved Lime-tree. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 20; Hook. Br. Fl. 259; Eng. 
Bot. 1705; T. europea 8, Sm. Fl. Brit. 571, 
var. 2; With. iii. 648. 

At Wallington, N.—W. C, Trevelyan, Esq. 

Probably planted there. 


217. CISTUS. 

Hoary Dwarf Cistus. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 23; Eng. Bot. 396; With. iii. 
649 ; Hook. Lond. t. 171; Davies’ Welsh Bot. 
53; Helianthemum canum, Dunal. Lindley, Br. 
Syn. 36; Hook. Br. Fl. 257. 

Near the Black Ark on Cronkley Fell, Teesdale ; its 
northern limits. 

Common Dwarf Cistus. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 26; Eng. Bot. 1321; Curt. 
Lond. Fase. v. t. 36; With. iii. 651; Hook. FI. 
Scot. 170; Berwick Flora, 120; Helianthemum 
vulgare, Hook. Br. FI. 258. 

On limestone hills at the Lizards, and near Sunder- 
derland, also in Castle Eden Dene, and at Winch 
Bridge in Teesdale, D. Onthe moor to the north 
of Hartlepool, and in Close Wood, D.—J. Hogg, 
Esq. On the banks of Tyne at Whitley Point, by 
the road side near Walbottle Dene, on the Basaltic 
rocks and on the Roman wall at Shewing Shields, 
above Crag Lake (C. marifolius of Wallis, 208), 
near Warden Mills, at Dunstanborough, and on 
the Heugh at Holy Island, N. East side of the 
bridge at Barwesford, near Chipchase.— Wallis, 
208. On the Chapel Hill at Belford, and on Basal- 
tic heights between it and Bamborough, N.— 
Thompson’s Berwick Plants. 


POLYANDRIA TRIGYNIA. 


218. DELPHINIUM. 

Field Larkspur. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 30; Eng. Bot. 1839; With, iii. 
655; Hook. Br. Fl. 261. 


= 


_ 


_ 


_ 


_ 


. A. vulgaris. 


. S. aloides. 


. A. nemorosa, 


» C. Vitalba. 


- T. alpinum. 


Mr. Wiwcu’s Flora of Northumberland, &c. 


On the ballast-hills of Tyne and Wear, N. and D. 
Ina clover field near the Lough on Holy Island, 
N.; probably introduced from the Continent. In 
corn fields at Norton.—J. Hogg, Esq. In a lime- 
stone quarry near Bishopwearmouth, D.—Mr. 
Backhouse. 

Not truly indigenous in the north of England, nor 
mentioned in the Flora Scotica by Hooker. 


POLYANDRIA PENTAGYNIA. 


219. AQUILEGIA. 

Common Columbine. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 33; Eng. Bot. 297; With. iii. 
657; Gr. Fl. Eds. 121; A. alpina, Hudson, 235. 

By the Ousebourn in Heaton Dene (probably the 
outcast of a garden), and on the banks of the river 
Derwent near Allans-ford, N. In Willington 
Dene, by the path from Wallsend, and in Dilston 
Park near Hexham, N.—Wallis, 165. In the 
dene below Dalton-le-Dale, near Middleton-in- 
Teesdale, at Baydales near Darlington, in Castle 
Eden Dene, by Pontburn near Medomsley, and at 
Barley Haugh near Ebchester, D. In Hesledon 
Dene and in Portrack Lane, half way to Norton, 
D.—John Hogg, Esq. 

So truly distinct did the Columbine, in its wild state, 
appear to Hudson from the cultivated variety that 
he mistook it for Aquilegia alpinaof Linnzxus. His 
Aquilegia vulgaris, I suspect, must have been intend- 
ed for the garden plant which is not rare in the south 
of England, but generally found in the vicinity of 
cottages. 


220. STRATIOTES. 

Water Aloe, Water-soldier. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 34; Eng. Bot. 379; With. iii. 
657; Hook. FL Scot. 171. 

Naturalized in the ponds at Wallington and north of 
Cambo, N. Brought from the south of England. 


POLYANDRIA POLYGYNIA, 


221. ANEMONE. 
Wood Anemone. 

Sm. Eng. FL iii. 36; Eng. Bot. 355 ; Curt. Lond. 
Fase. ii. t. 38; Hook. FL. Scot. 171; Berwick 
Flora, 121. 

In woods and denes frequent. 


222. CLEMATIS. 

Traveller’s Joy. 

Sm. Eng. FL iii.39; Eng. Bot. 612 ; Curt. Lond. 
Fasc. iv. t. 37; Hook. Fl. Scot. 171; With. iii. 

662. 

Naturalized on St. Anthon’s and Willington ballast 
hills, N. On Hebburn ballast hills, D,.—Mr. J 
Thornhill, jun. 

This elegant plant does not appear to be a native of 
the north of England, even on the Magnesian Lime- 
stone, where it mightbe expected.— See Dr. Hooker’s 
remarks in the Fl. Scot. 171. 


223. THALICTRUM. 

Alpine Meadow Rue. 

Sm. Eng. FI, iii. 40; Eng. Bot. 262; Lightfoot, 
286 t. xiii. ff. 1; With. ii. 662, 


VOL. II. L 


2. 


_ 


. T. majus. 


. T. flavum. 


. A. autumnalis. 


- R. flammula. 
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Near Cauldron Snout by the path that leads from thence 
to Widdy Bank, D. Also upon Cronkley Fell, 
Teesdale. 

T. minus. Lesser Meadow Rue. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 41; Eng. Bot. J1; Gr. Fl. Eds. 
123; With. iii. 662; Berwick Flora, 121. 

On the links of the sea coast at Tynemouth, Culler- 
coats, Hartley, Blyth, Newbiggin, Holy Island, 
and Berwick, N. At South Shields, Castle Eden, 
Hartlepool, and Seaton, also on Limestone Crags 
at Hilton Ferry, D. On the banks of Tweed op- 
posite Spring Gardens, on Spittal Links, and banks 
beyond Hudshead.—Thompson. 

Greater Meadow Rue. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 42; Eng. Bot. 611; With. iii. 
664; Berwick Flora, 121. 

On the banks of Tees near Barnardcastle, and a little 
above the foot of Middleton Beck, also near Egle- 
stone, and at Baydalesin the vicinity of Darlington, 
and at Coatham, D. 

Common Meadow Rue. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 42; Eng. Bot. 367; Berwick 
Flora, 121; Hook. Fl. Scot. 172; With. iii. 
663, 

On the banks of Tyne above Ovingham, N. On the 
banks of Wear near Ayre’s Quay, and of Team 
near Lamesley, D. In moist meadows near Hell 
Kettles, Darlington, D.—John Hogg, Esq. 

224, ADONIS. 

Corn Pheasant’s-eye or Adonis 
flower. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 43; Eng. Bot. 308; Curt. Lond. 
Fasc. ii. t. 37; Hook. Fl. Scot. 172; With. iii. 
665, 

In a potatoe-field near Norton, D.—J. Hogg, Esq. 

This pretty annual has but slight claim to be consider- 
ed indigenous in the north of England. 


225. RANUNCULUS. 

Lesser Spear-wort. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 45; Eng. Bot. 387 ; Berwick 
Flora, 122; With. iii. 667; Curt. Lond. Fasc. 
vi. t. 37; Hook. Fl. Scot. 174; > reptans, 
Lightfoot, 289; fig.in title page. 

a In marshy places frequent. 9 by the Loughs at 
Shewing Shieldsand Holy Island, N. On Alnwick 
Moor.—Mr. J. Davison. 

R. Lingua. Great Spear-wort. 

Sm. Eng. FIL iii. 46; Eng. Bot. 100; Berwick 
Flora, 122; Hook. Fl. Scot. 173; Lond. t. 171; 
With. iii. 668; Robson’s Flora, 199. 

In ditches at Prestwick Carr, in ponds at Wide Haugh 
near Dilston, and in bogs at the west end of Little 
Cow Lake, N. In the pond at Spindlestone, N.— 
Dr. G. Johnston. At Newham Lough, N.—Miss 
Forster, delin. Near Darlington, D. 

R. Ficaria. Pilewort, Lesser Celandine. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 47; Eng. Bot. 584; Curt. Lond. 
Fasc. ii. t. 39; Hook. Fl. Scot. 174; Berwick 
Flora, 122; Ficaria ranunculoides, Gr. Fl. Eds. 
126. 

In woods and on the banks of hedges, frequent. 

R. auricomus. Wood Crow-foot, Goldilocks. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 47; Eng. Bot. 624; Curt. Lond. 
Fase. ii. t. 41; Hook. Fl. Scot. 174, 

In woods and shady places, not rare. 
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5. R.. sceleratus. 
Crow-foot. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 48; Eng. Bot. 681; Curt. Lond. 
Fase. ii. t. 24; Hook. FL Scot. 174; Berwick 
Flora, 122. 

In watery places, frequent. 

6. R. bulbosus. Bulbous Crow-foot, Butter-cups. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 49 ; Eng. Bot. 515; Curt. Lond. 
Fasc. i. t. 38; Hook. Fl. Scot. 175; Berwick 
Flora, 123. 

8 flore pleno. 

c In meadows and pastures everywhere. in Hulne 
Park, Alnwick, N.—Miss Forster, delin, 

7. R. hirsutus. Pale Hairy Crow-foot. 

Sm. Eng, Fl. iii. 50; Curt. Lond. Fase. ii. t. 40; 
Eng. Bot. 1504; Hook. Fl. Scot. 175; With. 
iii. 672; R. Philonotis, Ehrh. Lindley, Brit. Syn. 
11. 

On St. Anthon’s ballast hills, N. On Sunderland 
ballast hills, D. 

8. R. repens. Creeping Crow-foot. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 51; Eng. Bot. 16 ; Curt. Lond. 
Fasc. iv. t. 38; Hook. Fl. Scot. 175; Berwick 
Flora, 123. 

In moist meadows and near ditches, everywhere. 

9. R. acris. Upright Meadow Crow-foot. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 51; Eng. Bot. 652; Berwick 
Flora, 123; Curt. Lond. Fasc. i. t. 39; Hook, 
Fl. Scot. 174; Woody. Supp. t. 246. 

B flore pleno. 

a In meadows and pastures everywhere. / in mea- 
dows at Mill-green near Ravensworth, D. 

10. R. arvensis. Corn Crow-foot. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 52; Eng. Bot. 135; Curt. Lond. 
Fasc. vi. t. 36; Hook. Fl. Scot. 175; Berwick 
Flora, 123. 

In corn-fields, not uncommon. 
11. R. parviflorus. Small-flowered Crow-foot. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii, 53; Eng. Bot. 120; With. iii. 
670. 

By the road side between Cockerton and Norton, D. 
—Mr. Backhouse. Its most northern locality. 

12. R. hederaceus. Ivy Crow-foot. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 54; Eng. Bot. 2003 ; Curt. Lond. 
Fasc. iv. t. 39; Hook. Fl. Scot. 173; Berwick 
Flora, 123, 

In rivulets and ditches. 

13. R. aquatilis. Water Crow-foot. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 54; Eng. Bot. 101; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 173 ; Berwick Flora, 124. 

8, Ray’s Syn. 249; 9 250; R. pantothrix, De 
Cand. Lindley, Brit. Syn. 12. 

# and In ponds and ditches. Jin rivers, 


226. TROLLIUS. 
- T. exropeus. Globe-flower. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 56; Eng. Bot. 28; With. iii. 
675; Gr. Fl. Eds, 127; Berwick Flora, 124. 
In Ravensworth woods, Heaton Dene, and Shipley 
woods, in Teesdale; also near Belford, Alnwick, and 
Morpeth, and in most of the moist woods, and on the 
banks of numerous rivuletsin N. and D. In moist 
mountainous woods, abundant.—Wallis. At Cat- 
cherside, Roadley, and Long-witton, N.—W. C. 
Trevelyan, Esq. Near Norton, D.—John Hogg, 
Esq. In moist meadowsin the vicinity of Berwick. 

—Dr. G, Johnston. 


Water Crow-foot, Celery-leaved 


_ 


1. H. viridis. 


bo 


— 


-_ 


ro 


. C. palustris. 


. A. reptans. 


. T. Scorodonia. 


- N. cutaria. 


Mr. Wrncen’s Floraof Northumberland, &c. 


227. HELLEBORUS. 
Green Hellebore. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 57; Eng. Bot. 200; Curt. Lond. 
Fasc. vi. t.34; Hook. Fl. Scot. 176; With. iii. 
675. 

Upon the banks of the Tees near Whorlton.—Reyv. J. 
Harriman. Near Piercebridge, D.—Mr. Back- 
house. In the Abbey grounds at Alnwick, N.— 
Miss Forster, delin. 

H. fetidus, Stinking Hellebore, Bear’s-foot, 
Setter-wort. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 58; Eng. Bot. 613 ; Woody. t. 
19; Gr. Fl. Eds, 127 ;. With. iii. 676. 

Upon the banks of Tees a little below Winston Bridge, 
D.—Rev. J. Harriman. Ina wood on the north 

side of Tyne a little above the Chain Bridge near 
Hexham, N.—Mr. A. Hancock, Sp. 


228. CALTHA. 

Marsh Marygold. 

Sm. Eng. FI. iii. 59; Eng. Bot. 506 ; Curt. Lond. 
Fasc. i. t. 40; Berwick Flora, 125; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 176, 

& De Cand. Syst. i. 309; C. radicans, Hook. FI. 
Scot. and Gr. Fl. Eds. 127; but not of Forster 
in Linn. Tr. viii. 324 t.17, nor of Smith in Eng. 
Bot. 2175. 

# In marshy meadows, and by ponds and rivers. 
on the margins of the Loughs near Shewing-shields, 
N. On Eglestone Fell, Teesdale, D. 

I believe the late James Dickson was the only botanist 
who ever found Caltha radicans wild; but in what 
part of Scotland I know not. Itstill keepsits habit, 

~ and the triangular shape of its leaves, in the Botanic 
Gardens of Edinburgh and Cambridge, and with 
Edward Forster, Esq. in Essex ; and certainly is 
entitled to rank asa species. Our plant is only a 
small variety of C. palustris. 


B 


DIDYNAMIA GYMNOSPERMIA. 


229. AJUGA. 

Common Bugle. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 65; Eng. Bot. 489; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 179; Curt. Lond. Fasc. ii. t. 43 ; Berwick 
Flora, 129. 

In woods and moist pastures, common. 

Ajuga alpina was never found in the county of Dur- 
ham.—See Sm. Eng. FI. iii. 66. 


230. TEUCRIUM. 

Wood Germander, Wood Sage. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 68 ; Eng. Bot. 1543 ; Curt. Lond. 
Fasc. v. t. 10; Hook. Fl. Scot. 180; Berwick 
Flora, 129. 

In dry woods and on hedge banks, not rare. 

T. Chamedrys. Wall Germander. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 69; Eng. Bot. 680; Woodv. 
Supp. t. 243; With. iii. 684; Hook. Fl. Scot. 
180. 

On old hedge banks near Gateshead Park engine, D. 


231. NEPETA. 

Nep, or Cat-mint. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 70; Eng. Bot. t.137; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 180; With. ili. 686. 


Mr. Wrncn’s Flora of Northumberland, Sc. 


On hedge banks at Ovingham, Bywell, the Riding, 
and Tyne Green near Hexham; also in the neigh- 
bourhcod of Chirton, N. In a hedge at Nether- 
warden, and about Hexham, N.-—Wallis, 168. 
On the ruins of Langley Hall near Witton Gil- 
bert, at West Boldon, and in lanes near Sunderland 
and Haughton, D. 


232. VERBENA. 

. V. officinalis. Common Vervain. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 71; Eng. Bot. 767; Woodv. 
Supp. t. 218; Curt. Lond. Fasc. i. t. 41 With. 
iii. 687 ; Hook. Fl. Scot. 190. 

On the banks of Tyne at Bywell, where it was ob- 
served by Wallis (p. 168), at Corbridge Mill, and 
the Riding, N. Near Stainton, Bishopton, Dar- 
lington, and in the west lane at Chester-le-street, 
D. Near Norton.—John Hogg, Esq. 


233. MENTHA. 

. M. rotundifolia. Round-leaved Mint. 

Sm. Eng. FI. iii. 74; Eng. Bot. 446 ; With. iii. 
689; M. sylvestris, Sole, Menth. 7. t. 3. 

In the lane between Pittington and Elemore where 
the Sunderland road turns off, D.—Rev. Jas. Dal- 
ton. Near Ponteland, N. 

2. M. viridis. Spear Mint. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 75; Eng. Bot. 2424; Woodv. 
Supp. t- 170; With. iii. 689; Sole, Menth. 11 
t. 5, 


_ 


— 


8 Ray Syn. Ist ed., 79. 

# On the east side of the bourn in Blackstone-bank 
wood, four miles north of Wolsingham, D. By the 
Tees near Neisham, D.—Mr. Backhouse. # in 
neglected gardens and orchards about Newcastle, N. 

3. M. piperita Pepper Mint. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 76; Eng. Bot. 687 ; Woodv. 
169; Berwick Flora, 129; M. piperita officinalis, 
Sole, Menth. 15, t. 7. 

8 M. piperita vulgaris, Sole, Menth. 19, t. 8. 

#« Near Mason Dinnington and Stannington, N. «& 
and @ in Dene Lane, Castle Eden, D.—Mr. Back- 
house. 

4, M. citrata. Bergamot Mint. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 78; Willd. Sp. Pl. iii. 79; M. 
odorata, Sole, Menth. 21, t. 9; Eng. Bot. 1025 ; 
With. iii. 692. 

In neglected orchards and near cottage gardens, not 
truly indigenous. 

. M. hirsuta. Hairy Mint. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 78; Eng. Bot. 447 ; Hook. Lond. 
t. 166; Fl. Scot. 180; M. aquatica, major and 
minor, Sole, Menth. 25, t. 1) and xxiii. t. 10; 
Berwick Flora, 129. 

By ditches and in watery places, not rare. 

M. rubra. Tall Red Mint. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 82; Eng. Bot. 1413 ; With. iii. 
695; Berwick Flora, 130; M. sativa, Sole, 
Menth. 47, t. 21. 

On the banks of Team near the High Forge, D. By 
the pont above Ponteland, N. On the banks of 
the Gaunless, in the Bishop’s Park, Bishop- A uck- 
land, D.—Mr. W. Backhouse. 

. M. gentilis. Bushy Red Mint. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 83; Eng. Bot. 2118; With. iii. 
695; M_ rubra, Sole, Menth. 41, t. 18 ; Berwick 
Flora, 130. 


on 


> 


~~ 
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y M. variegata, Sole, Menth. 43, t. 19. 

a On the banks of Team near the High Forge, D. 
On the banks of Blyth below Stannington Bridge, 
N. By the road side near Winston, D.—Mr. W. 
Backhouse. In the bed of the Wooler water near 
the Haugh Head. ¥ by the side of the water course 
above the Carding Mill at Wooler, N.—-Dr. G. 
Johnston. About villages, but scarcely wild, N. 
and D. 

8. M. arvensis. Corn Mint. 

Sm. Eng. FI. iii. 85; Eng. Bot. 2119; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 181; Berwick Flora, 130; Sole, Menth. 
29, t. 12; With. iii. 697. 

) Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 86; With. iii. 697, var. 3. 

« In corn fields about Beamish, Cawsey, Urpeth, and 
Darlington, D. In the vicinity of Berwick. —Dr. 
G. Johnston. } by ditches near the west end of 
Prestwick Carr, N. 

9. M. agrestis. Rugged Field Mint. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 87; Sole, Menth. 33, t. 14; 
Eng. Bot. 2120; M. arvensis ¢, Sm. Fl. Brit. 
624 ; With. iii. 697, var. 4. 

In Cawsey Dene, also near Beamish, and on the banks 
of Team near Lamesley, D. 

10. M. Pulegium. Penny-royal. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 87; Eng. Bot. 1026; Sole, 
Menth. 51, t. 23; Hook. FI. Scot. 181; With. 
ili. 698 ; Woody. t. 171. 

On the borders of a pond at Winston, D.—Rev. J. 
Harriman. 


234. GLECHOMA. 
1. G. hederacea. Ground Ivy, Gill, Ale-hoof: 

Sm. Eng. FI. iii. 88; Eng. Bot. 853 ; Curt. Lond. 
Fasc. ii. 44; Woodv. t. 28; Hook. Fl. Scot. 
181; Berwick Flora, 131. 

On hedge banks and in shady places. 


235. LAMIUM. 
- L. album. White Archangel, White Dead-nettle. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 89; Eng. Bot. 768; Curt. Lond. 
Fasc. ii. t. 45; Hook. Fl. Scot. 181. 
In waste ground, everywhere. 
L. purpureum. Red Archangel, or Red Dead- 
nettle. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 91; Eng. Bot. 769; Curt. Lond. 
Fasc. 1. t- 42; Hook. Fl. Scot. 181. 
On waste ground, everywhere. 
3. L. incisum.*Cut-leaved Dead-nettle, or Archangel. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 91; Eng. Bot. 1983; With. iii. 
700; Hook. Fl. Scot. 182; Gr. Fl. Eds. 130; 
Berwick Flora, 131. 

In waste placesabout Darlington, D, Near Alnwick, 
Belford, and Hexham, N. In the neighbourhood 
of Berwick, frequent.—Dr. G. Johnston. On 
Sunderland ballast hills, D.—-W. Weighell’s 
Herb. 

Probably a variety of L. purpureum. 

4, L. amplexicaule. Henbit Archangel, Great Henbit. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii.92; Eng. Bot. 770; Curt. Lond. 
Fasc. ii. t. 46; With. iii. 701; Gr. Fl. Eds. 
130; Berwick Flora, 131. 

On hedge banks at East Morton, at the Salt Meadows 
near Gateshead, and near Whitburn and Darling- 
ton, D. At Norton, D.—John Hogg, Esq. On 
old walls near Ovingham, also at Wylam, Hexham, 
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- B. officinalis. 


. S. sylvatica. 


. S. palustris. 


and Alnwick, N. At Spittal-point, N.—Thomp- 
son’s Berwick Plants. About Berwick, common. 
—Dr. G. Johnston. 


236. GALEOPSIS. 

G. Ladanum. Red Hemp-nettle. 

Sm. Eng. FI. iii. 93; Eng. Bot. 884; With. iii. 
701; Gr. Fl. Eds. 131. 

On the Magnesian Limestone at Whitburn, Fulwell, 
Easington, and Castle Eden, D. Near Darlington, 

Mr. E. Robson. 

G. Tetrahit. Common Hemp-nettle. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 94; Eng. Bot. 207; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 182; Berwick Flora, 132. 

In corn, potatoe, and turnip fields, common. 

G. versicolor. Large-flowered, Hemp-nettle, Bee- 
nettle. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 95; Eng, Bot. 667; Berwick 
Flora, 132; Curt. Lond. Fase. vi. t. 38; Gr. 
Fl. Eds. 131; G. cannabina, With. iii. 703. 

y Dill. Ray Syn. 240. 

# On the banks of North Tyne at Low Park-end 
near Nunwick, in corn fields between Newcastle 
and Jesmond, also near the Minories, N. About 
Tynemouth and Elsdon,—Miss Emma Trevelyan. 
In a field at the high end of Pandon Dene.—Wil- 
son, Syn. 95. Near Wooler.—Mrs. J. Johnston. 
Below Langley Ford.—Dr. G. Johnston. Near 
Alnwick.—Miss Pringle, Sp. In corn fields be- 
tween Halystone and Harbottle Castle; also on 
the banks of North Tyne near Smales-mouth, N.— 
Wallis, 167. In fields near Gateshead, D. yy in 
corn fields between Newcastle and Jesmond, N. 


237. BETONICA. 

Wood Betony. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 97; Eng. Bot. 1142; Curt. Lond. 
Fasc, iil. t.33; Woody. t. 241 ; Hook. Fl. Scot. 
183; Berwick Flora, 132. : 

In woods and denes, frequent. 


238. STACHYS. 

Hedge Woundwort. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ui. 98; Eng. Bot. 416; Curt. Lond. 
Fase. iii. t. 34; Hook. Fl. Scot. 183; Berwick 
Flora, 133. 

In woods, denes, and shady hedges, common. 

S. ambigua. Ambiguous Woundwort. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 99; Eng. Bot. 2089; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 183; Gr. Fl. Eds. 132. 

In fields at Burdon Mills, and by the Skerne near 
Darlington, D.—Mr. Backhouse. On the banks 
of Tyne near Hexham, N. 

Marsh Woundwort. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 99; Eng. Bot. 1674; Curt. Lond. 
Fase. iii. t. 35; Hook. Fl. Scot. 183; Berwick 
Flora, 133. 

On the banks of rivers, andin wet meadows, frequent. 

S. arvensis. Corn Woundwort. 

Sm. Eng. FL. iii. 100 ; Eng. Bot. 1154; Curt. Lond. 
Fasc. iv. t. 41; With. ili. 707; Gr. Fl. Eds. 
132; Berwick Flora, 133. } 

In neglected gardens aud on waste ground at Hex- 
ham, in fields near Ridley Hall, and near the Bar- 
ras Bridge, Newcastle, N. On the ballast hills of 
Tyne and Wear, N. and D. Near Berwick.— 
Thompson. 


Mr. Wincu’s Flora of Northumberland, Sc. 


239. BALLOTA. 
1. B. nigra. Black or Stinking Horehound. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 101; Eng. Bot. 46; Hook. FI. 
Scot. 184; Berwick Flora, 133. 
& B. alba, Linn. Sp. Pl. ii. 814; B. nigra 6, Hud- 
son, 260; With. iii. 708, var. 2. 
« On hedge banks and waste ground, frequent. 


near Hartlepool and Castle Eden, D. Near Mor- 
peth, N. 


240. MARRUBIUM. 
. M. vulgare. White Horehound. 

Sm, Eng. Fl. iii. 103; Woodv. t. 97 ; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 184; Eng. Bot. 410; With. iii. 708; 
Berwick Flora, 133. 

On the island at Hexham Bridge, on waste ground at 
Cullercoats, and on the rocks and links at Bambo- 
rough Castle, N., at which place it was noticed by 


_ 


Wallis. Inthe lane that leads from the Bearton to 
the Stanton road, D.—John Hogg, Esq. 
241. LEONURUS. 


1. L. Cardiaca. Motherwort. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 104; Eng, Bot. 286; Gr. Fl. 
Eds. 133; With. iii. 709. 
Naturalized in fields at Spring Gardens near New- 
castle, N. Near Wycliffe. —Rev. J. Harriman. 


242. CLINOPODIUM. 
1. C. vulgare. Wild Basil. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 105 ; Eng. Bot. 1401; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 184; With. iii. 710; Berwick Flora, 134. 
In woods and hedges, especially in the Magnesian 
Limestone district. 


243. ORIGANUM. 
1. O. vulgare. Common Marjoram. 
Sm. Eng. FL. iii. 106; Eng. Bot. 1143; Curt. 
Lond. Fasc. v. t. 39; Woodv. t. 164; Hook. 
FI. Scot. 184; Berwick Flora, 134. 
In woods, particularly on the Maguesian Limestone. 


244. THYMUS. 

1. T. Serpyllum. Wild Thyme, Mother of Thyme. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 107; Eng. Bot. 1514; Curt. 
Lond. Fasc. ii. t. 47; Berwick Flora, 134; 
Hook. Fl. Scot. 185. 

¢ citratum, Ray Syn. 231. 

c« On dry heaths, frequent. ¢ on Basaltic heights near 
Bamborough, N.—Thompson’s Berwick Plants. 

2. T. Acinos. Basil Thyme. 

Sm. Eng. FL iii. 109; Eng. Bot. 411 ; Curt. Lond. 
Fasc. i. t. 43; Hook. Fl. Scot. 185; With. iii. 
713; Acinos vulgaris, Persoon, Syn. ii. 13). 

In a field bordering on East Common Wood near 
Hexham, N.—Mr. F. Scott, Sp. On St. Anthon’s 
ballast hills, N. Between Marsden Cottage and 
Whitburn, D. In Middleham Lane, D.—R. Sur- 
tees, Esq. 

T. Calamintha. Common Calamint. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 109; Eng. Bot. 1676; With. 
iii. 714; Calamintha officinalis, Hook. Br. Fl. 
279. 

Near Gateshead Ropery, D. Near Conniscliffe, D. 
—Mr. E. Robson. 

4. 'T. Nepeta. Lesser Calamint. 


3. 


Mr. Wrneu’s Flora of Northumberland, &c. 


Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 110; Eng. Bot. 1414; With. iii. 


713 ; Melissa Nepeta, Curt. Lond. Fasc. vi. t.40;] 1. E. officinalis. 


Calamintha Nepeta, Hook. Br. Fl. 280. 
On the banks of Wear by Durham Abbey.—Wilson, 
Syn. 97. It still grows there. 


245. SCUTELLARIA. 
1, S. galericulata. Common Skull-cap. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 113; Eng. Bot. 523 ; Curt. Lond. 
Fasc. iii. t. 36; With. iii. 716; Gr. Fl. Eds. 
134; Berwick Flora, 134. 

On the shore of Tyne below St. Anthon’s, alse by 
ditches near Hexham, N., where it was observed by 
Wallis. On Hoppen Bog near Alnwick.—Miss 
Pringle, Sp. On the banks of Team near Team 
Bridge and Urpeth, and at Hell Kettles near Dar- 
lington, D. By the Tyne below Stella, D.—Wil- 
son’s Syn. 99. 

2. S. minor. Lesser Skull-cap. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 113; Eng. Bot. 524; Curt. 
Lond. Fase. iv. t. 43 ; Hook. Fl. Scot. 185. 

On moors south of Wolsingham, D., plentiful. —Mr. 
Backhouse. 


246. PRUNELLA. 
1, P. vulgaris. Self-heal. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 114; Eng. Bot. 961; Curt. Lond. 
Fasc. iv. t. 42; Hook. Fl. Scot. 185; Berwick 
Flora, 134. 

In meadows and pastures, frequent. 


DIDYNAMIA ANGIOSPERMIA. 


247. BARTSIA. 
1. B. alpina. Alpine Bartsia. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 117; Eng. Bot. 361; Hook. 
Lond. t. 87; Fl. Scot. 186; With. iii. 719. 
By the Whey Syke near Widdy Bank in Teesdale 
Forest, D. First pointed out to me by the Rey. J. 


Harriman. 
2. B. Odontites. Red Bartsia. 

Sm. Eng. FI. iii. 119; Eng. Bot. 1413; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 186; Berwick Flora, 135 ; Euphrasia Odon- 
tites, Curt. Lond. Fasc. i. 44. 

In meadows and pastures on a wet clay soil. 


248. RHINANTHUS. 
1. R. Crista-galli. Yellow Rattle. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 120; Eng. Bot. 657 ; Curt. Lond. 
Fasc. v. t. 43; Hook. Fl. Scot. 186; Berwick 
Flora, 135. 

B R. major. Large Bushy Yellow Rattle. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ili, 121; Berwick Flora, 135; R. 
Crista-galli B, Fl. Brit. ii. 649; With. iii. 720, 
var. 2. 

#% In meadows and pastures on poorland; & observed 
in 1723 by Dr. Richardson, among corn near West 
Newton, N.—Dill. Ray’s Syn. *284. At Crawcrook 
and Ryton, D.—Mr. R. B. Bowman. In corn 
fields on Stockton Common and other parts of the 
county, where the soil approaches to peat.—Mr. J. 


Backhouse. In fields near Benwell, Denton, and | 3- 


Elswick, N. 
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. M. sylvaticum. 


. L. Squamaria. 


. P. palustris. 


» P. sylvatica. 


. A. Cymbalaria. 


. A. spurium. 
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249. EUPHRASIA, 
Eye-bright. 


Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 122; Eng. Bot. 1416; Curt. 
Lond. Fase. v. t. 42 ; Woodv. t. 220; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 186; Berwick Flora, 135. 

On moors and mountainous pastures. 


250. MELAMPYRUM. 

M. pratense. Common Yellow Cow-wheat. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 125; Eng. Bot. 113; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 187; Berwick Flora, 136; M. sylvaticum, 
Hudson, 270. 

In woods and denes, frequent, N. and D. Onthe hill 
at Hepburn near Chillingham, and on Cheviot and 
Hedgehope, N.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

Wood Cow-wheat. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 126; Eng. Bot. 804 ; Lightfoot, 
325; With. iii. 725. 

On the banks of Tees above Middleton, also near 
Winch Bridge, and in Shipley Wood near Egle- 
stone, D. In woods near Hexham, N.—Mr. F. 
Scott. 

I have no specimens from the latter habitat. 


251. LATHRZEA, 
Greater Tooth-wort. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 127; Eng. Bot. 50; Gr, Fl. Eds. 
135; With. iii. 725. 

In Shipley, Eglestone, Cocken, and Lumley woods, 
D. Near Pierce Bridgee—Mr. Backhouse. In 
Irehope Dene, Weardale, D.—W. C. Trevelyan, 
Esq. In Twizell woods.—P. J. Selby, Esq. At 
Break-back near Alnwick, N.—Miss Forster, delin. 
In the wood bottom at the west end of the Rectory 
Dene at Simonburn, N.— Wallis, 234. 


252. PEDICULARIS. 
Marsh Louse-wort. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii, 129; Eng. Bot. 399 ; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 187; Berwick Flora, 137. 

In boggy meadows and marshes, common, 

Pasture Louse-wort. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 129; Eng. Bot. 400; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 188; Berwick Flora, 137. 

In wet moorland pastures and on commons, frequent. 


253. ANTIRRHINUM. 

Ivy-leaved Snapdragon. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 131; Eng. Bot. 502; Curt. 
Lond. Fase. i. t. 45; Gr. Fl. Eds, 1386; With. 
iii. 728; Linaria Cymbalaria, Mill. Lindley, Br. 
Syn. 191. 

Naturalized on the bridge over the Greta at Rokeby, 
and on walls near Cleadon, and in Whitburn-lane, 


A native of Italy, now naturalized as far north as 
Edinburgh, 

Round-leaved Fluellin. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 131; Eng. Bot. 691; Curt. 
Lond. Fase. iii. t. 37; With. iii. 728; Linaria 
spuria, Mill. Lindley, Br. Syn. 191. 

On Hebburn ballast-hills, D. On Sunderland bal- 
last-hills, D.—W. Weighell’s Herb. 

A. Elatine. Sharp-pointed Fluellin. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 132 ; Eng. Bot. 692; Curt. Lond. 


Fase. i. t- 46; With. iii. 729; Linaria Elatine, 
Desf. Lindley, Br. Syn. 191. 

On Sunderland and Hebburn ballast-hills, D. On 
Willington ballast-hills, N. 

4, A. repens. Creeping pale-blue Toadflax. 

Sm. Eng, Fl. iii, 133; Eng. Bot. 1253; Hook. 
Fl. Scot. 188; With. iii. 729 ; Linaria repens, 
Hort. Kew. Lindley, Br. Syn. 191. 

On Hebburn ballast-hills, D. On Willington ballast- 


hills, N. 
5. A. Linaria. Common Yellow Toadflax. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 134; Eng. Bot. G58:5 Curt. 


Lond. Fase. i. t. 475 Woodv. Supp. 221 ; Hook. 
Fl. Scot. 188; Berwick Flora, 137; Linaria 
vulgaris, ‘Moench. Lindley, Br. Syn. 191. 
In dry hedges and on the borders of fields, not rare. 
6. A. minus. Least Snapdragon. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 135; Eng. Bot, 2014; Curt. 
Lond. Fase. v. t. 41; Hook. Fl. Scot. 188; 
With. iii. 730; Berwick Flora, 138; Linaria 
minor, Desf. Lindley, Br. Syn. 192. 

On Fulwell hills near Sunderland, D. By the Union 
Bridge over the Tweed, N. —Dr. G. Johnston. 

7. A. majus. Great Snapdragon. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 135 ; Eng. Bot. 129; Hook. FL. 
Scot. 189 ; With. iii. 732. 

Nearthe Hermitage at Warkworth, N. On the walls 
of Barnardcastle, and naturalized on old walls at 
Kibblesworth, D. 

8. A. Orontium. Lesser Snapdragon. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 186; Eng. Bot. 1155; Curt. 
Tond. Fasc. iv. t.45; With. ili. 732. 

On the ballast-hills of Tyne and Wear, N. and D. 


254. SCROPHULARIA. 
1. S. nodosa. Knotty-rooted Fig-wort. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. iii, 187; Eng. Bot. 1544; Hook. 
Fl. Scot. 189; Berwick Flora, 138. 
In denes, woods, and hedges. 
2. S. aquatica. Water Fig-wort, Water Betony. 
Sm. Eng. FL. iii. 158 ; Eng. Bot. 854 ; Curt. Lond. 
Fasc, v. t. 44; Hook. Fi. Scot. 189. 
On the banks of rivers and ponds, frequent. 


255. DIGITALIS. 
1. D. purpurea. Purple Foxglove. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 140 ; Eng. Bot. t. 1297; Curt. 
Lond. Fasc. i. t. 48; “Hook. Fl. Scot. 189; 
Woody. t. 24; With. ‘iii. 736 ; Berwick Flora, 
138. 

In dry woods and on hedge banks, very frequent in the 
county of Durham, but rather scarce in Northum- 
berland. Atthe foot of Scotswood Dean, and near 
Alemouth, N. Rare near Berwick, but common 
about Houndswood and Renton inns, near Wooler. 
—Dr. G. Johnston. On Fourstone hills and among 
the rocks at Tecket. The White-flowered Fox- 
glove, by the road under Blenkinsopp Castle, N.— 
Wallis, 161. 


256. LINNEA. 
1. L. borealis. Two-Howered Linnea. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 142; Eng, Bot. 433; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. “190; Fl. Lapp. 2nd ed., 214, t. 12, £4; 
With. iii. 737; Winch, Geog. of Pl. 2nd ed., 
25, 


Mr. Wrneun’s Flora of Northumberland, &c. 


In an old fir plantation at Catcherside four miles west 
of Wallington, N., growing with Trientalis europwa 
and Pyrola minor. 

First discovered by Miss Emma Trevelyan. 


257. LIMOSELLA. 
1. L. aquatica, Common Mid-wort. 
Sm. Eng Fl. 145; Eng. Bot. 357; Hook. Lond. 
t. 62; Fl. Scot. 190; With. iii. 738. 
In ditches near Cocken, D.—W. Weighell, MSS. 


258. OROBANCHE. 
1. O. major. Greater Broom-rape. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 146; Eng. Bot. 421 ; 
Fasc. iv. t. 44; Gr. Fl. Eds. 
739; Sutton, Linn. Tr. iv. 175. 

In Scotswood Dene, N. Near Beamish, Urpeth, 
Cawsey Wood, and Derwent Bridge, D. Near 
Staindrop. —Rev. J. Harriman ; andin Raby Park. 
—Mr. E, Robson; among furze on Fourstone 
hills near Hexham. "_-Wallis, 233; at Ellingham. 
—P. J. Selby, Esq.; on Bothal banks, Where 
it was observed by ‘Turner.—Miss Emma Treve- 
lyan; near Alnwick, N.—Miss Forster, delin. 

2. O. elatior. Tall Broom-rape. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 147 ; Eng. Bot. 568 ; 
739; Sutton, Linn. Tr. iv. 178, t. 17. 

Near Eliemore and not far from the gates of Burn 
Hall, D.—Rey. J. Dalton. 


Curt. Lond. 
138; With. iii. 


With. iii. 


TETRADYNAMIA SILICULOSA. 


259. DRABA. 
1. D. verna. Common Whitlow-grass. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 158; Eng. Bot. 586; Curt. 
Lond. Fasc. i. t. 49; Hook. Fl. Scot. 196; Ber- 
wick Flora, 141. 

On walls, banks, and dry places. 

2. D. incana. 'Twisted-podded Whitlow-grass. 

Sm. Eng. FI. iii. 160; Eng. Bot. 388 (lad) ; 
Hook. Fl. Scot. 197; With. iii. 751. 

On walls and Limestone rocks north of Middleton, 
D. Upon Cronkley Fell, Teesdale. 


260. CAMELINA. 
1. C.sativa. Gold of Pleasure. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. iii, 164; Hook. Lond. t. 70; FI. 
Scot. 198 ; Alyssum sativum, With. iii. 774. 
In fields between Newcastle and Jesmond, on newly 
broken up ground, N. On the ballast hills of Tyne 
and Wear, N. and D. 


261. LEPIDIUM. 
1. L. latifolium. Broad-leaved Pepperwort. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 165; Eng. Bot. 182 ; Gr. Fl. 
Eds. 140; With. iii. 753. 

On the cliffs between Prior’s Haven and Tynemouth 
Castle, N. Near Seaton, and by the Wear near 
Durham Abbey, D. In Limestone quarries at Har~ 
tlepool, D.—J. Hogg, Esq. On the banks of hedges 
at the Hermitage near Hexham, N.—Mr. F. Scott. 

aie have no specimen from this locality. 

. L. ruderale. Narrow-leaved Pepperwort. 

ice Eng. Fl. iii. 165; Eng. Bot. 1595 ; 
Fl. Scot. 194 ; With. iii. 753. 


Hook. 
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2. C. anglica, 


. T. nudicaulis. 


. T. Bursa Pastoris. 


Mr. Wincu’s Flora of Northumberland, &c. 


On St. Anthon’s ballast-hills, N. On the ballast-hills 
above South Shields; and at Hartlepool, D 

L. campestre. Common Mithridate Pepperwort. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 166; Hook. Fl. Scot. 195; Ber- 
wick Flora, 141; Thlaspi campestre, Eng. Bot. 
1385; Curt. Lond. Fasc. v. t. 45; With. iii. 
784, and var. 2. 

On hedge banks and in corn fields, not rare. 

L. Smithii. Smooth Field Pepperwort. 

Hook. Brit. Fl. 297; L. hirtum, Sm. Eng. FI. iii. 
167; Thlaspi hirtum, Eng. Bot. 1803 ; Hook. FL 
Scot. 195; With. ii. 755. 

On hedge banks between Newcastle and Jesmond, 
also in Heaton Dene, and between Paradise and 
Scotswood, N. 

I have specimens of Lepidium hirtum of the continen- 
tal botanists, but gathered on the Sunderland bal- 
last-hills, and probably an exotic. 


262. TEESDALIA. 

Naked-stalked or Irregular Tees- 
dalia. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 170; Hook. Fl. Scot. 194; Ber- 
wick Flora, 141; Iberis nudicaulis, Eng. Bot. 
327; Curt. Lond. Fasc. vi. t. 42 ; Dicks. Hort, 
Sice. Fase. i. 10; With. iii. 763. 

On_ Wall-town Crags near Wall-town.—Rev. A. 
Hedley, Sp. In the vale between Middleton and 
Langley Ford, N.—Dr. G. Johnston. 


263. THLASPI. 


. T. arvense. Penny Cross, Smooth Mithridate 
Mustard. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 171; Eng. Bot. 1659; Curt. 


Lond. Fase. vi. ve 43; Gr. “FL Eds. 139; With. 
iii. 754; Berwick Flora, 141. 

In corn fields near Gateshead, D. In Heaton Dene, 
below Rennoldson’s Mill-race, N. In Ord fields, 
near Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

T. alpestre. Alpine Shepherd’s Purse. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 172; Eng. Bot. 81; 
756; Hook. Br. Fl. 295. 

Near Winch Bridge, above Middleton-in-Teesdale, 
D. Near Nentwater, on old lead mine heaps, N. 

Both these habitats are on the Encrinal Limestone, 
and are its most northern places of growth, 

Common Shepherd’s Purse. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 173; Eng. Bot. 1485 ; Curt. 
Lond. Fasc. i. t. 50; Hook. Fl. Scot. 194; Ber- 
wick Flora, 141; Caspella Bursa Pastoris, De 
Cand. Hook. Br. Fl. 295. 

By way sides and hedge banks, everywhere. 


264. COCHLEARIA. 

C. officinalis. Common Scurvy-grass. 

Sm. Eng. FI. iii. 175; Eng. Bot. 551; Woodv. t. 
29; Berwick Flora, 142; Hook. Lond. 148; 
Fl. Scot. 195. 

y Brit, Fl. 175; With. iii. 759, var. 2 

az On rocks and marshy places on the sea coast, com- 
mon ; and on the shoresof Tyne, Wear, Tees, &c. ; 
on the Fern Islands, abundant; also naturalized on 
rocks at Harnham, N. £ on wet ground near the 
Whey Sike House, and at Cauldron Snout, Tees- 
dale, D, In wet places near Coal Cleugh, N. 

English Scurvy-grass. 


With. iii. 
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. C. Armoracia. 


. S. Coronopus. 


. I. amara. 


. I. tinctoria. 


43 


Sm. Eng. Fl, iii. 176; Eng. Bot. 552 ; Hook. FY 
Scot. 195; With. iii. 760. 

On the shores of Tyne, at the mouth of Coble Dene 
near North Shields, and on Holy Island, N. By 
the river Wear, D.—W. Weighell’ s Herb. 

C. danica. Danish Scurvy-grass. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 177; Eng. Bot. 696; Gr. Fl. 
Eds. 141 ; With. iii. 7603 Berwick Flora, 142. 

Qn the sea oats beyond (@iiercoatss and on Willing- 
ton ballast-hills, N. On the Pinnacles, one of the 
Fern Islands, N.—Dr. G. Johnston. On the coast 
north of Tynemouth,—Mr. J. Thornhill. 

Horse-raddish. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 177; Eng. Bot. 2323 ; Woody. 
t. 150; Gr. Fl. Eds. 141; With. iii. 761. 

On the banks of Team near Dunston, and of Skerne 
near Darlington, D. 

Ray observes, we found it plentifully about Alnwick 
and elsewhere, in Northumberland, in the ditches 
and by the water sides. — Dill. Ray’s Syn. 301. 


265. SENEBIERA. 

Common Wart.-cress, Swine’s- 
cress. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 179; Berwick Flora, 
nopus Ruelliit, Eng. Bot. 1660; Hook. 
193; With. iii. 762. 

By way sides and on waste ground, but not very com- 


ee Coro- 
Fl. Scot. 


mon. Near Berwick, and on Holy Island.—Dr. 
G. Johnston. At Alemouth, N.—Miss Forster, 
delin. 


. S. didyma. Lesser Wart-cress, Procumbent Pep- 


perwort. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 180 ; Coronopus didyma, With. iii. 
762 ; “Fl. Brit. 691; Lepidium didymum, Eng. 
Bot. 248; L. anglicum, Hudson, 280. 

On the ballast-hilis of Tyne and Wear, N. and D. 
Near Hartlepool, D. 


266. IBERIS. 
Bitter Candy-tuft. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 181; Eng. Bot. 52; With. iii. 

763. 
In fields on the banks of Tyne near Hexham Bridge, 
and at Hoferd banks, N 


Probably introduced with corn. 


267. ISATIS. 

Woad. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii, 182; Eng. Bot. 97; With. iii. 
747, 

On the banks of Wear between Framwellgate and the 
New Bridge, D., where it was noticed by S. Rob- 
son.—See Flora, 129. Cultivated in the fields near 
Newburn. N. On the ballast-hills of Tyne and 
Wear, N. and D. 


268. CAKILE. 


- C. maritima. Purple Sea Rocket. 


Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 183; Hook. Lond. t. 160; Ber- 
wick Flora, 142; Gr. Fl. Eds. 139; Bunias Ca- 
kile, Eng. Bot. 231; With. ii. 746. 

On the sandy sea-beach, frequent. 


TETRADYNAMIA SILIQUOSA. 


269. CARDAMINE 


C. hirsuta, Hairy Ladies’-smock. 
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Sin. Eng. Fl. iii. 188; Eng. Bot. 492 ; Berwick 
Flora, 143; Curt. Lond. Fasc. iv. t. 48; Hook. 
FI]. Scot. 199; C. flexuosa, With. iii. 766. 

In moist shady woods and by rivulets, not rare. 

2. C. pratensis. Meadow Ladies’-smock, Cuckow 
Flower. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 189; Eng. Bot. 776; Curt. 
Lond. Fasc. iii. t. 40; Hook. Fl. Scot. 198; 
Woodv. t, 30; Berwick Flora, 143. 

8 Var. flore pleno. 

a In moist meadows and pastures; 8 on Newcastle 
Town Moor, N. In Cat Dene above Bill Quay, 
on the Tyne. D.—Mr. J. Thornhill, jun. 

The leaflets of var. 8, fall off and become viviparous. 

3. C.amara. Bitter Ladies’-smock. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 190, Eng. Bot. 1000; Curt. 
Lond, Fase. iii. t. 39; With. iii. 768; Gr. FI. 
Eds. 142; Berwick Flora, 144. 

in moist woods near Newcastle, Hexham, Morpeth, 
and Alnwick, N.; and in similar situations in the 
county of Durham, not rare. In the vicinity of 
Berwick, raree—Dr. G. Johnston. In Teesdale, 
D.—Rev. J. Harriman. 


270. NASTURTIUM. 
1. N. officinale. Common Water Cress. 

Sm. Eng. F]. iii. 192; Hook. Fl. Scot. 201 ; Ber- 
wick Flora, 144; Sisymbrium Nasturtium, Eng. 
Bot. 855; Curt. Lond. Fasc. vi. t. 44; Woodv. 
t. 48. 

In springs and rivulets, but not very common near 


Newcastle. 
2. N. sylvestre. Creeping Yellow Cress. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 193; Hook, FL. Scot. 201; 
Berwick Flora, 144; Sisymbrium sylvestre, Eng. 
Bot. 2324; Curt. Lond. Fase. iii. t. 41; With. 
iii. 769. 

On the banks of Team near the Red Heugh, D. 
On the banks of the Derwent between Swalwell 
and the Tyne-—Mr. R. B. Bowman. Near Nor- 
ton Bridge, D.—J. Hogg, Esq. On the shores 
of Tyne below Benwell, N._ By the Tweed at the 
Union Bridge.—Dr. G. Johnston; and above 
West Ord, N.—Dr. Thompson. 

3. N. terrestre. Annual Yellow Cress. 

Sm. Eng. FI. iii. 198; Hook. Fl. Scot. 201; Ber- 
wick Flora, 145 ; Sisymbrium terrestre, Eng. Bot. 
1747; Curt. Lond. Fase. v. t. 49; With. iii. 
770. 

On the borders of Prestwick Carr, N. Near Dar- 
lington, D.—Mr. E. Robson. By the sides of 
Tweed from West Ord to Norham, and in ponds at 
Calf Hill and Cow-port, N.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

4, N. amphibium. Amphibious Yellow Cress, Great 
Water Radish. 

Sm. Eng. FI. iii. 195 ; Hook. Fl. Scot. 201; Sisym- 
brium amphibium, Eng. Bot. 1840 ; With. iil. 769. 

On Sunderland ballast-hills, D.—-W. Weighell’s 
Herb. 


271. SISYMBRIUM. 
1. S. officinale. Common Hedge-mustard. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 196; Hook. Fl. Scot. 202; Ber- 
wick Flora, 145 ; Erysimum officinale, Eng. Bot. 
735; Curt. Lond. Fase. v. t. 50; Woodv. t. 244. 

By road sides and on waste ground, everywhere. 


Mr. Wrncu’s Flora of Northumberland, &c. 


2. S. Zrio. London Rocket. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 197; Eng. Bot. 1631; Curt. 
Lond. Fase. v. t. 48; With. iii. 773; Ray’s 
Syn. 298; Berwick Flora, 145. 

On the Ramparts of Berwick-upon-Tweed, where it 
was observed by Ray. Most abundant at the Pier- 
gate.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

The only locality in the north. 

3. S. Sophia. Flix-weed. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 197; Eng. Bot. 963; Gr. Fl. 
Eds. 145; With. iii. 772; Berwick Flora, 145. 

Near Scotswood and Ovingham, and on Holy Island, 
also about Belford and Alnwick, N. On rubbish 
at West Boldonand Cleadon, D. About East Ord, 
Ee and Bamborough, N.—Thompson’s Berwick 

ants. 


272. BARBAREA. 
8. B. vulgaris. Yellow Rocket, Bitter Winter-cress. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 198; Hook. Fl. Scot. 200; Ber- 
wick Flora, 145; Erysimwm Barbarea, Eng. Bot. 
443. 
On the banks of rivulets and in marshy meadows. 
2. B. precox. Early Winter Cress. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 199 ; Hook. Fl. Scot. 201 ; Ber- 
wick Flora, 146; Erysimum pracor, Eng. Bot. 
var. 2, 1129; E. officinalis, With. iii. 774. 
On a hedge side between Wooler and Earl, N.—Dr. 
G. Johnston. 
Probably the out-cast of a garden. 


273. ERYSIMUM. 
1. E. cheiranthoides. Treacle Hedge-mustard. 

Sm. Eng, FI. iii. 200; Eng. Bot. 942; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 202 ; With. ili. 775. 

In Heaton Dene near Rennoldson’s Mill, and on hedge 
banks at the Minories near Newcastle, N. On Sun- 
derland ballast-hills, D.—W. Weighell’s Herb. 

2. E. Alliaria. Garlick Hedge-mustard, Jack by 
the hedge, Sauce alone. 

Sm. Eng, FI. iii. 201; Eng. Bot, 796; Curt. Lond. 
Fase. ii. t. 48; Woodv. Supp. t. 245; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 202; Berwick Flora, 146. 

Under hedges and in shady places, common. 

3. E. orientale. Tare’s-ear 'Treacle-mustard. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 202; Hook. Br. Fl 306; Bras- 
sica orientalis, Eng. Bot. 1804 ; With, iii. 782. 

On the ballast-hills of Tyne and Wear, N. and D. 
On ballast-hills at Bishopwearmouth, D.—Rev. J. 
Symons, also in W. Weighell’s Herb. 


274. CHEIRANTHUS. 
1. C. Cheirt. Wall-flower. 

Hudson, 287; Lindley, Syn. Hook. Br. Fl. 
307; Lond. Fl. t. 147 ; C. fruticulosus, Sm. Eng. 
Fi. iii. 203; Eng. Bot. 1934; Berwick Flora, 
146; Hook. Fl. Scot. 202; With. iii. 776. 

On the ruins of Dawdon Hall, and on the Magnesian 
Limestone rocks at Southwick, D. On Lindisfern 
Priory, and on rocks at Tynemouth, N. On the 
ruins of castles near Berwick, and on Spindlestone 
rocks. — Dr, G. Johnston. 


275. HESPERIS. 
1. H. matronalis. Common Dame’s-violet. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. 207; Gr. Fl. Eds. 146s H. inodora, 
Eng. Bot. 731s With. iii. 778. 


99: 


245 


Mr. Wrncen’s Floraof Northumberland, &c. 


In meadows near Chester-le-Street, D.—G. T. Fox, | 4, B. oleracca. 


Esq. In the Duke of Northumberland’s woods 
and plantations about Alnwick, N. 
Probably not truly indigenous in these counties. 


276. ARABIS. 
1. A. thaliana. Common Wall-cress. 

Sm. Eng. FI. iti. 209 ; Eng. Bot. 901; Curt. Lond. 
Fase. ii. t. 49; With. i. 779; Hook. Fl. Scot. 
199 ; Berwick Flora, 146. 

On walls near Ovingham, near Wooler, and on the 
ruins of Shewing-shields, also at Wark and Nor- 
ham Castles, N. On Kyloe rocks and near the 
chain-bridge at Horncliffe, N.—Dr. G. Johnston. 
On the ruins of the Roman station at Lanchester, 
of Finchale Abbey, and on walls in Weardale and 
Teesdale, D. 

2. A. hirsuta. Hairy Wall-cress. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 215; Gr. Fl. Eds. 143; Turritis 
hirsuta, Eng. Bot. 587; With. iii. 781. 

On Painsher and Fulwell Hills, in Castle Eden 
Dene, also near Eglestone and Middleton-in- Tees- 
dale, D. On the south side of Boldon, Tunstall, and 
Cleadon Hills, D.—Mr. R. Waugh and Mr. J. 
Thornhill. On the Roman Wall near Shewing- 
shields, on rocks at Kirkwhelpington and on hedge 
banks between Anick Grange and Corbridge, also 
near Rothbury, N. On an old wall at Colwell 
by the Chollerton roadto Wallington, N.— Wallis, 
219. Near Hulne Abbey, Alnwick, N.—Miss 
Pringle, Sp. 


277. TURRITIS. 
1. T. glabra. Smooth Tower-mustard. 

Sm. Eng, FI. iii. 215; Eng. Bot. 777 ; Curt. Lond. 
Fasc. iv. t. 47; With. iii. 781; Hook. Fl. Scot. 
200. 

On the banks of hedges between Anick Grange 
and Hexham, and on walls near Ovingham, N. 
Near Gainford, in hedges not far from the turnpike- 
gate, D. 

Wallis, at p. 218, gives Crag Close near Barwesford 
as a locality of Cardamine pumila; Bellidis folia al- 
pina.—Dill. Ray Syn, 300; which Smith refers to 
Arabis stricta of the English Flora, ili. 210, but 
with a mark of doubt. Gerard's figure, 260, quoted 
in*Ray’s work, according to Smith, belongs to a 
foreign species, Arabis pumila of Jaquin; drabis 
nutans of Willdenow’s Species Plantarum, iii. 537. 
I suspect Twurritis glabra must have been the plant 
gathered by the historian of Northumberland in 
Crag Close. 


278. BRASSICA. 
1. B. Napus. Rape, Navew, or Cole-seed. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 217; Eng. Bot. 2146; Hook. 
Fl. Scot. 208 ; Berwick Flora, 147. 
On ditch banks and waste ground. 
2. B. Rapa. Turnip. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. iii, 217; Eng. Bot. 2176; Hook. 
Fl. Scot. 203; Berwick fora, 147. 
Naturalized on the borders of fields. 
3. B. campestris. Common Wild Navew. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 218; Eng. Bot. 2234; Hook. 
Fl. Scot. 203; With. iii. 782. 
On the ballast-hills of Tyne and Wear, N, and D. 
This plant, so common by the Thames, does not ap- 
pear to be truly a native of these counties. 
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Sea Cabbage. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 219; Eng. Bot. 637; Hook. 
Fl. Scot. 203; With. iii. 784, 

Upon the patch of Magnesian Limestone rock on 
the north side of Tynemouth Castle, N. Near 
Monkwearmouth, D 


279. SINAPIS. 
Charlock, Wild Mustard. 


Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 221; Eng. Bot. 1748; Curt. 


Lond. Fasc. v. t. 47; Hook. Fl. Scot. 204; 
Berwick Flora, 147. 

In corn fields and on waste ground, common. 

. S.alba. White Mustard. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 222; Eng. Bot. 1677; Curt. 
Lond. Fasc. v. t. 46; Hook. Fl. Scot. 204; 


Berwick Flora, 147. 

In fields and by road sides. 

8. nigra. Common Mustard. 

Sm. Eng. FI. iii. 222; Eng. Bot. 969; Woodv. t. 
151; Hook. Fl. Scot. 204; Berwick Flora, 147. 

On waste ground and in fields. 

Narrow-leaved Wall Mustard. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 223; Hook. Fl. Scot. 204: 
Berwick Flora, 148; Sisymbrium tenuifolium, 
Eng. Bot. 525 ; With. iii. 771; Brassica mura- 
lis, Curt. Lond. Fase. iii. t. 38; Hudson, 290. 

On rocks at Tynemouth, and on the ruins of the 
Castle, N. On the sea banks near Marsden Rocks, 
and at Southwick, D. On the walls of Berwick, 

_ where it was observed by Ray.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

s Sand Mustard. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 224; Sisymbrium murale, Eng. 
Bot. 1090 ; With. iii. 772. 4 

On St. Anthon’s ballast-hills, N. 

Introduced from the south of England. 


280. RAPHANUS. 


-R. Raphanistrum. Wild Radish, Jointed Charlock. 


Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 226; Eng. Bot. 856; Curt. 
Fasc. iv. t. 46; Hook. Fl. Scot, 204; Berwick 
Flora, 148, 

In corn fields, common. 


MONADELPHIA PENTANDRIA. 


281. ERODIUM. 
Hemlock Stork’s-bill. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 229 ; Eng. Bot. 1768; Berwick 
Flora, 150; Hook. Fl. Scot. 205; Geranium 
cicutarium, Curt. Fase. i. t. 515 With. iii. 803. 

# On waste ground. £8 and ¥ on the sea coast abun- 
dant, N. and D. Between the Glass Houses and 
Dent’s Hole, near Newcastle.— Wilson’s Syn. 243, 
Near Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

Sea Stork’s-bill. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 231; Eng. Bot. 646; Geraniwn 
maritimum, Hudson, 301; With. iii. 799. 

eee Sunderland ballast-hills, D.-—W, Weighell’s 

erb, 


MONADELPHIA DECANDRIA. 


282. GERANIUM. 


G. pheum. Dusky Crane’s-bill. 
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Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 232 ; Eng. Bot. 322 ; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 206; With. iii. 798. 

In Lumley woods near Chester-le-Street, D.—G. 'T. 
Fox, Esq. Probably planted there. In woods 
about Darlington. —Mr. E. Robson; Turner and 
Dillwyn’s Guide, 253. The late Mr. E. R. assured 
me that this was an error. Naturalized in Mr. 
Cook’s woods at Newton-on-the-Moor, N.—Mr. 
J. Davison. 

. G. sylvaticum. Wood Crane’s-bill. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii, 234; Eng. Bot. 121; Gr. Fl. 
Eds, 149; With. iii.-795; Berwick Flora, 151. 

In woods and denes, also in subalpine meadows, N. 
and D. 

3. G. pratense. Crow-foot-leaved Crane’s-bill. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 235; Eng. Bot. 404 ; Curt. Lond. 
Fase. iv. t. 49; Gr. Fl. Eds. 149; With. iu. 
799; Berwick Flora, 151, 

In moist meadows and on the banks of rivers, N. and 
TB. By the river Aln, near Alnwick.—Mr. J 
Davison. Varieties with white flowers striped with 
purple and with red. In a hilly pasture on the 
north side of the rectory-house at Simonburn, N.— 
Wallis, 1'70. 

. G. robertianum. 
bert. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii, 235; Eng. Bot. 1486; Curt. 
Lond. Fasc. i. t. 52; Hook. Fl. Scot. 207; 
Berwick Flora, 151. 

8 Hudson, 305; Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 236; G. pur- 
pureum, Eng. Bot. 2648; G. Raii, Lindley, 
Syn. 57; Dill. Ray, Syn. 358. 

c In denes, woods, and by hedges, common. 
the sands of the sea beach, not rare. 

5. G. lucidum. Shining Crane’s-bill. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 236; Eng. Bot. 75; Gr. Fl. Eds. 
151; With. iii. 800; Berwick Flora, 151. 

Qn walls and hedge banks from Middleton-in-'Tees- 
dale to Darlington, also by the road side between 
Stanhope and Chapel-in-Weardale, D. At Cocken. 
—Rey. J. Symonds. At Gainsford, D.—.J Hogg, 
Esq. At Honey-cleugh near Chesterwoood, at 
Nent Force, and by hedge sides at the 21 mile-stone 
near Chollerford, N. At the east end of Walwick 
by the military road. —Wallis, 17]. On a wall near 
Ratcheugh Crag near Alnwick.—Mr. J. Davison ; 
and Belford Crag, N.—Miss Forster, delin. 

6. G. molle. Dove’s-foot Crane’s-bill. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 237; Eng. Bot. 778; Curt. 
Lond. Fasc. ii. t. 50; Hook. Fl. Scot. 207; 
Berwick Flora, 151. 

On cultivated and waste ground, and by way sides. 

7. G. pusillum. Small-flowered Crane’s-bill. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 238; Eng. Bot, 385 ; Berwick 
Flora, 152; Gr. Fl. Eds. 152; G. parviflorum, 
Curt. Lond. Fasc. vi. t. 36; G. malvefolium, 
With. iii. 697, var. 1. 

In lanes near Darlington, and on Hebburn Quay, D. 
In the lane near Anick Grange, Hexham, N.— 
Mr. F. Scott. 

From this locality I have no specimen. 

8. G. pyrenaicum. Mountain Crane’s-bill. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 239 ; Eng. Bot. 405 ; Curt. Lond. 
Fasc. iii, t. 42; Hook. Fl. Scot. 206; With. 
iu. 793. 

For many years naturalized on old ballast-hills at 
Hebburn Quay, D. 

9. G. rotundifolium. Round-leayed Crane’s-bill. 


bo 


Stinking Crane’s-bill, Herb Ro- 


fon 


Mr. Wrweu’s Flora of Northumberland, Sc. 


Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 240 ; Eng. Bot. 157 ; Lightfoot, 
1106; With. iii. 800. 

On hedge banks at the Salt-meadows near Gateshead, 
D. On Sunderland ballast-hills, D.—-Mr. E. 
Robson. In the lane near Anick Grange, Hexham, 
N.—Mr. F. Scott. 

From this locality I have no specimen. 

10. G. dissectum. Jagged-leaved Crane’s-bill. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 241; Eng. Bot. 753; Curt. Lond. 
Fasc. vi. t. 45; Hook. Fl. Scot. 208; Berwick 
Flora, 152. 

On the banks of hedges and in fallow fields, frequent. 

11. G. columbinum. Long-stalked Crane’s-bill. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 241; Eng. Bot. 259; Gr. Fl. 
Eds. 151; With. iii. 796. 

On Walltown Crags and on Willington ballast-hills, 
N. On the crags at Gunnerton.—Mr. Wm. Ro- 
bertson. In the lane near Anick Grange, Hex- 
ham, N.—Mr. F. Scott. [No specimen.| On 
Cece Hills, and at Conniscliffe near Darlington, 


12. G. sanguineum. Bloody Crane’s-bill. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 242; Eng. Bot. 272; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 206; Lond. t. 155; With. iii. 792; Ber- 
wick Flora, 152. 

In the tower part of Castle Eden Dene, and on the 
coast at Easington, Seaton, and Hartlepool, D. 
On the links near Hartley and Blyth, at Dunstan- 
borough, and on Holy Island; also between Cress- 
well and Druridge, where it was noticed by Wallis. 
On the sea banks beyond Hudshead, on the links 
from Scremmerston southward, and in Ashwood 
near Belford, N.—Thompson’s Berwick Plants. 


MONADELPHIA POLYANDRIA. 


283. MALVA. 
1, M, sylvestris. Common Mallow. 

Sm. Eng. FL iii. 245; Eng. Bot. 671; Curt. 
Lond. Fase. ii. t. 51; Woodv. t.54; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 208; Berwick Flora, 152. 

About hedges and by road sides, common. 

. M. rotundifolia. Dwarf Mallow. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 246; Eng. Bot. 1092; Curt. 
Lond. Fase. ili. t. 48; Hook. Fl. Scot. 208 ; 
Berwick Flora, 153. 

On waste grounds, near villages, and by footpaths. 

. M. moschata, Musk Mallow. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 247; Eng. Bot. 754; Curt. 
Lond. Fase. iv. t. 50; Hook. Fl. Scot. 209; 
With. iii. 808; Berwick Flora, 153. 

On the borders of fields and by road sides, but not 
very common, N. and D. Near Alnwick and 
Belford, N. Fisher’s Mains on the Tweed.—Dr. 
G. Johnson. 


284, LAVATERA. 
. L, arborea. Tree Mallow. 
Sm. Eng. FI. iii. 248; Eng. Bot. 1841; Gr. Fl. 
Eds. 153; With. iii. 808. 
On St. Anthon’s ballast-hills, N. 


DIADELPHIA HEXANDRIA. 


285. FUMARIA. 
Yellow Fumitory. 


. F. lutea. 
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3. E. officinalis. 


4. EF. capreolata. 


1, 


1. 


1. 


G. anglica. 


Mr. Wincu’s Flora of Northumberland, &c. 


Sm. Eng. FI. iii. 253; Eng. Bot. 588 ; With. iii. 
815; Cordyalis lutea, Hook. Br. ¥1. 316. 

Naturalized on old wallsat Netherwitton and on rocks 
at Harnham, N. 

F. claviculata. White Climbing Fumitory. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 254; Eng. Bot. 103 ; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 211; Berwick Flora, 156 ; With. iii. 817 ; 
Cordyalis claviculata, Gr. F]. Eds. 153. 

In hedges near Beamish, Greencroft, and Durham, 
and on rocks between Eglestone and Staindrop, D. 
In-Heaton Dene, among bushes on the banks of 
Ouseburn, and on Newcastle Town Moor; also on 
the Oakwood banks near Hexham, N. On Road- 
ley and Great Waney-house Crags.—W. C. Tre- 
velyan, Esq. On rocks above Tecket Water-fall, 
and at Little Waney-house Crags.-—Wallis, 166. 
Among the rocks at Longridge Dene.—Dr. G. 
Johnston. On Alnwick Moor.—Mr. J. Davison ; 
and Heckley Crags, N.—Miss Forster, delin. 

Common Fumitory. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 255; Eng. Bot. 589; Berwick 
Flora, 156; Curt. Lond. Fase. ii. t.52; Hook. 
FI. Scot. 210; Woody. t. 88. 

In corn fields, gardens, and hedges, but by no means 
frequent. 

Ramping Fumitory. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 256; Eng. Bot. 943; Curt. 
Lond. Fasc. vi. t. 47; Hook. FI. Scot. 210; 
With. iii. 816 t. 30 (bad). 

In hedges, common, N. and D. 


DIADELPHIA OCTANDRIA. 


286. POLYGALA. 
P. vulgaris. _Milkwort. 
Sm. Eng, Fl. iii. 258; Eng, Bot. 76; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 211; Berwick Flora, 157. 
In dry heathy pastures and on moors, common. 


DIADELPHIA DECANDRIA. 
287. SPARTIUM. 


S? scoparium. Common Broom. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 261; Eng. Bot. 1339 ; Berwick 
Flora, 157; Curt. Lond. Fasc. v. t. 52; Woodv. 
t. 89; Genista scoparia, Hook. Fl. Scot. 211; 
Cytisus scoparius, Br. F), 319. 

In dry fields, denes, and on the borders of woods, 
frequent, but by no means common near the sea- 
coast. 


288. GENISTA. 

G. tinctoria. Dyer’s Green-weed, Wood-waxen. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 263; Eng. Bot. 44; Gr. Fl. 
Eds. 154; With. iii. 820; Berwick Flora. 158, 

On gravelly banks and in dry pastures, not very com- 
mon. On the sea coast near the Spanish Battery, 
Tynemouth, N. 

Needle Green-weed, Petty Whin. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 264; Eng. Bot. 132; Gr. Fl. 
Eds. 155; With. iii. 821. 

On heaths and moors, but not very common. On 
Gateshead Fell, D.; and Newcastle ‘town Moor, 
N. Near Harbottle, N.—W. C. Trevelyan, Esq. 
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On Doddington Moor and between Wooler and 
Belford, N.—Dr. G. Johnston. 


289. ULEX. 

U. europeus. Common Furze, Whin, or Gorse. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 265 ; Eng. Bot. 742; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 212; Berwick Flora, 158. 

Qn dry moors and commons, frequent. 

Dwarf Furze. 

Sm, Eng. FI. iii. 266; Eng. Bot. 743; With. iii. 
822. 

On Durham Moor.—Rev. J. Symons. 

The Dwarf Furze is common on the Chalk Downs of 
the soutn of England, but I never observed it in the 
north. 


290. ONONIS. 

Common Rest-harrow. 

Sm. Eng. Fl, iii. 267; Lightfoot, 386 ; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 212. 

& O. spinosa, Linn. Sp. Pl. 1006; With. iii. 823 ; 
O. antiquorum, of Linnzus, according to Borrer. 
—Sce Eng. Bot. p. 2659; O. arvensis, Eng. Bot. 
t. 682, 

vy O. repens, Linn. Sp. Pl. 1006; O. arvensis, Eng. 
Bot. 2659; Berwick Flora, 159. 

a By the borders of fields. by the road side near 
Hebburn, D. yon the sea coast of Northumber- 
land and Durham, frequent. 


291. ANTHYLLIS. 
vulneraria. Kidney-vetch, Ladies’-finger. 
Sm. Eng. FI. iii. 269; Eng. Bot. 104; With. iii. 
825; Gr. Fl. Eds. 155; Berwick Flora, 159. 
On the Magnesian Limestone, D., not rare. On the 
coast near Cullercoats and Hartley, also in the vi- 
cinity of Belford and Alnwick, N. By the Tweed 
and on the sea coast near Berwick. — Dr. Thompson. 


292. OROBUS. 

Common Orobus, Heath Pea. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 272; Eng. Bot. 1153; Curt. 
Lond. Fasc. i. t. 53; Hook. Fl. Scot. 213; 
Berwick Flora, 159. 

8 Sm. Eng. FL. ili. 272; Hook. Fl. Scot. 213; 0. 
tenuifolius, Roth. Germ. i. 305; Don. Wern. 
Trans. iii. 301. 

# In woods and on moors, and mountainous pastures. 
6 near Kingswood, N.—Mr.J. Thompson, Sp. On 
the banks of Beldon Bourn above Blanchland, N.— 
W. C. Trevelyan, Esq. 

A remarkably broad-leaved variety, but without flow- 
ers, was gathered near Featherstone Castle, N., by 
W. C. Trevelyan, Esq. 


293. LATHYRUS. 

Yellow Lathyrus, or Vetchling. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 274; Eng. Bot. 1167; Curt. 
Lond. Fase. v. t. 51-5 With. iii. 829. 

On Willington ballast-hills, N. On Sunderland bal- 
last-hills, D.—W. Weighell’s Herb. 

L. Nissolia. Crimson Vetchling, Grass Vetch. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 275; Eng. Bot. 112; Curt. 
Lond. Fasc, vi. t. 51; With. iii. 829. 

In the time of Lawson this plant grew between the 
Glass Housesand Dent’s Hole, Newcastle. — Ray's 
Syn. 132. 
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» WV. sativa. 


. V. sepium. 


i. V. bithynica. 


L. hirsutus. Rough-podded Lathyrus. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 275; Eng. Bot. 1255; With. 
iii. 830. 

we Sunderland ballast-hills,) D.-—W. Weighell’s 

erb. 

L. pratensis. Common Yellow Lathyrus, Meadow 
Vetchling. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 276; Eng. Bot. 670; Curt. 
Lond. Fasc. iii. t. 44; Hook. Fl. Scot. 213; 
Berwick Flora, 160. 

In hedges, meadows, and pastures, frequent. 


294. VICIA. 

V. sylvatica. Wood Vetch. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 277; Eng. Bot. 805; Curt. 
Lond. Fase. vi. t. 52; Gr. FL. Eds. 157; With. 
iii. 833; Berwick Flora, 160. 

In woods near Barnardcastle and Whorlton, in Stot- 
ley Gill near Eglestone, in Castle Eden Dene, on 
rocks by the Tyne above Hebburn, andin the wood 
opposite St. Peter’s Quay, D. In Cat Dene above 
Bill Quay, on the Tyne. —Mr. J. Thornhill, jun.— 
By Bolts Bourn near Stanhope-in- Weardale, D.— 
W. C. Trevelyan, Esq.—In Pella Wood by the 
Wear near Durham.-—Wilson’s Syn. 203. In 
woods near Hexham, in Ramshaw and Tecket 
Woods on North Tyne, and on the banks of Irthing 
near Wardrew Spaw, N. In Roddam Dene.— 
W.C. Trevelyan, Esq. In the Rectory Wood by 
the brook at Simonburn.—Wallis, 165. On the 
banks of Tweed beyond Ord Mill.—Dr. Thomp- 
son. In the hedge of the wood between Hawk’s 
Hill and the waggon-way near Alnwick.—Mr. F. 
Manisty; also in Callas Wood.—Miss Pringle. 
In Cauldedge Park, N.—Miss Forster, delin. 

V. Cracca, Tufted Vetch. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 280; Eng. Bot. 1168; Curt. 
Lond. Fasc. v. t. 54; Hook. Fl. Scot. 214; 
Berwick Flora, 160. 

In hedges, thickets, and meadows. 

Common Vetch. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 281; Eng. Bot. 334; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 215; Berwick Flora, 160. 

& Ray Syn. 321; With. iii. 835, var. 2. 

y V. angustifolia, Sm. Eng. FI. iii. 282 ; Sibthorp, 
224; Eng. Bot. 2614; V. sativa, With. ili. 835, 
var. 3; V. sativa y, Fl. Brit. 770. 

« On cultivated land. # on barren ground. Y on 
the sea banks between South Shields and Whitburn 
D. At Cullercoats, Newbiggin, and on Ratcheugh 
Crag, near Alnwick, N. 

V. lathyroides. Spring Vetch. 

Sm. Eng. FI. iii. 283; Eng. Bot. 30; With. iii. 
837; Gr. Fl. Eds. 157; Berwick Flora, 161. 
At the salt meadows below Gateshead, D. On the 
Heugh at Holy Island, on Chapel Hill near Bel- 
ford, and other Basaltic heights between itand Bam- 

borough, N.—Thompson’s Berwick Plants. 

Bush Vetch. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 286; Eng. Bot. 1515; Hook. 
FI. Scot. 215; Berwick Flora, 161. 

8 Ray Syn. 321. 

# In hedges and denes, common. 6 in hedges be- 
tween Ryhope and Sunderland, D. 

Rough-podded Purple Vetch. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 287; Eng. Bot. 1842; With. 
ili. 839, 
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On Sunderland ballast-hills, D.-—W. Weighell’s 
Herb. 


295. ERVUM. 

Smooth Tare. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 288; Eng. Bot. 1223; Curt. 
Lond. Fasc. i. t. 55; Hook. Fl. Scot. 216. 

In hedges and corn fields near Newcastle, N. Near 
Lambton and Darlington, D. At Norton, Bil- 
lingham, and Wynyard.—J. Hogg, Esq. 

Hairy Tare. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 289; Eng. Bot. 970 ; Curt. 
Lond. Fasc. i. t. 543 Hook. FI. Scot. 216; Ber- 
wick Flora, 161. 

In fields and meadows, common. 


296. ORNITHOPUS. 

Common Bird’s-foot. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii, 290; Eng. Bot. 369; Curt. 
Lond. Fasc. vi. t. 53; Gr. Fl. Eds. 158; With. 
iii. 840. 

On Sunderland ballast-hills and on dry banks near 
Urpeth, D. 


297. HIPPOCREPIS. 
Tufted Horse-shoe Vetch. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 291; Eng. Bot. 31; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 216; With. iii. 841. 

On Cronkley Fell, Teesdale. —Mr. J. Backhouse, Sp. 


298. HEDYSARUM. 

Saint-foin. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 292; Eng. Bot. 96; With. ii. 
842. 

In fields near Ryhope and on Harton-down Hill. 
On the Magnesian Limestone. In a field at the 
Salt Meadows near Gateshead, D., probably intro~ 
duced by ballast. —Mr. John Thornhill, jun. 


299. ASTRAGALUS. 

Sweet Milk Vetch, Wild Li- 
quorice. } 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 294; Eng. Bot. 203; Hook. 
Fl. Scot. 217; With. ii. 844; Gr. FI. Eds. 
159 ; Berwick Flora, 161. 

On the banks of Wear near Durham, in Pella Wood, 
at Baydales near Darlington, and on the banks of 
Tees alittle below the Abbey Bridge near Barnard- 
castle, D. Below Low Conniscliffe, D.—S. Rob- 
son, Flora, 135. On the banks of ‘Tyne above 
Ovingham, and at the Hermitage near Hexham, 
N. At Newburn.—Wilson, Syn. 207. Ona hill 
called Cockle Hill, at Learmouth near Cornhill, 
upon the ramparts at Wark Castle on the Tweed, 
by the road to Carham, in hilly pastures at Many- 
laws under Flodden Hill, and in Warden Banks 
near Hexham.—Wallis, 166. On the sea banks at 
Budle, N.—Miss Forster, delin. z i 

A. hypoglottis. Purple Mountain Milk V etch. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. 294; Eng. Bot. 274; Sibth. 227; 
tr. Fl Eds. 159; With. iii, 843; Berwick 
Flora, 161. ee 

On the sandy banks of the sea coast near Whitburn, 
South Shields, Seaton Carew, and Blackwell Hall, 
six miles from Hartlepool, D. Near the mouth of 
Tees, D.—J. Hogg, Esq. On the summit of Rat- 
cheugh Crag near Alnwick, and on the links at 


Mr. Wrncu’s Flora of Northumberland, &c. 


Tynemouth, Dunstanborough, Holy Island, Budle, 
Bamborough, Beadnel, and north of Newbiggin, 
N. At Spittal Point and banks to the southward, 
also on the links below Scremmerston.—Thomp- 
son’s Berwick Plants. 


300. MELILOTUS. 
1. M. officinalis. Common Melilot. 

Hook. Br. Fl. 327; Trifolium officinale, Sm. Eng. 
FI. iii. 297; Eng. Bot. 1340; Hook. Fl. Scot. 
217; With. iii. 846; Berwick Flora, 162. 

In corn fields near Hetton, Houghton-le-Spring, 
Painsher, and Lumley, D. Near Whitley and 
Seaton, N. On the ballast hills of Tyne and Wear, 
abundant, N. and D. On the banks of the Wans- 
beck near Ashington, and near the bathing well at 
Cornhill, N.—Wallis, 197. On the sea banks near 
Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

. M. leucantha. White-flowered Melilot. 

Hook. Br. Fl. 327; Trifolium germanicum, Smith 
in Rees’s Cyclop.—See With. iii. 847; M. offici- 
narum germanic, flore albo.—Tournef. Inst. 407. 

On Willington ballast-hills, N. At the Salt Mea- 
dows below Gateshead, D. 

Most probably introduced from the continent with 
ballast. Linnzeus might be correct in considering 
it a white-flowered variety of the common Melilot. 


bo 


301. TRIFOLIUM. 

. T. repens. White Trefoil, Dutch Clover. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 299; Eng. Bot. 1769; Curt. 
Lond. Fasc. iii. t. 46; Hook. Fl. Scot. 218; 
Berwick Flora, 162. 

In meadows, pastures, and on reclaimed ground upon 
moors, common. 

Variety, with elongated flower-stalks, segments of the 
calyx leafy, and flowers pale red. Near Westoe 
and Marsden, D. On Holy Island, N.—Dr. G 
Johnston. 

. T. subterraneum. Subterraneous Trefoil. 

Sm. Eng. Fi. iii. 300; Eng. Bot. 1045; Curt. 
Lond. Fase. ii. t. 54; With, iii. 848. 

Ou Sunderland ballast-hills, D.—-W. Weighell’s 
Herb. 

. T. ochroleucum. Sulphur-coloured Trefoil. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 301; Eng. Bot. 1224; Curt. 
~Lond. Fase. vi. t. 49; With. iii. 854. 

On Sunderland ballast-hillss D.—W. Weighell’s 
Herb. 

T. pratense. Common Purple Clover, Honey- 
suckle 'Trefoil. 

Sm. Eng. FI. iii. 302 ; Eng. Bot. 1770; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 218; Berwick Flora, 163. 

In meadows and pastures, common. 

T. medium. Zig-zag Trefoil. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 202; Eng. Bot. 190; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 218; Berwick Flora, 163. 

On dry banks and barren places, frequent. 

T. maritimum. 'Teasel-headed Trefoil. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 303; Eng. Bot, 220; 
Lond. t. 57; With. iii. 855. 

On Willington ballast-hills, N. On Sunderland bal- 
last-hills, D.—W. Weighell’s Herb, 

7. T.arvense. Tare’s-foot Trefoil. 

Sm. Eng. Fl, iii. 305; Eng. Bot. 944; Curt. 
Lond. Fase. vi. t. 50; Hook. Fl. Scot. 218; 
With. iii. 851; Berwick Flora, 164. 
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8. T. scabrum. 


9. T. glomeratum. 
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On the banks at Friar’s Goose near Gateshead, on 
Fulwell and Tunstall hills near Sunderland, and 
near Seaton, D. On the bank of Till near Wooler, 
and near Barwesford, N. Near Bamborough and 
in the bed of Wooler Water, also on the Heugh at 
Holy Island, and Chapel Hill near Belford.— 
Thompson’s Berwick Plants. At Ingram, N.— 
W. C. Trevelyan, Esq. 

Rough Trefoil. 

Sm. Eng. FI. iii. 306; Eng. Bot. 903; Curt. 
Lond. Fase. vi. t. 48; Gr. Fl. Eds. 161; With. 
iii. 849; Berwick Flora, 164. 

In Bishopwearmouth Paddock near Sunderland, D. 
On rocks at Holy Island, N. 

Round-headed Trefoil. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 307; Eng. Bot. 1063; Curt. 
Lond. Fase. iv. t. 51; With, iii. 849, 

On the ballast-hills of Wear, D.—W. Weighell’s 


Herb. 
10. T. striatum. Soft-knotted Trefoil. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 307; Eng. Bot. 1843; With. 
ili. 850; Gr. Fl. Eds. 161; Berwick Flora, 164. 

On banks at Friar’s Goose, on hills near Whitburn, 
Cleadon, and Sunderland, and at Baydales near 
Darlington, D. On rocks at Holy Island, Dun- 
stanborough and Bamborough, N. On Basaltic 
heights from Kyloe to Bamborough, N.—Dr, G. 
Johnston. 

ll. T. fragiferum. Strawberry-headed Trefoil. 

Sin. Eng. Fl. iii. 308; Eng. Bot. 1050; Curt. 
Lond. Fase. ii. t. 55; Gr. Fl. Eds. 1161 ; With. 
ili, 856. 

On the banks of Halypike Loch, and on the shores of 
Tyne below Elswick, N. In marshes by the lower 
part of Tees, and near Seaton and Hartlepool, D. 

12. T. procumbens. Hop Trefoil. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 309; Eng. Bot. 945; Gr. Fl. 
Eds. 162; Berwick Flora, 164; T. agrarium, 
Curt. Lond. Fase. iii, t. 45; Hudson, 328. 

In dry fields and pastures, common. 

13. 'T. minus. Lesser Yellow Trefoil. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 310; Eng. Bot. 1256; Berwick 
Flora, 164; Hook. Fl. Scot. 220; T. jiliforme, 
6 Sm. Fl. Brit. 793. 

& Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 310; Eng, Bot. 1257; Hook. 
Fl. Scot. 220. 

% In dry fields and pastures, frequent. $8 on the 
Magnesian Limestone at Fulwell, Whitburn, Clea- 
don, and Castle Eden, D. 


302. LOTUS. 
1. L. corniculatus. Common Bird’s-foot Trefoil. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ili. 312; Eng. Bot. 2090; Hook. 
Fl. Scot. 220; Curt. Lond. Fasc. ii. 56; Ber- 
wick Flora, 164. 

6 L. major, Sm. Eng. F1. iii. 313 ; Eng. Bot. 2091 ; 
Gr. Fl. Eds. 163; Berwick Flora, 165; L. cor- 
niculatus Y, F'). Brit. 794 ; 6 Hook. FI. Scot. 220. 

« On dry banks, but most abundant on the sea coast. 
& in woods and hedges not uncommon. 


303. MEDICAGO. 
1. M. sativa, Lucerne, Purple Medick. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 317; Eng. Bot. 1749 ; Hook. FI. 
Scot. 220; With. ili. 861; Berwick Flora, 165. 
Near Silksworth, D. At Croft, D.—Rev. J. Sy- 
mons. On the ballast hills of Tyne and Wear, N. 
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. M. falcata. 


. M. lupulina. 


. M. maculata. 


. H. Androsemum. 


» H. quadrangulum. 


. H. perforatum. 


. H. montanum, 


and D. In the field above the quarry at Sunny- 
side, about a mile south of Berwick.—Dr. Thomp- 
son. Near Gun’s Green Hill.—Rev. A. Baird. 

That the Lucerne has been introduced from the Conti- 
nent there can be no doubt. 

Yellow Sickle Medick. 

Sm. Eng. FI. iii. 317; Eng. Bot. 1016; With. 
lili. 862. 

On Willington ballast-hills, N. On the Salt Mea- 
dows near Gateshead Ropery, and Sunderland 
ballast-hills, D. 

Black Medick, or Nonesuch. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 318; Eng. Bot. 971; Curt. 
Lond. Fase. ii. t. 57; Hook. Fl. Scot. 220; 
Berwick Flora, 165. 

In meadows and pastures, frequent. 

Spotted Medick. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 319; Sibth. 232; Medicago po- 
lymorpha, Eng. Bot. 1616; Curt. Lond. Fase. 
ili. t. 47; With. iii. 864. 

On the quay above South Shields, D. On the ballast- 
hills of Tyne and Wear, N. and D. Under the 
Banqueting House at Alnwick, N.—Miss Forster, 
delin. 


POLYADELPHIA POLYANDRIA. 


304. HYPERICUM. 

Tutsan, Park Leaves. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 323; Eng. Bot. 1225; Curt. 
Lond. Fase. iii. t. 48; Hook. Fl. Scot. 221; 
With. iii. 865. 

Near Birch Carr, three miles east of Darlington.— 
Mr. Backhouse. By a plantation at Twinkham 
Lea near Seaton, D.—J. Hogg, Esq. 

Square St. John’s-wort, St. 
Peter’s-wort. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 324; Eng. Bot. 370; Curt. 
Lond. Fasc. iv. t. 52; Hook. Fl. Scot. 221; 
With. iii. 867; Berwick Flora, 167. 

By rivers, and in woods and denes, not very common. 
In Hulne Woods near Alnwick, N.—Mr. J. Da- 
vison. 

Perforated St. John’s-wort. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 325; Eng. Bot. 295; Curt. 
Lond. Fasc. i. t. 57; Woodv. t. 10; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 221; Berwick Flora, 167. 

In woods and hedges, frequent. 

H. dubium. Imperforate St. John’s-wort. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 326; Eng. Bot. 296; With. iii. 
868; Hook. FI. Scot, 221. 

Near Oakwood and Ovingham, N. Near Middleton- 
in-Teesdale and Eglestone, also in Gibside Woods 
and by the Derwent near Swalwell Bridge, D. 
Between Newburn and Wylam, and in the Ollers 
between Ovingham and Ovington, N. At Hollin- 
side, D.—Mr. R. B. Bowman. 

H. hwmifusum. Trailing St. John’s-wort. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 326; Eng. Bot. 1226; Curt. 
Lond. Fase. iii. t. 50; Gr. Fl. Eds. 163 ; With. 
ii. 868; Berwick Flora, 167. 

In sandy or gravelly places, but not common. 
Neville’s Cross, D. In Heaton Dene, N. 

Mountain St. John’s-wort. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 327; Eng. Bot. 371; Hook. 
Fl. Scot. 222; With. ii. 869. 


Near 


Mr. Wincn’s Flora of Northumberland, &c. 


On the Magnesian Limestone in Hawthorn, Ryhope, 
Dalion and Castle Eden Denes, and near Harring- 
ton, D. 

7. H. hirsutum. Hairy St. John’s-wort. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 328; Eng. Bot. 1156; Curt. 
Lond. Fase. iii. t. 49; Gr. Fl. Eds. 164; With. 
iii. 870; Berwick Flora, 168. 

In woods and hedges, frequent. 

8. H. pulchrum. Small Upright St. John’s-wort. 

Sm. Eng. Fi. iii. 329; Eng. Bot. 1227; Curt. 
Lond. Fase. i. t. 56; With. ini. 871; Gr. Fl. 
Eds. 164; Berwick Flora, 168. 

In woods, denes, and bushy places, by no means rare. 


SYNGENESIA POLYGAMIA AQUALIS. 


305. TRAGOPOGON. 
1. T. pratensis. Yellow Goat’s-beard. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 337 ; Eng. Bot. 434; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 226; Berwick Flora, 172. 
In meadows and pastures, not uncommon. 
2. 'T. major, Willd. Sp. Pl. iii. 1493; Jacq. Aust. 
i. t. 29. 
Sparingly scattered over the whole of North Durham, 
N.—Dr. G. Johnston, MSS. 
One of the most interesting additions made of late 
years to the English Flora. 


306. PICRIS. 
1. P. echioides. Bristly Ox-tongue. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii, 339 ; Eng. Bot. 972 ; Curt. Lond. 
Fasc. iii. t. 51; With. iii. 877; Berwick Flora, 
173 ; Helminthia echioides, Hook. Br. Fl. 338. 

On St. Anthon’s ballast-hills, N. On the sea coast 
between Whitburn and Sunderland, and between 
Stockton and Norton, where it was observed by 
Lawson.—See Wilson’s Syn. 37; also near Seaton, 
D. By the Sunderland road near East Boldon.— 
Mr. J. Thornhill, jun. In lanes south of Billing- 
ham.—J. Hogg, Esq. On Cleadon Hills, near 
Suter Point, D.—Rev. J. Symons. By the Pier 
road near the Limekiln, Berwick. —Dr. ‘Thompson. 

Not found in Scotland. 

2. P. hieracioides. Hawkweed Ox-tongue. 

Sm. Eng. Fl, iii. 339 ; Eng. Bot. 196; Hook. FI. 
Scot. 226; With. iii. 878. 

On the ballast-hills of Tyne and Wear, N. and D. 
At the lower end of Hawthorn Dene, D. At Bay- 
dales near Darlington.—Mr. Backhouse. Near 
Norton, D.—J. Hogg, Esq. 


307. SONCHUS. 
1. S. arvensis. Corn Sow-thistle. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 342; Eng. Bot. 674; Curt. 
Lond. Fase. iv. t. 53; Hook. Fl. Scot. 226; 
Berwick Flora, 173. 

In corn fields and on hedge banks, frequent. 

2. S. oleraceus. Common Sow-thistle. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 343; Eng. Bot, 843; Curt. 
Lond. Fase. ii. t. 58 ; Hook. Fl. Scot. 227 ; Ber- 
wick Flora, 173. 

a, 8, y, }) Every where, on cultivated and waste 
ground. 


308, LACTUCA. 


1. L. virosa. Strong-scented Lettuce. 


Mr. Winceun’s Flora of Northumberland, &c. 


Sm. Eng. FI. iii, 345 ; Eng. Bot. 1957; Woodv. 
Supp. t. 250; With. iii. 883 ; Gr. Fl. Eds. 166 ; 
Berwick Flora, 173. 

On the bank between the Castle at Barnardcastle and 
the River Tees, near Harton, Cocken, and Dar- 
lington, and by hedge sides near Low Team, D, 
In a hedge near Cleadon.—Mr. J. Thornhill, jun. 
Near Norton, Stockton, and Billingham, D.—J. 
Hogg, Esq. On the banks of Tweed above Cold- 
stream Bridge, also near Cullercoats, N. From the 
Union Bridge to Norham Castle, also near Twizell 
Toll-bar.—-Dr. G. Johnston. 


309. PRENANTHES. 
1. P. muralis. Ivy-leaved Wall-lettuce. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 348; Eng. Bot. 457; Curt. 
Lond. Fasc. v. t. 58; Hook. Fl. Scot. 227; 
With. iii. 884. 

On rocks in damp woods, and on old walls, but not 
very frequent. 


310. LEONTODON. 
1, L. Taraxacum. Common Dandelion. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 349 ; Eng. Bot. 510 ; Curt. Lond. 
Fasc. i. t. 58; Woodv. t. 3; Hook. FI. Scot. 
227; Berwick Flora, 174. 

L. palustre, Sm. Eng. Fl. iii, 350; Eng. Bot. 

453; Hook. FI. Scot. 227; With. iii. 886, var. 

33; Berwick Flora, 174. 

« On cultivated ground, and in meadows and pas- 
tures, everywhere. 

At Prestwick Carr, N. Near Middleton-in-Tees- 

dale, D. On Seaton Moor in marshy places, D.— 

Mr. J. Backhouse. 


ig 


311. APARGIA. 

. A. hispida. Rough Hawkbit. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 351; Hook. Fl. Scot. 227; Ber- 
wick Flora, 175 ; Hedypnois hispida, Eng. Bot. 
554; Fl. Brit. 823; Leontodon hispidum, Curt. 
Lond. Fasc. v. t. 56; With. iii. 888. 

In pastures, common. 

A. autumnalis. Autumnal Hawkbit. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 353 ; Hook. Fl. Scot. 228; Ber- 
wick Flora, 175; Hedypnois autumnalis, Eng. 
Bot. 830 ; Leontodon autumnale, With, iti. 887. 

In meadows and pastures, common. 

3. A. hirta. Deficient Hawkbit. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii, 352 ; Hook. Fl. Scot. 228; He- 
dypnois hirta, F\, Brit. 824; Eng. Bot. 554; 
Leontodon hirtum, Curt. Lond. Fase. vi. t. 59 ; 
With. iii, 889; Thrincia hirta, Hook. Br. FI. 
341. 

On dry pastures and on heaths, but not very common ; 


on the Sea banks between Tynemouth and Culler- 
coats, N 


_ 


i] 


312. HIERACIUM. 

1. H. Pilosella. Mouse-ear Hawkweed. 

- Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 356; Eng. Bot. 1093 ; Curt. 
Lond. Fase. iv. t. 54; Hook. Fl. Scot. 229; 
With. iii. 890; Berwick Flora, 175. 

On dry banks and in open pastures, not rare. 

2, H. murorum. Wall Hawkweed, Golden Lung- 

wort. 


JL 


Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 359; Eng. Bot. 2082; Gr. Fl. 
Eds. 168 ; With. iii. 896; Berwick Flora, 178. 

& H. maculatum, Sm, Eng. FI. iii. 360; Eng. Bot. 
2121. 

# On Limestone rocks and in woods at Hilton, Rye- 
hope, Hawthorn, and Castle Eden Denes, also on 
the banks of Tyne at Hebburn Quay, D. On the 
banks of Tweed beyond Yarrow Haugh.—Thomp- 
son’s Berwick Plants; also from Ord Mill to above 
the Union Bridge, and on rocks above Kiloe.—Dr. 
G. Johnston. At Swansfield, N.—Mr. J. Davison. 

f& Near Cauldron Snout, Teesdale, D.—W. C. Tre- 
velyan, Esq. 

3. H. sylvaticum. Wood Hawkweed. 

Sm. Eng. FI. iii. 361; Eng. Bot. 2031 ; Berwick 
Flora, 175; Gr. Fl. Eds. 169; With. iii. 898 ; 
Fieracium . Northumberland and Durham 
Guide, vol. i. No. 686, and ii. preface vi. 

On old coal-pit heaps and barren ground near Gates- 
head and Newcastle, N. and D. On the Towns’ 
Walls and Garden Walls near the Fever Hospital, 
and on St. Anthon’s ballast-hills, N. Near Tweed- 
mouth, between the Foundry and Spittal, and by 
the Till at Wooler Bridge, N.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

4. Hi. paludosum. Succory-leaved Mountain Hawk- 

weed. 

Sm. Eng. Fi. iii. 363; Eng. Bot. 1094; Gr. Fl. 
Eds. 169; With. iti. 895; Berwick Flora, 175. 

In moist woods and boggy places, not rare, N. and D. 
At West Ord near Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

5. H. sabaudum. Shrubby broad-leaved Hawkweed. 

Sm. Eng. Fl, iii. 367; Eng. Bot. 349; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 233 ; Berwick Flora, 176. 

In denes, woods, and thickets, frequent. 

H.. wmbellatum. Narrow-leaved Hawkweed. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 369; Eng. Bot. 1771; Curt. 
Lond. Fase. vi. t. 58; Hook. Fl. Scot. 233 ; 
With. iii. 899 ; Berwick Flora, 176. 

Near South Shields Law, and on the banks forming 
the coast at Rocoe-gill near Monkwearmouth, D. 
In Schull Wood, D.—Mr. J. Backhouse. Near 
Henshaw and Bavington, N.—Miss Emma Treve- 


lyan. 
313. CREPIS. 
1. C. fetida. Stinking Hawk’s-beard. 

Sm. Eng. FI. iii. 370; Eng. Bot. 406; With. iii. 
900 ; Borkhausia fetida, Hook. Br. Fl. 347. 

On St. Anthon’s and Willington ballast-hills, N. On 
the Sunderland ballast-hills, D. 

. C. tectorum. Smooth Hawk’s-beard, Smooth Suc- 
cory Hawkweed. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 372; Eng. Bot. 1111; Curt. 
Lond. Fasc. v. t.55; Hook. Fl. Scot. 233 ; Ber- 
wick Flora, 176. 

In dry meadows, pastures, and on walls, frequent. 

3. C. bicnnis. Rough Hawk’s-beard. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 373; Eng. Bot. 149; With. iii. 
902. 

In fields near Team, South Shields Law, and Whit- 
burn, D._ On the coast south of Sunderland, D.— 
Mr. R. Waugh. Near Elswick, and between New- 
castle and Jesmond, also at Newbiggin on the coast, 
NA ae the ballast-hills of Tyne and Wear, N. 
and D. 


These appear its most northern localities. 


314. HYPOCHERIS. 
Smooth Cat’s-ear. 


bo 


1. H, glabra. 


Oe 
Sm. Eng. Fl. iii.375 ; Eng. Bot. 575 ; Curt. Lond. 
Fasc. iii. t. 53; Hook. Fl. Scot. 234; With. iii 
904, 
On Sunderland ballast-hills, D. 
2. H. radicuta. Long Rooted Cat’s-ear. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 376; Eng. Bot. 831; Curt. 
Lond. Fase. iii. t. 52; With. iii. 905; Hook. 
Fl. Scot. 234; Berwick Flora, 176. 
On cultivated and waste ground, common. 


315. LAPSANA. 
1. L. communis. Nipple-wort. 

Sm, Eng. Fl. ili. 377; Eng. Bot. 844; Curt. 
Lond. Fase. i. t.59; Hook. Fl, Scot. 224; Ber- 
wick Flora, 176. 

Under hedges and on waste ground, common. 


316. CICHORIUM. 
1. C. Intybus. Wild Succory. 

Sm Eng. Fl. iii. 379; Eng. Bot. 539; Curt. 
Lond. Fasc. iv. t. 56; Woody. Supp. 248; Gr. 
FL Eds. 171; With. iii. 906; Berwick Flora, 
177. 

By no means common in the north. On the ballast- 
hills of Tyne and Wear, in fields near Sunderland, 
Milkhouse Bourn, and near Murton House, D. 
Near Wynyard and Norton, D.—J. Hogg, Esq. 
Near Snipperley, D.—Rev. J. Symons. By the 
Tweed opposite Spring Gardens.—Thompson’s Ber- 
wick Plants. In Linden Dene.—C. W. Bigge, 
Esq., Sp. On Alnwick Moor.—Miss Forster, 
delin. On the borders of corn fields about Wil- 
lington and Howdon Pans, N. The Blue flowered 
Mountain Sonchus or Sow-thistle.— Wallis, 186. 


317. ARCTIUM. 
1. A. Lappa. Burdock, Clot-bur. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 380; Eng. Bot. 1228; Curt. 
Lond. Fase. iv. t. 55; Woodv. t. 15; Hook. 
Fl. Scot. 235; Berwick Flora, 177. 

8 A. Bardana, Sm, Eng. FI. iii, 38] ; Willd. Sp. 
Pl. iii. 1632; Berwick Flora, 177; Eng. Bot. 
2478; A. Lappa 8, Hook. FI. Scot. 235. 

2 and 8 By way sides and on waste ground, not rare. 

The variety ( differs from @ by a cobweb-like down on 
its calyx. 


318. SERRATULA. 
1. S.. tinctoria. Common Saw-wort. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii, 382; Eng. Bot. 38; With. iii. 
909; Hook. Fl. Scot. 235. k 

On Cleadon Hills, on the sea coast near Whitburn, 
on hedge banks near Hilton Ferry, at Hamsterley, 
and near Winch Bridge, Teesdale, D. Near Nor-! 
ton.—J. Hogg, Esq. In fields near Walker, N. 
At West Dipton near Hexham, N.— Wallis, 190. 


319. CARDUUS. 

C. nutans. Musk Thistle. 

Sm. Eng. Fl, iii. 384; Eng. Bot. 1112; Gr. Fl. 
Eds. 171; With. iii. 913; Wilson, Syn. 54; 
Berwick Flora, 178; Hook. Eng. Fl. 349. 

On waste ground and in fallow fields, not rare. 

2. C. acanthoides. Curled, or Welted Thistle. 

Sm. Eng. FI. iii. 385; Eng. Bot. 973; Gr. Fl. 


1 


Eds. 172; With. iii. 911 ; Berwick Flora, 178.| 
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By road sides, commonly west of Newcastle, N. and 


3. C. tenuiflorus. Slender-flowered Thistle. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 385; Eng. Bot. 412; Curt. 
Lond. Fase. vi.t. 55; Gr. Fl. Eds. 172; With. 
iii. 912 ; Berwick Flora, 178. 

On the borders of fields and by road sides, not rare ; 
-but most abundant near the sea coast, N. and D. 

4, C. marianus. Milk Thistle. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii, 386; Eng. Bot. 976; Curt. 
Lond. Fasc. iii. t. 54; Gr. Fl. Eds. 172; With. 
iii. 915; Berwick Flora, 178. 

On Holy Island opposite the rock called St. Cuth- 
bert’s Island, by Willington Bourn near Howdon 
Pans, in Tynemouth Castle Yard, where it was 
noticed by Wallis, and near Close House, N. At 
Hartlepool, and on the banks of Wear at Durham. 
At Haughton.—Mr. Backhouse. Near Norton, 
D.—J. Hogg, Esq. On Bank Hill and other parts 
of the Ramparts, and on Castle Banks, Berwick.— 
Dr. G. Johnston. 


320. CNICUS. 
1, C. lanceolatus. Spear Plume-thistle. 

Sm. Eng. FI. iii. 387; Hook. Fl. Scot. 236; Ber- 
wick Flora, 179; Carduus lanceolatus, Eng. Bot. 
107 ; With. iii. 912. 

On waste ground, common. 

2. C. palustris. Marsh Plume-thistle. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 388; Hook. Fl. Scot. 236; Ber- 
wick Flora, 179; Carduus palustris, Eng. Bot. 
974; Curt. Lond. Fasc. vi. t. 56; With. iii. 
910. 

In moist meadows and marshy places, frequent. 

3. C. arvensis. Creeping Plume-thistle. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 389; Hook. Fl. Scot. 237 ; Ber- 
wick Flora, 179; Carduus arvensis, Eng. Bot. 
975; Curt. Lond. Fasc. vi. t. 57; With. iii. 
914. 

On cultivated land and by road sides, common; var. 
lore albo, at Holy Island, N. 

4. C. eriophorus. Woolly-headed Plume.thistle. 

Sm. Eng, Fl. iii. 390; Gr. Fl. Eds. 173; Carduus 
eriophorus, Eng. Bot. 386 ; With. iii. 915. 

In the lane near the Quarry at Fulwell, D. Between 
Pittington Hall-garth and Elemore, D,—Mr. J. 
Backhouse. Under the hill by the Church at Walls- 
end, N.—Wallis, 157. 

5. C. heterophyllus. Melancholy Plume-thistle. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 392; Gr. Fl. Eds, 173 ; Berwick 
Flora, 179; Carduus heterophyllus, Eng. Bot. 
675; With. iii. 917. 

By the road side near Haltwhistle, in ditches north of 
Cambo, on the banks of ‘Tyne at the King’s Mea- 
dows, also near Allendale Town, at Shewing 
Shields, on the banks of Reed, and at the foot of 
Cheviot, N. Near Roadley and Long Witton.— 
W. C. ‘Trevelyan, Esq. Common in moist alpine 
woods, N.— Wallis, 156. On Teesdale Forest, in 
Gibside Woods, Castle Eden Dene, and near Salt- 
wellside, and on the banks of Tyne opposite Scots- 
wood, D. 

6. C. pratensis. Meadow Plume-thistle. 

Sm. Eng, Fl. iii. 393 ; Hook. Fl. Scot. 237 ; Car- 
duus pratensis, Eng. Bot. 177; With. iii. 916. 

In Twizell House Wood.—Rev. J. Dodd, Turner 
and Dillwyn’s Guide. There is a specimen in 
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Weighell’s Herbarium, marked the county Dur- 
ham.—Mrs. S. Brand. ° 

Wallis, at p. 186, mentions Cnicus acaulis, as “ not un- 
frequent in mountainous pastures and on dry 
banks,” but never having met with this plant in the 
north of England, and our sub-alpine pastures being 
an unlikely situation for this native of the chalky 
downs of the south; I conclude the author of the 
History of Northumberland, must have mistaken 
the species. 


321. ONOPORDUM. 
1. O. Acanthium. Cotton-thistle. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 395; Eng. Bot. 977; Curt. 
Lond. Fasc. v. t. 57; Hook. Fl. Scot. 238; 
With. iii. 919; Berwick Flora, 179. 

On waste ground and hedge banks, but not very com- 
mon, except near the sea coast. Near the Scotch 
Gate, Berwick.—Dr. Thompson. 


322. CARLINA. 
1. C. vulgaris. Common Carline. 
Sm. Eng. FI. iii. 397; Eng. Bot. 1144 ; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 238; With. iii. 920; Berwick Flora, 180. 
On dry heathy pastures, not rare; also on the sea 
coast. 


323. BIDENS. 
1. B. tripartita. Trifid Bur-marygold. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 398; Eng, Bot. 1113; Curt. 
Lond. Fase. iv. t. 57; With. iii. 921 ; Hook. FL 
Scot. 238. 

In ditches at Lamesley, near Chester-le-street, and 
Durham, D. At Prestwick Carr, N. In a ditch 
near Corbridge, N.—Mr. F. Scott. 

2. B. cernua. Nodding Bur-marygold. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 399; Eng. Bot. 1114; Curt. 
Lond. Fasc. iii. t. 55; With, ili. 921; Gr. Fl. 
Eds. 174. 

In ditches near Chester-le-Street, D. At Prestwick 
Carr, Near Crow Hall Mill opposite Ridley 
Hall, N.—Mr. J. Thompson. 


324, EUPATORIUM. 
. E. cannabinum. Hemp-agrimony. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 400; Eng. Bot. 428; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 238; Berwick Flora, 180. 
On the banks of rivers and in watery places. 


_ 


SYNGENESIA POLYGAMIA 
SUPERFLUA. 


325. TANACETUM. 

. 'T. vulgare. Common Tansey. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 405; Eng. Bot. 1229; Woodv. 
t. 115; Berwick Flora, 180; Hook. Fl. Scot. 
239; 8 Dill. Ray’s Syn. 188 ; With. iii. 925, 
var. 2. 

# On the borders of fields and banks of rivers, N. and 
D. By the Tweed and Till, N.—Thompson’s Ber- 
wick Plants. in a lane near Wolsington Hall, 
N. By the Tees near Conniscliffe, D.—Mr, E. 
Robson. 


326. ARTEMISIA., 
1. A. maritima. Sea Wormwood. 


VOL. Il. 


58 


Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 407 ; Woody. t. 122; Eng. Bot. 
1706; Gr. Fl. Eds. 175; With. iii. 926; Ber- 
wick Flora, 181. 

& Hook. Br. Fl. 355; A. gailica, Sm. Eng. FI. iii. 
408; Eng. Bot. 1001 and 1706, at the bottom ; 
Gr. Fl. Eds. 174; Berwick Flora, 18]. 

@ On the shores of Wear near Hilton Castle, also at 
Hartlepooland Seaton, D. Near the Tees’ mouth, 
D.—J. Hogg, Esq. On the shoresof Tyne at Co- 
ble Dene, and at the mouth of Wallsend Bourn, N. 
On the coast beyond Goswick, and on Emblestones. 
Thompson’s- Berwick Plants. On a rock near 
Howick, called Rumble-churn.— Wallis, 169. 5 by 
Coble Dene and Wallsend Bourn, and ona rock 
called St. Cuthbert’s: Island, Holy Island, N., 
where it was observed by Turner.—See Wallis, 169. 

The variety 8, Upright-flowered Sea Wormwood, may 
be distinguished from «& by its flowers being erect, 
those of # droop. Thiscannot bea specific difference 
I should presume. 

A, Absinthium, Common Wormwood. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 408; Eng. Bot. 1230; Woody. 
t. 120; Hook. Fl. Scot. 239 ; Berwick Flora, 
181, 

About villages and on waste ground, particularly abun - 
dant near the sea coast. 

3. A. vulgaris. Mugwort. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 409 ; Eng. Bot. 978 ; Woodv. t. 
121; Hook. Fl. Scot. 240; Berwick Flora, 182. 
On waste ground and about hedges, common. 


327. GNAPHALIUM. 

1. G. dioicum. Mountain Cudweed, 

Sm. Eng. Fi. iii. 413; Eng. Bot. 267 ; Lightfoot, 
470, t. 20, f. 1; With. ii. 930; Wilson’s Syn. 
46; Berwick Flora, 182. x 

On dry heathy pastures and moors, N. and D. 

G. rectum. Upright Cudweed. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 415; Eng. Bot. 124; Berwick 
Flora, 182; With. iii. 931; G. sylvaticum B, 
Hook. Fl. Scot.340; Hudson, 360. 

In woods and sandy pastures, but not very common 
N. and D. Inthe Quarry on Sunnyside Moor, at 
Ord Hill, and road side above Fenham, N.—Dr. 
G. Johnston. 

. G. uliginosum. Marsh Cudweed. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 416; Eng. Bot. 1194; Hook. 
Fl. Scot. 241; Berwick Flora, 182. 

In sandy places where water has stagnated, frequent. 

. G. minimum. Least Cudweed. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 417; Eng. Bot. 1157; Hook. 
FL. Scot. 241; Berwick Flora, 182, 

In barren sandy places, not rare. 

G. germanicum. Common Cudweed. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 418; Eng. Bot. 946; Hook. 
Lond. t. 43; FI. Scot. 241; Berwick Flora, 
182. 

In barren fields and on waste ground, frequent. 


to 
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328. CONYZA. 
. C, squarrosa. Plowman’s Spikenard. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 420; Eng. Bot. 1195; Hook. 
Fl. Scot. 241; With. iii. 935. 
On Willington ballast-hills, N. 


329. ERIGERON. 
Canada F'lea-bane. 


_ 


1. E. canadense. 


54 


Sm. Eng. Fi, iii. 421; Eng, Bot. 2019; With. iii. 
936. 
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E. Robson. On the banks of Tweed near Ord 
Mill, N.x—Dr. Thompson. 


On Sunderland ballast-hills, D.—W. Weighell’s |5- §. Jacobea. Common Ragwort. 


Herb. 
2. E. acre. Blue Flea-bane. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii, 422; Eng. Bot. 1158; Curt. 
Lond. Fase. i. t. 60; Hook. Fl. Scot. 242 ; 
With. iii. 937; Berwick Flora, 183. 

In Castle Eden Dene, also at Fawdon-slate and 
Byers’s Quarry near Whitburn, on the sand-hills at 

*Hartlepool, and on Hebburn and Sunderland bal- 
last-hills, D. At Hesledon Dene, and pastures at 
Owton, near Greatham, D.—J. Hogg, Esq. On 
Holy Island links north of the Castle, and on St. 
Anthon’s and Willington ballast-hills, N. 


~) 


330. TUSSILAGO. 
. T. Farfara. Colt’s-foot. 

Sm. Eng. FI. iii. 425 ; Eng. Bot. 429; Woodv. t. 
43; Curt. Lond. Fasc. ii. t. 60; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 242; Berwick Flora, 183. 

In moist woods and fields, very common. 

2. T. Petasites. Common Butter-bur. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 425; Eng. Bot. 431; Berwick 
Flora, 183; Curt. Lond. Fasc. ii. t. 59; 6 T. 
hybrida, Eng. Bot. 430 ; With. iii..940; 'T. Pe- 
tasites feen., Hook. Lond. t. 129; Gr. Fl, Eds. 
177. 

2 In moist woods and on the sandy banks of rivers; 
8 on the banks of Tyne at the foot of Scotswood 
Dene, in Walbottle Dene, and near Haltwhistle, 
N. On the banks of the Derwent at Derwent- 
haugh, D. Near Darlington, D.—Mr. E. Robson. 


_ 


331, SENECIO. 
. S. vulgaris. Common Groundsel, Simson. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 428; Eng. Bot. 747 ; Curt. Lond. 

Fasc. 1. t. 61; Hook. FI. Scot. 243. 

On cultivated ground, everywhere. 
. S. viscosus, Stinking Groundsel. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. iii, 429; Eng. Bot. 32; Gr. Fl. 
Eds. 178; With. iii. 941; Berwick Flora, 184. 
By road sides and on the ballast-hills. Near Seaton 
and Hartlepool, D. Near Benwell, Alemouth, and 
in Heaton Dene, N. About the Riding Stable at 
Easington near Belford, N.—Dr. G. Johnston. 
3. S. sylvaticus. Mountain Groundsel. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ili. 430; Eng. Bot. 748; Berwick 
Flora, 184; Hook. FI. Scot. 244; With. iii. 
942. 

6 S. lividus, Linn. Sp. Pl. 1216; Sm. Eng. FL. iii. 
429; Eng. Bot. 2515; Hook. Fl. Scot. 243; 
Lindley’s Syn, 146; With. iii. 943. 

On hedge banks in Jesmond fields, and similar situa- 
tions about Newcastle, not rare, N. and D. In 
Teesdale near Middleton, and in Raby Park, D. 
In the lane between Sadbergh and Norton, D.—J. 
Hogg, sq. Near Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 
On Alnwick Moor, N.—Mr. J. Davison. 

Variety @ is the same plant in a more luxuriant state, 
from growing on fresh turned-up ground. 

4. S. tenuifolius. Hoary Ragwort. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 432 ; Eng. Bot. 574; Berwick 
Flora, 184; With. iii. 944; S. erucifolius, Hud- 
son, 366; Curt. Lond. Fasc. v. t. 64. 

By hedges in the Magnesian Limestone district, fre- 
quent. At Baydales near Darlington, D.—Mr. 


—_ 


bo 


1. 


to 
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. S. saracenicus. 


Fae 
. S. Virgaurea. 


. I. Helenium. 


. TL. dysenterica. 


Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 433; Eng. Bot. 1130; Hook. 
Fl. Scot. 244; Berwick Flora, 184, 

In pastures and on waste ground, common. 

A peculiar variety, with remarkably long petals, was 
gathered in 1828, about three quarters of a mile above 
Swalwell New Bridge, D.,by Mr. John Thornhill, 
jun., Curator of the Newcastle Museum. 

S. aquaticus. Marsh Ragwort. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 434; Eng. Bot. 1131; Gr. Fl. 
Eds. 179; With. iii. 946; Berwick Flora, 185, 

In marshy places, frequent. 

Broad-leaved Ragwort. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 435; Eng. Bot. t. 2211; Hook. 

FI. Scot. 244; With. iii. 947. 

By the bourn side near Hallington, between five and 
six miles south-west of Capheaton, N.—Mr. J. 
Thompson, Sp. 

Probably the out-cast of some garden. 


332. ASTER. 
A. Tripolium. Sea Starwort. 
Sm. Eng. FL. iii. 436 ; Eng. Bot. 87; Gr. Fl. Eds, 
179; With. iii. 948; Berwick Flora, 185. 
On the sea coast and in salt marshes on ‘I'weed, Aln, 
Blyth, Tyne, Wear, and Tees, N. and D, 


333. SOLIDAGO. 
Common Golden-rod. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 438; Eng. Bot. 301; Berwick 
Flora, 185; Hook. Fl. Scot. 244; y 8S. cambrica, 
Hudson, 367; With. iii. 950. 

2 In woods and on dry banks of denes, N. and D. 
Near Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. ‘y on Basaltic 
rocks at Winch Bridge, and Cauldron Snout in 
Teesdale, D. 


334, INULA. 

Elecampane. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ili. 440; Eng. Bot. 1546; Woodv. 
t. 108; Hook. Fl. Scot. 245; With. iii. 953. 
In Castle Eden Dene, on the north side, about a mile 
from the sea, D.—Mr. Janson, Sp. In many places 

by the River Tees, D.—Robson’s Flora, 160. 

Common Flea.bane. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 440; Eng, Bot. 1115; Berwick 
Flora, 185; Curt. Lond. Fase. iii. 56; Hook. 
Fl. Scot. 245; With. iti. 954; Pulicaria dysen- 
terica, Hook. Br. Fl. 363. 

In ditches and damp places by road sides, not rare, N. 
and D. Near Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 


335. DORONICUM. 
D. Pardalianches. Great Leopard’s-bane. 

Linn. Sp. Pl. 1247; Eng. Bot. 2654; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 245; Br. Fl. 364; Fl. Lond. t. 88 ; Light- 
foot, 485. 

Naturalized on the banks of Wear at Durham, below 
Mr. Fox’s garden. Gathered on the cold moun- 
tains of Northumberland by Dr. Penny.—Gerara. 

A very unlikely habitat. I have a specimen of the 
Doronicum, figured in Eng. Bot. at 630, gathered 
by Mr. Maughan in woods near Culross, Perth- 
shire. 
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- C. Leucanthemum. 


. P. Parthenium. 


. P. maritimum. 


. M. Chamomilla. 


. S. maritime. 
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336. BELLIS. 
B. perennis. Common Daisy. 
Sm. Eng. FL iii. 447; Eng. Bot. 424; Curt. 
Lond. Fasc. i. t. 62; Hook. FI. Scot. 246. 
In meadows and pastures, everywhere. 


337. CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

Great White Ox-eye, Moon 
Daisy. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 449; Eng. Bot. 601; Curt. 
Lond. Fasc. v. t. 62; Hook. Fl. Scot. 246; 
Berwick Flora, 187. 

In fields and pastures, very common. 

C. segetum. Yellow Ox-eye, Corn Marygold. 

Sm. Eng. FL iii. 449; Eng. Bot. 540; Curt. 
Lond. Fase. vi. t. 60; Gr. Fl. Eds. 180; With. 
iii. 959; Berwick Flora, 187. 

Rare in the north of England. Near Rennoldson’s 
Millin Heaton Dene, andin corn-fields near Halt- 
whistle, N. On the ballast-hillsof Tyne and Wear, 
N.and D. Incorn fields near Norton, D,—John 
Hogg, Esq. 


338. PYRETHRUM. 

Common Feverfew. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 451; Eng. Bot. 1231; Hook. 
FL Scot. 246; Berwick Flora, 188; Matricaria 
Parthenium, With. iii. 960; Woodv. t. 249. 

On hedge banks and in waste places, but generally 
near houses, N. and D. About Berwick.—Dr. G, 
Johnston. 

P. inodorum. 
weed. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 452; Eng. Bot. 676; Berwick 
Flora, 188; Hook. Fl. Scot. 246; Lond. t.101; 
Chrysanthemum inodorum, With. iii. 958. 

In corn fields and by way sides, everywhere ; variety, 

flore pleno in fields near Castle Eden, D. 

Sea Feverfew. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 452; Eng. Bot. 979; Gr. Fl. 
Eds. 181; Berwick Flora, 188; Matricaria ma- 
ritima, With. iii. 960. 

On rocks below Hawthorn Dene, at Byers’s Quarry, 
Whitburn, and on the sea coast near Sunderland, 
D- Near [Tynemouth Castle, and on Dunstan- 
borough and Bamborough Castle rocks, also at 
Holy Island, N. 


Corn Feverfew, Scentless May- 


339. MATRICARIA. 

Common Wild Chamomile. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 454; Eng. Bot. 1232; Curt. 
Lond. Fasc. v. t. 63; Hook, FI. Scot. 246; 
With. iii. 961. 

On rubbish near Gateshead, Monkton, and Newcastle, 
and on the ballast-hills of Tyne and Wear, N. and 
D. By hedges about Ponteland, N. Near Twi- 
zell House Mill, N.x—Rev. J. Dodd, Turner and 
Dillwyn’s Guide. 


340. ANTHEMIS. 
Sea Chamomile. 
Sm. Eng, Fl. iii. 455; Eng, Bot. 2370 ; With. iii. 
965. 
At Sunderland, D.—Mr. E. Robson in Eng. Bot., 
the only British locality. 
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. A. arvensis. 
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Probably gathered on the ballast-hills, but there was no 
specimen of this rare plantin W. Weighell’s Herb. 

A. nobilis. Common Chamomile. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 456; Eng. Bot. 980; Woodv. t. 
103; Hook. Fl. Scot. 247; With, iii. 963. 

Between Lintz-green Hall and the Turnpike, D.— 
Mr. R. Waugh and Mr, J. Thornhill. On Sun- 
derland ballast-hills. —W. Weighell’s Herb. 

Corn Chamomile. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii, 457 ; Eng. Bot. 602 ; With. iii. 
962; Gr. Fl. Eds. 181; Berwick Flora, 188. 
Incorn fields and on rubbish near Gateshead, D. In 

Heaton Dene near Rennoldson’s Mill, N. Near 
the inn at Doddington Moor Bank and Cheswick 
buildings.—Dr. G. Johnston. By the old tower 
near Magdalen-field Farm House.—Thompson’s 

Berwick Plants. 

A. Cotula. Stinking May-weed, or Chamomile. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 458; Eng. Bot. 1772; Curt. 
Lond. Fase. v. t.61; Gr. Fl. Eds, 182; With. 
iii, 963. 

By road sides near Harton, and among corn near 
Stella, D. Rare in the north of England, 

A. tinctoria, Ox-eye Chamomile. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 459; Eng. Bot. 1472; Hook. 
Fl. Scot. 247; With. iii. 965. 

On a bank by the river Tees not far from Sockburn.— 
Ray, Syn, 183, It has often been sought there of 
late years without success. —Robson’s Flora, printed 
in 1777, p. 16S. On Sunderland ballast hills, D.— 
W. Weighell’s Herb. By the road side near St. 
Anthon’s, N. 


34]. ACHILLEA. 
A. Ptarmica. Sneeze-wort, Yarrow, 
tongue. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 460; Eng, Bot. 757; Curt. 
Lond. Fasc. v. t. 60; Hook. FI. Scot. 248 ; 
Berwick Flora, 189. 

In moist meadows, and by rivulets. 

A. Millefolium. Common Yarrow, Milfoil. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 462; Eng. Bot. 758; Curt. 
Lond, Fasc. vi. t. 61; Woodv. t. 64; Hook. 
F1. Scot. 248; Berwick Flora, 189. 

In meadows and pastures, abundant. 


Goose- 


POLYGAMIA FRUSTRA- 
NEA. 


342. CENTAUREA. 

C. Jacea. Brown Radiant Knapweed. 

Sin. Eng. Fl. iii. 464 ; Eng. Bot. 1678 ; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 248. 

On Willington ballast-hills, N. On Hebburn and 
Jarrow ballast-hills, D. 

C. nigra. Black or Lesser Knapweed., 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 465 ; Eng. Bot. 278 ; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 248; Berwick Flora, 189. 

@ flowers radiated.—Ray, Syn. 199; With. iii. 
970, var, 2. 

a In pastures and by road sides, common, / in Wal- 
bottle Dene, and near the Powder Magazine at 
Walker, N 

C. Cyanus. Corn Blue-bottle. j 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 466; Eng. Bot, 277; Curt. 
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Lond. Fasc. vi. t. 62; Gr. Fl. Eds. 183; With, 
iii. 968 ; Berwick Flora, 189. 

Rare in the north of England. In corn fields on 
Millfield Plain, N. In Tweedmouth fields.— 
Thompson’s Berwick Plants. Between Anick 
Grange and Corbridge, N.—Mr. F. Scott. Near 
Conniscliffe.—-Mr. Backhouse. Near Norton, 
Seaton, and Stainton, D.—J. Hogg, Esq. In 
corn fields near Berwick, but not common.—Dr. 
G. Johnston. On Alnwick Moor, N.—Miss 
Forster, delin. 

4. C. Scabiosa. Greater Knapweed. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 467; Eng. Bot. 56; Gr. Fl. 
Eds. 183 ; With. iii. 971. 

On the borders of fields, particularly on the Magnesian 
Limestone in the county of Durham. 

5, C. Calcitrapa. Common Star-thistle. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iii. 468; Eng. Bot. 125; With. 
ii. 971, 

On the west end of St. Anthon’s ballast-hills, N., 
where it has been naturalized for many years. On 
Hebburn and Jarrow ballast-hills, D. 


SYNGENESIA POLYGAMIA NECESSA- 
RIA. 


343. CALENDULA. 
1. C. arvensis. Field Marigold. 
With. iii. 972; Wild. Sp. Pl. iii. 2339. 
Naturalized on Sunderland ballast-hills, 
Weighell’s Herb. 
Scarcely entitled to a place in an English Flora, 
though admitted by the late Dr. Withering. 


D.-—W. 


GYNANDRIA MONANDRIA. 


344. ORCHIS. 
1. O. difolia. Butterfly Orchis. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 9; Eng. Bot. 22; Curt. Lond. 
Fase. vi. t. 65; Berwick Flora, 191; With. ii. 
27; Habenaria bifolia, Gr. Fl. Eds. 185. 

& Ray, Syn. 380. 

« In meadows at Gibside, Beamish, Medomsley, 
Eglestone, Witton-le-Wear, Dinsdale, and Castle 
Eden, D. Near Woolcoats, Rothbury, Shewing- 
shields, Cambo, and Wallington, N. On moun- 
tainous meadows, N.—Wallis, 225. On moors in 
the vicinity of Berwick, but not frequent.—Dr. G 
Johnston. 

@ In barren pastures near Fox Hill, between Norton 
and Sadbergh, six miles from Norton, D.-—J. 
Hogg, Esq. 

2. O. pyramidalis. Pyramidal Orchis. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 10; Eng. Bot. 110; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 251; Lond. t. 106; With. ii. 29. 

In fields on the Magnesian Limestone near Hough- 
ton-le-Spring, Castle Eden, and Hartlepool; on 
the coast south of Sunderland, also near Whitburn, 
Cleadon, Fullwell, and at Rocoe Gill, D. Near 
Gilsland, Haltwhistle, and Wooler, N. In the 
meadows on the north and north-west side of Crag 
Lake, under the Roman Wall, N.— Wallis, 227. 

3. O. Morio. Meadow Orchis. 

Sm. Eng. Fl.iv. 11; Eng. Bot. 2059 ; Curt. Lond. 
Fasc. iii. t. 59; Hook. Fl. Scot. 250; With. ii. 
29. 


Mr. Wincn’s Flora of Northumberland, &c. 


On Dunstan Haughs, D., near Prudhoe, N., and in 
similar situations, but not common. 

It does not occur in the vicinity of Berwick. 

4, O. mascula. Early Purple Orchis. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 11; Eng. Bot. 631; Woodv. t. 
90; Berwick Flora, 191; Curt. Lond. Fase. ii. 
t. 62; Hook. Fl. Scot. 250; With. ii. 30. 

In woods in Northumberland and Durhan, frequent, 
also on the coast between South Shields and Sun- 
derland, D. 

5. O. ustulata. Dwarf Orchis. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 12; Eng. Bot.18; With. ii. 31; 
Hook. Lond. t. 36. 

On Fulwell and Boldon Hills, on the sea coast near 
Marsden Cottage and Ryhope, and in pastures near 
the new bridge at Lambton Gate, D. At Bay- 
dales, D.—Mr. Backhouse. On the east side of 
Cleadon Hills, D.—Mr. R. Waugh and Mr. J. 
Thornhill. 

6. O. albida. White Cluster-rooted Orchis. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 18; Satyrium albidum, Eng. Bot. 
505; With. ii. 39; Habenaria albida, Hook. 
Lond. t. 107; Gr. Fl. Eds. 185. 

In pastures at Shewing Shields near the Roman Wail, 
also near Roadley Lake, Fallowlees Bourn, and Bay- 
bridge above Blanchland, N. At the north end of 
Crag Close near Barwesford.—Wallis, 229. Ina 
field between Cambo and the Close Houses, N.— 
Miss Emma Trevelyan. Near Winch Bridge, and 
between Whey Syke and Widdy Bank, also on the 
banks of Nucton Bourn, D. 

7. O. viridis. Frog Orchis. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 20; Satyriwm viride, Eng. Bot. 
94; With. ii. 37; Habenaria viridis, Hook. 
Lond. t. 130; Fl. Scot. 252. 

In meadows at Chester-le-Street, Lambton, Beamish, 
Urpeth, Castle Eden, Murton, Sunderland, Shin- 
cliffe, and Middleton-in-Teesdale, D. Between 
Norton and Sadbergh, D,—J. Hogg, Esq. Near 
Low Park End, Gilsland, and Blanchland, N. 


Near Wallington.—Miss Emma Trevelyan. At 
the north end of Crag Close near Barwesford.— 
Wallis, 229. In Hulne woods near Alnwick, N.— 
Mr. J. Davison. 

8. O. latifolia. Marsh Orchis. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 21; Eng. Bot. 2308; Berwick 
Flora, 192; Curt. Lond. Fase. v. t. 65; Hook. 
Fl. Scot. 25] ; With. ii. 33; 4 Dill. Ray’s Syn. 
382, 

a In bogs and marshy meadows, not rare. 6 at Prest- 
wick Carr, N. 

Smith remarks that this variety has not been noticed 
since the time of Dillenius; it differs from « in 
having flowers ofa full rose-red colour. I have ga- 
thered it in North Wales as well as in Northumber- 
land, and am inclined to think it is not very rare, 
but has been overlooked by modern Botanists. 

9. O. maculata. Spotted Palmate Orchis. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 22; Eng. Bot. 632; Hook. FI. 
Scot. 251; Lond. t. 112; With. iii, 34; Ber- 
wick Flora, 192. 

In woods, meadows, and pastures, frequent. 

10. O. conopsea. Aromatic Orchis. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 23; Eng. Bot. 10; With. ii. 
35; Berwick Flora, 192; Gymmnadenia conopsea, 
Gr. Fl. Eds. 184. 


. In Castle Eden and Dalton Dene, and in meadows 


near Urpeth, Beamish, Tanfield, Witton-le-Wear, 
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. O. apifera. 


. G, repens. 


- L, ovata. 


Mr. Winen’s Flora of Northumberland, &c. 


and Sunderland, also on moors in Teesdale and 
Weardale, D. Near Norton and in Close Wood, 
also on the cliffs near Black-halls, D.—J. Hoge, 
Esq. In meadows at Shewing Shields, Wardrew, 
Hexham, and Corbridge, N. ear Wallington.— 
Miss Emma Trevelyan. On a bank by the road on 
the east side of Simonburn Castle, also on the north- 
west side of the Ostium of the brook at Wark in 
Tynedale, and on Broad-pool Common, between 
Con-shields and Blakelaw, near Simonburn, N.— 
Wallis, 227. In moist meadows and pastures near 
Berwick not uncommon.—Dr. G. Johnston. 


345. OPHRYS. 
O. muscifera. Fly Ophrys, or Orchis. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 29; Eng. Bot, 64; Hook. Lond. 
t.31; With. ii. 47. 

On the Magnesian Limestone in Hawthorn, Dalton, 
and Castle Eden Denes, D. Near Middleton-one- 
Row.—Mr. E. Robson. At Dinsdale, D.—Mr. 
S. Robson. 

Bee Ophrys, or Orchis. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 30; Eng. Bot. 383 ; Curt. Lond. 
Fasc. i. t. 66; With. i. 48. 

On the Magnesian Limestone near the coast at Mars- 
den, Rocoe-gill near Sunderland, and Ryehope, D. 
At Baydales, D.—Mr. E. Robson. 


346. GOODYERA. 

Creeping Goodyera. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 33; Hook. Fl. Scot. 253 ; Lond. 
144; Satyrium repens, Eng. Bot. 289 ; With. ii. 
39. 

“T met with a plant of itin Ramshaw Wood by the 
the road to the mill on the south side of Wark Burn 
in Tynedale, N.—Wallis, 232.’’ I have no better 
authority for inserting this northern plant, but wish 
some Botanist would carefully search Ramshaw 
Wood, and ascertain which of the Orchide grow 
there. Assuredly not this rare inhabitant of the fir 
woods of Scotland. 


347. LISTERA. 

Common Twayblade. 

Sm. Eng. FL iv. 37; Hook. Fl. Scot. 253; Ber- 
wick Flora, 193; Ophrys ovata, Eng. Bot, 22; 
Curt. Lond. Fase. iii. t. 60; With. ili. 43. 

In woods, marshy meadows, and hedge banks, not 
very common, N. and D. Near Berwick.—Dr. G. 
Johnston. 

L. cordata. _ Heart-leaved Mountain Twayblade. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 38; Hook. Fl. Scot. 253 ; Lond. 
t. 143; Berwick Flora, 193; Gr. Fl. Eds. 186; 
Ophrys cordata, Eng. Bot. 358 ; With. ii. 44. 

At Gold-hill near Muggleswick, and among the heath 
at Charnberry near Eglestone, D. On the banks of 
Beldon Bourn, and on moors in the vicinity, N. By 
Darden Lough, Roadley Lake, and on Simonside. 
—W. C. Trevelyan, Esq. On moors to the south 
of Haltwhistle.—Reyv. T. Baker. On the east side 
of Hedgehope, rather more than half-way up. —Dr. 
G. Johnston. At Rock Houses near Unthank, N. 
—Mr. J. Thompson, Sp. On Alpine bogs, not 
uncommon, N.—Wallis, 233. 

L. Nidus-avis. Bird’s-nest Listera. 

Sm. Eng. FL. iv. 38 ; Hook. Fl. Scot. 253 ; Lond. 
t. 58; Berwick Flora, 193; Gr. Fl. Eds. 186 ; 
Ophrys Nidus-avis, Eng. Bot, 48; With. ii. 40. 
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3. E. ensifolia. 
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In Castle Eden and Hawthorn Denes, and Whorl- 
ton-haugh Wood, Cocken, D. In Capheaton and 
Wallington Woods.—Miss Emma Trevelyan... In 
Willimoteswick Dene and near Wardrew.—Mr. J. 
Thompson, Sp. In Twizell woods, N.—Miss For- 
ster, delin. 


348. EPIPACTIS. 

1. E. latifolia. _Broad-leaved Helleborine. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 40; Hook. Fl. Scot. 254; Lond. 
t. 102; Serapias latifolia, Eng. Bot. 269; With. 
ii. 51. 

In woods, not uncommon. 
Newcastle, N. 

Marsh Helleborine. 

Sm. Eng. Fl). iv. 42 ; Hook. Fl. Scot. 254; Lond. 
t. 89; Berwick Flora, 193; Serapias palustris, 
Eng. Bot. t. 270; With. ii. 52. 

In bogs at Hilton and Castle Eden, Butterby, Dins- 
dale and Cocken, D. Near Polam.—Mr. Back- 
house. Near the Dyke House, Hartlepool.—Mr. 
J. Backhouse. At Norton, D.—J. Hogg, Esq. In 

bogs near Hexham, N. Near Belsay, Roadley 

Mill, and Kirkharle. —Miss Emma Trevelyan. In 

a bog at Slaterfield near Simonburn—- Wallis, 


In Heaton Wood near 


230. Inthe Pond Field above Spindlestone.—Dr. 
G. Johnston. Near Alnwick, N.—Miss Forster, 
delin. 


Narrow-leaved White Helleborine. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 44; Hook. Fl. Scot. 255; Lond. 
t. 77; Serapias ensifolia, Eng. Bot. 494 ; With. 

2 i.' 53. 

In the main branch of Castle Eden Dene, and in the 
north branch or Black Dene, growing with the 
Lady’s Slipper, D.—July 9, 1797. In Hawthorn 
Dene, D.—Reyv. ‘I. Baker. 


349. MALANIS. 
1, M. paludosa. Marsh Tender-tway-blade. 
Sm. Eng. FL iv. 47; Eng. Bot. 72; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 255; With. ii, 50. 
In bogs on Eglestone Moor, Teesdale, D. On moors 
south of Wolsingham, D.—Mr. Backhouse. 


GYNANDRIA DIANDRIA. 


350. CYPRIPEDIUM. 
1. C. Calccolus. "The Lady’s Slipper. 
Sm. Eng, Fl. iv. 51; Eng. Bot. 1; Hook. Lond. 
t. 42; With. ii. 54; Robson’s Flora, 150. 

In the north branch of Castle Eden Dene, called the 
Black Dene, and in the main branch opposite the 
Garden of Eden, also on the first great white rock 
on the north side nearest the sea coast, D.—July 9, 
1797. 
know not who first discovered this fine plant in the 
county of Durham; it is noticed by S. Robson in 
his Flora, printed in 1777; but Wilson, who publi- 
shed his Synopsis in 1744, only mentions its York- 
shire localities. ‘* The Lady’s Slipper, said by Dr. 
Turner to grow in a boggy place in a field at New- 
ton-on-the-Moor, near Alnwick, N., is not now 
observed to grow there.”-— Wallis. The first edition 
of Turner’s Herbal was printed in 1551, the second 
in 1568. 
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. E. helioscopia. 


. E. stricta. 


. C. verna, 


. C. autumnalis. 


MONOECIA MONANDRIA. 


351. EUPHORBIA. 

E. Peplus, Petty Spurge. 

Sm. Eng, Fl. iv. 60; Eng. Bot.959 ; Curt. Lond. 
Fasc. i. t. 835; Hook. Fl. Scot. 148. 

On cultivated ground, everywhere. 

E. evigua. Dwarf Spurge. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 60 ; Eng. Bot. 1336; Curt. Lond. 
Fase. iv. t.365 Gr. Fl. Eds. 106; With. ii. 588 ; 
Berwick Flora, 197. 

In corn fields near Cleadon, Fulwell, and Castle Eden, 
D. Near Norton, Wynyard, and Seaton, D.—J. 
Hogg, Esq. Near Prestwick.—Mr. W. Robert 
son. In Greenfield Moor-fields near Alnwick. 
—Mr. J. Davison. By the road side at the Inn 
below Mountholy, N.—Dr. G. Johnston 

E. Lathyris. Caper Spurge. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 61; Eng. Bot. 2225; With. ii. 
588. 

In*corn stubble near Norton, D.—J. Hogg, Esq. 
Naturalized on the banks of Wear below Mr. Fox’s 
garden, Durham. 

A very doubtful native. 

E. paralia. Sea Spurge. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 63; Eng. Bot, 195; With. ii. 
589. 

On Sunderland ballast-hills, D. On Willington bal- 
last-hills, N 

Plentiful on the Cumberland coast, but it does not ap- 
pear to cross the Solway Frith. 

Sun Spurge, Common Wart-wort. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 63; Eng. Bot. 883 ; Curt. Lond. 
Fasc. i. t. 36; Hook. Fl. Scot. 148. 

Everywhere, on cultivated ground. 

Upright Warty Spurge. 

Sm. Eng, Fl. iv. 64; 6 Eng. Bot. 333; E. platy- 
phylla, With. ii. 591, var. 2. 

By the race below Rennoldson’s Mill in Heaton 
Deue, N. 

Probably brought there with corn. 

E, Cyparissias. Cypress Spurge. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 66; Eng. Bot. 840; Gr. F]. Eds. 
106; With. ii. 593. 

On the banks of hedges four miles south of Alnwick. 
—July 17, 1804; and naturalized on the walls of 
Hulne Abbey, N 


352, CALLITRICHE. 

Water Starwort. 

Sm. Eng. FL 1.10; Wahl. Fl Lapp. 2; C. aqua- 
tica, Eng. Bot. 722; Hook. Lond. 127; Fl. Scot. 
259. 

In ditches, ponds, &c. 

When growing in deep pools the submersed leaves of 
this plant are linear, and in this state it has often 
been mistaken for the succeeding species. 

Autumnal Water Starwort. 

Wahl. Fl. Lapp. 2; Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 10; Berwick 
Flora, 3. 

In pools of water in the vale below Langley Ford at 
the foot of Cheviot,—Dr. G, Johnston. 

C. autumnalis, may be considered a rare species with 
us, though it is abundant in the deep ditches which 
communicate with Derwentwater in Cumberland. 
If the following distinctions be attended to, the two 
plants can never be confounded with each other, as 
has heretofore frequently been the case. C. verna. 
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Fruit stalks with two bracteas at their base, fruit 
regularly tetragonal, each portion bluntly keeled at 
the back. C. autumnals. Fruit stalks without 
bracteas, fruit irregularly tetragonal, each portion 
nea and acutely winged at the back.— Arnott, 


253. ZOSTERA. 

- Z. marina. Grass Wrack. 

Sm. Eng. Fl.i. 5; Eng. Bot. 467 ; With. iii. 658 ; 
Hook. Lond. t, 35; Gr. Fl. Eds. 188; Berwick 
Flora, 2. 

At Jarrow Slake and Hartlepool, D. On Fenham 
Flats, N. Between Goswick Links and the Old 
Law.—Thompson’s Berwick Plants. Among the 
rejectamenta of the sea on the coast, abundant. 


354, ZANNICHELLIA. 
. Z. palustris. Horned Podweed. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 70; Eng. Bot. 1844; With. ii. 
8; Gr. FL Eds. 187; Berwick Flora, 197. 

In ditches near St. Peter’s Quay, and in ponds at St. 
Anthon’s, Walker, and Benwell, N. In ditches 
near Gateshead, in ponds near Hilton Castle, at 
Hebburn Quay, and Monkwearmouth, D. In the 
pond at Scremmerston Lime-kilns, and ditches near 
Windmill Hill, Berwick.x—Dr. G. Johnston. 


MONOECIA TRIANDRIA. 


355, TYPHA. 
. T. latifolia. Great Cat’s-tail, or Reed-mace. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 71; Eng. Bot. 1455; With. ii. 
163 ; Gr. FL Eds, 188; T. major, Curt. Lond. 
Fase. iii. t. 61 ; Berwick Flora, 197. 

In slow streams and pools, common, N. and D. In 
the mill pond at Grange Bourn and North Fluve 
near Goswick.—Thompson’s Berwick Plants. 

. T. angustifolia. Lesser Cat’s-tail, or Reed-mace. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 72; Eng. Bot. 1456; With. ii. 
163; Hook. Fl. Scot. 259; T. minor, Curt. 
Lond. Fase. iii. t. 62. 

In a pond near the Friar’s Goose, below Gateshead, 
D. Ina pond by the road to Nesham from Dar- 
lington, D.—Mr. Janson. 


356. SPARGANIUM. 
. S. ramosum. Branched Bur-reed. 

Sm. Eng. FL iv. 74; Eng. Bot. 744; Curt. Lond. 
Fase. v. t. 66; With. ii. 164; Gr. Fl. Eds. 189 ; 
Berwick Flora, 198. 

In slow streams and pools, 

. S. simplex. Unbranched Upright Bur-reed. 

Sm. Eng, FL iv. 75; Eng, Bot. 745 ; Curt. Lond. 
Fase. v. t. 67; Gr. Fl Eds, 189; With. ii. 
164; Berwick Flora, 198. 

In pools and slow streams, N. and D. By the sides 
of the Lough on Holy Island, and in the pond above 
Spindlestone, N.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

. S. natans, Floating Bur-reed. 

Sm. Eng. Fl.iv. 75; Eng. Bot. 273; Gr. FI. Eds. 
189; With. ii. 1645; S. simplex 8, Hudson, 401. 

In the rivers Derwent and Team, D. In the Ouse- 
bourn in Heaton Dene, and in the River Pont, N. 
In Prestwick Carr, N.—Mr. J. Thornhill. 
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357. CAREX. 
1. C. dioica. Common Separate-headed Carex. 

Sm. Eng. FL iv. 77; Eng. Bot. 543; Gooden. 
Linn. Tr. ii. 139; With. ii. 129; Gr, FL Eds. 
189; Berwick Flora, 198. 

In bogs near Hilton Castle, on Beamish Moor, Ches- 
ter Common, and in Teesdale and Weardale, D. 
Near Darlington, D.—S. Robson, Flora 262. 
Near Shewing Shields, at Prestwick Carr, and on 
moors near Blanchland and Cold-cleugh, N. 

2. C. pulicaris, Flea Carex. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 78; Eng. Bot. 1051; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 261; Lond. t. 177; With. ii, 130; Ber- 
wick Flora, 198. 

In marshy meadows and on moors, frequent, N. and 
D. Near Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

3. C. pauciflora. Few-flowered Carex. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 79; Eng. Bot. 2041 ; Lightfoot, 
543, t. 6, f. 2; With. ii. 131. 

In a peat moss between a public-house called Twice- 
brewed Ale and the south-west end of Crag Lake 
near the Roman Wall, and on the Muckle Moss, 
N.—June 29, 1803. 

The only English habitats. 

4. C. stellulata. Little Prickly Carex. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 80; Eng. Bot. 806; Gooden. 
Linn. Tr. ii. 144; Berwick Flora, 198 ; With. 
ii. 131; Hook. Fl. Scot. 263; C. muricata, 
Lightfoot, 549; Hudson, 406. 

In marshy meadows and on moors, not rare. 

5. C. curta. White Carex. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 81; Eng. Bot. 1386; Gooden. 
Linn, Tr. ii. 145; With. ii. 132; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 263; Berwick Flora, 198. 

In bogs near Edmond.byers and Crook Oak, D. In 
Teesdale.—Rey. J. Harriman. By Halypike Lake, 
near Allenheads, in Beldon Bourn, and near Gils- 
land, N.—On Wallington moors.—W. C. ‘Treve- 
lyan, Esq. In bogs near Berwick, not rare.—Dr. 
G. Johnston. 

6. C. ovalis. Oval-spiked Carex. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 82 ; Gooden. Linn. Tr. ii. 148 ; 
Eng. Bot. 306; Hook. Fl. Scot. 263 ; With. ii. 
133 ; Berwick Flora, 199; C. leporina, Hudson, 
404; Lightfoot, 547. 

In marshy meadows and on moors, not rare. 

7. C. remota. Remote Carex. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 84; Eng. Bot. 832; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 263; With. ii. 133; Berwick Flora, 199. 

In Ravensworth and Cawsey woods, and in all the 
woods on the Derwent, D. In Tecket and Ram- 
shaw woods, and and on the banks of Wooler Wa- 
ter below Langley Ford, N. 

8. C. arenaria. Sand Carex. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 85; Eng. Bot. 928; Gr. Fl. 
Eds, 195 ; With. ii. 135, t. 20; Berwick Flora, 
199. 

On the sands of the sea coast, frequent. 

9. C. intermedia. Soft Brown Carex. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 86; Eng, Bot, 2042 ; Gooden. 
Linn. Tr. ii. 154; Hook. Fl. Scot. 262; Ber. 
wick Flora, 199; With. ii. 136; C. disticha, 
Hudson, 403. 

In bogs and by slow streams not rare, N. and D. 
Near Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

10. C. muricata. Greater Prickly Carex. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 88; Eng. Bot. 1097; Hook. Fl. 
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Scot. 262; With. ii. 138; C. spicata, Hudson, 
405; Lightfoot, 548. 
Near Darlington, D. 
1]. C. divulsa. Grey Carex. 

Sm. Eng. FI. iv. 89; Eng. Bot. 629; With. ii. 
138; Gooden. Linn. Tr, ii. 160; C. muricata g, 
Wahl. Fl. Suec. 589. 

Near Darlington, D.—Mr. Backhouse. 

12. C. vulpina. Great Spiked Carex. 

Sm, Eng. Fl. iv. 90; Eng. Bot. 307; Gr. Fl. Eds. 
191; With. ii. 139; Berwick Flora, 199. 

On the shores of Tyne, Pont, Wear, Tees, Skerne, 
&c. N. and D. By the North Fluve at Goswick, 
and on the coast at Budle, N.—Thompson’s Ber. 
wick Plants. Near Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

13. C. paniculata. Great Panicled Carex. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 92; Eng. Bot. 1064; Hook. FI. 
Scot. 262; With. ii. 140; Berwick Flora, 200. 

On moors and in wet pastures, common. 

14. C. pendula. Great Pendulous Carex. 

Sm, Eng. Fl. iv. 95; Eng. Bot. 2315; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 264; Berwick Flora, 200; Curt. Lond. 
Fasc. iii. t. 63; With. ii. 142. 

In_ Ravensworth, Cocken, Beamish, and Urpeth 
Woods, also by the Wear near Southwick, D. By 
the Tees near Croft, D.—Mr. E. Robson. In 
Gibside Woods, D.—Mr. J. Thornhill. In Oak- 

wood, Scotswood, Walbottle, and Denton Denes, 
N On Bothal Banks, N.—Miss Emma Tre- 
velyan. 
15. C. sylvatica. Pendulous Wood Carex. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 96; Eng. Bot. 995; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 264; Gooden. Linn. Tr. ii. 138; Ber- 
wick Flora, 200; With. ii. 150; C. Drymeia, 
Willd. Sp. Pl. iv. 296. 

In every wood, N. and D. 

16. C. capillaris. Capillary Carex. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 100; Eng. Bot. 2069; Hook. 
FL. Scot. 265; With. ii. 148. 

Near Widdy Bank in Teesdale Forest, D., also on 
Cronkley Fell. 

Its most southern locality in Britain. 

17. C. limosa. Green and Gold Carex. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv, 102; Eng. Bot. 2043; Hook. 
Fl. Scot. 265; With. ii. 152; Berwick Flora, 
200. 

Near Wardrew, N. On the Wallington Moors, N. 
—W. C. Trevelyan, Esq. Near Berwick.—Dr. 
G. Johnston, 

18. C. pallescens. Pale Carex. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 105; Eng. Bot. 2185 ; Hook. 
Lond. 178; Gr. Fl. Eds. 195; With. ii. 151; 
Berwick Flora, 201. 

Near Beamish and the Hounds, at Birch Carr near 
Darlington, and on the banks of Nuckton Burn, 
D. In bogs near Scotswood, and at Shewing- 
shields, and Gilsland, N. Onthe banksof Wooler 
Water below Langley Ford, N.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

19. C. flavd, Yellow Carex. 

Sin. Eng. Fl. iv. 106; Eng. Bot. 1294; Hook, Fl. 
Scot. 266; With. ii. 144; Berwick Flora, 201, 

In boggy meadows and on wet moors, frequent. 

20. C. Ocderi. Ocderian Carex. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 107; Eng. Bot. 1773; C. flava 
6, Hook. Fl. Scot. 266. 

On wet moors, not rare. 

A dwarf variety of the last species I suspect. 
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21. C. fulva. "Tawny Carex. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 107; Eng. Bot. 1295; Gooden. 
Linn. Tr. ii. 177, t. 20, f 6; Hook. Fl. Scot. 
266; C. flava, With. ii. 145, var. 2. 

In bogs at Ryhope and Hilton, D. On the south 
side of the Ropery above Shields Law, D.—Mr. R. 
Waugh. At Birch Carr near Darlington.—Mr. 
Backhouse. At Prestwick Carr, and on the Muckle 
Moss near the Roman Wall, N. 

22. C. extensa. Long-bracteated Carex. 

Sm. Eng. FI. iv. 108; Eng. Bot. 833; Gooden. 
Linn. Tr. ii. 175, t. 21, f..7; With. ii, 146; 
Gr. Fl. Eds. 195. 

Near the sea coast in a marsh on the Wear at Hilton 
Castle, as well asat Hartlepool and Seaton, also in 
the west of the county of Durham, and on bogs in 
Waskerley Park, D. In bogs at Spencer’s Quarry 
near Medomsley, D.—Mr. J. Thornhill. On the 
sea beach north of the town at Holy Island, N.— 
Thompson’s Berwick Plants. 

23. G. distans. _ Loose Carex. 

Sm. Eng. FL iv. 109; Eng, Bot. 1234; Hook, 
Fl. Scot. 267 ; With. ii. 147. 

In boggy ground near the sea coast at Hilton Castle, 
and near the Law at South Shields, D. At the 
mouth of Tees, D.—J. Hogg, Esq. 
ground near Willington Bourn, N. 

All these may be considered maritime localities. 

24. C. binervis. Green-ribbed Carex. 

Sm. Eng. FI. iv. 110; Eng. Bot, 1235; With. ii. 
147; Berwick Flora, 201; C. distans, Light- 
foot, 561; Hook. Fl. Scot. 267. 

On boggy and wet moors, frequent. On Newcastle 
Town Moor, N. Near Berwick.—Dr. G. John- 
ston. 

25. C. precoe. Vernal, or Spring Carex. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 111; Eng. Bot. 1099 ; Gooden. 
Linn. Tr. ii. 170; Hook. Fl. Scot. 267 ; Lond. 
t. 22; With. ii. 143; Berwick Flora, 20); C. 
saxatilis, Hudson, 408. 

On moors and in barren pastures. 

26. C. pilulifera. Round-headed Carex. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 112; Eng. Bot. 885; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 267 ; Berwick Flora, 201 ; With. ii. 154; 
C. montana, Hudson, 407. 

In moist meadows and on moors, not rare. 

27. C. panicea. Pink-leaved Carex. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 114; Eng. Bot. 1505; Hook. 
Fl. Scot. 267; With. ii. 148; Berwick Flora, 
201. 

In moist meadows and pastures, common. 

28. C. recurva. Glaucous Heath Carex. 

Sm. Eng. FL iv. 114; Eng. Bot. 1506; Gooden. 
Linn. Tr. ii. 184; Hook. Fl. Scot. 268; With. 
ii. 150; Berwick Flora, 202. 

& C. Micheliana, Eng. Bot. 2236. 

@ On moors and in moist meadows, everywhere. 
in bogs near Hilton Castle, D 

29. C. rigida. Rigid Carex. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 116; Eng. Bot. 2047; Berwick 
Flora, 202; Gooden. Linn. Tr. ii. 193, t. 22, f 
10; With. ii. 156; C. cespitosa 8, Hook. FI, 
Scot. 268; C. savatilis, Wahl. F]. Lapp. 247, 
according to specimens from the late Dr. Swartz. 

On the summit of Cheviot, N., July 22d, 1804. On 
Teesdale Forest near the Cauldron Snout, D. 


On marshy 
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30. C. cespitosa. Tufted Bog Carex. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 117; Eng. Bot. 1507; With. ii. 
156; Gooden. Linn. Tr. ii. 195, t. 21, f 8; ~ 
Hook. Fl. Scot. 268; Berwick Flora, 202. 

In marshy meadows and on moors, not rare. 

31. C. stricta. Glaucous Straight-leaved Carex. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 118; Eng. Bot. 914; Hook. 
Fl. Scot. 268; Gooden. Linn. Tr. ii. 196, t. 21, 
f.9; With. ii. 157; C. coespitosa, Hudson, 412 ; 
C. cespitosa 8, Lightfoot, 561. 

In the marsh behind St. Anthon’s ballast-hills, on 
the banks of the Ousebourn near Haddrick’s Mill, 
and in Heaton Wood, N. In Westcrow Bourn 
near Wolsingham, and at Hell Kettles near Dar- 
lington, also by the Tyne below Gateshead, D. 

32. C. acuta. Slender Spiked Carex. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 119 ; Gooden. Linn. Tr. ii. 203; 
Berwick Flora, 202; Hook. Fl. Scot. 269; 
With. ii. 160; Eng. Bot. 580; C. gracilis, 
Curt. Lond. Fase. iv. t. 62. 3 

By the river Skerne near Darlington, D.—-Mr. 
Backhouse. On the banks of Tweed from West 
Ord to the Chain Bridge.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

33. C. paludosa. Lesser Common Carex. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 120; Eng. Bot. 807; Hook. 
Fl. Scot. 269; Berwick Flora, 203; Gooden. 
Linn. Tr. ii. 202; With. ii. 159; C. acuta, 
Curt. Lond. Fase. iv. t. 61. 

In bogs and on the banks of slow rivers, frequent. 

34. C. riparia. Great Common Carex. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 121; Eng. Bot. 579; Curt. 
Lond, Fasc. iv. t. 60; Gooden. Linn. Tr. ii. 
200; Hook. Fl. Scot. 269; With. ii. 158; C. 
acuta, Hudson, 413; Lightfoot, 565. 

On the banks of rivers and in marshy places, frequent. 

35. C. levigata. Smooth-stalked Beaked Carex. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 122; Eng. Bot. 1387; Hook. 
Fl. Scot. 269; With. ii. 159; Gr. Fl. Eds. 199; 
Berwick Flora, 203. 

On the banks of Wooler Water below Langley Ford, 
and at the base of the hill at Hepburn near Chilling- 
ham, N.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

36. C. vesicaria. Short-spiked Bladder Carex. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 123; Eng. Bot. 779; Hook. FI. 
Scot. 269; With. ii 161; Gr. FL Eds. 199; C. 
inflata, Lightfoot, 567. 

On the banks of the river Team, in bogs near Castle 
Eden, and near Darlington, D. In Heaton Wood, 

by Craglake near Shewing-shields, and on the 
Muckle Moss, N. On moors near Wallington, N. 
—W. C. Trevelyan, Esq. At Prestwick Carr, N. 
—Mr. J. Thornhill. 
37. C. ampullacea, Slender-beaked Bladder Carex. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 124; Eng. Bot. 780; Gooden. 
Linn. Tr. ii. 207; Hook. Fl Scot. 270; With. 
ii. 161; Berwick Flora, 203 ; C. wesicaria, Hud- 
son, 413; Lightfoot, 566. 

On the banks of lakes, rivers, and on bogs, N. and 
D. On the Wallington Moors, N.—W. C. Tre- 
velyan, Esq. In the vicinity of Berwick.—Dr. G. 

Johnston. 
38. C. hirta. Hairy Carex. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 125; Eng. Bot. 685; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 270; With. ii. 162; Berwick Flora, 203. 

In marshy meadows and on bogs, frequent. 
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358. ELYNA. 
1. E. caricina. _Compound-headed Elyna. 

Hook. Br. Fl. 401; Kobresia caricina, Willd. Sp. 
Pl.iv. 206; Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 129 ; Schenus mo- 
noicus, Eng. Bot. 1410; Northumberland and 
Durham Guide, v. 5. 

On the Widdy Bank in Teesdale Forest, D., also on 
Cronkley Fell. 

This plant was pointed out to me in these localities, 
Aug. 25, 1799, by the Rev. J. Harriman. 


MONOECIA TETRANDRIA. 


359. LITTORELLA. 

. L. lacustris. Plantain Shore-weed. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 130; Eng. Bot. 468 ; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 271; Lond. t. 168; With. ii. 270; Ber- 
wick Flora, 204. 

At Prestwick Carr, and on the shores of Bromley and 
Greenley Loughs, also by Holy Island Lough, N. 
By Roadley Lake.—W. C. Trevelyan, Esq. By 
Hoseley Lough, N.—Dr. Richardson, Dill. Ray 
Syn. 316. 


_ 


360. ALNUS. 
. A. glutinosa. Common Alder. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 131; Hook. Lond. t. 59; Fl. 
Scot. 271; Betula alnus, With. i. 286; Berwick 
Flora, 204; Eng. Bot. 1508. 

By rivers, lakes, and pools of water. 


_ 


361. URTICA. 
. U. pilulifera. Roman Nettle. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 134; Eng. Bot. 148; With. iii. 
280. 
On the ballast-hills of Tyne and Wear, N. and D., 
rare, 
. U. urens. Small Nettle. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 134; Eng. Bot. 1236; Curt. 
Lond. Fasc. vi. t. 70; Hook. Fl. Scot. 271. 
Everywhere on cultivated ground. 
. U. dioica, Great Nettle. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 135; Eng. Bot. 1750; Curt. 
Lond. Fase. vi. t. 69; Hook. Fl. Scot. 271. 
On waste ground everywhere. 


— 


to 


MONOECIA PENTANDRIA. 


362. XANTHIUM. 
. X. strumarium. Broad-leaved Bur-weed. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 136; Eng. Bot. 2544; With. ii. 
384, 
On Byker and Willington ballast-hills, N. On Jar- 
row and South Shields ballast-hills, D. On Sun- 
derland ballast-hills, D.—W. Weighell’s Herb. 


363. AMARANTHUS. 
. A. Blitum. Wild Amaranth. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 137; Eng, Bot, 2212; With. ii. 
248. 
On Willington ballast-hills, N. On Hebburn and 
Jarrow ballast-hills, D. On Sunderland ballast- 
hills, D.—W. Weighell’s Herb. 
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364. BRYONTA. 
1. B. dioica. Red-berried Bryony. 
Sm. Eng. FL iv. 138; Eng. Bot. 439; With. ii. 
102; B. alba, Lightfoot, 159; Woodv. t. 189. 
In hedges near Birtley, Gainford, Darlington, and 
Bishop Auckland, D. At Barneyside, Miss For- 
ster, delin.; and Rugley near Alnwick, N.—Mr. 
J. Davison. 
Not a common plant in the north. 


MONOECIA POLYANDRIA. 


365. CERATOPHYLLUM. 
- C. demersum. Common Hornwort. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 141; Eng. Bot. 947 ; Hook. FI. 
Scot. 272; With. ii. 579. 
In ditches on Durham Moor.—Rey. J. Symons. 


_ 


366. MYRIOPHYLLUM. 
- M. spicatum. Spiked Water-Milfoil. 
Sm. Eng. FI. iv. 143; Eng. Bot. 83; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 272; With. ii. 519; Berwick Flora, 205. 
In _loughs, ponds, and rivulets, frequent, N. and D. 
In Tweed and ponds near Berwick.— Dr. G. John- 
ston. 
- M. verticillatum. Verticillate Water Milfoil. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 143; Eng. Bot. 218; With. ii. 
519. 
At Polam, D.—Mr. Backhouse. 
The limit of its range to the north. 


367. SAGITTARIA. 
. S. sagittifolia. Common Arrow-head. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 144; Eng. Bot. 84; With. iii; 
678. 

Near Bellingham and Norton.—Mr. Backhouse. In 
becks near Witton, Thorp, Portrack, and Stockton, 
D.—J. Hogg, Es 

The most northern localities. 


— 


368. ARUM. 
. A. maculatum. Cuckow-pint, Wake Robin. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 146; Eng. Bot. 1298; Woody. 
t. 25; Curt. Lond. Fase. ii. t. 63; Hook, Fl. 
Scot. 272; Berwick Flora, 205. 

In woods and under hedges, frequent. 


i 


369. POTERIUM. 

P. Sanguisorba. Common Burnet. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 147; Eng. Bot. 860; Hook. 
Fl. Scot. 273; Curt. Lond. Fasc. ii. t. 643 
With. iii. 654; Berwick Flora, 206. 

On dry Limestone hills, not very rare. On Spindle- 
stone Hills, N.k—Dr. G. Johnstone. 


_ 


370. QUERCUS. 

Q. Robur. Common British Oak. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 148; Eng. Bot. 1342; Hook. 
Fl. Scot. 373; Berwick Flora, 206; Woodv. t. 
126; Q. fwmina, With. ii. 516; Q. pedunculata, 
Willd. Sp. Pl. iv. 450. 

In woods and hedges, everywhere. 

2. Q. sessiliflora. Sessile-fruited Oak. 


_ 


i 


to 


~ 
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. F. Castanea. 


. F. sylvatica. 


. B. alba. 


. C. Avellana 


- P. sylvestris. 


. 8. triandra. 


Q 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 150; Eng. Bot. 1845 ; Hook. 
Fl. Scot. 273; Berwick Flora, 207; Q. Robur, 
With. ii. 515. 

In woods and hedges, frequent. 


371. FAGUS. 

Chesnut-tree. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 151; Eng, Bot. 886; With. ii. 
583 ; Castanea vulgaris, Hook. Br. Fl. 408. 

In plantations. 

Not a native of the north of England. 

Beech-tree. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 152; Eng. Bot. 1847; Hook. 
FI. Scot. 274; Berwick Flora, 207. 

In woods and hedges, common. 


372. BETULA. 

Common Birch. 

Sme Eng. Fl. iv. 153; Eng. Bot. 2198; Hook. 
FI. Scot. 274; Berwick Flora, 208. 

2 B. pendula, Lindley’s Syn. 229. 

In mountainous woods and by lakes, frequent. 

Roth and Lindley consider Betula pendula a distinct 
species from B. alba, owing to its weeping branches ; 
and, when young, its bark being smooth and warted. 


373. CARPINUS. 
C. Betulus. Horn-beam. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 155; Eng. Bot. 2032; Hook. 
F). Scot. 274. 
In plantations, 
Not originally a native of the north of England, 


374. CORYLUS. 

Hazel-nut-tree. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 157; Eng. Bot. 723 ; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 275; Lond. t. 17; Berwick Flora, 208. 

In wodds, hedges, and denes, common. 


MONOECIA MONADELPHIA. 


375. PINUS. 

Scotch Fir. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 158; Eng. Bot. 2460; Light- 
foot, 587; Woodv. t. 207; With. iii. 811. 

Only in planted woods at present, though the roots 
and trunks of the Fir abound in all the bogs on our 
highest moors. 


DIOECIA DIANDRIA. 


376. SALIX. 

Long-leaved Triandrous Willow. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 166; Eng. Bot. 1435; With. ii. 
65; Hook. FI. Scot. 278. 

In hedges near Chester-le-Street, D. On the banks 
of the Pont at Ponteland, N. 

Rare in the north. 

S. amygdalina, Broad-leaved Triandrous Willow, 
Almond-leaved Willow. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 169; Eng. Bot. 1637; With. ii. 
66. 

In hedges near Birtley, and at Chester-le-Street 
new bridge, also at Beamish and on the banks of 
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the Derwent, D. In Heaton Wood, and in hedges 
near Gilsland and Cambo, at Allan Heads, and on 
the banks of Little Cow Lough, also near the Ro- 
man station at Risingham, N. 

3. S. pentandra. Sweet Willow, Bay-leaved Willow. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 171; Eng. Bot. 1805; Hook. 
Fl. Scot. 279; With. ii. 69 ; Berwick Flora, 212. 

In the Roman Foss between Shewing-shields and 
Carrow, in hedges near Gilsland and House-steads, 
in Heaton Wood, on the banks of North Tyne and 
of Tweed, N. By the Team near Beamish and 
Pockerley, on the banks of Wear near Chester-le- 
Street new bridge, and of Tees near Eglestone, 
also between Norton and Billingham, D. Near 
West Boldon and Cleadon, D.—Mr. R, Waugh 
and Mr. J. Thornhill. Near Berwick, not uncom- 
mon.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

4. S. radicans. Rooting-branched Willow. 

Sm. Fl. Brit. iii. 1053; Hook. Fl. Scot. 280; Br. 
Fl. 428; Northumberland and Durham Guide, 
ii. 21; S. phylicifolia, Sm. Fl. Brit. iii, 1049 ; 
Eng. Fl. iv. 173; Eng, Bot. 1958; With. ii. 71. 

By ditches communicating with Prestwick Carr, N. 
On both banks of Derwent above Blanchland, N. 
and D. 

That this is not Salix phylicifolia of the Swedish bo- 
tanists I am certain, from Lapland specimens com- 
municated by the late Dr. Swartz. The figure in 
the English Botany is good, and agrees with the 
plant received from Sir J. Smith. 

5. 8. bicolor. Shining dark-green Willow. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv.178; Eng. Bot. 1806; With. ii. 
70; S. laurina, Sm. Linn. Tr. vi. 122. 

On the banks of Wear near Lumley Castle, and on 
‘Tees from Croft to Middleton, D. On the banks 
of Derwent, and of Beldon and Nuckton bourns 
above Blanchland, D. and N. In the hedges north 
of Cambo, N. Bythe Lune at its junction with the 
Tees.—W. C. Trevelyan, Esq. 

6. S. vitellina. Yellow Willow. 

Sm. Eng, Fl. iv. 182; Eng. Bot. 1389; Hook. 
Fl. Scot. 281 ; With. ii. 72. : 

On the banks of Team, Tyne, and Wear, D. and N. 
At Morton Carrs, D.—Mr. Janson. 

7. 8. decipiens. Deceiving Willow. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 183; Eng. Bot. 1937; With. ii. 
68; Berwick Flora, 212. 

On the banks of Tyne, Wear, Team, and Derwent, 
N. and D. By the sides of Grange Bourn near 
Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

8. 8. fragilis. Crack Willow. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 184; Eng. Bot. 1807; Hook. 
Fil. Scot. 279 ; With. ii. 73. 

In denes and on the banks of rivers, frequent. 

9. S. Russelliana. Bedford Willow, Leicestershire or 
Dishley Willow. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 186; Eng. Bot. 1808; Hook. 
Fl. Scot. 279; With. ii. 67; Berwick Flora, 
212. 

On the banks of Wear and Tees, D, Near Haugh- 
ton and Cockerton, D.—Mr. Janson. Near Cambo 
and Wallington, also by the Pont and in Heaton 
Dene, N. By the Tweed, common.— Dr. G. John- 
ston. Near Alnwick, N.—Miss Forster, delin. 

10. S. Helix. Rose Willow. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 188: Eng. Bot. 1343; With. ii. 
63; Berwick Flora, 212; S. monandra, Curt. 
Lond, Fasc. vi. t. 71, excluding fi 2. 
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On the banks of the rivers Tweed, Tyne, Derwent, 
Wear, and Tees, N. and D., but not very abundant, 
nor dces it occur near Newcastle. 
ll. S.<orbiana. Basket Osier. 
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Botany, it isa dwarf, but upright shrub, with nearly 
smooth leaves, Having never seen female catkins, 
I will not take upon me to say that it may not be 
one of the endless varieties of Salix repens. 


Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 191; Eng. Bot. 1344; With. ii. |18. 8. rosmarinifolia. Rosemary-leaved Willow. 


64; Berwick Flora, 214; S. jissa, Sm. Linn. Tr. 
vi. 115. 

Mas. and Fom. On the banks of Team, Derwent, 
Tees, Tyne, and Wear, N. and D. By the Tyne 


at Hopper’s Fishery below Paradise, N. On the /19, §S, aurita. 


banks of Wooler Water, N.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

Very distinct from S, Helix in the shape and texture 
of its leaves and its mode of growth. The figure in 
the English Botany is but indifferent. 

12. S. rubra. Green-leaved Osier. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 191; Eng. Bot. 1145; With. ii. 
64; 8. fissa. Hoff. Sal. i. 61, t. 13, 14. 

Mas. and Foem. By the Wear at Durham, and Ches- 
ter-le-Street new bridge, also on the banks of the 
Derwent near Ebchester, D.— Fem. About New- 
castle N., and Gateshead D. 

13. 8. Croweana. Broad-leaved Monadelphous Wil- 
low. 

Sm. Eng. Fi. iv. 192; Eng. Bot. 1146; With. ii. 
65; S. Weigilliana 8, Hook. Br. Fl. 429; S. ni- 
tens, Foem. Eng. Bot. t. 2655. 

Mas. North of Cambo, and near Roadley Lake, N. 
—Mas.and Fem. On the banks of Tees near 
Eglestone, and above Middleton-in-Teesdale, also 
of Wear at Burtreeford in Weardale, D. On the 
banks of Derwent, and of Beldon and Nuckton 
Bourns above Blanchland, N. and D. 

With us, the stamens of this willow are combined, 
proving it to be distinct from Selix Weigelliana, of 
‘Willdenow, its germens are also downy as Smith 
gomecny described them.—See Hook. Eng. Fi. p. 

30. 
14. S. arenaria. Downy Mountain Willow. 

Sm. Eng. FL iv. 204; Eng. Bot. 1809 ; Hook. I'l. 
Scot. 283; With. ii. 78; S.lapponum, Lightfoot, 
604; Hudson, 651. 

Foem. On the Teesdale moors, but I do not know the 
exact spot, D.—Rev. J. Harriman, Sp. 

Its most southern locality. 

15, S. argentea. Silky Sand Willow. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 206; Eng. Bot. 1364; With. ii. 
78 ;, Berwick Flora, 2143 8. arenaria, Lightfoot, 
604; S. repens *, Hook, Fl. Scot. 284. 

Near Percy’s Cross and by Roadley Lake, N. On 
the sea sands near Berwick.k—Dr. G. Johnston. 
At Birch Carr, D.—Mr. Janson. 

Probably an erect growing variety of S. repens. 

16. 8. repens. Creeping Dwarf Willow. 

Sm. Eng, Fl. iv. 209; Eng. Bot. 183; With. ii. 
81; Hook. Fl. Scot. 284; Berwick Flora, 214; 
S. prostrata, Eng. Bot. 1959; Berwick Flora, 
214; S. parvifolia, 1969; S. ascendens, ng. Bot. 
1962. 

On wet moors, not rare. Newcastle Town Moor, N.; 
Gateshead FellD, Near Berwick.—Dr. G. John- 
ston. 

17. 8. fusca. Brownish Dwarf Willow. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 210; Eng. Bot. 1960; With. ii. 
80; S. repens 3, Hook. Fl. Scot. 284. 

Mas, In barren pastures near Shewing Shields, on 
the Roman Wall, N. On the banks of Waskerley 
Bourn, D. 

This little willow is well figured in the English 


Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 214; Eng. Bot. 1365; With. ii. 

82. 

Foem. On the banks of the Derwent, near Friar Side, 

D. Near Ebchester, D.—Mr. J. Thornhill. 

Round-eared Willow, Trailing Sallow. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 216; Eng. Bot. 1487; With. ii. 
63; Berwick Flora, 215; Hook. Fi. Scot. 285 ; 
& Dill. Ray, 450. 

# In woods and hedges; 4 on sterile moors. 

20. S. aquatica. Common Willow, Water Sallow. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 218; Eng. Bot. 1437; With. ii. 
83; Berwick Flora, 215; 8. cinerea, Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 284. 

6S. oleifolia, Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 219; Eng. Bot. 
1402; With. ii. 84; Berwick Flora, 216; For- 
ster’s Tonb. 111; 8. cinerea, Hook. FJ. Scot. 
284. 

y S. cinerea, Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 215; Eng. Bot. 1897 ; 
With. ii. 82; Forster, Tonb. 111; Berwick 
Flora, 215. 

% In woods and hedges, common; 8 generally on the 
banks of rivers. y on the banks of Irthing near 
Gilsland, N. In hedges about two miles north of 
Chester-le-Street, D. In Allerton Mill Dene and 
other places near Berwick. —Dr. G. Johnston. 

Through the medium of specimens communicated to 
me long ago by Mr. E. Forster and Mr. D. Tur- 
ner, I am acquainted with the three preceding va- 
rieties of this willow, considered by Smith as three 
species. The fructifications of all, are alike, the 
leaves of @ are broader than those of 8, which is the 
only difference between them, but y has rather a 
better right to be considered distinct. It isa low 
growing tree, with leaves much smaller than the first 
and second varieties. At the foot of Derwent- 
water, Cumberland, it is abundant. 

21. S. hirta. Tairy-branched Sallow. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 221 ; Eng. Bot. 1404; Hook, Br. 
Fl. 426; With. ii. 90. 

In Castle Eden Dene, D.—Mr. Backhouse. 

22. S. rupestris. Silky Rock Sallow. 
Sm. Eng. FI. iv. 222; Eng. Bot. 2342 ; With. ii. 
90; Hook. FI. Scot. 285; Br. Fl. 427. 

Fem. By the Derwent above Blanchland, N. and 
D, By the Wear near Burtreeford, D. 

23. 8S. Andersoniana. Green Mountain Sallow. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 223; Eng. Bot. 2343; Hook. 
Fl, Scot. 285; Br. Fl 427. 

Mas. In Heaton Dene. Foem. By the River Der- 
went above Blanchland, N. 

24. §. Forsteriana. Glaucous Mountain Sallow. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 224; Eng. Bot. 2344; Hook. 
Fl. Scot. 285; Br. Fl. 427. 

Foem. In Heaton Dene, N. On the south banks of 
Tyne near Friar’s Goose, D. By the Derwent 
above Blanchland, N. and D. In a hedgeat Mount 
Pleasant near Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. In 
hedges near the Chain Bridge over the ‘l'weed, N. 

25. S. caprea. Great. Round-leaved Sallow. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 225; Eng. Bot. 1488 ; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 286; With. ii. 85; Berwick Flora, 2) 7. 

In woods and hedges, common. 
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26. S. acuminata, Long-leaved Sallow. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 227; Eng. Bot. 1434; Hook. 
Fl]. Scot. 286; With. ii. 86; Berwick Flora, 
217. 

On the banks of Irthing at Gilsland, N.. By Nuck- 
ton Bourn above Blanchland, N. and D. By Mor- 
ton Carr, D.—Mr. Janson. In hedges near 
Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

27. S. viminalis. Common Osier. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 228; Eng. Bot. 1898; Hook. 
F]. Scot. 287; With. ii. 88; Berwick Flora, 
2175 

By ditches and on the banks of rivers, common. 

28. S. Smithiana. Silky-leaved Osier. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 229; Berwick Flora, 217; S. 
mollissima, Eng. Bot. 1509 ; With. ii. 87. 

In hedges near Prestwick Carr,in Pandon Dene near 
Newcastle, at Jesmond, Chirton, Kirkwhelpington, 
Cambo, Roadley, and on Holy Island, N. At the 
Hope and near Leatham-shank in the vicinity of 
Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. At Whitburn, and 
by the Wear at Lambton, D. 

29. S. ferruginea, Ferrugineous Willow. 

Hook. Br. Fl. 424; Eng. Bot. ii. 2665. 

On the banks of Tyne near Warden, N. 

I also gathered this willow several Years since, grow- 
ing, together with Salix tenuifolia of Smith, a little 
below Kirby Lonsdale Bridge, Westmorland. 

30. S. alba. Common White Willow. 

Sm. Eng. FL iv. 231 ; Eng. Bot. 2430; Berwick 

Flora, 218; Hook. Fl. Scot.287; With. ii. 89; 


BS. cerulea, Eng. Bot. 2431. 
In woods and hedges. 
Between varieties « and & I can perceive no difference. 


DIOECIA TRIANDRIA. 


377. EMPETRUM. 
1. E. nigrum. Black Crow, or Crake Berry. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 233; Eng. Bot. 526; Gr. Fl. 
Eds. 209; With. ii, 250; Berwick Flora, 218. 
On moors, frequent. 


378. RUSCUS. 
1. R. aculeatus. Common Butcher‘s-broom. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 235; Eng. Bot. 560 ; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 288; Woodv. Supp. t. 237; With. ii. 103. 
Near Cockerton.—Mr. James Backhouse. In Cliff 
Wood, D.—W. Weighell’s Herb. 


DIOECIA TETRANDRIA. 


379. VISCUM. 
1. V. album. Common White Misseltoe. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 236; Eng. Bot. 1470; Woodv. 
Supp. 270; Hook. Fl. Scot. 288; With. ii. 
281. 

In woods at Chipchase, rare. Introduced from the 
south of England into Sir D. Smith’s garden at 
Alnwick, N.—Miss Pringle. Near Bedlington, N. 
—The Rev. Mr. Coates. Also introduced into the 
gardens at Bradley, D. 

I have never been so fortunate as to meet with this 
parasite in the north, and cannot recollect who in- 
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formed me that it had been seen either at Chipchase 
or at Bradley. 


380. MYRICA. 
1. M. Gale. Sweet Gale, Dutch Myrtle. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 239; Eng. Bot. 562; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 288; With. ii. 287; Berwick Flora, 219. 

On moors near Harbottle Castle, and by Roadley 
Lake, N. On the south side of Tyne opposite 
Hepple, and between Woodhall and Harbottle.— 
Mr. E. Woodhouse. On the banks of Kimmer 
Lake near Ellingham, N.—Wallis, 154. Near 
Berwick. —Dr. G. Johnston. 


DIOECIA PENTANDRIA. 


381. HUMULUS. 
1. H. Lupulus. Hop. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 240; Eng. Bot. 427; Gr. Fl. 
Scot. 209; With. ii. 375. 

Naturalized in hedges near Jesmond, Hexham, Oving- 
ham, Wylam, and Dilston, N. On the banks of 
Hiystiope Bourn, D. Near Norton, D. J. Hogg, 

sq. 


DIOECIA HEXANDRIA. 


382. TAMUS. 
1: T. communis. Black Briony. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 241; Eng. Bot. 91; With. ii. 
460. 

In Dalton, Hawthorn, and Castle Eden Denes, also 
in woods at Hetton, and near Hilton Castle on the 
Wear, D. In hedges about Norton and near Wyn- 
yard on the Fulthorp road, D.—J. Hogg, Esq. 
On the woody bank in Heaton Dene, below Benton 
Bridge, N.—Mr. J. Thornhill, jun. 

Its most northern locality. 


DIOECIA OCTANDRIA. 


383. POPULUS. 
1, P. alba. Great White Poplar, Abele-tree. 

Sm, Eng. Fl. iv. 243; Eng. Bot. 1618; Hook. 
Fl. Scot. 288; Berwick Flora, 219. 

In woods, hedges, and denes. It may also be noticed 
at a considerable elevation on the sides of our moors ; 
truly indigenous. 

2. P. canescens. Grey Poplar. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 243; Eng. Bot. 1619; Hook. 
Br. FI. 436. 
In hedge rows. 
3. P. tremula. Ash Aspen, Trembling Poplar. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 244; Eng. Bot. 1909; Hook. 
Fl. Scot. 289 ; Berwick Flora, 219. 
In woods and hedges, common. 
4. P. nigra. Black Poplar. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 245; Eng. Bot. 1910; Hook. 
FI. Scot. 289; Berwick Flora, 220. 
On the banks of rivers and in hedges, frequent. 


384. RHODIOLA. 
1. R. rosea. Mountain. Rose-root. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 246; Eng. Bot. 508; Hook. 
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FI. Scot. 289; With. ii. 518; Berwick Flora, 
220. 

At the head of Cauledge Bourn, among the Cheviots, 

W. C. Trevelyan, Es 

This plant which usually grows in Alpine situations 
has been found on rocks near the sea coast between 
Berwick and Fast Castle, and in a ravine near St. 
Abbs’ Head, by Dr. G. Johnston, and between 
Lamberton and Burnmouth, by the Rey. A. Baird. 


DIOECIA ENNEANDRIA. 


385. MERCURIALIS. 
. M. perennis. Dog’s Mercury, Perennial Mercury. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 248; Eng. Bot. 1872; Curt. 
Lond. Fase. ii. t. 65; Hook. FI. Scot. 289; 
Berwick Flora, 221. 
In denes, woods, and under hedges, frequent. 
2, M. annua. Annual Mercury. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 248; Eng. Bot. 559; Curt. 
Lond, Fase. v. t.68; Gr. Fl. Eds, 211; With. 
ii. 521. 
On rubbish by the road side on Newcastle Town 
Moor, N. About Newcastle.—S. Robson’s Flora, 
223. About Sunderland, D.—Mr. E. Robson. 
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386. HY DROCHARIS. 
1. H. Morsus-rane, Common Frogbit. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 250; Eng. Bot. 808; Curt. 
Lond. Fasc. iii. t. 64; Gr. #1. Eds, 211; With. 
BOB 

Ina ditch behind St. Anthon’s ballast-hills, N. 


DIOECIA MONADELPHIA. 
387. JUNIPERUS. 


. J. communis. Common Juniper. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 251; Eng. Bot. 1100; Hook. 
Fl. Scot. 290; Woody. t. 95; With. iii. 790; 
Berwick Flora, 221. 

68 J.nana, Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 252; Willd. Sp. Pl. iv. 
854; J. communis B, Lightfoot, 642; With. 709, 
var, 2. 

# In Castle Eden Dene, and on the cliffs between it 
and Black Halls, in woods on the banks of Tees, 
also on moors near Lanchester and Auckland, D. 
On Bede Hills and banks at West Dipton near 
Hexham, N. On the sea banks in the vicinity of 
Berwick, also on Chapel Hill near Belford.-— 
Thompson’s Berwick Plants. On the banks of 
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Tyne near the Riding below Hexham, N.—Wallis, 
142. 6 On Teesdale Moors above the High Force, 
D. On Broad-pool Common near Swinburne, N. 
—Wallis, 142. 

& Is no more than a procumbent alpine variety of the 
Common Juniper. 


388. TAXUS. 
1. T. baccata. Yew Tree. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 253; Eng. Bot. 746; Lightfoot, 
626; With. iii. 809; Berwick Flora, 221. 

On rocks in Castle Eden Dene, and on the banks of 
Derwent above Gibside, also in Shipley Wood near 
Eglestone in Teesdale, D. In the cliffs on the 
western margin of the Allen, N.—Wallis, 136. 

Truly indigenous in all these localities. 


POLYGAMIA MONOECIA. 


389. ATRIPLEX. 
1. A. portulacoides. Shrubby Orache. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 256; Eng. Bot. 261; Gr. Fl. 
Eds. 211; With. ii. 372. 

At the mouth of Coble Dene near North Shields, N. 
On the shores of Wear near Hilton Dene, and at 
Hartlepool, D. 

2. A. lacintata. Frosted Sea Orache. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 257; Eng. Bot. 165; Gr. Fl. 
Eds. 212; With. ii. 372. 

On the sea beach, frequent. 

3. A. patula. Spreading Halberd-leaved Orache. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 257; Eng. Bot. 936; Gr. Fl. 
Eds. 212; Berwick Flora, 223; With. ii. 372; 
A. hastata, Curt. Lond. Fasc. ii. t. 66. 

y Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 258; Dill. Ray’s Syn. 152. 

#% On waste ground and dunghills; yy onthe sea beach, 
not rare. 

4, A. angustifolia, 
che. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 258; Eng. Bot. 1774; With. li. 
373; Berwick Flora, 224; A. patula, Lightfoot, 
637; Hudson, 443. 

On cultivated and waste ground, common. 

5. A. littoralis, Grass-leaved Sea Orache. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 260; Eng. Bot. 708; Gr. Fl. 
Eds, 212; With. ii. 374; Berwick Flora, 224. 

In salt marshes, frequent. 

6. A. pedunculata. Stalked Sea Orache. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 261; Eng. Bot. 232; With. ii. 
375. 

On Sunderland ballast-hills)s D.—W. Weighell’s 
Herb. 


Spreading Narrow-leaved Ora- 
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PART IL. 


CRYPTOGAMIC PLANTS. 


CRYPTOGAMIA CHARACE. 


1. CHARA. 
1. C. vulgaris. Common Chara. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 6; Gr. Fl. Eds. 281 ; Eng. Bot. 
336; Berwick Flora, 2. 

& Spreng. Syst. Veg. iv. 345; C. Hedwigii, Tre- 
velyan, MSS. 

# In muddy ditchesand ponds, common. § instreams 
running into the Weel near Cauldron Snout, Tees- 
dale, D.—W. C. Trevelyan, Esq. 

2. C. hispida. Prickly Chara. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 7; Eng. Bot. 463; Gr. FL Eds. 
281; With. ii. 3. 

& C. tomentosa, Hudson, 398; Robson’s Flora, 295. 

« Ina pond at Hartley old engine, and in pools near 
Hartley Link House, N. In Hell-kettles near 
Darlington, D. In ponds at Norton.—J. Hoge, 
Esq. At Polam.—Mr. Backhouse. «# and # in 
the Whey Syke near Widdy Bank, on Teesdale 
Forest, D.—W. C. Trevelyan, Esq. 

3. C. aspera. Rough Chara. 

Gr. Cryp. Fl. t. 339. 

At Prestwick Carr, N.—Mr. Wm. Robertson. In 
the Lough on Holy Island, N.—Dr. G. Johnston. 
In the Irthing at Gilsland, also in Grindon and 
Crag Loughs, N.—Mr. J. Thompson, Sp. 

4. C. flewilis. Smooth Chara. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. i. 7; Eng. Bot. 1070; With. ii. 4; 
Gr. FI. Eds. 280. 

In an old quarry in Leming Lane, and at Cocken, D. 
Near Darlington. —Mr. Backhouse. Ina pond at 
Walker, and in Bromley and Crag Loughs near 
Shewing-shields, N. In the mouth of the rivulet 
at Goswick, N.—Thompson’s Berwick Plants. 


EQUISETACE. 


2. EQUISETUM. 
1. E, sylvaticum. Branched Wood Horsetail. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 336; Eng. Bot. 1874; Bolt. Fil. 
t. 32, 33; Gr. FL Eds. 215; With. iii. 979; 
Berwick Flora, ii. 3. 
In woods and denes, frequent. 
2, E. fluviatile. Great Bog Horsetail. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 337; Eng. Bot. 2022; Gr. Fl. 
Eds. 213; Bolt. Fil. t. 36,37; With. iii, 981; 
Berwick Flora, ii. 5. 
In boggy woods, not rare. 


3. E. arvense. Corn Horsetail. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 337; Eng. Bot. 2020; Bolt. 
Fil. t. 34; Curt. Lond. Fasc. iv. t. 64; Gr. 
Fl. Eds. 213; With. iii. 979; Berwick Flora, 


11.7. 

In woods and fallow fields, common, 

4. E. palustre. Marsh Horsetail. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 338; Eng. Bot. 2021; Bolt. Fil. 
t. 35; Hook. FI. Scot. 161; With. iii. 980; 
Gr. Fl. Eds. 215; Berwick Flora, ii. 7. 

By slow streams, and in ditches. 

5. E. limosum. Smooth Naked Horsetail. 

Sin. Eng. Fl. iv. 339; Eng. Bot. 929; Bolt. Fil. 
t. 38; Gr. Fl, Eds. 214; With. iii. 981; Ber- 
wick Flora, ii. 8. 

In ponds and watery places, but not frequent. 

6. E. hyemale. Rough Horsetail, Shave-grass. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 339; Eng. Bot. 915; Berwick 
Flora, ii. 8; Gr. Fl. Eds, 214; With. iii. 983 ; 
Hook. Lond. t. 161. 

In woods notuncommon, N.and D. In Castle Eden 
Dene, D.—S. Robson’s Flora, 263. 

7. E. variegatum. Variegated Rough Horsetail. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 340; Eng. Bot. 1987; Hook. 
FI. Scot. 161. 

By the river Irthing at Gilsland, N.—Mr. J. Thomp- 
son, Sp. Near Winch Bridge, by the Whey Syke, 
and opposite the mouth of the Lune in Teesdale, 
D.—W. C. Trevelyan, Esq. 

The most southern localities in Britain. 


MARSILEACE. 


3. ISOETES. 
1. I. lacustris. Quill-wort. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 343; Eng. Bot. 1084; Hook. 
Fl. Scot. 160; Lond. t. 131; With. iii. 988. 
In Crag Lake, N. 
Rare, and unaccompanied by its usual attendant in 
the northern lakes, the elegant Lobelia Dortmanna. 


4, PILULARIA. 
1. P. globulifera. Pill-wort. 

Sm. Eng, Fl. iv. 342; Eng. Bot. 521; Hook. 
Lond. t. 83; Bolt. Fil. t. 40; Gr. Fl. Eds. 215 ; 
With. iii. 987. 

At Prestwick Carr, N. Neara pond by the road half 
a mile north of Wolsington House, N.—Mr. 
Waugh and Mr. J. Thornhill. 
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LYCOPODINE. 


5. LYCOPODIUM. 
1. L. clavatum. Common Club-moss. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 331; Eng. Bot. 224; Hook. 
Fl. Scot. 159; With. iii. 984; Gr. Fl. Eds. 
215; Berwick Flora, ii. 20. 

On moors, frequent. : 

2. L. Selaginoides. Prickly Club-moss. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 332; Eng. Bot. 1148 ; Hook. 
Fl. Scot. 159; With. ii. 984; Gr. Fl. Eds. 
216; Berwick Flora, ii. 21. 

In bogs, but not very common. On the Muckle- 
moss, near the Roman Wall, and at Prestwick 
Carr, N. On the Weardale and Teesdale Moors, 
and on Gateshead Fell, D. 

3. L. Selago. Fir Club-moss. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 333; Eng. Bot. 233; Gr. Fl. 
Eds. 216; With. iii. 985; Berwick Flora, ii. 
21. 

On moors, frequent. 

4. L. alpinum. Savin-leaved Club-moss. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 334; Eng. Bot. 234; Gr. Fl. 
Eds. 216; With. iii. 986 ; Berwick Flora, ii, 22. 

On alpine moors, not rare. 


FILICES. 


6. OPHIOGLOSSUM. 

. O. vulgatum. Common Adder’s-tongue. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 329; Eng. Bot. 108; Hook. 
Lond. t. 78; Bolt. Fil. t.3; Gr. Fl. Eds. 217; 
With. iii. 989. 

In meadows near Fulwell, Gateshead, and Saltwell- 
side, D. In East Common Wood near Hexham, 
N. Near Netherwitton, N.—Miss Forster, delin. 
By a foot way below Honeycleugh Crag on the 
east side of a streamlet near Chester Wood, N.— 
Wallis, 243. 


_ 


7. BOTRYCHIUM. 
- B. Lunaria. Common Moonwort. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 328; Hook. Lond. t. 66; Fl. 
Scot. ii. 158; Berwick Flora, ii. 19; Osmunda 
Lunaria, Eng. Bot. 318; Bolt. Fil. t. 4; With. 
ii. 990. 

On the sea coast between South Shields and Sunder- 
land, near Marsden, on Gateshead Fell, Beamish 
Moor, Lanchester Fell, and near the High Force 
of Tees, D. On moors near Blanchland, on the 
coast near Tynemouth, on Newcastle Town Moor, 
also near Longhorsley and Alnwick, on Hexham 
Fell and Bradley Crags near St. Oswald, N. Near 
Cambo, Netherwitton, and at Shaftoe Crags near 
Wallington, N.—W. C. Trevelyan, Esq. On both 
sides of the Roman Wall, at Tower-tay, near 
Wallwick, and near the High Woodhouse, or 
West Wood near Hexham.—Wallis, 244. Near 
Langley Ford, N.—Dr. G. Johnston. 


— 


8 BLECHNUM. 
1. B. boreale. Northern Blechnum, Rough Spleen- 
wort. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 316; Eng. Bot. 1159; Hook. 
F). Scot. 157; Berwick Flora, ii. 17; B. Spi- 


1. P. aquilina. 


_ 


. C. crispa. 


. S. vulgare. 


- A. 


. A. viride. 


. A. marinum. 
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cant, With. iii, 994; Osmunda Spicant, Curt. 
Lond. Fasc. ii. t. 67; Bolt. Fil. t. 6. 
On heaths and moors, and in denes, not rare. 


9. PTERIS. 

Common Brakes. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 318; Eng. Bot. 1679; Bolt. 
Fil. t. 16; Hook. Fl. Scot. ii. 156; Berwick 
Flora, ii. 18. 

On moors, and in woods and denes, common. 


10. CRYPTOGRAMMA. 
Curled or Rock Brakes. 

Hook. Brit. Fl. 449 ; Péteris crispa, Sm. Eng. FI. 
iv. 319; Eng. Bot. 1160; Hook. FI. Scot. ii. 
156; Berwick Flora, ii. 19; With. iii. 993; 
Osmunda crispa, Bolt. Fil. t. 7 ; Hudson, 450. 

On Basaltic rocks on which the Roman Wall is built 
above Crag Lake, and at the foot of Cheviot be- 
yond Langley Ford, N. Near the summit of 
Cheviot.-—Dr. G. Johnston. On the banks of 
Common Bourn, N.—W. C. Trevelyan, Esq. In 
Waskerly Park, and on stone walls in Teesdale 
Forest, D. 


11. SCOLOPENDRIUM. 

Common Hart’s-tongue. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 314; Eng. Bot. 1150; Gr. FL 
Eds. 218; Berwick Flora, ii. 17; Asplenium 
Scolopendrium, Curt. Lond. Fasc. i. t. 67; Bolt. 
Fi. 11; Woody. Supp. t. 272; With. iii. 995. 

In Cawsey and Cocken Woods, in Castle Eden Dene, 
and on the Roman station near Lanchester, D. 
In Benwell, Scotswood, and Wallbottle Denes, 
and in woods near Alnwick, N. At Honeycleugh 
Crag, near Chester Wood, on South Tyne, and in 
the gill at Sandhoe near Hexham, N.— Wallis, 246. 


12. ASPLENIUM. 

Trichomanes. Common Maidenhair Spleen- 
wort. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 305; Eng. Bot. 576; Hook. 
Lond. t. 156; Fl. Scot. ii. 155 ; Woody. t. 204 ; 
Bolt. Fil. t. 13; With. iii. 997; Berwick Flora, 
ii. 16. 

In Cawsey and Gibside Woods, and on the rocks at 
Boldon, Cleadon,and Castle Eden, D. On Whit- 
burn church, D.—Rev. J. Symons. On the ruins 
of Hulne Abbey, and on Gunnerton Crags, also on 
rocks at Rothbury, N. 

Green Maidenhair Spleenwort. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 306; Eng. Bot. 2257 ; Hook. 
Fl. Scot. ii. 155; Bolt. Fil. t. 14; With. iii. 
998. 

On Basaltic rocks below the High Force, at Caul- 
dron Snout, and the Widdy Bank, Teesdale, D. In 
Irehope Dene in Weardale, D.—W. C. Trevelyan, 
Esq. At Wardrew and Whinnetly, N.—Mr. J. 
Thompson, Sp. 

Sea Spleenwort. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 307; Eng. Bot. 392; Hook. 
Lond. t. 60; Fl. Scot. ii. 155; Bolt. Fil. t. 15; 

With. iii. 998; Berwick Flora, ii. 16. 

On Magnesian Limestone rocks, on the coast near 
Byers’s Quarry in the vicinity of Whitburn, and 
near Seaton, D, At Black Hall Dene near Hart- 
lepool, D.—Rev. Jas. Dalton. 
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4, A. Ruta muraria. 
Maidenhair. 
Sm. Eng. FI. iv. 309; Eng. Bot. 150; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. 11.156; Bolt. Fil. t. 16; With. iii. 999 ; 

Berwick Flora, ii. 16. 

On rocks on Boldon and Cleadon Hills, and at Castle 
Eden Dene, also on walls at Gibside and near 
Hilton Castlé, and at the Roman station near Lan- 
chester, D. On Ovingham Church walls, and on 
the Roman Wall at Shewing Shields, alsoat Alnwick, 
N. On the bridge at Corbridge, and on the church 
wall at Simonburn, N.—Wallis, 249. 

5. A. Adiantum nigrum. Black Maidenhair, Spleen- 
wort. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 310; Bolt. Fil. t.17; Eng. Bot. 
1950; Berwick Flora, ii. 16; Gr. FJ. Eds. 219 ; 
With. iii. 1000. 

& Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 311; Pluk. Phyt. t. 282, f 3. 

a On the walls of Blanchland Church, and on crags 
at West Dipton near Hexham, on the Town walls 
of Newcastle, and rocks at Warkworth Hermitage 
and walls at Alnwick, also near Haltwhistle, N. 
In the Freestone quarry on the west side of Hall- 
barns, and in the wood at Blakelaw opposite Low 
Moralee near Wark in Tynedale.—Wallis, 248. 
On the sea banks beyond Hudshead, and on Chapel 
Crags near Belford. —Dr. Thompson. Near Ber- 
wick, not rare, N.—Dr. G. Johnston. On rocks 
in Cawsey Dene, and near the High Force Tees- 
dale, also on walls at Lumley Castle, D. On ruins 
at Bear’s Park, D.—Rev. J. Symons. 8 on rocks 
at Cocken, D., rare. 


, 13. ASPIDIUM. 

1, A. Lonchitis. Rough Alpine Shield-fern. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 284; Hook. FL Scot. 153; Poly- 
podium Lonchitis, Eng. Bot. 797; Bolt. Fil. t. 
19; With. iii. 1004. 

In fissures of rocks between Widdy Bank and Caul- 
dron Snout, Teesdale, D. 

First found by the Rey. J. Harriman. 

2. A. Oreopteris. Heath Shield-fern, Fragrant-fern. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 286; Gr. Fl. Eds. 222; Ber- 
wick Flora, ii. 11; Polypodiwm Oreopteris, Eng. 
Bot. 1019; With. iii. 1005; P. Thelypteris, 
Bolt. Fil. 40, 22, f. 1, 2. 

In the west quarries near Spring Gardens, Newcastle, 
and at the foot of Cheviot above Langley Ford, N. 
In Cawsey Wood, on Gateshead Fell, on Beamish 
Moor, near Urpeth, and on the banks of Pont 
Bourn, also in Waskerley Dene, and near Me- 
domsley and Darlington, D. On the banks of 
Derwent above Blanchland, and of Beldon and 
Nuckton Bourns, D. and N. In Arngill, D.— 
Mr. J. Backhouse. 

3. A. Filix-mas. Male Fern, Male Shield-fern. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 288; Hook. Fl. Scot. ii, 154; 
Lond. t. 40; Eng. Bot. 1458; Berwick Flora, 
li. 11; A. cristatum, Eng. Bot. 1949: Polypo- 
dium Felix-mas, Woodv. t. 49; Bolt. Fil. t. 44. 

In woods, denes, and on hedge banks, common. 

4, A. lobatum. Close-leaved Prickly Shield-fern. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 291; Eng. Bot. 1563 ; Berwick 
Flora, ii. 11; Forster, Tonbr. 118 ; A. aculeatum, 
Hook. Fl. Scot. ii, 154; Br. Fl. 443; Gr. Fl. 
Eds. 221; Polypodium lobatum, Hudson, 459. 

BF. Lonchitidi affinis, Ray. Syn., 2d ed., 48 ; Aspi- 
dium aculeatum 8, Sm. Eng. FI. iv. 290. 


Wall.rue Spleenwort, White 


6. A. Filix-foemina. 


Mr. Wrncu’s Flora of Northumberland, &c. 


« and ® in woods and denes, common; being the 
plant in a young state. 

Though A. lobatwn is common in every wood in these 
counties, I have never met with A. aculeatum, or its 
variety, A. angulare, which grow in the dene above 
and below the Pease Bridge in Berwickhire. —See 
Berwick Flora. In the south of, England it is 
common, 

5. A. dilatatum. Great Crested Shield-fern. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 293; Eng. Bot. 1461; Forster, 
Tonbr. 119; Berwick Flora, ii. 14; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. ii. 154; Polypodium cristatum, Bolt. Fil. 
t. 23; With. iii. 1010, 

f A. spinulosum, Eng. Bot. t. 1460; Sm. Eng. FL 
iv. 292; Forster’s Tonb. 119; Swartz, Syn. 
Fil. 54, according to specimens from the Author. 

c In woods and denes, frequent. 8 in Cawsey Wood, 
D. On Shaftoe Crags near Wallington, N. 

8 Should scarcely be considered a variety, being 
merely the young state of the plant. 

Female Shield-fern. 

Sm. Eng. Fi. iv. 295; Eng. Bot. 1459; Berwick 
Flora, ii. 14; Hook. Fl. Scot. ii. 155; Polypo- 
dium Filix-femina, Hudson, 458; Bolt. Fil. t.25. 

In woods, denes, and under hedges, frequent. 


14. POLYPODIUM. 

1. P. vulgare. Common Polypody. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 280; Eng. Bot. 1149; Woodv. 
Supp. 271; Bolt. Fil. t. 18; Curt. Lond. Fasc. 
i. t.68; Hook, FL. Scot. ii. 153 ; Berwick Flora, 
ii. 10. 

On old walls, shady banks, and the trunks of trees. 

P. Phegopteris. Pale Mountain Polypody. 

Sm. Eng. FI. iv. 282; Eng. Bot. 2224; Bolt. Fil. 
t. 20; Gr. Fl. Eds. 222; With. iii. 1005; Ber- 
wick Flora, ii. 10. 

In Cawsey Wood and Waskerley Dene, D. In 
Cowclose and Arngills, D.—Mr. Jas. Backhouse. 
On rocks at the foot of Cheviot, above Langley 
Ford, and at Shewing-shields, N. On the banks of 
Derwent, of Nuckton and Beldon Bourns above 
Blanchland, N. and D. On the banks of Fallow- 
lees Bourn, and on moors near Wallington, N.— 
W. C. Trevelyan, Esq. 

3. P. Dryopteris. Tender Three-branched Polypody. 
Sm. Eng. FI. iv. 282; Eng. Bot. 616; Bolt. Fil. 

t. 28; Gr. Fl. Eds. 222 ; With. iii. 1012 ; Ber- 
wick Flora, ii. 11. 

In Cawsey Wood, Feldon and Waskerly Denes, 
Howns Wood, and above Winch Bridge Teesdale, 
D. In Arngill and woods near Darlington, D.— 
Mr. J. Backhouse. In Walbottle and Scotswood 
Denes, on rocks at the foot of Cheviot above Lang- 
ley Ford, at Shewing-shields, and West Dipton 
near Hexham, also near Alnwick, N. On the 
banks of the Derwent, and of Nuckton and Beldon 
Bourns, N. and D. Qn the banks of Fallowlees 
Bourn, near Hartburn, and on the south bank of 
the Wansbeck south of Wallington, also in Twizell 
Dene, N.—W. C. Trevelyan, Esq. 


wo 


15. WOODSIA. 
1. W. ilvensis. Oblong Woodsia. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 322; Brown, Linn. Tr. xi. 173 ; 
Polypodium ilvense, Swartz, Syn. Fil. 39, 
At the foot of the Basaltic rocks on the Durham side 
of the river Tees about two hundred yards below 


Mr. Wrwcux’s Flora of Northumberland, &c. 


4, 


Cauldron Snout.—Mr. J. Backhouse, Sp. Near 
the summit of some bold Basaltic rocks called 
Falcon Clints about ten miles west of Middleton- 
in-Teesdale.—Mr. S. Halestone. 

These localities cannot be far asunder. 


16. CYSTEA. 
. C. fragilis. Brittle Bladder-fern. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 298; Berwick Flora, ii. 16; 
Cyathea fragilis, Eng. Bot. 1587 ; Aspidium fra- 
gile, Gr. Fl. Eds. 220; Polypodiwm fragile, Bolt. 
Fil. t.27 and 46; With. iii. 1010. 

In Cawsey Wood, on walls at Beamish and Stanhope, 
on rocks at the Gunner’s Pool in Castle Eden 
Dene, and in Ravensworth Woods, D. On rocks 
at Shewing Shields, and near Tecket Water-fall, N. 
On the banks of Common Bourn near Cheviot.— 
W. C. Trevelyan, Esq. On Little Waney-house 
Crag near Sweethope Lake, N.— Wallis, 254. 

This fern, when growing at different elevations, in 
various exposures, and on rocks dissimilar in che- 
mical composition, becomes so much altered in 
general appearance, that it has afforded botanists 
opportunities of multiplying the species fourfold at 


least. 
. C. dentata. Toothed Bladder-fern. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 300; Cyathea dentata, Eng. Bot. 
1588 ; Aspidiwm dentatum, Hook. bl. Scot. ii. 


155; Polypodium dentatum, Dickson, Cryp. iii. 1, 
t. 7 


= 


wo 


On rocks between Widdy Bank and Cauldron Snout 
Teesdale, D.—Rev. J. Harriman. 

I have no specimen collected in this habitat, but those 
of G. Don, from Ben Lawers, strongly resemble 
Cystea fragilis, of which it is probably a variety. 


17. HY MENOPHYLLUM. 
1. H. Wilsoni. Scottish Filmy-fern. 
Hook. Br. Fl. 450; Eng. Bot. 2686. 
On Simonside Hills, N.—W. C. Trevelyan, Esq. 


MUSCI. 


18. PHASCUM. 
1. P. serratum. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 4; Berwick Flora, ii. 56 ; 
Dick. Crypt. Fasc. 1, t. 1, f 1; Eng. Bot. 460 ; 
Turn. Muse. 4; P. stoloniferum, Dicks. Crypt. 
Fasc. 3, t. 7, f. 2; Eng. Bot. 2006. 

Near Berwick, in corn fields of a light peat soil, not 
common.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

2. P. crispum. 

Hook. and Tay. Musc. 6; Eng. Bot. 1680; Arn. 
Disp. Muse. 7; P. multicapsule, Eng. Bot. 618. 

At West Dipton near Hexham, N. Near Darling- 
ton, D.—Mr. Backhouse. 

. P. subulatum. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse, 6; Eng. Bot. 2177; Ber- 
wick Flora, ii. 56; Arn. Disp. Muse. 7; P. 
acaule, Dill. Muse. t. 32, f. 10. 

On banks near the Redheugh, Gateshead, D. On the 
fragment of the Roman wall at Denton Bourn, 
also at Prestwick Carr, in East Common Wood, 
and on Newcastle Town Moor, N. Near Crowhall 
Mill, N.—Mr. J. Thompson, Sp. 
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P. axillare. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 7; Eng. Bot. 1036; Arn. 
Disp. Muse. 7; P. strictum, Eng. Bot. 2093 ; 
Dick. Crypt. Fasc. iv. t. 10, f 1. 

At West Dipton near Hexham. N. 

P. patens. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 7; Eng. Bot. 1279. 

Near Darlington, D.—Mr. Backhouse. 

P. muticum. 

Hook. and Tay. Musc. 8; Eng. Bot. 2027; Arn. 
Disp. Muse. 7; ‘Turn. Muse. 3. 

Near Darlington, D.—Mr. Backhouse. 

P. cuspidatum. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 8; Eng. Bot. 2025; Arn. 
Disp. Muse. 7; Berwick Flora, ii. 56; P. 
Schreberianum, Eng. Bot. 2026 ; P. curvisetum, 
Eng. Bot. 2259. 

& piliferum, Hook. and Tay. Muse. 8. 

On hedge banks near Gateshead, Hedworth, Jarrow, 
Sunderland, East Murton, and Medomsley, D. 
Near Darlington, D.—Mr. Backhouse. In East 
Common Wood, near Hexham, and on walls near 
Benwell and Denton, N. At the foot of Cheviot, 
also about Berwick, N.—Dr. G. Johnston. Near 
Crowhall Mill, N.—Mr. Jno. Thompson, Sp. 

P. bryoides. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 10; Eng. Bot. 1180; 
Arn. Disp. Muse. 8. 

On gravel walks about Darlington, D.—Mr. Back- 
house. 

P. curvicollum. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 11; Eng. Bot. 905; Arn. 
Disp. Muse. 8. 

In gravel pits near Darlington, D.—Mr. Backhouse. 


19. SPHAGNUM. 


. 8. obtusifolium. 


Hook. and Tay. Muse. 13 ; Berwick Flora, ii. 55 ; 
S. latifolium, Eng. Bot. 1405. 
In bogs abundant. 


2. S. squarrosum. 


Hook. and Tay. Muse. 14; Eng. Bot. 1498. 

In bogs on moors, not rare. 

S. acutifolium. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 14; Berwick Flora, ii. 55 ; 
S. capillifolium, Eng. Bot. 1406. 

In bogs, frequent. 

S. cuspidatum. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 15; Eng. Bot. 2392; 
Berwick Flora, ii. 55; Dill. Muse. t. 2, f. 2 B; 
Arn. Disp. Muse. 6. 


In bogs; immersed in water. 


20. GYMNOSTOMUM. 


. G. ovatum. 


Hook. and Tay. Muse. 21; Eng. Bot. 1889 ; Arn. 
Disp. Muse. 10; Berwick Flora, ii, 54. 

On walls near Benwell, Denton, and Newcastle, N. 
On the Windmill Hills, Gateshead, D. Near 
Berwick.—Dr. G, Johnston, 


. G. truncatulum. 


Hook. and Tay. Muse. 22; Eng. Bot. 1975; 
Berwick Flora, ii. 53. 

B intermedium, Eng. Bot. 1976; Turn. Muse. vii. 
talictias 

a On walls about Newcastle, common. § in Cawsey 
Wood on the bank near the Bridge, on walls near 
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the Long Bank between Newcastle and Chester-le- 
Street, also near Sunderland, D. Near Backworth, 
Killingworth, and West Denton, N. 

3. G. Heimii. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 22; Turn. Muse. 9; Gr. 
Fl. Eds. 228; G. obtusum, Eng. Bot. 1407; 
Turn, Muse. 9. 

in meadows near Beamish, and on banks near the 
Law at South Shields, D. At Heddon-on-the- 
Wall, and near Wylam, N. At Cullercoats, N.— 
Mr. R. B. Bowman, Sp. 

4. G. fasciculare. 

Hook. and Tay. Musc. 23; Eng. Bot. 1245; 
Turn. Muse. t. 10; Gr. Fl. Eds, 228. 

On boggy ground on the banks of Tyne above Gates 
head, D.-. On stones ina rivulet above Edmond- 
byers, D.—Mr. J. Thornhill. At Prestwick Carr 
and in East Common Wood near Hexham, N. 

5. G. pyriforme. 

Hook. and Tay. Musc. 24; Eng. Bot. 413; Arn. 
Disp. Muse. 10; Gr. Fl. Eds. 229; Berwick 
Flora, ii. 54, 

In damp situations near Urpeth, Beamish, Kipp Hill, 
and Medomsley, 1). Near Hexham, Lemington, 
Benton, and Gosforth, N. On rocks at Ord Mill, 
near Berwick. —Dr. G. Johnston. 

6. G. tenue. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 24; Arn. Disp. Muse. 11; 
Gr. Fl. Eds. 229; Berwick Flora, ii. 55; G. 
paucifolium, Eng. Bot. 2506 ; Bryum paucifolium, 
Dick. Crypt. Fasc. iv. t. 11, f. 3; Dicranum 
cylindricum, Fl. Brit. 1221. 

On a Sandstone rock in the plantations above Ord 
Mill near Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

7. G. Donianum. 

Hook. and Tay. Musc. 25; Eng. Bot. 1582 ; 
Arn. Disp. Muse. 10. 

On rocks near the High Force, Teesdale, D.—Mr. 
R. B. Bowman, Sp. 

8. G. microstomum. 

Hook. and Tay. Musc. 26; Eng. Bot. 2215; Arn. 
Disp. Muse. 10; Gr. Fl. Eds. 229. 

In fields near Saltwellside, Gateshead, and Maiden 
Law, D. At Prestwick Carr, andin Dilston Park, 
N. 


21. ANICTANGIUM. 
1. A. ciliatum. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 27; Arn. Disp. Muse. 11 ; 
Berwick Flora, ii. 53 ; Gr. Fl. Eds. 229; Gym- 
nostomum ciliatum, Eng. Bot. 1179. 

On rocks in Waskerley Park, in Teesdale and Wear- 
dale, and on the banks of Derwent near Blanchland, 
D. On Shafto Crags, near Wallington, and on 
trees at Wardrew, N. 


22, DYPHYSCIUM. 
1. D, foliosum. 

Hook. and Tay. Musc. 32; Arn. Disp. Muse. 12; 
Buaxbaumia foliosa, Eng. Bot. 329; Sm. Fl. Brit. 
1148. 

Near the High Force and Cauldron Snout, Teesdale, 
D.—W. C. Trevelyan, Esq. ‘ 


23. TETRAPHIS. 
1. 'T. pellucida. 
Hook. and Tay. Muse. 33; Eng. Bot. 1020; 


ies) 


_ 


i) 


3. 


Mr. Wincun’s Flora of Northumberland, Se. 


Berwick Flora, ii. 53; Gr. Fl, Eds. 230; Arn. 
Disp. Muse. 14. 

In Cawsey, Ravensworth, and Beamish Woods, and 
on the banks of Derwent above Gibside, D. In 
Walbottle and Scotswood Denes, and in Oakwood 
and East Common Wood, N. On Murton Crags 
near Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

T. Browniana. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 33; Gr. Crypt. t. 169; 
FI. Edin. 230; Arn. Disp. Muse. 14; T. ovata, 
Hook. and Tay. Musc., Ist ed., 17; Brywm 
Brownianum, Dick. Crypt. Fasc. iv. t. 10, £16; 
Orthotrichum Brownianum, F). Brit. 1269 ; Grim- 
mia Browniana, Eng. Bot. t. 1422 (bad ). 

On ledges of Sandstone rocks in Cawsey Dene, D.— 
Mr. R. B. Bowman, Sp. In Twizell Dene, N.— 
Greville, Sps. from Dr. G. Johnston. 


24. SPLACHNUM. 


. S. sphericum. 


Hook. and Tay. Muse. 36; Eng. Bot. 1174; 
Arn. Disp. Muse. 12; Berwick Flora, ii. 53; S. 
gracile, Dick. Crypt. Fasc. iv. t. 10, f 5; S. 
ovatum, Eng. Bot. 1590. 

At Holliwell Moss and Ebchester, also on Cheviot 
and at Prestwick Carr, N. At Catcherside near 
Cambo, N.—W. C. Trevelyan, Esq. In Teesdale, 
D. not rare. 


. 8. mnioides, 


Hook, and Tay. Musc. 38; Eng. Bot. 1539 ; Arn. 
Disp. Muse. 13. 

Near the Cauldron Snout, Teesdale, D.—W. C. Tre- 
velyan, Esq. 


- S. ampullaceum. 


Hook. and Tay. Musc. 39; Eng. Bot. 144; Gr. 
Fl. Eds. 231; S. Turnerianum, Eng. Bot. 1116. 

At Prestwick Carr, and on the Muckle Moss, N. 
At Gold-hill, D. Near Darlington, D.—Mr. E. 
Robson, Sp. 


25. POLYTRICHUM. 


. P. undulatum. 


Hook. and Tay. Muse. 43; Eng. Bot. 1220; 
Berwick Flora, ii. 44; Brywn undulatum, Dill. 
Muse. t. 46, f. 18, 

Ou hedge banks and in denes. 

P. piliferum. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 44; Eng. Bot. 1199; 
Berwick Flora, ii. 43. 

On dry heaths and stone fences. 

P. juniperinum. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 45; Eng. Bot. 1200; Ber- 
wick Flora, 1143; P. strictum, Eng. Bot. 2435. 

On moors, frequent. 

P. commune. 

Hook. and Tay. Musc. 46; Eng. Bot. 1197; 
Berwick Flora, 242; 6 P. attenuatum, Eng. Bot. 
1198; Turner, Muse. 84; P. gracile, Eng. Bot. 
1827; Turner, Muse. 83. 

On moors, common. 


. P. alpinum. 


Hook. and Tay. Muse. 48; Eng. Bot. 1905; Gr. 
Fl. Eds. 246; Arn. Disp. Muse. 71 ; Berwick 
Flora, ii. 44. 

On Cheviot, Hedgehope, Simonside, and the banks 
of Beldon Bourn, N. On Swinhope, D. 


Mr. Wrncen’s Flora of Northumberland, &c. 


P. urnigerum. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 49; Eng. Bot. 1218; Gr. 
Fl. Eds. 246 ; Berwick Flora, ii. 44. 

On wet sandy banks, not rare. On Gateshead Fell and 
near Ravensworth, D. Near Pont Bourn.—Mr. 
J. Thornhill. Near Harlow Hill, and on Cheviot 
and Hedgehope, N. 

7. P. aloides. 

Hook. and Tay. Musc. 49; Eng. Bot. 1619; Ber- 
wick Flora, ii. 44; P. rubellum, Eng. Bot. 1939 ; 
Turner, Musc. 87; 8 P. Dicksoni, Eng. Bot. 1605. 

On moist banks, not uncommon. 

8. P. nanum. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 50; Eng. Bot. 1625; Ber- 
wick Flora, ii. 44; P. subrotwndum, Eng. Bot. 
1624; P. pumilum, Swartz. Muse. t. 9, f 19. 

On hedge banks and stone fences. On Newcastle 
Town Moor, also near Heddon-on-the- Wall, and 
in East Common Wood near Hexham, N. In the 
western part of the county of Durham, frequent. 
Near Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 


26. CINCLODOTUS. 
1. C. fontinaloides. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 51; Arn. Disp. Muse. 23 ; 
Gr. Fl. Eds. 231; Berwick Flora, ii. 50; T7i- 
chostomum fontinaloides, Turn. Muse. 41; fonti- 
nalis minor, Eng. Bot. 557. 

In Dalton Bourn on the Durham coast and in the 
Wear near Chester-le-Street new Bridge, D. In 
the Wansbeck at Wallington and Kirkwhelpington, 
also in the Tweed at Carham and near Coldstream, 


27. TORTULA. 
1. T. enervis. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 52; Supp. t. 2; T. vi- 
gida, Eng. Bot. 180. 

On walls at the Stoney Flat near Gateshead, and near 
Beamish Hall, also on Fulwell hills, D. 

2. T. convoluta. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 54; Berwick Flora, ii. 46 ; 
Eng. Bot. 2382; Turner, Muse. Hib. 149; Sm. 
FI. Brit. iii. 1253. 

On banks near Berwick, N., rare. —Dr. G. Johnston. 

3. 'T. revoluta. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 54; Berwick Flora, ii. 46 ; 
Arn. Disp. Muse. 37; T. nervosa, Eng. Bot. 
2383. 

On banks above New Mills near Berwick, N.—Dr. 
G. Johnston. 

4. T. muralis. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 55; Eng. Bot. 2033; Arm. 
Disp. Muse. 37; Berwick Flora, ii. 45. 

On walls and hedge banks, everywhere. 

5. T. ruralis. 

Hook. and Tay. Musc. 56; Eng. Bot, 2070; Gr. 
F). Eds. 231; Berwick Flora, il. 45. 

On the sea coast but never in fructification, and in the 
southern part of the county of Durham, frequent. 
At Saggerston Haugh and Muggleswick, D. At 
Dilston, near Hexham, N. Near Berwick.—Dr. 
G. Johnston. 

6. T. subulata. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 57; Eng. Bot. 1101 ; Arn. 
Disp. Musc. 38; Berwick Flora, ii. 45. 

On hedge banks, frequent. 
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7. T. unguiculata. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 57; Arn. Disp. Muse. 38 ; 
Berwick Flora, ii, 45; T. mucronulata, Eng. Bot. 
1299; T. aristata, Eng. Bot. 2393; T. barbata, 
Eng. Bot. 2391; T. apiculata, Eng. Bot. 2494 ; 
T. ericetorum, Eng. Bot. 2495. 

On walls and hedge banks, common. 

8. T. tortuosa. 

Hook. and Tay. Musc. 59; Eng. Bot. 1708; Gr. 
Fl. Eds. 232. 

On rocks at Cleadon, Boldon, and Fawdon Slate, 
in Bolihope Dene, also near Stanhope-in-Wear- 

dale and Middleton-in-'Teesdale, D. 

Near the coast it is seldom in fructification. 

9. T. fallac. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 60; Eng. Bot. 2179; Ber- 
wick Flora, ii. 45; T. imberbis, Eng. Bot. 2329 ; 
T. unguiculata, 2316; Turner, Muse. 47. 

On Gateshead Fell, Beamish Moor, at Sunnyside, and 
Painsher, also near Darlington D. Near Wylam 
and Hexham, N. Near Berwick.—Dr. G. John- 
ston. 

10. T. gracilis. 

& viridis, Hook. and Tay. Muse. 61; T. brevifolia, 
Eng. Bot. 2453; Fl. Brit. 1259; Barbula brevi- 
folia, Bridel. Meth. 92. 

In the dene between Oakwood House and Wylam, N. 
In bogs on the moors near Blanchland and Wol- 
singham, N. and D. 


28. ENCALY PTA. 
I. E. streptocarpa. 

Hook. and Tay. Musc. 62 ; Eng. Bot. 2163 ; Arn. 
Disp. Muse. 23. 

On rocks and stone fences at Roadley near Walling- 
ton, N.—W. C. Trevelyan, Esq. 

2. E. vulgaris. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 63; Turner, Musc. 17; 
Berwick Flora, ii. 52; Gr. Fl. Eds. 234; Brywm 
extinctorium, Eng. Bot. 558. 

On walls at Dilston Park near Hexham and near 
Ovingham, N. On the Roman Station near Lan- 
chester, and at East Morton, Dawden Tower, Clea- 
don, and in Teesdale, D. Near Berwick.—Dr. G. 
Jonnston. Near Crowhall and Hanshaw.—Mr. 
John Thompson. Near Crawcrook, D.—Mr. R. 
B. Bowman. 

3. E. ciliata. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 63; Eng. Bot. 1418; Gr. 
Fl. Eds. 234. 

Near the High Force, Teesdale, D. 


29. GRIMMIA. 
1. G. apocarpa. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 65; Eng. Bot. 1134; Ber- 
wick Flora, ii. 52; Gr. Fl. Eds. 234; G. rivu- 
laris, Eng. Bot. 1345; Turner, Muse. 21, t. 2, 
f.'2. 

On moist rocks and trees and in alpine rivulets, not 
rare. 

2, G. maritima. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 66 ; Berwick Flora, ii. 52 ; 
Eng. Bot. 1645; Gr. Fl. Eds, 234. 

On the sea coast near Dalton-le-Dale, D. On the 
Fern Islands and at Hudshead near Berwick.— 
Dr. G. Johnston. Near Scremmerston, N. 
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3. G. pulvinata. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 68; Eng. Bot. 1728; Ber- 
wick Flora, ii, 52; Dicranum pulvinatum, FI. 
Brit. 1214. 

On walls, everywhere. 

4. G. tricophylla. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 68; Grev. Crypt. FI. t. 
100; Arn. Disp. Muse. 21. 

On Alnwick Moor, N. On the banks of Waskerley 
Bourn and near Allansford, D. On rocks at the 
Cauldron Snout, Teesdale, D.—W. C. Trevelyan, 

sq. 


30. PTEROGONIUM. 
1. T. filiforme. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 75 ; Eng. Bot. 2297; Arn. 
Disp. Muse. 49; P. ccespitosum, Eng. Bot. 2526 ; 
Hypnum cylindricum, Dicks. Crypt. Fasc. ii. 12. 

On Porphyritie rocks in the denes above Wooler, N. 
—Dr. G. Johnston. 


31. WEISSIA. 
1. W. nigrita. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 78; Arn. Disp. Musc. 26 ; 
Grimmia nigrita, Eng. Bot. 1825. 

In the second field from the Tees between Whey-syke 
House and Harewood Bourn, D.—Mr. R. B. 
Bowman, Sp. 

2. W. lanceolata. 

Hook. and Tay. Musc. 80; Gr. Fl. Eds. 236; 
Arn. Disp. Muse. 24; Grimmia lanceolata, Eng. 
Bot. 1408. 

On banks near Whitburn, Boldon, and Cleadon, and 
on walis near Hedworth and Jarrow, D. 

3. W. cirrata. 

Hook. and Tay. Musc. 82; Gr. Fl. Eds. 237; 
zrimmia cirrata, Eng. Bot. 2356; G. Dicksoni, 
Eng. Bot. 1420. 

On the banks of hedges and in meadows, not rare near 
Newcastle, N. and D. 

4. W. curvirostra. 

Hook. and Tay. Musc. 84; Arn. Disp. Muse. 25 ; 
Berwick Flora, ii. 50; Grimmia recurvirostra, 
Eng. Bot. 1438. 

On Cheviot and Hedgehope, also on walls at West 
Denton, near Wylam, and in Wallbottle Dene, N. 
At Darlington, also near Beamish Hall, and on 
Gateshead Fell, D. In Stella Dene, D.—Mr. R. 
B. Bowman. 

5. W. controversa. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 84; Arn. Disp. Muse. 25 ; 
Berwick Flora, ii. 50; Grimmi« controversa, Eng. 
Bot. 1367; Turner, Musc. 27. 

On walls at Dilston Park and at Fallowlees Bourn, 
N. At Beamish, Urpeth, and Gateshead Fell, D. 
Near Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

6. W. recurvata. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 85; Gr. Fl. Eds. 237; 
Grimmia recurvata, Eng. Bot. 1489; Turner, 
Muse. 24. 

On Sandstone rocks in Cawsey Wood, Stella Dene, 
and at Pont Bourn near Hamsterley, D. In Scots- 
wood, Denton, and Wallbottle Denes, N. Near 
East Ord, N.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

7. W. verticillata. 
Hook. and Tay. Muse. 86; Gr. Fl. Eds, 238 ; 


— 
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Berwick Flora, ii. 50 ; Grimmia verticillata, Eng. 
Bot. 1258; Turner, Muse. 31. 

On the banks of Tyne at Warden Mill, and of the 
Deals Water at Dilston, N. Near Berwick, and 
in Twizell Dene near the bridge.—Dr. G. John- 
ston. Near Crowhall, N.—Mr. J. Thompson, Sp. 
In the Ouse Bourn near Haddrick’s Mill, also near 
Cullercoats, N.—Mr. R. B. Bowman. 

This moss will usually be found encrusted with car- 
bonate of lime. 

. W. acuta. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 87; Gr. Fl. Eds, 238; 
Grimmia acuta, Eng. Bot. 1644; Turner, Muse. 
29. 

On the banks of Beldon Bourn above Blanchland, 
and in East Common Wood near Hexham, N. 


32. DICRANUM. 

. D. bryoides. 

Hook. and Tay, Musc. 88; Eng. Bot. 625; Ber- 
wick Flora, ii. 48; Swartz. Muse. t. 2, f.4; 
Turner, Muse. t. 53; D. viridulum, Eng. Bot. 
1368; 8 D. osmundioides, Eng. Bot. 1662. 

a In fields, meadows, and woods. fon the heath at 
Prestwick Carr, in Dilston Park, and on moors 
near Blanchland, N. In Waskerley Park, D. 
Near Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

D. adiantoides. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 90; Berwick Flora, ii. 49 ; 
Gr. Fl. Eds. 238; Turner, Muse. 57 ; Hypnum 
adiantoides, Eng. Bot. 264. 

In meadows, fields, and woods. 

D. taxifolium. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 91; Gr. Fl. Eds. 238; 
Berwick Flora, ii. 49; Hypnum tarifolium, Eng. 
Bot. 416; Dill. Muse. t. 34, fi 2. 

In fields, meadows, and woods, N. and D. Near Ber- 
wick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

D. glaucum. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 92; Eng. Bot. 2166; Ber- 
wick Flora, ii. 47; Brywm glaucum, Dill. Musc. 
t. 46, f. 20, and t. 83, f 8. 

In bogs on moors, frequent. 

D. longifolium. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 93, Arn. Disp. Muse. 29. 

In Waskerley Park, D., but not in fructification. 

The Durham plant agrees with specimens from Scot- 
land named by Dr. Greville, but is much larger, 
and its leaves more curved than those of D. longifo- 
lium, of Swartz. Many years ago, Turner would 
not allow my plant to be the true D. longifolium of 
the foreign botanists, but declined naming it. 

D. cerviculatum. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 93; Eng. Bot. 1661; Gr. 
Fl. Eds. 239; D. pusillum, Eng. Bot. 2491; D. 
uncinatum, Eng. Bot. 2261. 

At Prestwick Carr, N. On the banks of Beldon and 
Nucton Bourns above Blanchland, D. and N. 

D. fleauosum. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 94; Eng. Bot. 1491; Gr. 
Fl. Eds. 239; 6 nigro viride, Sphagnum alpinum, 
Dill. Muse. t. 47, f. 33, and t. 32, f. 3. 

At Prestwick Carr, N. On Holliwell Moss between 
Nucton and Beldon Bourns, N. and D. On 
Hedgehope and Cheviot, N. 

. D. polycarpum. 
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Hook. and Tay. Muse. 96; Sm. Fl. Brit. iii. 1227 ; ;2. T. canescens. 


Eng. Bot. 2269 ; Berwick Flora, MSS. 

On rocks in Humbledon Dene above Wooler, N.— 

Dr. G. Johnston. 
9. D. squarrosum. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 98; Eng. Bot. 2004; Gr. 
F). Eds. 240; Berwick Flora, ii. 48. 

On Beamish Moor, and on the banks of Hishope 
Bourn, D. On Hedgehope and Cheviot, N. 

10. D. pellucidum. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 98; Eng. Bot. 1346; Gr. 
Fl. Eds. 240; Berwick Flora, ii. 48. 

In Cawsey Wood, on Beamish Moor, by Pont Bourn, 
also in Ravensworth and Gibside Woods, D. In 
Walbottle and Scotswood Denes, at Prestwick 
Carr, and in Dilston Park, N. Near Berwick.— 
Dr. G. Johnston. 

11. D. crispum. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 99; Eng- Bot.1151; Arn. 
Disp. Muse. 33 ; Berwick Flora, ii. 47. 

On Urpeth and Beamish Moors, D. Below Shores- 
wood Hall. —Dr. Thompson. In the dene below 
Allerton Mill, N.—Dr. G. Johnston, 

12. D. undulatum. 

Hook. and Tay. Musc. 100; Eng. Bot. 2260; Gr. 
Fl. Eds, 240; Berwick Flora, i. 47 ; D. polyse. 
tum, Swartz. Musc. t. 3, f. 5. 

On Gateshead and Ravensworth Fells, also near Fel- 
don Lead Mill, D. In Dilston Park, and East 
Common Wood near Hexham, N. Near Crow. 
hall, N.—Mr. J. Thompson, Sp. Near Berwick. — 
Dr. G. Johnston. 

13. D. scoparium, 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 101; Berwick Flora, ii. 
47; D. majus, Eng. Bot. 1490; Bryuwm scopa- 
rium, Eng. Bot. 354. 

On moors and in woods, frequent. 

14. D. fuscescens. 

Turner, Muse. 60; Fl. Brit. 1204; Eng. Bot. 
1597 ; Gr, FJ. Eds. 241; D. scoparium @, Hook. 
and Tay. Musc. 101. 

On rocks near Heddon-on-the- Wall, N. On stone 
fences in Muggleswick and Waskerley Parks, also 
on the Weardale and Teesdale Moors, D. 

15. D. variwm. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 102; Berwick Flora, ii. 
47; Eng. Bot. 1215; Gr. Fl. Eds. 241; D. 7i- 
gidulum, Eng. Bot. 1439 ; D. rufescens, Eng. Bot. 
1216; Bryum rufescens, Dill. Muse. t. 50, f. 59. 

a In fields and meadows. 

8 Appears to be merely tinged by moss water. 

16, D. hetcromallum. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 103; Eng. Bot. 1272; Gr. 
Fl. Eds. 241; Berwick Flora, ii. 48; D. inter- 
ruptum, Eng. Bot. 2508; Dill. Muse. t. 47, f. 
37, 38. 

On moist banks, not rare, N. and D. Near Berwick, 
and in Twizell Dene, N.—Dr. G. Johnston. Near 
Crowhall, N.—Mr. J. Thompson, Sp. 


33. TRICHOSTOMUM. 
1. T. lanuginosum. 

Hook, and Tay. Musc. 105; Eng. Bot. 1348 ; Gr. 
Fl. Eds. 242; Berwick Flora, ii. 51. 

On rocks at Shewing Shields, Simonside, Hedgehope, 
and Cheviot, N. On moors near Urpeth, Wasker- 
ley, in Teesdale, and similar situations in the north- 
west of the county of Durham, abundant. 
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Hook. and Tay. Musc. 106; Eng. Bot. 2434; Gr. 
Fl. Eds. 242 : Berwick Flora, ii. 51 ; T. ericoides, 
Eng. Bot. 1991; Turner, Muse. 38. ik 

On rocks near Cawsey Arch, Gateshead Fell, Ravens- 
worth Fell, and on moors in Teesdale, also near 
Blanchland, D. On Simonside, Cheviot, and 
Hedgehope, N. 

3. T. heterostichum. 

Hook. and ‘Tay. Muse. 106 ; Eng. Bot. 1347 ; Gr. 
Fl. Eds. 242 ; Berwick Flora, ii. 51. 

On rocks and stones in the west of the county of Dur- 
ham, frequent. At Wardrew, and on Simonside, 
Hedgehope, and Cheviot, N. 

4. T. microcarpon. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 107; Eng. Bot. 1440; 
Arn. Disp. Muse. 22. 

On Cheviot, Hedgehope, and Alnwick Moor, N. 

5. T. aciculare. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 107; Gr. Fl. Eds. 243 ; 
Berwick Flora, ii. 51; Dicranum aciculare, Eng. 
Bot. 1978; Turner, Muse. 67. 

On stones and rocks in sub-alpine rivulets, not rare. 
In Scotswood Dene, Dilston Park, in Wooler Wa- 
ter above Langley-ford, in the Wansbeck near Wal- 
lington. In Reedsdale) N.—W. C. Trevelyan, 

Sq: 
6. T. fasciculare. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 108; Eng. Bot, 2005; Gr. 
Fl. Eds. 243. 

On Beamish Moor and in Cawsey Dene, and on 
moors in the west of the county of Durham, fre- 
quent. On Simonside, Hedgehope, and Cheviot, N. 

7. T. polyphyllum. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 108; Gr. Fl. Eds. 243 ; 
Berwick Flora, ii. 51; Dicranum polyphyllum, 
Eng. Bot. 1217. 

On rocks on Holliwell Moss near Blanchland, N. 
By Howdon Bourn, D.—Mr. J. Thornhill. 

This plant, so common in the vicinity of the Cumber- 
land lakes, is rare on the east side of the island. 


34, LEUCODON. 
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- L. sciuroides. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 112; Arn. Disp. Musc. 
50; Dicranum sciuroides, Eng. Bot. 1903. 

On rocks in Castle Eden Dene, and on trees near 
Lamesley, Beamish, and Cawsey, D. Above 
Langley Ford at the foot of Cheviot, and in Dilston 
Park, N. 


35, DIDYMODON. 
- D. purpureum. 

Hook. and ‘lay. Muse. 113; Gr. Fl. Eds. 244 ; 
Berwick Flora, ii. 46; Dicranum purpureum, 
Eng. Bot. 2262; D. strictum, Eng. Bot. 1294; 
D. bipartitum, Eng. Bot. 2357; D. Celsii, Eng. 
Bot. 2418. 

On the ground and hedge banks. 
heathy part of Prestwick Carr, 
Smith.—See Eng. Bot. 1294. 

2. D. rigidulum. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 117; Arn. Disp. Musc. 
35; Trichostomum lineare, Eng. Bot. 1598. 'T. 
rigidulum, Eng. Bot. 2178; Turner, Muse. 34. 

On rocks in the Ouse Bourn, near Haddrick’s Mill, 
and near Wylam, N. Onrocks by the Tyne above 


Very large on the 
N. D. strictum of 
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Hebburn Quay, and on the banks of Feldon and 
Pont Bourns, D 

3. D. trifarium. 


Mr. Winceu’s Flora,of Northumberland, Sc. 


On Limestone rocks at Carham and Wark on the 
Tweed, N. On rocks at Easington House below 
Belford, N.—Dr. G, Johnston. 


Hook. and Tay. Muse. 118; Gr. Fl. Eds. 244 ;} 6. O. diaphanum. 


Berwick Flora, ii. 46; Trichostomum linoides, 
Eng. Bot. 2295; T. trifariwn, Eng. Bot. 1707. 

By the High Force of Tees, and above Stanhope in 
Weardale, D. At Prestwick Carr, N. Near 
Berwick.— Dr. G. Johnston. 

4. D. capillaceum. 
Hook. and Tay. Musc. 119; Gr. Fl. Eds. 224 ; 
Trichostomum capillaceum, Eng. Bot. 1152. 

On Cheviot, Hedgehope, and in Vecket Wood, N. On 
Boldon and Cleadon Hills, also in Bolyhope Dene, 
near Stanhope in Weardale, and in Teesdale, D. 

5. D. heteromallum. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 119; Gr. Fl. Eds. 244 ; 
Grimmia heteromalla, Eng. Bot. 1899; Grimmia 
homomalla, Eng. Bot. 1900. 

On Simonside, Cheviot, and in East Common Wood 
near Hexham, N. By Feldon and Winlaton 
Bourne, D. By Nuckton and Beldon Bourns, N. 
and D. 


36. FUNARIA. 

. F. hygrometrica. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 121; Gr. Fl. Eds. 247; 
Berwick Flora, ii. 39; Brywm hygrometricum, 
Eng. Bot. 342. 

On walls and hedge banks, but most frequent on old 
pit heaps and coal ashes. 

This moss is abundant on the lava of Vesuvius. 

F. Muhlenbergii. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 122 ; 
Arn. Disp. Muse. 42. 

Near Darlington, D.—Mr. Backhouse. 


37. ORTHOTRICHUM. 
. O. cupulatum. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 125; Gr. Fl. Eds, 248; 
Berwick Flora, ii. 40; O. anomalum, Eng. Bot. 
1423; O. nudum, Eng. Bot. 1325. 

On rocks in the river Wear near Chester-le-Street 
New Bridge, and in Waskerley Bourn near Wol- 
singham, D. In rivulets near Berwick.—Dr. G. 
Johnston. 

2. O. anomalum. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 126; Gr. Fl. Eds. 247; 
Arn. Disp. Musc. 13; Berwick Flora, ii. 40; 
Eng. Bot 2696; Bryum striatum 8, Dill. Muse. 
t. 55, f. 9. 

On rocks at Cleadon and Boldon, and on walls at 
Saltwellside, D. Near Berwick.—Dr. G. John- 
ston. At Penpeugh, N.—Mr. John Thompson, 

3. O. Drummondii. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 126; Supp. t. 4; Gr. 
Crypt. Fl. t. 115; Berwick Flora, ii. 40. 

Upon Alder trees on the banks of Wooler Water below 
Langley Ford, N.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

4, O. affine. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 127; Eng. Bot. 1323; 
Berwick Flora, ii. 41; Gr. Fl. Eds, 248. 

8 O. pumilum, Eng. Bot. 2168; Turner, Musc. 98. 

On trees, not uncommon. Near Berwick.—Dr. G. 
Johnston. . 

5. O. rupincola. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 127; Gr. Fl. Eds, 248; 

Berwick Flora, ii. 41. 
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Hook. and Tay. Muse. 128; Eng. Bot. 1324: 
Gr. Fl. Eds. 249; O. aristatum, Turner, Muse. 
t. 9, f. 2; Fl. Brit. 1265. 

On: trees at Painsher, Hollinside, Cawsey, and 
Lamesley, and at East Morton, D. Near Gosforth 
and Fenham, N. 

7. O. rivulare. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 128; Eng. Bot. 2188 ; 
Turner, Muse. 96, t. 8. 

On stones in Cawsey Bourn, and in the Wear at 
Chester-le-Street New Bridge, D 

8. O. striatum. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 128; Eng. Bot. 2187; Gr. 
FI. Eds. 250; Berwick Flora, ii. 42. 

On trees, frequent. 

9. O. erispum. 

Hook, and Tay. Muse. 133; Eng. Bot. 996; Gr. 
Fl. Eds. 248 ; Berwick Flora, ii. 41. 

On trees, common. 

10. O. Hutchinsic. 

Hook. and Tay. 131; Eng. Bot. 2523 ; Arn. Disp. 
Muse. 18. 

On trees in Teesdale near Cronkley Fell, D.—W. 
C. Trevelyan, Esq. 

11. O. pulchellum. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 134; Eng. Bot. 1787; Gr. 
Fl. Eds. 249; Berwick Flora, ii, 41. 

On trees in Cawsey Wood, January, 1801, and at 
Gibside, Allansford, and Hamsterley, 1802, D. 
Behind Fenham, on Neweastle Town Moor, N., 
1803. In Longridge Dene near Berwick.—Dr. G. 
Johnston. Near Crowhall, N.—Mr. J. Thompson, 


38. NECKERA. 
1. N. crispa. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 136; Gr. Fl. Eds. 251; 
Turner, Muse. 101 ; Hypnum crispum, Eng. Bot. 
617. 

In Cawsey, Painsher, Friarside, and Gibside Woods, 
in Castle Eden Dene, and woods above Derwent 
Bridge, also in Weardale, D. In woods on the 
banks of Irthing near Wardrew, and at the foot of 
Cheviot, N. Onthe banks of Fallowlees Bourn, 
N.—W. C. Trevelyan, Esq. 


39. ANOMODON. 
1. A. curtipendulum. 

Hook. and Tay. Musc. 137; Gr. Fl. Eds. 250 ; 
Neckera curtipendula, Eng. Bot. 1444. 

On trees on Waskerley Bourn, on Muggleswick Park 
wall, on the banks of the Derwent near Allansford 
and on trees in Howns Wood near Lanchester, D. 
On the south bank of the Derwent near Crook Oak, 
D.—Mr. J. Thornhill. 

2. A. viticulosum. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 138; Gr. Fl. Eds. 250 ; 
Berwick Flora, ii. 35; Neckera viticulosa, Tur- 
ner, Muse. 103; Hypnum viticulosum, Eng. Bot. 
265. 

In woods and on Limestone rocks in the denes on the 
coast, N. and D., but seldom in fructification, On 
rocks in Humbledon Dene above Wooler, N.— 
Dr, G. Johnston. 
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40. DALTONIA. 
1. D. heteromalla, 
Hook. and Tay, Muse. 139; Arn. Disp. Muse. 55; 
Neckera heteromalla, Eng. Bot. 1180. 
Et trees near Kibblesworth, D. Near Wardrew, 


41, FONTINALIS. 
1. F. antipyretica. 
Hook. and Tay. Muse. 140; Eng. Bot. 859 ; Gr. 
Fl. Eds. 251; Berwick Flora, i ii. 35. 
In the Tweed near Carham, Wark, and Norham, N. 
In rivers and brooks, N. and D., not very common. 
2. F. squamosa, 
Hook. and Tay. Muse. 141; Eng. Bot. 1861; 
Gr. Fl. Eds, 251; Turner, Musc. 199. 
In the river Wear near Lumley Castle, and in the 
dees above Middleton, D. In Wooler Water, 


42, BARTRAMIA. 
1. B. pomiformis. 

Hook. and Tay. Musc. 144; Eng. Bot. 998; Gr. 
Fl. Scot. 252. 

8 major, Hook. and Tay. Muse. 145; Berwick 
Flora, ii. 35 ; B. crispa, Eng. Bot. 1526 ; Swartz, 
Muse. 73; Ann. of Bot. i. 527. 

co On hedge banks near Gateshead, Ravensworth, 
Gibside, and Busty Bank, D. Near Hexham, N. 
& on rocks at Siewing Shields, on Cheviot, and 
above Blanchland, also in Allendale and in the 
Roman Foss at Walwick, N. On the banksof Fal- 
lowlees Bourn, and on Cottingham Hope, Reeds- 
dale, N.—W. C, Trevelyan, Esq. Near Burn 
House Coan Wood, N.—Mr. J. Thompson. On 
Redwell Hills near Pontop Pike, and in Waskerley 
and Feldon Denes, D. Near Edmond Byers, D. 
—Mr. J. Thornhill. 

& Occurs in subalpine situations; @ in the lower part 
of the country. 

2. B. ithyphylla. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 145; 
Arn. Disp. Muse. 40. 

On Cheviot, and in Allendale and Teesdale, also on 
a wall at Eal’s Bridge near Blanchland, N. Near 
Edmondbyers, and at Healey Field, also near Caul- 
dron Snout, D. On banks near Crowhall, N.—Mr. 
Jno. Thompson. 

This is Bartramia pomiformis, of Swartz, Musc. 73; 
according to specimens from the author, 

3. B. gracilis. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 146; Eng, Bot. 1826; 
Arn. Disp. Muse. 40; B. Aidiri, Schw. Supp. 
49, t. 59. 

sByirebePe Bourn, Weardale, D.—W, C. Trevelyan, 

Sq: 
4, B. Guiana: 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 146; Gr. Fl. Eds, 252; 
Berwick Flora, ii. 36; Bryum fontanum, Eng. 
Bot. 390. 

In wet places and bogs, frequent. 

5, B. arcuata. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 148; Gr. Fl. Eds. 253 ; 
Berwick Flora, ii. 36; Eng. Bot, 1237; Tur- 
ner, Musc. 109 ; Mnium arctuatum, Dick. Crypt. 
Fase. iii. 2, t. 7, face 

In woods at the foot of Cheviot and ie eae N. 
On moors near Feldon Lead Mill, D, 


Eng. Bot. 1710 ; 
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43. HOOKERIA. 
1. H. lucens. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 149; Gr. Fl. ute 253 ; 
Berwick Flora, ii. 35; Eng. Bot. 1902 5 Hyp- 
num lucens, Fl. Brit. 1295 ; ‘Turner, Muse. 155. 

In woods near Newcastle, not rare. In Scotswood 
and Heaton Denes, N. In Cawsey, Gibside, and 
Ravensworth Woods, D. On rocks at Hudshead 
and other places near Berwick. —Dr. G. Johnston. 


44. HYPNUM. 
1. H. trichomanoides. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 152; Eng. 
Gr. Fl. Eds. 253. 

In woods, not rare. 

2. H. complanatum. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 152; Eng. 
Gr. Fl. Eds. 253; Berwick Flora, i 

On trees in woods, frequent. 

3. H. riparium. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 152 ; 
Gr. Fl. Eds. 254. 

In the water course of Derwent Coat Forge, D. At 
Prestwick Carr, N. 

4, H. undulatum. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 153; Eng. Bot. 1181; 
Gy. Fl. Eds. 254; Berwick Flora, i li. 34. 

In every wood near Newcastle, N.and D. On Che- 
viot and the adjoining hills, N.k—Dr. G. Johnston. 

5. H. denticulatum. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 153; Eng. Bot. 1260; 
Gr. Fl. Eds. 254; Berwick Flora, ii. 34; H. 
Donianum, Eng. Bot. 1446. 

In woods and on hedge banks, frequent. 

6. H. medium. ; 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 154; Eng, Bot. 1274; 
Arn. Disp. Muse. 67; H. tienen Eng. Bot. 
1922. 

On trees near Cleadon, Boldon,and Cocken, D. At 
Beaufront near Hexham, N 

7. H. tenellum. 

Hook. and Tay. Musc. 155; Eng. Bot. 1859; 
Gr. Fl. Eds. 254. 

On rocks in Cawsey Wood, D. 

& H. serpens. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 155; Eng. Bot. 1037; 
Gr. FI. Eds. 255 ; Berwick Flora, li. 26. 

In every wood near Nencaaie! 

9. H. populeum. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 157; Gr. Fl. Eds. 255 ; 
Berwick Flora, ii. 26; H. impleawm, Eng. Bot. 
1584; Turner, Muse. 173, t. 16. 

On stones in elds near Gateshead, and in Urpeth, 
Beamish, and Ravensworth Woods, also in Was- 
kerley and Cawsey Denes, D. In_ Scotswood, 
Horsley, and Jesmond Denes, and in Dilston Park, 

Near Berwick.—Dr. G, Johnston. 
10. H. Schreberi. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 159; Eng. Bot. 1621 
Gr. Fl. Eds, 255; Berwick Flora, ii. 28. 

In Cawsey Wood, D. On Newcastle Town Moor 
also near Blanchland, N. Near Berwick.—Dr. 
G. Johnston. 

Hi. straminewm. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 160; Eng. Bot. 2465 ; 
Arn. Disp. Muse. 60. 

In bogs near Muggleswick, D., but not in fructification. 


Bot. 1493; 


Bot. 1492 ; 
li. 34, 


Eng. Bot. 2060; 
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12. H. murale. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 161; Turner, Musc. 166; 
H. confertum, Eng. Bot. 1038; H. abbreviatum, 
Hedw. Muse. t. 65, f 1; Northumberland and 
Durham Guide, i. 113, and Addenda, 24. 

On walls near Bywell, and in Walbottle Dene, N. 
On Gateshead Fell, and on stones in a rivulet near 
Ravensworth, also at Spring Houses near Muggles- 
wick, on the banks of ‘Tyne near the Redheugh, at 
Painsher, and in Dalton Dene, D. 

13. H. purum. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 162; Eng. Bot. 1599; 
Gr. Fl). Eds. 255; Berwick Flora, ii. 28; H. 
illecebrum, Eng. Bot. 2189 ; Dill. Musc. t. 40, f. 
45. 

In woods and on shady banks, everywhere. 

14. H. plumosum. 

Hook, and ‘Tay. Muse, 162; Eng. Bot. 2071; 
Gr. Fl. Eds. 256; Berwick Flora, ii. 26; 
Turner, Muse. 172, t. 15, f 1; H. alpinun, 
Eng. Bot. 1496; Turner, Muse. 192. 

On stones in Pont Bourn and the Derwent above 
Blanchland, also in Cawsey Wood and near Der- 
went Coat, In the bourn in Heaton and 
Scotswood Denes, also in Oakwood and Dilston 
Park, D. Near Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

15. H. polyanthos. 

Hook. and Tay. Musc. 164; Arn. Disp. Muse. 
69; Berwick Flora, ii. 27; Leskea polyantha, Gr. 
Crypt. t. 151. 

On apple, and at the foot of hawthorn trees near 
Darlington.—Mr. Backhouse. In the dene above 
‘Twizell Castle Bridge, N.—Rev. A. Baird. Near 
Croft, D.—Rev. James Dalton. 

16. H. sericeum. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 165; Gr. Fl. Eds. 256 ; 
Eng. Bot. 1445; Arn. Disp. Muse. 64; Ber- 
wick Flora, ii. 27. 

On rocks, stone walls, and the trunks of trees, but not 
very common, N.and D. Near Wallington, N.— 
W. C. Trevelyan, Esq. About Berwick.—Dr. G. 

Johnston. 
17. H. salebrosum. 

Hook, and Tay. Muse. 166; Gr. Crypt. t. 184. 

In boggy places in Ravensworth, Cawsey, and Bea- 
mish Woods, D. 

18. H. lutescens. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 166; Eng. Bot. 1301 ; 
Gyr. F]. Eds. 257; Berwick Flora, ii. 27. 

On Boldon and Cleadon Hills, and at Painsher, D. 
Near Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

19. H. nitens. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 176; Eng. Bot. 1646; 
Sm. FI. Brit. iii, 1316; Berwick Flora, ii. 
28. 

In bogs on the Wolsingham Moors, D., but not in 
fruit. In Haiden Dene, near Berwick. —Dr. G. 
Johnston. 

20. H. albicans. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 167; Eng. Bot. 1300; 
Gr. Fl. Eds. 257; Berwick Flora, ii. 28. 

On Gateshead Fell, D. On Holy Island, N. On 


Spittle and Scremmerston Links, N.—-Dr. G. 
Johnston. 


21. H. alopecurum. 
Hook. and Tay. Muse. 168; Eng. Bot. 1182 ; 
Gr. Fl. Eds. 258 ; Berwick Flora, ii. 30. 
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In woods on the banks of the Irthing near Wardrew, 
in Dilston Park and East Common Wood, also at 
the foot of Cheviot, N. On Allen Banks, N. 
—Mr. Jno. Thompson. In Cawsey Dene and 
most of the woods in the west of the county of 
Durham. 

22. H. dendroides. 

Hook. and Tay. Musc. 168; Eng. Bot. 1565; 
Gr. Fl. Eds. 258 ; Berwick Flora, ii. 30. 

In woods near Lamesley, and at Cawsey Wood, also 
near the Redheugh, D. At the foot of Cheviot 
and Hedgehope, in East Common Wood, Tecket 
Wood, and in the vicinity of Gilsland, N. Near 
Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. Near Crowhall, N. 
—Mr. Jno. Thompson. 

23. H. curvatum. 

Hook. and Tay. Musc. 169; Eng. Bot. 1566; 
Gy. Fl. Eds. 258; Berwick Flora, ii, 30. 

On trees, not rare. Near Berwick.—Dr. G. John- 
ston. 

24, H. myosuroides. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 169; Eng. Bot. 1567 ; 
Gr. FI]. Eds. 258; Berwick Flora, ii. 30. 

In Cawsey, Beamish, and Ravensworth Woods, D. 
In Dilston Park, East Common Wood, and at the 
foot of Cheviot, N. In the neighbourhood of Ber- 
wick.—Dr. G. Johnston. On the banks of Fal- 
lowlees Bourn, N.—W. C. Trevelyan, Esq. 

25. H. splendens. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 170; Eng. Bot. 1424; 
Gr. Fl. Eds. 259; Berwick Flora, ii. 28. 

In woods and on moors, frequent. 

26. H. proliferum. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 170; Eng. Bot. 1494 ; 
Gr. Fl. Eds. 259; Berwick Flora, ii. 29. 

In woods, common. 

27. H. prelongum. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 172; Eng. Bot. 2035 ; 
Gr. Fl. Eds. 259; Berwick Flora, ii. 29; H. 
Stokesii, Eng. Bot. 2036. 

In woods, frequent. 

28. H. flagellare. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 174; Arn. Disp. Musc. 
64; H. wmbratum, Eng. Bot. 2565; Turner, 
Muse. 158. : 

On dripping rocks near the upper end of Waskerley 
Dene near Wolsingham, 

29. H. abietinwm. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 174; Eng. Bot. 2037 ; 
Arn. Disp. Muse. 64; Turner, Muse. 162. 

On the Magnesian Limestone at Boldon, Cleadon, 
and Ryhope, D., but never in fructification. 

30. H. piliferum. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 175; Eng. Bot. 1516; 
Gr. Fl. Eds. 259. 

Near Painsher, D. 
Hexham, N. 

31. H. rutabulum. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 176; Gr, Fl. Eds. 260 ; 
Berwick Flora, ii. 29; H. crenulatum, North- 
umberland and Durham Guide, 108, No. 997; 
Eng. Bot. 1261 ; H. brevirostre, Eng. Bot. 1647. 

On trees and stone walls, common. 

H. crenulatum is a woodland variety, and from that 
circumstance owes its peculiar habit. 

32. H. velutinwm. 

Hook. and Tay. Musc. 177; Gr. Fl. Eds. 260 ; 

Eng. Bot. 1568; Berwick Flora, ii. 29; H. 


In East Common Wood near 
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intricatum, Eng. Bot. 2421; H. Teesdalii, Dicks. 
Crypt. Fase. iv. 16; Eng. Bot. 203. 
In woods and on hedge banks, not rare. 
3. H. ruscifolium. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 177; Eng. Bot. 1275; 
Gr. FI. Eds. 260; Berwick Flora, ii. 30. 

In rivulets and pools of water, not rare. 

34. H. striatum. 

Hook. and Tay. Musc. 178; Eng. Bot. 1648; 
Gr. Fl. Eds. 261; Berwick Flora, ii. 29. 

In woods, denes, and on hedge banks, frequent. 

35. H.. confertum. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 178; Gr. Fl. Eds. 261 ; 
Eng. Bot. 2407; Berwick Flora, ii. 30; H. 
serrulatum, Eng. Bot. 1262. 

On walls near Urpeth, and trees in Cawsey Wood, 
also on Gateshead Fell, and at Spring Houses near 
Muggleswick, D. In Heaton Wood, Oak Wood, 
and Dilston Park, N. 

36. H. cuspidatum. 

Hook. and Tay. Musc. 178; Eng. Bot. 2407; 
Gr. Fl. Eds. 261; Turner, Musc. 177; Ber- 
wick Flora, ii. 28. 

In bogs, common. 

37. H. cordifolium. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 179; Eng. Bot. 1447; 
Gr. Fl. Eds, 261; Arn. Disp. Muse. 66. 

In fruit in old pit holes, on Newcastle Town Moor, 
also on the Muckle Moss, and at Prestwick Carr, N. 
In bogs on moors near Blanchland, and at the source 
of Horsley Hope Bourn, also near the Smelt Mill 
Forge at Team, D. Near Crowhall Mill, N.— 
Mr. J. ‘Thompson. 

38. H. polymorphum. 

Hook. and Tay. Musc. 179; Eng. Bot. t. 2671; 
H. chrysophyllum, Bridel. Muse. ii. 2, f. 2; 
Hedw. Musc. 66; Northumberland and Dur- 
ham Guide, i. 113, and Addenda, 24. 

In fallow fields near Medomsley and Lanchester, also 
near Lamesley, and Ravensworth, D. 

The specimen figured in Eng. Bot. grew near Lan- 
chester. 

39. H. stellatwmn. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 180; Eng. Bot. 1302; 
Gr, Fl. Eds 262; Berwick Flora, ii. 31. 

In bogs near Feldon Lead Mill, and on Ravensworth 
Fell, D. At Prestwick Carr, and on moors beyond 
Blanchland, N. Near Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

40. H. loreum. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 181; Eng. Bot. 2072; 
Gr. Fl. Eds, 262; Berwick Flora, ii. 31. 

In woods, common. 

4]. H. triquetrum. 

Hook. and Tay. Musc. 182; Eng. Bot. 1622; 
Gr. Fl. Eds. 262; Berwick Flora, ii. 31. 

In woods, abundant. 

42. H. squarrosum, 

Hook. and Tay. Musc. 182; Eng. Bot. 1593; 
Gr. FI. Eds, 262. 

In woods, and on moors, abundant. 

43. H. filicinum. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 183; Eng. Bot. 1570; 
Gr. Fl. Eds. 263; Berwick Flora, ii. 32. 

On bogs and by rivulets. 

44. H. palustre. 

Hook. and Tay, Musc. 185; Eng. Bot. 1655; 

Gr. Fl., Eds. 263; Berwick Flora, ii. 33; 
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H. luridum, Hedw. St. Cr. iv. t.38 ; H. flwviatile, 
Eng. Bot. 1303 ; Turner, Musc. 192; H. adna- 
tum, Turner, Muse. 163; Eng. Bot. 2406. 

In the river Derwent, in Pont, Waskerley, and Caw~ 
sey Bourns, also on the moor at Sunnyside near 
Whickham, D. In the De’il’s Water in Dilston 
Park and in the Irthing at Gilsland, N. 

48. H. fluitans. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 185; Eng. Bot. 1448; 
Gr. FI. Eds. 263 ; Berwick Flora, ii. 33. 

In fruit in old pit holes, on Newcastle Town Moor, 
in East Common Wood, and Dilston Park, on the 
Muckle Moss, and at Prestwick Carr, N. In ponds 
on Gateshead Fell, and on the moor at Sunnyside 
near Whickham, D. 

46. H. aduncum. 

# revolvens, Hook. and Tay. Muse. 186; Gr, FI. 
Eds. 263; Berwick Flora, ii. 33; H. revolvens, 
Eng. Bot. 2073; Swartz, Muse. t. 7, f. 14; 
Northumberland and Durham Guide, 111, No. 
1034. 

8 H. rugosum, Eng. Bot. 2250; Dicks. Crypt. 
Fasc. ii. 12; Northumberland and Durham 
Guide, 111. 

e On the heathy part of Prestwick Carr, on moors near 
Blanchland and Wardrew, N. In the Black Syke 
near Spring Houses, also on the Teesdale Moors, and 
near Feldon Lead Mill, D. Near Berwick.—Dr. 
G. Johnston. £ at Prestwick Carr, and by Road- 
ley Lake, N. Onthe south bank of Derwent near 
Crook-oak, D. 

In uniting these species I have followed Dr. Hooker, 
but the great difference of size between H. revolvens 

and H. rugosum, even when growing close together, 
makes me suspect that they will, after all, prove dis- 
tinct species. H. aduncum of Swartz has extremely 
fine leaves, and is unlike any British moss which has 
come under my observation. 
47. H. uncinatum. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 187; Eng. Bot. 1600; 
Gr. Fl. Eds. 264; Berwick Flora, ii. 33; Tur- 
ner, Muse. 190. 

In bogs near Blanchland, Wardrew, and in East 
Common Wood, N. On Gateshead Fell, and in 
Cawsey and Friarside Woods, also near Hilton Cas- 
tle, D. Near Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

48. H. commutatum. 

Hook. and Tay, Musc. 188; Eng. Bot. 1569 ; 
Gr. FL. Eds. 264; Berwick Flora, ii. 32. 

In Heaton Dene, on bogs near Blanchland, and by 
the Irthing at Wardrew, also on the moors near 
Wallington, N. In Castle Eden Dene, on Ravens- 
worth Fell and the Teesdale Moors, D. Near 
Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

This moss usually occurs in springs whose waters are 
impregnated with lime. 

49. EL. scorpioides. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 188; Eng. Bot. 1039; 
(bad); Gr. Fl, Eds. 264; Turner, Muse. 187; 
Berwick Flora, ii. 31. 

On the heath at Prestwick Carr, N. 

50. H. silesianum. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 189; Eng. Bot. 2016 ; 
Arn, Disp. Musc. 68. 

On the high ground at the head of Waskerley Bourn, 

-) rare. 
51. H. cupressiforme. 
% vulgare, Hook. and Tay. Muse. 189; Eng, Bot. 


1860; Berwick Flora, ii. 31; Gr. Fl. Eds. 265 ; 
H. nigro-viride, Dick. Crypt. Fasc. iv. 18; Nor- 
thumberland and Durham Guide, 108; 6 com- 
pressum, Dill. Muse. t. 36, f. 22; y tenue, H. po- 
lyanthos, Eng, Bot. 1664; ‘Turner, Muse. 137. 

a On trees, everywhere; 6 in woods; y always on 
trees. Variety nigro.viride on rocks in Cawsey 
Wood, D. 

52. H. molluscum. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 181 ; Eng. Bot. 1327; Gr. 
Fl. Eds. 265; Turner, Musc. 198; Berwick 
Flora, ii. 32. 

On moors, frequent, N. and D. Near Berwick.—}| 
Dr. G. Johnston. 


45. BRYUM. 

1. B. androgynum. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 193; Turner, Muse. 113 ; 
Mnium androgynum, Eng. Bot. 1328. 

At Prestwick Carr, and on the Muckle Moss, N. In 
Cawsey Wood and near Tanfield, also in Wasker- 
ley Dene, D. In Twizell Dene, N.—Dr. G. John- 
ston. 

B. palustre, 

Hook, and Tay. Muse. 193; Eng. Bot.391; Ber- 
wick Flora, ii. 38; Gr. Fl. Eds. 265 3 Mnium 
palustre, Fl. Brit. 1346. 

On bogs, frequent. 

B. trichodes. 

Hook. and Tay. Musc. 195; Eng. Bot. 1517; 
Arn. Disp. Muse. 43. 

In bogs on Holliwell Moss, and the Muckle Moss, 
; Near Feldon Lead Mill, and by Nuckton 

Bourn, D. 

. B. dealbatum. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 196; Eng. Bot. 1571; Gr. 
Fl. Eds. 266 ; Turner, Musc. 115. 

On the banks of Nuckton and Feldon Bourns, D. 
Of Beldon Bourn, and on the Muckle Moss, N. 

B. pyriforme. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 196; Arn. Disp. Muse. 
45; Gr. Fl. Eds. 266; B. aureum, Eng. Bot. 
389. 

In Mr. Falla’s nursery grounds, Gateshead, D. 

B. crudum. 

Hook, and Tay, Muse. 198; Eng. Bot. 1604; Gr. 
Fl. Eds. 266. 

On the banks of Nuckton Bourn, D. 

. B. carneum. 

Hook. and Tay. Musc. 198; Eng. Bot. 360; Gr. 
Fl. Eds. 267; Berwick Flora, ii. 37. 

On boggy ground near the Red Heugh, and on Gates- 
head Fell, also near Sunderland, D. Near Dilston 
and Hexham, N. Near Berwick.—Dr. G. John- 
sten. 

B. argentewm. 

Hook. and Tay. Musc. 199; Eng. Bot. 1602; 
Gr. FL Eds. 267 ; Berwick Flora, ii. 37. 

On walls, hedge banks, &c., common, 

. B. Zicrii. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 199; Eng. Bot. 1021; 
Gr. Fl. Eds. 267; Arn. Disp. Muse. 45; Tur- 
ner, Muse. 123. 

ed the Cauldron Snout, D.—W. C. Trevelyan, 
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10. B. roseum. 
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Hook. and Tay. Musc. 200; Eng. Bot. 2395 ; 
Gr. Fl. Eds. 267; Turner, Musc. 132; Ber- 
wick Flora, ii. 39. 

In Ravensworth and Cawsey Woods, also near Dar- 
lington, D. In Scotswood and Walbottle Denes, 
and at the foot of Cheviot, N. In Twizell Dene, 
and at Hudshead, N.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

I never met with this moss in fructification. 

11. B. capillare. 

Hook. and Tay. Musc. 200; Eng. Bot. 2007; 
Berwick Flora, ii. 37; Gr. Fl. Eds. 267; B. 
annotinum, Eng. Bot. 1862. 

In woods and on boggy ground near the Red Heugh, 
also near Darlington, D. At Blanchland, Gilsland, 
in Dilston Park, and at Prestwick Carr, N 

12. B. cespititiwm. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. #201; Eng. Bot. 1904; 
Berwick Flora, ii. 37; Gr. Fl. Eds, 268; 6 B. 
bicolor, Eng. Bot. 1601; Dick. Crypt. Fase. iv. 
16; Turner, Muse. 11, fi 2. 

# On walls and the roofs of houses, &c., everywhere. 
& on Gateshead Fell, Ravensworth Fell, and near 
Medomsley, also near Healy Field, D. Near Al- 
lansford, at Prestwick Carr, and Corbridge, N. 

The minute green filiments, so common on damp 
walls, garden posts, &c., and figured at t. 77 of 
Dillwyn’s work, as Conferva velutina, are now consi- 
dered to be the radicles of this moss. 

13. B. turbinatum. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 202 ; Eng. Bot. 1572 ; Gr. 
Fl. Eds. 268; Berwick Flora, ii. 37; B. nigri- 
cans, Eng. Bot. 1528 ; B. interruptum, Eng. Bot. 
2371. 

In bogs near the Red Heugh, and on the banks of 
Feldon and Nuckton Bourns, also on Gateshead 
Fell, Beamish Moor, and in Cawsey and Ravens- 
worth woods, D. At Prestwick Carr, and in Scots- 
wood, also on the banks of Beldon Bourn, on the 
Muckle Moss, and near Wardrew, N. Near Ber- 
wick.—Dr. G, Johnston. 

14. B. nutans. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 203; Eng. Bot. 1240; 
Gr. Fl. Eds. 268; Turner, Muse. 117; Ber- 
wick Flora, ii. 29 ; B. compactum, Eng. Bot. 1257. 

At Prestwick Carr, and on Newcastle Town Moor, 
in Dilston Park, on the Muckle Moss, and near 
Wardrew, N. At the Red Heugh, Beamish, and 
Cawsey, also in Weardale and Teesdale, D. 

15. B. ventricoswm. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 205 ; Eng. Bot. 2270; Gr. 
Fj. Eds. 268 ; Berwick Flora, 11. 38 ; B. bimaum, 
Eng. Bot. 1518; B. cubitale, Eng. Bot. 2554. 

In bogs near the Red Heugh and on Ravensworth 
Fell, Beamish Moor, in Weardale and Teesdale, 
D. At the Muckle Moss, on Wallington Moors, 
Holliwell Moss, Prestwick Carr, and near Gilsland, 
N. Near Burn House in Coan Wood, N.—Mr. 
J. Thompson. 

16. B. punctatum. 

Hook. and Tay. Musc. 207; Eng. Bot. 1183; 
Gr. Fl. Eds, 269; Berwick Flora, ii. 38; Tur- 
ner, Muse, 132. 

In shady woods and damp denes, not rare. Near Ber- 
wick.—Dr. G, Johnston. 

17. B. ligulatum. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 207; Eng. Bot. 1449; 

Berwick Flora, ii. 39; Gr. Fl. Eds. 269; B. 
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undulatum, Turner, Muse. 133. 
In woods, frequent. 
18. B. rostratum. 


Hook. and Tay. Muse. 208; Eng. Bot. 1475; 
Gr. Fl. Eds. 269; Berwick Flora, ii. 38. 

In Waskerley Dene near Wolsingham, D. Near 
Wallington, N.—W. C. Trevelyan, Esq. Near 


Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 
19. B. marginatum. 
Hook. and Tay. Muse. 208; Dicks. Crypt. Fasc. 
2,t. 5, f.1; Eng. Bot. 1493 ; Arn. Disp. Musc. 
44, 
Near the High Force of Tees, and at Winch Bridge 
in the same Neighbourhood, D. 
20. B. hornum. 
Hook, and Tay. Muse. 209; Eng. Bot. 2271 ; 
Gr. Fl. Eds. 270; Berwick Flora, ii. 39. 
In woods, common. 
21. B. cuspidatum. 
Hook. and Tay. Muse. 209; Eng. Bot. 1474; 
Gr. Fl. Eds. 270 ; Berwick Flora, ii. 38. 
In woods, not very rare, N. and D. In Castle Eden 
Dene, and at Cocken, D. 


46. ANDRA. 
1. A. alpina, 
Hook. and Tay. Muse. 2; Eng. Bot. 1278; Arn. 
Disp. Muse. 6. 
Upon rocks, on the moors at the head of Derwent, 
between Nuckton and Beldon Bourns, N. and D. 
2. A. rupestris. 
Hook. and Tay. Musc.2; Eng. Bot. 1277; Ber- 
wick Flora, ii. 56. 
Upon rocks on the Teesdale Moors, D. On Cheviot, 
On the summit of Hedgehope, N.—Dr. G 
Johnston, 
3. A. Rothii. 
Hook. and Tay. Muse. 2; Eng. Bot. 2162; Arn. 
Disp. Muse. 6; A. ruspestris, Sm. Fl. Brit. 1178. 
On the Wolsingham Moors, D. On the Teesdale 
Moors near the Cauldron Snout, D.—W. C. Tre- 
velyan, Esq. 


HEPATIC. 


47. JUNGERMANNIA. 
. J. trichophylla. 

Hook. and Tay. Musc. 226; Hook. Jung. t. 7; 
Eng. Bot. 2252; Dill. Muse, t. 73, f. 37. 

On heaths near Darlington,—Mr. E. Robson. 

. J. asplenioides. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 227; Gr. Fl. Eds. 272; 
Eng. Bot. 1788; Hook. Jung. t. 13; Berwick 
Flora, ii. 62; Dill. Muse. t. 69, f. 5. 

In every wood near Newcastle. 

. J. lanceolata. 

Hook. and Tay. Musc. 228; Hook. Jung. t. 18; 
Berwick Flora, ii. 63. 

In denes and woods near Newcastle, also at Prest- 
wick Carr, and Gilsland, N. Near Berwick.— Dr. 
G. Johnston. 

4. J. Sphagni. 

Hook. and Tay. Musc, 228; Eng. Bot. 2470; 
Hook, Jung. t. 33, and Supp. t. 2; Gr. Fl. Eds. 
273. 

In boggy places on moors, N. and D. 


_ 


to 


¢ 
i] 


an 


5. J. crenulata. 

Hook. and Tay. Musc. 229; Eng. Bot. 1463; 
Hook. Jung. t. 37. 

At the foot of Bolt’s Law, on Muggleswick Fell, also 
near Gilsland, and in Weardale and Teesdale, D. 
On Cheviot, N. 

6. J. emarginata. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 229; Eng. Bot. 1022; 
Hook. Jung. t. 27; Berwick Flora, ii. 63. 

In Beldon Dene, and near Wardrew, also on Hedge- 
hope and Cheviot, N. At the foot of Bolt’s Law, 

also in Weardale and Teesdale, D. On Gateshead 
Fell, D.—Mr. J. Thornhill. 
7. J. concinnata. 

Hook. and Tay. Musc. 229; Eng. Bot. 2229; 
Hook. Jung. t. 3. 

On rocks in the upper part of Waskerley Dene, D. 
Atthe Cauldron Snout, Teesdale, D.—W. C. Tre- 
velyan, Esq. 

8. J. excisa. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 230; Eng. Bot. 2497; 
Hook, Jung. t. 9; Berwick Flora, ii. 64. 

In shady denes and on wet heaths. 

9, J. ventricosa. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 230; Eng. Bot. 2568 ; 
Hook. Jung. t. 28; Berwick Floyra, ii. 63. 

In woods, but not frequent. 

10. J. bicuspidata. 

Hook. and Tay. Musc. 230; Eng. Bot. 2239; 
Hook. Jung, t. 11; Gr. Fl. Eds. 273 ; Berwick 
Flora, ii. 64. 

In woods near Newcastle, not rare. 

ll. J. byssacea. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 230; Hook. Jung. t. 12; 
Berwick Flora, ii. 65; J. divaricata, Eng. Bot. 
719. 

On dry open situations, on moors, N. and D. 

12. J. connivens. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 231; Eng. Bot. 2436; 
Hook. Jung. t.15; Gr. Fl. Eds, 274; Berwick 
Flora, ii. 64. 

In boggy places in Heaton Dene, N. Near the Red 
Heugh near Gateshead, D. 

13. J. curvifolia. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 231; Eng. Bot. 1304; 
Hook. Jung. t. 16; Dicks. Crypt. t. 5. f 9. 

On Teesdale Forest, D. On Cheviot, N. 

14. J. incisa. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 231; Hook. Jung. t. 10; 
Eng. Bot. 2528; Gr. Fl. Eds. 274. 

In bogs, not rare. 

15. J. pusilla. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 231; Hook. Jung. t. 69; 
Eng. Bot. 1775 ; Berwick Flora, ii. 64. 

In fields by the borders of woods, N. and D. Near 
Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

16. J. nemorosa. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 232; Eng. Bot. 607 and 
2437; Gr. Fl. Eds. 274; Hook. Jung. t, 21; 
Berwick Flora, ii. 61. 

On Gateshead Fell, D. In Scotswood Dene, N. 
The alpine variety, in Gibside and Ravensworth 
Woods, and Waskerley Dene, also in rivulets near 
the Roman Aqueduct west of Woodlands, D. At 
Birch Carr near Darlington, D.—Mr. E. Robson. 
On the Wallington and Gilsland moors and Che-~ 
viot, N. 
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17. J. undulata. 30. J. barbata. 

Hook. and. Tay. Musc. 232; Eng. Bot. 2251;| Hook. and Tay. Musc. 236; Hook. Jung. t. 70; 
Hook. Jung. t. 22; Berwick Flora, ii. 61; Gr. Berwick Flora, ii. 60; Gr. Fl. Eds. 277; Re 
Fl. Eds, 274; J. purpurea, Eng. Bot. 1023. quinquedentata, Eng. Bot. 2517. : 

On Lanchester Moor, and at the foot of Bolt’s Law,| In woods near Newcastle, N. On Murton Crags 
also in Weardale and Teesdale, D. On Cheviot, N.—Dr. G. Johnston. Near Darlington, D. 5 

ie pie moors, and at Gilsland, N. 31. J. reptans. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 232; Eng. Bot. 2498; aoe soe Bee ee en Sung erie 
Hook. Jung. t. 23; Gr. Fl. Eds. 275. I a ae fi Le SE 

In woods and denes, but not common. Foe ages eduenes 

TOMEI a léeane 32. J. trilobata. 

Hook. and Tay. Musc. 233; Eng. Bot. 2240; Hook. and Tay. Muse. 236; Gr. Fl. Eds. 277; 
Hook. Jung. t, 255 Gr. Fl. Eds. 275 Berwick Bereich, Elon chy 08s Hoek. SUnEy eadtaaes 
Flora, ii. 62. radicans, KN. bot. 2202. 

In denes and woods, frequent. At Cottenhope in] In_Teesdale and Weardale, and on Muggleswick 
Reedsdale, N.—W. cl Trevelyan, Esq. Aaa Fell, D. On Wardrew Moors, N. On Murton 


Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. Crags, N.—Dr. G. Johnston, 
20. J. obtusifolia, 33. J. platyphylla. 
Hook. and Tay. Muse. 233; Eng. Bot. 2511;| Hook. and Tay. Musc. 237; Eng. Bot. 789; Gr. 
Hook. Jung. t. 26; Gr. Fl. Eds. 275. Fl. Eds. 278; Hook. Jung. t. 40, and Supp. t. 
On banks near Heddon-on-the-Wall, N.—Mr. J. 33; Berwick Flora, ii. 59. 
Thornhill. On trees near Lanchester, Tanfield, and Darlington, 
21. J. minuta. D. In East Common Wood near Hexham, Dil- 
Hook. and Tay. Muse. 233; Hook. Jung. t. 44; ston Park, and Gilsland Woods, N. Near Ber- 
Eng. Bot. 2231. wick, N.—Dr. G. Johnston. 
Among moss on the high moors, N. and D. 34. J. ciliaris. 
22. J. cochleariformis. Hook. and Tay. Muse. 237; Eng. Bot. 2241; 
Hook. and Tay. Musc. 234; Hook. Jung. t. 68; Hook, Jung. t. 65; Gr. Fl. Eds. 278. 
Eng. Bot. 2500. On moors, not rare. 


In Waskerley Dene, D.—W. C. Trevelyan, Esq. SUT ramentilie 


23. J. complanata. an . 237; Hook. Jung. t. 36; 
Hook. and Tay. Musc. 234; Eng. Bot. 2499; Hooks aa ee ue 3 rH 
g. Bot. 2242. 


Berwick Flora, ii. 62 ; ‘Hook. Jung. t. 813 Gr.| ty Cawsey Wood near Allansford, and Witton-le- 


Fl. Eds. 276; Dill. Muse, t. 72, f. 26. Wear, D. In Gilsland Woods, N. 
On the bark of trees, not rare. $6 OT Pach 
24. J. scalaris. . J. minutissima. 


Hook. and Tay. Musc. 238; Hook. Jung. t. 52; 
Eng. Bot. 1633. 
In Heaton Wood, N. 


Hook. and Tay. Muse. 234; Hook. Jung. t. 61; 
ar. Fl. Eds. 276; J. lanceolata, Eng. Bot. 605 ; 
Berwick Flora, ii. 61. 


37. J. dilatata. 
gee Gomes oe Bens Hook. and Tay. Muse. 239; Gr. Fl. Eds. 279 ; 
Hook. and Tay. Muse. 234; Hook. Jung. t. 62; Hook. Jung. t. 5; Berwick Flora, ii. 58; J. 


Eng. Bot. 2475; Gr. Fl. Eds. 276. tamariscifolia, Eng. Bot. 1086. 
In Gilsland Woods, N. In woods near Darlington, On the trunks of trees, common. 


D.—Mr. E. Robson. 38. J. Tamarisci. 
26. J. viticulosa Hook. and Tay. Musc. 239; Gr. Fl, Eds. 279 ; 
Hook. and Tay. Musc. 235 ; Hook. Jung. t. 60; Berwick Flora, ii. 58; Hook. Jung. t. 6; J. 
Eng. Bot. 2513. tamariscina, Eng. Bot. 2480. 
In Cocken woods, D. In East Common Wood, N.| In woods near Eglestone, D. At the foot of Che- 
27. J. Trichomanis. viot, and in Gilsland Woods, N. Near Berwick. 


Hook. and Tay. Musc. 235; Hook. Jung. t. 79; 36 Fee G. Johnston. 
: : 5 5 276; Berwick . J. pinguis. 
ae: onan Gr. Fl. Eds, 276; Berwick Hook. and Tay. Muse. 240 ; Hook. Jung. t. ae 
y il . =} 9 e - 
In moist places in woods, and on moors, N. and D. Eng. Bot. 185; Gr. Fl. Eds. 270; Berwic 
On Murton Crags, N.—Dr. G. Johnston. Flora, 1. 66. 
28. J. bidentata. On bogs and in watery places. 
Hook. and Tay. Muse. 235; Eng. Bot. 606; Ber-|40. J. muliifida. 
wick Flora. ii. 59; Gr. Fl. Eds. 277; Hook.| Hook. and Tay. Muse. 240; Hook. Jung. t. 45 ; 


Jung. t. 30; J. bicuspidata, Eng. Bot. 281. Gr. Fl. Eds. 271; Berwick Flora, ii. 66; Eng. 

In woods near Newcastle, not rare, Bot. 186; J. sinuata, Eng. Bot. 1476. pein 
29. J. heterophylla. In are eae pear BPE CL e OC : a 
Hook. and Tay. Musc. 235; Hook. Jung. t. 31 5 heugh, D. Near Darlington, D.— ? : 4 Son 
Berwick Flora, ii. 60. At Prestwick Carr, and in Dilston Park, also in 


In Cawsey and Beamish Woods, D. In woods at Benwell Dene, N. 


Gilsland, N. In woods about Twizell,on the Tweed, |41._ J. epiphylla. 2 
Nee Ray A. Baird! Sian is saa ’| Hook. and Tay. Muse. 240; Hook, Jung. t. 47; 
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Eng. Bot. 771; Gr. Fl. Eds. 271; Berwick 
Flora, ii. 65. 

In East Common Wood near Hexham, and in Hea- 
ton and Scotswood Denes, N. In Cawsey, Ra- 
vensworth, Longacre, and Gibside Woods, also near 
Darlington, D. Near Berwick.—Dr. G. John- 
ston. 

42. J. furcata, 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 241 ; Hook. Jung. t.55, 56; 
Eng. Bot. 1632; Gr. Fl. Eds. 271; Berwick 
Flora, ii. 66. 

On the trunks of trees in woods, frequent. 

43. J. pubescens. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 241 ; Hook. Jung. t. 73; 
Berwick Flora, ii. 66. 

On rocks in Cawsey Wood, D. Near Berwick.— 
Dr. G. Johnston. 


48. MARCHANTIA. 
. M. polymorpha. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 219; Eng. Bot. 110; 
Berwick Flora, ii. 67; Gr. Fl. Eds. 279; Dill. 
Muse. t. 76, f. 6, E. F. 

In moist, wet, and shady situations, frequent. 

~ M. conica, 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 221; Gr. Fl. Eds. 280; 
Eng. Bot. 504; Dill. Muse. t. 75, f. 1. 

On rocks, in woods, and damp places, not rare 

3. M. hemispherica. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 222; Gr. Fl. Eds. 279; 
Eng. Bot. 503, and t. 2545, excluding the two 
lower figures; Rebowllia hemispherica, Dill. 
Muse. t. 75, f. 2. 

On moist rocks, in sub-alpine situations, N. and D. 
By the Irthing at Wardrew, N 


bo 


49. ANTHOCEROS. 
. A. punctatus. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 216, Berwick Flora, ii. 
67; A. major, Eng. Bot. ii. 1538; Dill. Musc. 
te Gah to: 

In watery places at Little Chesters, N.—W. C. Tre- 
velyan, Esq. 


50. RICCIA. 
. R. crystallina, & glauca. 

Hook. and Tay. Muse. 212; Berwick Flora, ii. 
68; Eng. Bot. 2546; Gr. Fl. Eds. 280; R. 
minima, Dill. Muse. t. 78, f 10, 11. 

On the banks of fish ponds at Wallington, N. 

- R. natans. 

Hook. and Tay. Musc. 214; Eng. Bot. 252; R. 
capellata, Dill. Muse. t. 78, f. 18. 

At Hell-kettles near Darlington, D.—Mr. KE. Rob- 
son, Sp. 
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LICHENES. 


51. SPILOMA. 


1, S. tumidulum. 
Ach. Syn. 1; Eng. Bot. 2151; Gr. Fl. Scot. 324 ; 


$1 
On the smooth bark of trees in Teesdale, also near 
Gaintons and in Cawsey Wood, D. In Oakwood, 

9 


. S. microscopicum. 
Eng. Bot, 2396. 
Upon heaths, mosses, &e. 
. §. melanopum 
Eng. Bot. 2358; Ach. Meth. 10, t. 1, f 8. 
On the bark of apple trees, 
. S. murale. 
Eng. Bot. 2397. 
On old mortar, common. 
. S. dispersum. 
Eng. Bot. 2398. 
On old rails, frequent. 
S. decolorans. 
Eng. Bot. 2399. 
On the bark of old oak trees. 
« S. punctatum. 
Eng. Bot. 2472. 
On the bark of old oak trees. 
. S. tuberculosum. 
Eng. Bot. 2556. 
On Sandstone rocks, N. and D.—Mr. Wm. Robert- 
son, 


i) 


4 


i 


6. 


8 


52. ARTHONIA. 
. A. moriformis. 

Ach, Syn. 5. 

On the bark of trees near Gainford, D.—Rev. John 
Harriman, 

. A. astroidea. 

Ach, Syn. 6; Opegrapha astroidea, Eng, Bot. 1847 ; 
Hook. F1. Scot. ii. 36. 

8 A. Swartziana, Ach. Syn. 5; Eng. Bot. 2079 ; 
Berwick Flora, ii. 101. 

On the smooth bark of trees, not rare. 

With the variety 6 I am acquainted by specimens 
communicated by Dr. Swartz. To me it appears 
to be only A. astroidea, in a young state. 

3. A. obscura. 
Ach. Syn. 6; Lichen obscurus, Eng. Bot. 1752. 
On the bark of trees, but not common. 

4. A. lyncea. 

Ach. Syn. 7; Lichen lynceus, Eng. Bot. 809; 
Lecidea lyncea, Northumberland and Durham 
Guide, ii. 35. 

On old oaks in Newton-cap Wood near Auckland, 
also in the Bishop’s park, D. 

5, A. prunosa. 
Ach. Syn. 7; A. impolita, Eng. Bot. 2692, f. 1. 
On trunks of trees in Teesdale, D. 


53. SOLORINA. 
1. S. saccata. : 
Ach. Syn. 8 ; Lichen saccatus, 288 ; Lightfoot, 885 ; 
Dill. Muse. t. 30, f. 121. 
On earth upon Encrinal Limestone rocks near Mid- 
dleton-in- Teesdale, D. 


54, LECIDEA. 
1. L, atro-alba. 
Ach. Syn. 11; Berwick Flora, ii. 88 ; Lichen atro- 


Berwick Flora, ii. 101; Lichen impolitus, Eng. 
Bot. 981? Spheria gregaria, Sowerby, Fungi. 
375, f. 5; Dick, Crypt. Fasc, i. 22. 
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albus, Eng. Bot. t. 2336; Gr. Fl. Eds. 324. 
On Basaltic rocks near Eglestone, D, On Gunnerton 
Crags, N. 


8&2 


2. L. verruculosa. 
Lichen verruculosus, Eng. Bot. 2317. 
Upon fine-grained Sandstone on Muggleswick Fell, 


3. L. fusco-atra. 

Ach. Syn. 12; Gr. Fl Eds. 324; L. dendritica, 
Northumberland and Durham Guide, ii. 33 and 
112; Lichen dendriticus Eng. Bot. 1734. 

On fragments of Quartz in the Millstone grit in Wear- 
dale and Teesdale, D. On Shaftoe Crags, N., 
upon the same kind of rock. 

L. fusco-atra, L. atro-alba, Lichen acrotellus, Eng. 
Bot. 1712, and L. jimbriatus, Eng. Bot. 2438, are 
probably modifications of the same species. It grows 
very elegantly on the smooth rocks of white Quartz 
in the Highlands of Scotland. 

4. L. fumosa. 

Ach. Syn. 12; L. cechumena, Ach. Meth. 42; L. 
anthroocarpa, Northumberland and Durham 
Guide, ii. 335; Lichen anthroocarpus, Eng. Bot. 
1829; L. cechumenus, Eng. Bot. 1830. 

On Sandstone in Charnberry Gill near Eglestone, 
and on rocks in Horsley Hope Dene, D a- 
salt upon Cronkley Fell, also on the fell above Hol- 
wick, Teesdale; first discovered by the Rev. John 
Harriman. On Cheviot and Hedgehope, N. 

5. L. lapicida. 

Ach, Syn. 133; Lichen contiguus, Eng. Bot. 821. 

In Cawsey Dene, and on Gateshead Fell; also on 
walls at Barnardcastle, D. On Gunnerton Crags 
near Barwesford, N. 

6. L. petraa. 

Ach. Syn. 15; Gr. Fl. Eds. 324; Berwick Flora, 
ii. 87; Lichen concentricus, Eng. Bot. 246. 

On Sandstone rocks near Eglestone, and in the 
neighbourhood of Gainford, also in Cawsey Wood, 
D. On Gunnerton Grags near Barwesford, and 
in Heaton Dene, 

7. L. confluens. 

Ach. Meth. 16; Berwick Flora, ii. 86; Eng. Bot. 
1964. 

6 L. pilularis. 

On Sandstone rocks in hilly situations. 

8. L. parasema. 

Ach. Syn. 17; Gr. Fl. Eds. 325; Berwick Flora, 
ii. 87 ; Lichen parasemus, Eng. Bot. 1450. 

On the bark of trees common. 

9. L. sanguinaria. 

Ach. Syn. 19; Berwick Flora, ii. 86; Lichen san- 
guinarius, Eng. Bot. 155. 

On stones upon Gateshead Fell, and on stones, de- 
cayed mosses, and old trees, in the neighbourhood 
of Eglestone, D. On Hedgehope and Cheviot, 
N. On Murton Crags, N.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

The circumstance on account of which the name san- 
guinaria is given, is a disease to which several Li- 
chens are subject, and some that one would not 
certainly suspect; as, for instance, Lecidea musco- 
rumand Parmelia quadricolor ; and it is not confined 
to the Apothecia only, the whole inside of the crust 
is frequently diseased and becomes crimson. — Har- 
ruman. 

10. L. sabuletorum 8 geochroa. 

Ach. Syn. 20; Lichen muscorum, Eng. Bot. 626. 

On decayed mosses at Fawdon Slate and near Hilton 
Castle, also in Teesdale Forest and Weardale, D. 
On Gunnerton Crags, Cheviot, and Hedgehope, 


N. 
11. L. miscella. 
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Ach, Syn, 21; Lichen miscellus, Eng. Bot. 1831 ; 
L.. escharoides, Eng. Bot. 1257. 

On Basaltic rocks near Winch Bridge and Whey 
Syke, in Harewood, on Teesdale Forest, also in 
Horsley Hope Dene, D 

12. L. atro-virens, and 2 geographica. 

Ach. Syn. 21; Gr. FL. Eds. 325; Berwick Flora, 
li. 88 5 Lichen geographicus, Eng. Bot. 245. 

On rocks and stones especially in the sub-alpine parts 
of Durham and Northumberland. 

13. L. silacea. 

Ach. Syn. 22; Lichen silaceus, Eng. Bot. 1118. 

On rocks and stones in sub-alpine situations. Onthe 
Teesdale Moors, D. On Cheviot and Hedgehope, 


N. 
14. LL. Oederi. 

Ach. Syn. 22; Gr. Fl. Eds. 325; Berwick Flora, 
li. 88; Lichen Oederi, Eng. Bot. 1117; Lichen 
cesius, Dick. Crypt. Fasc. ii. 19, t. 6, £65; L. 
Dicksoni, Ach. Pred. 76. 

On rocks in the sub-alpine parts of Northumberland 
and Durham, particularly on Basalt and Porphyry. 

15. L. alba. 

Ach. Syn. 24; Gr. Fl. Eds. 326; Lepraria alba, 
Eng. Bot. 1349 ; Byssus lacteus, Lightfoot, 1007. 

On rocks and trees in the sub-alpine parts of Durham 
and Northumberland. 

16. L. citrinella. 

Ach. Syn. 25; 6 scabrosa, Lichen citrinellus, Eng. 
Bot. 1877; L. flavo-virescens, Dick. Crypt. Fasc. 
iii. 13, t. 8, f. 9. 

On earth upon the tops of walls near Eglestone, D. 
First discovered by the Rev. J. Harriman. 

17. L. uliginosa. 

Ach. Syn. 25; Lichen uliginosus, Eng. Bot. 1466. 

On the heathy part of Prestwick Carr, and on Che- 
viot, N._ In boggy places near the Redheugh, and 
near Egiestone, D. : 

18. L. immersa. 

Ach. Syn. 27; Lichen immersus, Eng. Bot. 193 ; 
L. calcivorus, Ehrh. Cr. Ex. No. 244. 

On the Magnesian Limestone, Durham, and on the 
Encrinal Limestone, D. and N. 

Ehrhart’s name calcivorus is very appropriate. 

19, L. rivulosa. 

Ach. Syn. 28; Lichen rivulosus, Eng. Bot. 1737. 

On Basaltic rocks in Horsley Hope Bourn, D. 
Wooler Water at the foot of Cheviot, N. 

20. L. albo-cwrulescens. 

Ach. Syn. 29 ; Lichen pruinatus, Dick. Crypt. Fasc. 
iil. 15, t. 9, f. 4; L. pruinosus, Eng. Bot. f. 2244, 

On stone walls near Gainford, D. By the West 
Turnpike Road a mile and half from Newcastle. 

21. L. abietina. 

Ach. Syn. 30; Gr. Fl. Scot. 326 ; Lichen abietinus, 
Eng. Bot. 1682. 

On old trees in Charnberry Gill near Eglestone, D. 
On fir trees beyond West Denton, N. 

22. L. speirea. 

Ach. Syn. 31; Lichen speireus, Eng. Bot. 1864. 

On the Magnesian Limestone upon Cleadon, Boldon, 
and Fulwell Hills, D. 

23. L. margaritacea. 

Ach. Syn. 31; L. consgurcaia, Berwick Flora, ii. 
88; Lichen conspurcatus, Eng. Bot. 964; Loud. 
Ency. No. 15,406. 

On the Magnesian Limestone, D. On Sandstone 
rocks at Hudshead, N.—Dr. G. Johnston. 


In 
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24, L. rimosa. 

Lichen rimosus, Eng. Bot. 1736. 

Upon the Encrinal Limestone on the Teesdale Moors, 
and in Weardale and Allendale, D. and N. 

25. L. epipolia. 

Ach. Syn. 323 Lichen epipolius, Eng. Bot. 1137; 
L. niveo-ater, Dick. Crypt. Fase. iv. t. 12, f. 3. 

On Cleadon, Boldon, and Fulwell Hills, and on walls 
at Gainford, D. On the walls of Wycliffe Church. 

26. L. corticola. 
Ach. Syn. 32; Lichen corticola, Eng. Bot. 1892. 
On old trees at Gainford, and near Medomsley, D. 
27. L. quernea. 

Ach. Syn. 36; Lichen querneus, Eng. Bot. 485. 

On old trees about Newcastle, N. In Newton Cap 
Wood, near Bishop Auckland, D. 

28. L. viridescens. 

Ach. Syn. 36; L. hypnophila, Northumberland and 
Durham Guide, ii. 37; Lichen viridescens, Eng. 
Botr2217. 

On Hypnum sericeum, in woods near Eglestone in 
‘Teesdale, D.—Rev. J. Harriman. 

29. L. incana. 

Ach, Syn. 36; Gr. Fl. Eds. 326; Lichen incanus, 
Eng. Bot. 1683. 

On the barks of trees and mosses, but never in fruc- 
tification. 

30. L. sulphurea. 

Ach. Syn. 37; Berwick Flora, ii, 88; Lichen sul- 
phureus, Eng. Bot. 1186. 

On rocks and stones frequently covering other Li- 
chens. 

Probably not a good species. 

31. L. orosthea. 
Ach. Syn. 37; Lichen orosthea, Eng. Bot. 1549. 
Upon the bark of trees by the Derwent near Gibside, 


32, L. decolorans. 

Ach, Syn. 37; Hook. Fl. Scot. ii. 39. 

8 Lichen escharoides, Eng. Bot. 1247 ; L. quadricolor, 
Eng. Bot. 1185. 

« In a wood at Eglestone. upon the ground on 
Gateshead Fell, and on earth upon the tops of 
walls near Eglestone, also on Peat bogs on the 
Teesdale Moors, on Muggleswick Fell, and near 
Medomsley, D. At Prestwick Carr, and on Che- 
viot and Hedgehope, N, 

33. L, anomala. 

Ach. Syn. 38; Lichen ferruginosus, Turner, Linn. 
Tr. v. 7; L. tricolor, With., 5th ed., iv. 20. 

B cyrtella, Lichen cyrtellus, Eng, Bot. 2155. 

On the bark of trees near Gaintord, D. 

34. L. calva. 

Northumberland and Durham Guide, ii. 39 ; Li- 
chen calvus, Eng. Bot. 948; Dick. Crypt. Fasc. 
ii. 18, t. 6, £4; L. rupestris, Ach. Syn. 39. 

Onthe Magnesian Limestone on Cleadon and Boldon 
Hills, on the Encrinal Limestone near Middleton- 
in-Teesdale, and near the New Bridge below Bar- 
nardcastle, D. 

35. L. rupestris. 

Northumberland and Durham Guide, ii. 39; Li- 
chen rupestris, Eng. Bot. 2245. 

On Sandstone walls behind Beamish Hall and in the 
neighbourhood of Gainford, D. 

This species differs from L. calva by its crust being 
cracked and green within, whereas that of L, calva 
is contiguous and white within. 
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36. L. lueola. 

Ach. Syn. 41; Hook. Fl. Scot. ii. 39; Berwick 
Flora. ii. 89; Lichen vernalis, Eng. Bot. 845 ; 
L. porriginosus, Turner, Linn. Tr. vii. 94, t. 8, 
f. 4; L. vernalis, Ach. Syn. 36 ? 

On trees near Hexham, N. On trees and moss near 
Eglestone and Gainford, D. 

By no means rare in the north. 

37. L. carneola. 

Ach. Syn. 42; Lichen corneus, Eng. Bot. 965. 

On old oaks in a wood near Eglestone, D. First found 
by the Rev. J. Harriman. 

38. L. Grifithii. 

L. carneola 2, Ach. Syn. 42 ; Lichen Griffithii, Eng. 
Bot. 1735; L. éricolor, Northumberland and 
Durham Guide, ii. 36. 

On the bark of old oaks in Newton Cap Wood, near 
Bishop Auckland, and in the Bishop’s Park, also 
near Gainford, D. Found by the Rev. J. Harri- 
man. 

39. L. fusco-lutea, 
Ach. Syn. 42; Lichen fusco-luteus, Eng. Bot. 1007. 
Upon Cheviot and Hedgehope, N. 

40. L. anthracina. 

Ach. Syn. 43; Hook. Fl. Scot. ii, 39; Berwick 
Flora, ii. 89; Lichen byssinus, Eng. Bot. 432. 

On rocks at Hudsbead, N.—Dr. G. Johnston, 

Probably not distinct from Lecunora crenulata. 

41. L. ferruginea. 

Lichen ferrugineus, Eng. Bot. 1650; Hudson, 526 ; 
L. cesio-rufa, Ach. Syn. 44; Gr. Fl. Eds. 237; 
Berwick Flora, ii. 89; L. crenulata, Ach. Meth. 
‘le 

On trees and walls near Lanchester, also near Egle- 
stone, D. On Roadley Crags, N. On Hudshead 
near Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

I see no reason for altering the very appropriate spe- 
cific name given by Hudson to this Lichen. 

42. L, icmadophila. 

Ach. Syn. 45; Gr. Fl. Eds. 327 ; Lichen ericetorum, 
Eng. Bot. 372. 

On Peat bogs, frequent. 

43. L. marmorea. 

Ach, Syn. 46; Gr. Fl. Eds. 327; Lichen marmo- 
reus, Eng. Bot. 739. 

# L. cupularis, Ach. Meth. 56. 

On the Magnesian Limestone at Fawdon Slate, and 
on the Encrinal Limestone in Bolyhope Bourn, 
also near Middleton-in- Teesdale, on mosses and 
Limestone rocks in Harewood, and near Wycliffe 
in the bed of the Tees, D. 

44, L. alabastrina, 8 spheroides. 

Ach. Syn. 46; Lichen sphaeroides, Dick. Crypt. 
MaSci Gerteea site as 

In Bradley Woud near Medomsley, D. 

Only a variety of Lichen vernalis, Eng. Bot, 845. 

45. L. rosella. 

L. alabastrina y, Ach, Syn. 46; Lichen rosellus, Eng. 
Bot. 1651. 

On the bark of trees near Eglestone, D. 

46. L. argena, 
Ach. Syn. 47; Lichen argenus, Eng. Bot. 1923. 
On the bark of trees in Cawsey Wood, D. 

47. L. Ehrhartiana. 

Ach. Syn. 47; Lichen Ehrhartianus, Eng, Bot. 
1136; @ polytropa, L. polytropus, Eng. Bot. 
1264. 
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# and & on Sandstone walls near Newcastle, N. On 
rocks and walls on Gateshead Fell, also in Teesdale 
and Weardale, D. 

48. L. luteo-alba. 

Ach. Syn. 493; Lichen luteo-ulbus, Eng. Bot. 1426. 

On the bark of trees in West Crow Wood near Wol- 
singham, and near Gainford, D. 

49. L. vesicularis. 

Ach. Syn. 51 ; Lichen ceruleo-nigricans, Eng. Bot. 
1139; Lightfoot, 805. 

On Limestone rocks at Fawdon Slate and Boldon, 
also upon earth on Limestone in Weardale and 
Middleton-in-Teesdale, D. On Cleadon and Ful- 
well Hills, D.—Mr. J. Thornhill. 

50. L. lurida. 

Ach, Syn. 515 Lichen luridus, Eng. Bot. 1329. 

On earth upon a rock called the Marble Stone near 
Middleton-in- Teesdale, D. 

51. L, atro-rufa. 

Ach. Syn. 51; Northumberland and Durham 
Guide, ii. 41; Lichen atro-rufus, Eng. Bot. 1102 ; 
Dicks. Crypt. Fasc. iv. 22, t. 12, f. 4. 

On earth upon wall tops in Teesdale Forest, D. Also 
in Lunedale.—Rey. J. Harriman. 

52. L. pholidiota. 

Ach. Syn. 53; Lichen glebulosus, Eng. Bot. 1955. 

Abundant on Sandstone rocks at Lanchester, and 
walls at Knitsley, D., Nov. 1804. 

53. L. canescens. 

Ach. Syn. 54; Lichen canescens, Eng. Bot. 582 ; 
Dick. Crypt. Fasc. i. 10, t. 2, f. 5. 

On walls and trees near Gainford and Houghton-le- 
Spring, D. Near Hexham and Brinkburn Priory, 
N. 


54. L. eruginosa. 
Eng. Bot. 2682. 
On old rails and gate posts, not rare. 


55. CALICIUM. 
1. C. stigonellum. 
Ach. Syn. 56; C. sessile, Eng. Bot. 2520; Lichen 
gelasinatus, With., 5th ed., iv. t. 31, f. 1. 
On the bark of trees near Gainford, D:—Rev. J. 
Harriman. In Oakwood and Dilston Park, N. 
2. C. clavioulare. 
Ach. Syn. 57; Lichen clavellus, Eng. Bot. 1465. 
B subtile. 
a Ontrees in Oak Woodand near Hexham, N. Near 
Eglestone, D. 6 in Cawsey Wood, D. 
3. C. spherocephalum. 
Ach. Syn. 57 ; Lichen spherocephalus, Eng. Bot. 414. 
On treesnear Hexham, N. On trees and old wood 
near Eglestone, D. 
4. C. hyperellum, 8 roscidium. 
Ach. Syn. 59; Lichen graniformis, Eng. Bot. 1464. 
On trees in Cawsey Wood, D. “In Oak Wood and 
Felton Woods, N. 
5, C. cantharellum. 
Ach. Syn. 61; Eng. Bot. 2557. 
8 C. peronellum, Ach. Meth. 96. 
In East Common Wood near Hexham, and in Felton 
Wood, N. On decayed wood near Eglestone, 


D. 
6. C. capitellatum. 
Ach. Syn. 61; Lichen capitatus, Eng. Bot. 1539. 
On banks at Cow-close near Ravensworth, and in 
Long-acre Wood, D. In Felton Wood, N. Near 
the roots of trees on the south bank of the 
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Wansbeck at Wallington, N.—Miss Emma Tre- 
velyan, Sp. 


56. GYROPHORA. 
1. G. glabra. 

Ach, Syn. 63; 6 polyphylla, Lichen polyphyllus, Eng. 
Bot. 1272. 

On Cheviot and Hedgehope, also on Shaftoe and 
Roadley Crags near Wallington, N. On rocks and 
stones above Blanchland, and near Hunt Hall, 
Teesdale, N. and D.—W. C, Trevelyan, Esq. In 
the neighbourhood of Eglestone, and on walls at 
Healy Field and Conset Park. In fructification 
on rocks at the foot of Hunsterley Peak, between 
Waskerley Park and Hishope, D.—Mr. J. Thorn- 
hill. 

2. G. proboscidea. 

Ach. Syn. 64; Berwick Flora, ii. 99 ; Lichen pro- 
boscideus, Eng. Bot. 522 and 2484; G. cylindrica, 
Ach, Syn. 65; Berwick Flora, ii. 99; Lichen 
deustus, Lightfoot, 861. 

On Shaftoe Crags near Wallington, and on Cheviot 
and Hedgehope, N. On walls and rocks in Tees- 
dale nearthe High Force,in Harewood, particularly 
between Widdy Bank and Cauldron Snout, D; 
also on Cronkley Fell. 

Acharius has separated G. proboscidea from G. cylin- 
drica, but they are the same plant in different stages 
of growth. 

3. G. erosa. 

Ach. Syn. 65; Eng. Bot, 2066 ; Lichen torrifactus, 
Lightfoot, 862. 

On rocks at Hunsterley Peak, north-west of Was- 
kerley Park, also near Eglestone, particularly about 
Blackburn, D. On Cronkley Fell, Teesdale. On 
Cheviot and Hedgehope, N. 

4, G. deusta. 

Ach. Syn. 66; Eng. Bot. 2483 ; Hook. Fl. Scot. 
ii. 42; Gr, Fl. Eds. 328. 

On rocks of the Millstone Grit at Roadley near 
Wallington, N.—W. C. Trevelyan, Esq. 

5. G. pustulata, 

Ach. Syn. 66; Hook. Fl. Scot. ii. 42 ; Lichen pus- 
tulatus, Eng. Bot. 1283. 

On the Millstone Grit at Shaftoe Crags near Wal- 
lington, N. 

First noticed there by Miss Emma Trevelyan. 

6. G. pellita. 

Ach. Syn. 67 ; Hook. Fl. Scot. ii. 42; Lichen pel- 
litus, Eng. Bot. 931; L. polyrrhizus, Lightfoot, 
864. 

On Shaftoe Crags, Hedgehope and Cheviot, also on 
Hexham Fell, N. On Muggleswick Fell, D. On 
Cronkley Fell, Teesdale. 


57. OPEGRAPHA. 
1. O. Persoonii. 

Ach, Syn. 71; Eng. Bot. 2345; Berwick Flora, 
ii. 99. 

Upon sandstone rocks on the coast of Northumber- 
land. Upon Hudshead, and on Sandstone dykes 
near Berwick, abundant, N.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

2. O. tesserata. 

Eng. Bot. t. 2632, f. 3; Lam. and De Cand. ii. 
313; O. petra, Ach. Syn. 72. ~ 

On rocks above Middleton-in- Teesdale, D. 

Sent to Acharius by the Rev. J. Harriman. 

3. O. calcaria. 
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Ach, Syn. 72; Eng. Bot. 1790. 

On the Magnesian Limestone Rocks near Whitburn, 
Sunderland, and Castle Eden, D. On the walls 
and mortar of Wycliffe Church, 

Probably only a variety of O. Persoonii. 

4, O. macularis. 

Ach. Syn. 72; Berwick Flora, ii. 100; O. opipho- 
ga, Eng. Bot. 2282; Lichen rugosus, Linn. Sp. 
Pl. 1607; Lightfoot, 802; Sibthorp, 317. 

On the bark of trees, common. 

5, O. herpetica. 
Ach, Syn. 72; Eng. Bot. 1789. 
On trees in woods near Newcastle. 
6. O. vulgata. 
Ach. Syn. 73; Eng. Bot. 1811. 
On trees, frequent, N. and D. 
7. O. epipasta. 
Ach. Syn. 74; Eng. Bot. 1828. 
On the smooth bark of trees near Newcastle. 
8, O. microscopica. 
Eng. Bot. 1911; O. epipasta @, Ach. Syn, 75 
On the bark of trees near Newcastle. 
9. O. stenocarpa, 8 denigrata. 

Ach. Syn. 75; O. denigrata, Eng. Bot. 1753; O. 
atra, Berwick Flora, ii. 100. 

On the bark of the Ash, the Hazel, &c., not rare, 
N. and D. Near Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

10. O. notha. 

Ach. Syn. 76; Eng. Bot. 1890; Berwick Flora, 
ii. 100. 

On trees in Teesdale, and in Cawsey Wood, D. Near 
Hexham and Corbridge, N. Near Berwick.—Dr. 
G. Johnston. 

11. O. diaphora. 

Eng. Bot, 2280. 

On treesin Weardale and Teesdale, also in Ravens- 
worth and Cawsey Woods, D. 

Probably not distinct from the preceding species. 

12. O. rubella, 

Eng. Bot. 2347; O. herpetica, B disparata, Ach. 
Syn. 73. 

On trees near Eglestone, D. 

13. O. cerasi. 
Eng. Bot. 2301. 
On the bark of Cherry and Plumb Trees. 
14. O. cerebrina. 
Eng. Bot. t. 2632, f. 1; Lecidea plocina, Ach. Syn. 
16. 

On Encrinal Limestone rocks in Teesdale, D.—Reyv. 

J. Harriman. 


58. GRAPHIS. 
1. G, scripta, 
Ach. Syn. 81; Opegrapha scripta, Eng. Bot. 1813; 
Berwick Flora, ii. 100; Lichen scriptus, Linn. 
Sp. Pl. 1606; Lightfoot, 800. 
On trees in Weardale and Teesdale, D. Near New- 
castle and Hexham, N. 
2. G. pulverulenta. G, seripta B, Ach. Syn. 82; Ope- 
grapha pulverulenta, Eng. Bot 1754. 
On treesin Weardale and Teesdale, D. Near New- 
castle and Hexham, N. 
3. G. betuligna. 


Ach. Syn. 83 ; Opegrapha betuligna, Eng. Bot, 2281. 
On the bark of Birch Trees, common. 

4. G, serpentaria, 
Ach. Syn, 83; Eng. Bot. 1755. 
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On the bark of trees near Eglestone, also in Cawsey 
and Ravensworth Woods, D. In woods near New- 
castle, N. 


59. VERRUCARIA. 
. V. punctiformis. 
Ach. Syn. 87; Lichen punctiformis, Eng. Bot. 2412. 
On the smooth bark of trees, not rare. 
V. analepta. 
Ach. Syn. 88; Lichen analeptus, Eng. Bot. 1848. 
On the smooth bark of trees in Teesdale, D. In 
woods near Newcastle, N. 
V.. carpinea. 
Ach. Syn. 88; V. olivacea, Eng. Bot. t. 2597, f. 1. 
On the smooth bark of the Ash, Thorn, &c. 
Probably only a variety of V. epidermidis. 
V. epidermidis. 
Ach. Syn. 89; Berwick Flora, ii. 102 Gr. Fl. 
Eds. 353. 
On the bark of the birch, common. 
V. stigmatella. 
Ach. Syn. 89; @ and 8 atomaria, Lichen stigmatellus, 
Eng. Bot. 1891. 
On the smooth bark of trees, N. and D. 
V. gemmata. 
Ach. Syn. 90; Northumberland and Durham 
Guide, ii. 45; Eng. Bot. t. 2617, f. 2. 
On the bark of trees, in woods on the Derwent, D. 
and N. 
7. V. Schraderi. 
Ach. Syn. 93; Lichen Schraderi, Eng. Bot. 1711. 
On the Magnesian Limestone, on Cleadon and Bol- 
don Hills, also near Castle Eden, D. On the En- 
crinal Limestone near Middleton-in-Teesdale, and 
between Widdy bank and Cauldron Snout, D. 
8. V. Harrimanni. 
Ach, Syn. 93; Lichen Harrimanni, Eng. Bot. t.2539. 
On Limestone rocks in Teesdale, D. 
9. V. levata. 
Ach. Syn. 94; Eng. Bot. t. 2623, f. 2. 
On rocks and stones in the Tees near Middleton, and 
in the Derwent near Blanchland, D, and N. 
10. V. epipolaa. 
Ach. Syn. 95; Eng. Bot. 2647, f. 3. 
On rocks near Eglestone and Middleton, D.—Rev. 
J. Harriman. On Limestone in Castle Eden Dene, 
D 


bo 
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ll. V. maura. 
Ach. Syn. 95; Lichen maurus, En 
On Magnesian Limestone rocks at Boldon, Cleadon, 
and Castle Eden Dene. On the Encrinal Lime- 
stone in Teesdale, D. On Basaltic rocks at Bam- 
borough, Dunstanborough, and Holy Island, N. 
12. V. striatula, 8 acrotella. 
Ach, Syn. 95; Lichen acrotellus, Eng. Bot. 1712. 
On the Millstone Grit in Teesdale and Weardale, D. 
13. V. muralis. 
Ach. Syn.95; Eng. Bot.2647, £2 ; Spheria commu- 
nis, Sowerby, Fungi, t. 295, upper figure. 
On Magnesian Limestone rocks at Cleadon, Boldon, 
and Castle Eden Dene, and on Gainford Church, 
D. On the mortar of walls in Heaton Dene, and 
near Jesmond, N. 
14. V. spongiosa. 
Ach. Syn. 96; 
Guide, ii. 45. 
On earth upon wall tops near Middleton-in- Teesdale, 
D. ; also near Romaldkirk.—Rey. J. Harriman, 
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Perhaps this is nothing but Byssus velutina in old age. 
—Harriman. 


15. V. epigea. 


Ach. Syn. 96; Berwick Flora, ii. 102; Lichen 
terrestris, Eng. Bot. 1681; Spharia epigea, Per- 
soon, Syn. Appx. xxvii. 

Upon hedge banks and earth, upon the tops of stone 
fences, N. and D. 


16. V. concinna. 
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Eng. Bot. t. 2623, f. 1. 
On the Encrinal Limestone near Middleton and 
Eglestone, D. 


60. ENDOCARPON. 
E. smaragdulum. 
Ach. Syn. 98; Lichen Smaragdulus, Eng. Bot. 
1512. 
On walls near Eglestone, Butsfield, and the Wood- 
lands, D. 


2. E. tephroides, 8 polythecium. 


Ach. Syn. 98; Lichen fuscellus, Eng. Bot. 1500; 
Turner, Linn. Tr. 7, 90, t. 8, f. 2. 

On rocks and stones about Gainford and Eglestone, 
D.—Rey. J. Harriman. 

E. Hedwigii. 

Ach, Syn. 99; Lichen trapeziformis, Eng. Bot. 595. 

On earth in the neighbourhood of Eglestone, D.— 
Rev. J. Harriman. 

E. miniatum. 

Ach. Syn. 101; E. complicatum, 102 ; Lichen mini- 
atus, Eng. Bot. 593 and f. 2; Lightfoot, 857. 
On rocks of Magnesian Limestone at the Gunners 

Pool in Castle Eden Dene, and on the Encrinal 
Limestone near Stanhope-in- Weardale, Middleton- 
in-Teesdale, Eglestone, and Rokeby, D. 
E. euplocum. 

Ach. Syn. 102; E. miniatum, 8 pusillum, Wahl. 
Fl. Lapp. 462; Verrucaria euploca, Eng. Bot. t. 
2602, f. 2. 

On Sandstone rocks by the Tyne west of Newcastle, 
N.—Mr. W. Robertson. 

E. Weberi. 

Ach. Syn. 102; Berwick Flora, ii. 103; Lichen 
aquaticus, Eng. Bot. 594. 

On rocks in the Tees below Wycliffe, D. On stones 
in a bourn on the north side of the Derwent oppo- 
site Gibside, D.—Mr. J. Thornhill. Ina rivulet 
in Holwick.—Rev. J. Harriman. On rocks at 
Cauldron Snout, D.—W. C. Trevelyan, Esq. In 
the Loughs near the Roman Station at Shewing 
Shields, in Wooler Water, and in the Irthing at 
Gilsland, N. 


61. PORINA. 


. P. pertusa. 


Ach. Syn. 109; Berwick Flora, ii. 102; Lichen 
pertusus, Eng. Bot. 677; Lightfoot, 802. 
On the bark of trees, common. 


. P. fallax, & hymenia. 


Ach. Syn. 110; Lichen hymenius, Eng. Bot. 1731. 

On trees near Eglestone, also on the banks of the 
Derwent near Gibside, andin Horsleyhope Bourn, 
D. In East Common Wood, and Felton Wood 
on the Coquet, N. 


62. 'THELOTREMA. 


. T. lepadinum. 


Ach, Syn. 115; Lichen inclusus, Eng. Bot. 678. 
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On the bark of trees near Eglestone, and in Gib- 
side, Ravensworth, and Cawsey Woods. On Sand- 
stone rocks at Eglestone, D.—Rev. J. Harriman. 
On trees in Bearl Wood, East Common Wood, 
and Felton Woods, N. 

« T. exanthematicum. 

Ach. Syn. 116; Lichen exanthematicus, Sm. Tr. 
Linn. Soc. i. 81, t. 4. f£ 1; Eng. Bot. 1184; L. 
volvatus, Villar’s Delph. t. 55; Verrucaria clausa, 
Hoff. Fl. Germ. 177. 

On Encrinal Limestone rocks near Mr. Morritt’s 
Bridge at Rokeby, and below the New Bridge at 
Barnardcastle, D. 

First found by the Rey. John Harriman. This Li- 
chen, though widely dispersed over Europe, is rare 
in England, nor does it appear to have been found 
in Scotland by any Botanist but the late Mr. Dick- 
son. In his Fase. iii. 14, he gives no precise loca- 
lity, but merely says ‘ In rupibus Calcareis Scoti- 
cis,” with usit is confined to the Encrinal Limestone, 
which it has the property of excavating in the same 
way as Lecidea immersa, and some other Lichensthat 
grow on chalk and limestone. Its structure is so 
peculiar that it might constitute a genus. 


63. PYRENULA. 
umbonata. 

Ach. Syn. 121; Verrucaria thelostoma, Northum- 
berland and Durham Guide, ii. 44; Lichen the- 
lostomus, Eng. Bot. 2153. 

On Basaltic rocks near Eglestone, D.—Reyv. J. Har- 
riman. 

. P. nitida. 

Ach. Syn. 125; Verrucaria nitida, Northumber- 
land and Durham Guide, ii. 45; Eng. Bot, t. 
2607, f. 1; Spharia nitida, Sowerby, Fungi, t. 
275. 

On the bark of trees near Eglestone, and in Horsley-~ 
nope Dene, D. In East Common and Oak Wood, 


P. tessellata, 

Ach. Syn. 126; Lichen tesselatus, Eng. Bot. 533. 

On stones near Gainford, D.—Rey. J. Harriman. 

P. nigrescens. 

Ach. Syn. 126; Verrucaria umbrina, Eng. Bot. 
1499. 

Qn stones near Gainford, D. On rocks and old walls 
near Newcastle, &c., N. and D. 

P. leucocephala. 

Ach. Syn. 126; Verrucaria leucocephala, Eng. Bot. 
t. 2642, f. 23; Spheria lichenoides, Sowerby, 
Fungi, t. 373, f 12. 

On the bark of old trees in woods, N. and D. 


64. VARIOLARIA. 

» V. velata. 

Ach, Syn. 129; Lichen velatus, Eng. Bot. 2062. 

On the bark of trees in Gibside and Ravensworth 
Woods, D. In East Common Wood and Felton 
Woods, N. 

V. multipunctata. 

Ach. Syn. 129; Lichen multipunctatus, Eng. Bot. 
2061. 

On the bark of trees in Teesdale, also in Gibside and 
Ravensworth Woods, D. In Felton Woods and 
Dilston Park, N. 

. V. aspergilla. 
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Northumberland and Durham Guide, ii. 30; Eng.|2. L. courctata. 


Bot. 2401; V. communis,* g. Ach. Syn. 131. 
On the bark of trees in Conset Park, D. In East 
Common Wood near Hexham, in Felton Woods, 
and at the foot of Cheviot, N. 
4, V. globulifera. 
Ach. Syn. 130 ; Lichen globuliferus, Eng. Bot. 2008 ; 
Turner, in Linn. Tr. ix. 139, t. 10, fi 2. 
On trees and rocks, N. and D. 
Probably not a good species. 
5, V. amara. 
Ach. Syn, 131; Berwick Flora, ii. 101; Lichen 
fugineus, Eng. Bot. 1713. 
On the bark of trees, common. 
6. V. lactea. 
Ach. Meth. 132; Eng. Bot. 2410; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. ii. 46. 
On Basaltic rocks near Middleton-in-Teesdale, D. 
On the Crags near Shewing Shields, and at the foot 
of Cheviot, N. 
7. V. griseo-virens. 
Eng. Bot. 2400. 
On the bark of the Cherry, Birch, &c. 


65. URCEOLARIA. 
. U. Acharii. 

Ach, Syn. 137; Lichen Acharii, Eng. Bot. 1087 ; 

B cyrtapsis, 

On stones in Bolt’s Hope Bourn, also in the Der- 
went, inthe Tees and rivulets in Teesdale, D. In 
Horsleyhope Bourn, D.—Mr. J. Thornhill. On 
rocks in the Coquet at Rothbury, and in Wooler 
Water, N. 

2. U. gibbosa. 

Ach. Syn. 139. U. fimbriata, Northumberland and 
Durham Guide, ii. 48; Lichen fibrosus, Eng. Bot. 
1732. 

On Quartz pebbles, in the Millstone Grit near Egle- 
stone, and on the Weardale Moors, D. On Shaf- 

toe Crags near Wallington, and at Roadley, N. 
3. U. cinerea, 

Ach, Syn. 140; Lichen cinereus, Eng. Bot. 1751. 

On stones near Eglestone, and on Limestone rocks 
near Boldon and Cleadon, D, 

4. U. scruposa, 

Ach. Syn. 142; Lichen scruposus, Eng. Bot. 266. 

Upon earth on the tops of stone walls near Egle- 
stone, and on rocks in Harewood Forest, between 
Widdy Bank and Cauldron Snout, D. 

5, U. calcarea, 

Ach. Syn. 143; 8 U. Hoffmanni, Lichen Hoffmanni, 
Eng. Bot. 1940, 

On the Magnesian Limestone near Boldon, Whit- 
burn, and Castle Eden, and on the Encrinal Lime- 
stone in Teesdale and Weardale, D. 

5. U. epulotica. 

Ach. in Northumberland and Durham Guide, ii. 
48. 

On Limestone rocks near Middleton-in-Teesdale, 
D.—Rey. J. Harriman. In Boltshope Bourn, D. 

A doubtful species. 


_ 
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66. LECANORA. 


_ 


. L, atra. 
Ach. Syn. 146 ; Berwick Flora, ii. 83 ; Lichen ater, 
Eng. Bot. 949 ; Lightfoot, 813. 
On rocks, stones, and the bark of trees, frequent. 


Ach. Syn. 149; Lichen coarctatus, Eng. Bot. 534 ; 
Parmelia elacista, Ach. Meth. 159, t. 4, f. 4. 

On Sandstone upon Gateshead Fell, and about Egle- 
stone and Gainford, D. In Heaton Dene, and 
near Gosforth, N. 

3. L. periclea. 

Ach. Syn. 1505 Lichen pinicola, Eng. Bot. 1851 ; 
L. pericleus, Eng. Bot. 1850. 

On fir trees near Gainford, and in Newton-cap Wood 
near Bishop Auckland, also near Ryton, D. In 
Fenham Woods, N. 

4. L. ewxigua. 

Lichen exiguus, Eng. Bot. 1849. 

On tiles on the roofs of housesin and about Gainford, 
D.—Reyv. J. Harriman. 

5. L. privigna, 

L. milvina 8, Ach. Syn. 151; Lecidea privigna,, 
Ach. Syn, 49; Northumberland and Durham 
Guide, ii. 34 ; Lichen simplex, Eng. Bot. t. 2152, 
the upper figure. 

On Sandstone rocks and walls near Gainford, and on 
Gateshead Fell, D. In Heaton Dene, and near 
Jesmond, N. 

By no means rare in the north. 

6. L. milvina. 

Ach. Syn. 151; Eng. Bot. t. 2662, f 1; Wahl. 
Fl. Lapp. 410; Fl. Suec. 805. 

On Sandstone rocks in Teesdale, D.—Rev. J. Har- 
riman, 

7. L. sophodes, 

Ach. Syn. 153; Lichen sophodes, Eng. Bot. 1791. 

On trees in Newton-cap Wood near Bishop Auckland, 
D. In Felton Woods, N 

8. L. badia, 

Ach. Syn. 154; Lichen piceus, Dick. Crypt. Fasc. 
iv. t. 12, f 53 Lecidea picea, Northumberland 
and Durham Guide, ii. 34. 

On Basalt near Eglestone, D.—Rev. J. Harriman. 

9. L. aipospola, 

Ach. Syn. 155; Eng. Bot. t. 2662, ff 2; Lichen, 
aipospolus, Wahl. Fl. Lapp. 409, t. 27, f.2; Fl. 
Suec. 805. 

On Basaltic rocks at Holy Island, N. At Bambo- 

rough, and on the Staples, N,—Mr. W. Robertson. 
10. L. spodophea, 

Ach. Syn. 155; Eng. Bot. 2662, f.3; Wahl. Fl. 
Lapp. 409; Fl. Suc. 805. 

On Basaltic rocks at Holy Island, N. At Bambo- 
rough, and on the Staples, N.—Mr. W. Robertson. 

To me this appears to be a variety of the preceding 
species. 

Ll. Ly subfusca, 

Ach. Syn. 157; Berwick Flora, ii. 83 ; 
subfuscus, Eng. Bot. 2109. 

On rocks and the bark of trees, common. 

12. L. punctata. 

Lichen punctatus, Eng. Bot. 450; Parmelia ostra- 
coderma, Northumberland and Durham Guide, 
ii. 49. 

On Limestone rocks near Eglestone, and on Sand- 
stone rocks upon Gateshead Fell, D. In Heaton 
Dene, 

13. L. ventosa. 

Ach. Syn. 159; Berwick Flora, ii. 84; Lichen 
ventosus, Eng. Bot. 906. 

On Basaltic rocks in Teesdale Forest, also in 
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Weardale, D. In Allendale, and on the west side 
of the Roman Station at Shewing-shields, also on 
Cheviot and Hedgehope, N. 

14. L. chluroleuca. 

Ach. Syn. 160; Lichen chloroleucus, Eng. Bot. 
1373 ; Parmelia chloroleuca, Northumberland and 
Durham Guide, ti. 52. 

On moss upon the Magnesian Limestone on Fulwell 
Hills, also on the Encrinal Limestone near Mid- 
dleton-in- Teesdale, and between Widdy Bank and 
Cauldron Snout, D. 

15. L. varia. 
Ach. Syn. 161; Eng. Bot. 1666. 
On old gate posts, rails, &. common. 
16. L. rubricosa. 

Ach. Syn. 162; Lichen cesio-rufus, Eng. Bot. 1040; 
Parmelia craspedia, Ach. Meth. 172; Lecidea ci- 
nereo-fusca, Northumberland and Durham Guide, 
ii; 39. 

On walls near Wycliffe.—Rev. J. Harriman. 

17. L. glaucoma. 
Ach. Syn. 165; Lichen Glaucoma, Eng. Bot. 2156. 
On rocks and stones in sub-alpine situations. 

18. L. diacapsis. 

Lichen diacapsis, Eng. Bot. 1954 ; Parmelia diacap- 
sis, Northumberland and Durham Guide, ii. 51. 

On stones between Barnardcastle and Early Banks, 
D.—Rev. J. Harriman. 

19. L. angulosa. 

Ach. Syn. 1665 Parmeli« angulosa, Northumber- 
land and Durham Guide, ii. 51. 

On the bark of treesin Teesdale, D. 

20. L. Hageni. 

Ach. Syn. 167 5 Parmelia Hageni, Northumberland 
and Durham Guide, ii. 51. 

On the bark of trees in Teesdale, D. 

21. L. pareila. 

Ach, Syn. 169; Berwick Flora, ii. 84; Lichen pa- 
rellus, Eng. Bot. 727. 

On rocks, stones, and the bark of trees in sub-alpine 
situations, not rare, N. and D. On the Fern 
Islands, N 

22. L. tartarea. 

Ach. Syn. 172; Berwick Flora, ii. 84; Lichen 
tartareus, Eng. Bot. 156. 

& Lichen Turneri, Eng. Bot. 857. 

y L. frigidus, Eng, Bot. 1879. 

On rocks and the branches of trees in subalpine situ- 
ations, N. and D. 

23, L. cerina. 

Ach. Syn. 173; Lichen cerinus, Eng. Bot. 627. 

6 stillicidiorum, Ach. 

On trees in woods on the Derwent, and near Healey- 
field, also about Gainford, D. # on the thatched 
roof of a house at Eglestone, D.—Rev. J. Harri- 
man. 

24. L. vitellina. i 

Ach. Syn. 174; L. citrina, Berwick Flora, ii. 85 ; 
Lichen vitellinus, Eng. Bot. 1792. 

On old gate posts, pales, &c., not rare. 

25. L. salicina, 

Ach, Syn. 1753 Lichen salicinus, Eng. Bot. 1305. 

On trees at Cocken, and in Castle Eden and Dalton 
Denes, also by the Derwent near Gibside and 
Hamsterley, and in Tevsdale, D. Near Hexham 
and Chollerford, N. On walls near Berwick.— 
Dr. G, Johnston. 
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26. L. rubra. 
Ach. Syn. 177; Lichen ulmi, Eng. Bot. 2218. 
Near Greta Bridge.—Mr. Borrer in Eng. Bot. 
27. L. Hematomma. 

Ach. Syn. 178 ; Hook, Fl. Scot. ii. 49; L. Stonei, 
Ach. Syn. 1723; Lichen Hematomma, Eng. Bot. 
486; L. coccineus, Eng. Bot. 223, 

On Gunnerton Crags near Barwesford, also on rocks 
near Heddon-on-the- Wall, and at Harlow Hill, N. 
On the walls of Muggleswick Park, and on Basaltic 
rocks and old trees near the High Force, and at 
Winch Bridge in Teesdale, also on walls near 
Eglestone, D. 

28. L. epigea. 

Ach. Syn. 179; Lichen candicans, Eng. Bot. 1778 ; 
Dick. Crypt. Fasc. iii. 15, t. 9, fi 5. 

On Limestone rocks on Boldon and Cleadon Hills, 
D. On Gunnerton Crags near Barwesford, N. 

29. L. saxicola. 

Ach. Syn. 180; Lichen saxicola, Eng. Bot. 1695. 

On Gunnerton Crags near Barwesford, and on rocks 
near Warden Mill, also on rocks at Carham and 
Wark by the Tweed, N. On walls and stones near 
Urpeth, at Cawsey Hall, also near Eglestone and 
Gainford, D. 

30. L. murorum. 

Ach. Syn. 181; Berwick Flora, ii. 85; Lichen 
murorum, Eng. Bot. 2157. 

On old walls near Gainford, D. On the Limestone 
rocks on the coast of Durham, and on Basaltic 
and Sandstone rocks on the coast of Northumber- 
land, abundant. 

31. L. miniata. 

Ach, Syn. 182; Parmelia miniata, Northumber- 
land and Durham Guide, ii. 54. 

On Gainford church, D.—Reyv. J. Harriman. 

32. L. elegans. 

Ach, Syn. 182; Lichen elegans, Eng. Bot. 2181. 

On calcareous stones in ‘leesdale Forest, and on rocks 
near Whitburn and Sunderland, D., rare. 

33. L. circinata. 

Ach. Syn. 184 ; Lichen circinatus, Eng. Bot. 1941. 

On Encrinal Limestone rocks near the New Bridge 
below Barnardcastle, D. 

34. L. gelida. 

Ach. Syn. 186; Hook. Fl. Scot. ii, 50; Lichen 
Hecle, Fl. Dan. t. 270, f 2; L. gelidus, Eng. 
Bot. 699. 

In fructification on Basaltic rocks at Winch Bridge 
and the Cauldron Snout, also in Charnberry near 
Eglestone, and in Teesdale Forest, D, In Hol- 
wick, and on Cronkley Fell, Teesdale.—Rev. J. 
Harriman. 

35. L. crenulata. 

Lecidea crenulata, Northumberland and Durham 
Guide, ii. 40: Lichen crenulatns, Dick, Crypt. 
Fasc. iii. 14, t. 9, f. 1; Eng. Bot. 930; L. ga- 
lactina 8 dispersa, Ach. Syn. 187. 

On the Magnesian Limestone rocks at Castle Eden, 
Fulwell, Boldon, and Cleadon, also on the Encrinal 
Limestone, by Middleton Beck, and near Barnard- 
castle, D. On Limestone by the Tweed at Carham 
and Wark, N. 

36. L. anthracina. ; 

Hook. Fl. Scot. ii. 39; Berwick Flora, ii. 89 ; 
Lichen byssinus, Eng. Bot. t. 432. 
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On Red Sandstone rocks at Hudshead, south of Ber- 
wick, N.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

Probably only a variety of the preceding species. 

35. L. squamulosa. 

Hook. Fl. Scot. ii. 50; Lichen squamulosus, Eng. 
Bot, 2011; Dick. Crypt. Fasc. iv. 22, t. 12, f. 
5; Parmelia squamulosa, Northumberland and 
Durham Guide, ii. 53; L. cervina, Ach. Syn. 

188. 

On Sandstone rocks upon Muggleswick Fell, and on 
Basalt near Eglestone, D. 

36. L. crassa. 

Ach. Syn. 190; Lichen cartilaginus, Lightfoot, 815 
L. crassus, Eng. Bot. 1893. 

On a rock called the Marble Stone near Middleton- 
in-Teesdale, I). 

37. L. virella. 

Ach, Syn. 191; Lichen virellus, Eng. Bot. 1696. 

On stone walls near Gainford and Saltwellside, and 
in the west of the county of Durham, common. 
Near Ovingham and Hexham, N. 

38. L. candelaria. 

Ach. Syn. 192; Lichen candelarius, Eng. Bot. 
1794; L. concolor, Dick. Crypt. Fasc. iii. 18, t. 
9,f. 8. 

On trees and stones, frequent. 

39. L. hypnorum. 

Ach, Syn, 193; L. lepidora, Lich. Univ. 418; Li- 
chen hypnorum, Eng. Bot. 740. 

On earth and moss upon stones in Hag Crag Wood, 
and about Eglestone and Middleton, also in Tees- 
dale Forest, D. On Gunnerton Crags near Bar- 
presford, and at Shewing-shields, also on Cheviot, 


40. L. carnosa. 

Hook. Fl. Scot. ii. 51; Lichen carnosus, Eng. Bot. 
1684; Dick. Crypt. Fasc. ii. 21, t. 6,7; L. 
muscorum, Ach. Syn. 1933; Lecidea carnosa, 
Northumberland and Durham Guide, ii. 41. 

On stones in Hag Crag Wood in Teesdale Forest, D. 

41. L. microphylla. 

Lecidea microphylla, Northumberland and Durham 
Guide, ii. 41; Lichen microphyllus, Eng. Bot. 
2128. 

On stones near Eglestone, D., but extremely scarce. 
—Reyv. J. Harriman. 

42. L. brunnea. 

Ach Syn. 193; Lichen brunneus, Eng. Bot. 1246 ; 
L. pezizoides, Dick. Crypt. Fasc. i. 10, t. 11, f 4. 

On the south bank of the Derwent above Blanchland, 

+ In Howns Wood near Lanchester, and in 
Teesdale Forest, D. 


67. PARMELIA, 
1. P. glomulifera. 
Ach. Syn. 195; Lichen glomuliferus, Lightfoot, 
853; Eng. Bot. 293. 
On the bark of old trees in Hishope and Horsleyhope 
Denes, D. In East Common Wood near Hexham, 
N._ Inthe neighbourhood of Romaldkirk.— Rev. 
J. Harriman. 
2. P. caperata. 
Ach, Syn. 196; Lichen caperatus, Eng. Bot. 654. 
On rocks near Heddon-on-the- Wall, and at West 
Dipton near Hexham, N. In the vicinity of Ro. 
maldkirk.—Rev. J. Harriman, 
3. P. scortea. 
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Ach. Syn. 197; Lichen scorteus, Eng. Bot. 2065. 

On trees, and the thatched roof of the house at Fog- 
gerforth near Eglestone, D.—Rey. J. Harriman. 

4. P. herbacea. 

Ach. Syn. 1985; Lichen herbaceus, Hudson, 544; 
L., lete-virens, Eng. Bot. 294, 

On trees in Horsleyhope and Hishope Denes, also 
on stones and trees in Shipley Wood near Egle- 
stone, D. In Irehope Dene, Weardale, D.—W. 
C. Trevelyan, Esq. In woods near Healy Field, 
D.—Mr. R. Waugh and Mr. J. Thornhill. 

- P. olivacea. 

Ach. Syn. 200; Berwick Flora, ii. 79 ; Lichen oli- 
vaceus, Eng. Bot. 2180. 

On the bark of trees, common. 

6. P. parietina. 

Ach. Syn. 200 ; Berwick Flora, ii. 80; Lichen pa- 
rietinus, Eng. Bot. 194. 

On trees, walls, and stones, common. 

7. P. plumbea. 

Ach. Syn. 202; Lichen plumbeus, Eng. Bot. 353 ; 
Lightfoot, 826, t. 26. 

On trees near Healy-field, and Middleton-in- Tees- 
dale, also on trees and stones in woods near Egle- 
stone, D. 

8. P. rubiginosa. 

Ach. Syn. 202; P. afinis, Northumberland and 
Durham Guide, ii. 56; Lichen affinis, Eng. Bot. 
983. 

On trees in Charnberry and Eglestone Woods, D. 

9. P. omphalodes. 

Ach. Syn. 203; Berwick Flora, ii. 82; Lichen om- 
phalodes, Eng, Bot. 604. 

On rocks and stones upon moors, in sub-alpine situa- 
tions, D. and N. 

10. P. sazitilis. 

Ach. Syn. 203; Berwick Flora, ii. 81 ; Lichen sav- 
atilis, Eng. Bot. 603. 

On rocks, stones, and trees, in sub-alpine situations, 

Ll. P. fahlunensis. 

Ach; Syn. 204; Lichen fuhluncnsis, Eng. Bot. 653. 

On stones and rocks upon the moors in ‘leesdale and 
Weardale, also near Butsfield and Horsleyhope, D. 
On Cheviot, N. 

12. P. stygia. 

Ach. Syn. 204; Lichen stygeus, Eng. Bot. 2048. 

Upon stones on moors near Butsfield, D. 

13. P. aquila. 

Ach. Syn. 205; Berwick Flora, ii. 80 ; Lichen aqui- 
lus, Eng. Bot. 982; L. pullus, Lightfoot, 825. 

On Basaltic rocks at the Heugh on Holy Island, and 
on the Fern Islands, N. On Sandstone rocks at 
Hartley Bates, N.—Mr. J. Thornhill. On rocks 
at Hudshead, N.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

14. P. recurva. 

Ach. Syn. 206; Lichen incurvus, Eng. Bot. 1375 ; 
L. mutifidus, Dick. Crypt. Fase, iii. 16, t. 9, 
fede 

On Sandstone rocks, on Beamish Moor, and Egle- 
stone Fell, D. Upon Porphyry on Hedgehope 

and Cheviot, N. 
15. P. conspersa. 

Ach, Syn. 209; {Berwick Flora, ii. 82; Lichen 
conspersus, ing. Bot. 2097. 

On rocks and stone walls near Middleton-in- Teesdale, 
D. On the banks of North Tyne near Warden 
Mill, D. 
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16. P. pulverulenta. 

Ach. Syn. 214; Berwick Flora, ii. 81; Lichen 
pulverulentus, Eng. Bot. 2063. 

On the bark of trees, not rare. 

17. P. stellaris. 

Ach. Syn. 216; Berwick Flora, ii. 81; Lichen stel- 
laris, Eng. Bot. 1697. 

Ontreesin Ravensworth and Cawsey Woods, D. At 
West Dipton near Hexham, and in Oak Wood 
tiear Wylam, N 

18. P. cesta, 

Ach. Syn. 2163; Lichen cesius, Eng, Bot. 1052 ; 
Dick. Crypt. Fase. iii. 17. 

On tiles upon the roofs of houses in and about Gain- 
ford, and upon rocks at Fawdon Slate, D. Onthe 
Crags at West Dipton near Hexham, N. 

19. P. cycloselis. 
Ach. Syn. 216; Lichen cycloselis, Eng. Bot. 1942. 
Upon the branches of old Apple trees, N. and D. 
20. P. physodes. 

Ach. Syn. 218; Berwick Flora, ii. 82; Lichen phy- 
sodes, Eng. Bot. 126. 

y platyphylla, 

a On treesand stones, common. In fructification on 
the stems of Heath upon Gateshead Fell, D. 

y On trees by Waskerley Bourn, and on the walls of 
Wolsingham Park, D. 


68. BORRERA. 


— 


. B. ciliaris, 

Ach. Syn. 221; Berwick Flora, ii. 79; Lichen ci- 
liaris, Eng. Bot. 1352. 
On trees in woods, not rare. 

2. B. tenella. 

Ach. Syn. 221; Berwick Flora, ii. 79; Lichen te- 
nellus, Eng. Bot. 1351; L. ciliaris 8, Hudson, 
538. 

8 leptalea, Parmelia leptalea, Northumberland and 
Durham Guide, ii. 55. 

# Upon trees, particularly the Black Thorn, and on 
Basaltic rocks at Holy Island, N. 6 on stones 
near Gainford, D.—Rev. J. Harriman. 

3. B. furfuracea, 

Ach. Syn. 222; Berwick Flora, ii. 79; Lichen 
furfuraceus, Eng. Bot. 984. 

On the walls of Conset and Waskerley Park, and in 
the neighbourhood of Eglestone, also at Water Gate 
near Healy Field, D. Near Harbottle, and on Che- 
viot, Hedgehope, and Simonside, N. In Chilling- 
ham Park, and near Rawse Castle, N.—Dr. G. 
Johnston. 


69. CETRARIA. 
« C. juniperina, 6 pinastri. 
Ach. Syn. 226; Lichen pinastri, Eng. Bot. 2111; 
L. juniperinus, Lightfoot, 836. 
On the juniper near the High Force, on the south 
side of the Tees.—Rev. J. Harriman. 
Never found in fructification. 
. C. glauca. 
Ach. Syn. 227; Berwick Flora, ii. 77; Lichen 
glaucus, Eng. Bot. 1606; Lightfoot, 838. 
On rocks and stones among moss in Sub-alpine situa- 
tions, N. and D. Near Heddon-on-the- Wall, N. 
C. islandica. 
Ach. Syn. 229; Berwick Flora, ii. 76; Lichen is- 
landicus, Eng. Bot. 1330. 
On Gateshead, Whickham, and Muggleswick Fells, 
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also on the moors in Teesdale and Weardale, D. 

On Cheviot, Hedgehope, Simonside, and the Wal- 

lington Moors, N. On Murton Crags, and the 

eos west of Belford, N.—Thompson’s Berwick 
ants. 


70. STRICTA., 

1. S. pulmonacea. 

Ach. Syn. 233; Berwick Flora, 75; Lichen pul- 
monarius, Eng. Bot. 572; Lightfoot, 831. 

On trees near Unthank and Rothbury, also at the 
foot of Cheviot above Langley Ford, N. On trees 
and rocks at Blackston Bank Wood near Wolsing- 
ham, also near Eglestone and Middleton-in-'Tees- 
dale, D. On trees between Healey Field and 
Allansford, D.—Mr. J. Thornhill. 

S. scrobiculata. 

Ach, Syn. 234; Berwick Flora, ii. 275 ; Lichen scro- 
biculatus, Eng. Bot. 497; Lightfoot, 850; L. 
verrucosus, Hudson, 545. 

‘At the foot of Cheviot above Langley Ford, N. On 
rocks at Rawse Castle above Chillingham, and in 
woods above Renton Inn, N.—Dr. G. Johnston. 
On trees and stones in Shipley Wood near Egle- 
stone, also near the High Force, Teesdale, and on 
ee banks of Waskerley Bourn, near Wolsingham, 


Ww 


3. 8S. iB mbata. 


Ach. Syn. 236; Lichen limbatus, Eng. Bot. 1104 ; 
Hook. Fl. Scot. ii. 59. 

On rocks among moss near Eglestone, D. At the 
foot of Cheviot above Langley Ford, N. 

4. §. sylvatica. 

Ach. Syn. 236; Lichen sylvaticus, Eng. Bot. 2298 ; 
Lightfoot, 848. 

On rocks among moss in Cawsey, Eglestone, and 
Blackstone Bank Woods, D. At the foot of Che- 
viot above Langley Ford, and in East Common 
Wood, N. 


71. PELTIDEA. 
1. P. horizontalis. 

Ach. Syn. 238; Lichen horizontalis, Eng. Bot. 888 ; 
Lightfoot, 849. 

On Gunnerton Crags, and at the foot of Cheviot 
above Langley Ford, N. On stones among moss 
in Hag-crag Wood in Teesdale Forest, and in the 
neighbourhood of Healy Field, D. 


2. P. apthosa. 


Ach. Syn. 238 ; Lichen apthosus, Eng. Bot. 1119 ; 
Lightfoot, 847. 

At the foot of Cheviot above Langley Ford, and on 
Gunnerton Crags, also on rocks at Shewing Shields, 
where it was noticed by Wallis, N. On stones 
among moss in Hag-crag Wood in Teesdale Forest, 
D. In Holwick.—Rey. J. Harriman. 

3. P. canina. 

Ach, Syn. 239; Berwick Flora, ii. 73; Lichen ca- 
ninus, Eng. Bot. 2299. 

On earth and stones, common. 

4. P. rufescens. : 

Northumberland and Durham Guide, ii. 61; 
Berwick Flora, ii. 74; Lichen rufescens, Eng. 
Bot. 2300 ; Peltidea canina y crispa, Ach. Syn. 
329. 

On Gunnerton Crags near Barwesford, and at Shew- 
ing-shields, N. In Teesdale, and the neighbour- 
hood of Healey Field, D. 
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5. P. polydactyla, 

Ach. Syn. 240; Hook. Fl. Scot. ii. 61; Lichen ca- 
ninus y, Lightfoot, 846. 

On the earth among moss in woods near Eglestone, 
and on the banks of the Derwent near Gibside, D. 

6. P. spuria. 

Ach. Meth. 283, t. 5, f. 2; Berwick Flora, ii. 74 ; 
P. canina, Ach. Syn. 239; Lichen spurius, Eng. 
Bot. 1542. 

On the sea banks at Hudshead, N.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

Acharius appears now to consider P. spuria not even 
a variety of P. canina, P. rufescens, of Smith, is 
his variety 7, and probably P. polydactyla might be 
enumerated as another variety. Lightfoot at least 
considered it as such. 


72. NEPHROMA. 
. N. resupinata. 

Ach. Syn. 241; Berwick Flora, ii. 75 ; Lichen re- 
supinatus, Eng. Bot. 305; Peltidea resupinata, 
Northumberland and Durham Guide, ii. 62. 

On stones among moss at Healey Field, Beamish, 
Urpeth, and in Cawsey Wood, also in woods near 
Eglestone, D. At the foot of Cheviot above Lang- 
ley Ford, and in Dilston Park and East Common 
Wood, N. 
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. E. prunastri. 

Ach. Syn. 245; Berwick Flora, ii. 89; Lichen 
prunastri, Eng. Bot. 859. 

On trees, common. In fructification in Gibside 


Woods, D. At Wallington, N.—Miss Emma 
Trevelyan. 
74. CENOMYCE. 
1. C. papillaria. 


Ach, Syn. 248; Baomyces papillaria, Northumber- 
land and Durham Guide, ii. 64; Lichen pa- 
pillaria, Eng. Bot. 907. 

Upon moors near Ravensworth, Butsfield, the Wood- 
lands, and Eglestone, D. On Cheviot, Hedgehope, 
and the Wallington Moors, N. 

C. caespititia, 

Ach. Syn. 249; Lichen cespititius, Eng. Bot. 1796. 

On earth upon a stone wall in Heaton Dene above 
Hadrick’s Mill, N. 

. C. aleicornis. 

Ach. Syn. 250; Lichen alcicornis, Eng. Bot. 1392; 
Lightfoot, 872. 

On moors and mountains, N. and D. 

C. cervicornis. 

Ach. Syn. 251 ; Lichen cervicornis, Eng. Bot. 2574; 
Hook. FI. Scot. ii. 62. 

On moors and mountains, N. and D. Near the Ro- 
man aqueduct at Butsfield, D. 

. C. pividata. 

Ach. Syn. 2652; Berwick Flora, ii. 97; Lichen 
pixidatus, Eng. Bot. 1393. 
In denes and on moors, common. 

6. C. Pocillum. 

Ach. Syn. 253; Beomyces Pocillum, Northumber- 
land and Durham Guide, ii. 65. 

Upon Cronkley Fell in Teesdalee—Rev. J. Har- 
riman. 

7. C. fimbriata. 

Ach. Syn. 254; Berwick Vlora, ii. 97; Lichen 
Jimbriatus, Eng. Bot. 2438, 


to 


eo 


> 
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& L. cornutus, Eng. Bot. 1836. 

y L. radiatus, Eng. Bot. 1835. 

On earth in mountainous situations, N. and D. 

8. C. gonorega, 8 anomaa. 
Ach. Syn. 258; Lichen anomeus, Eng. Bot. 1867. 
On high moors, N. and D. 

9. C. ecmocyna, % gracilis. 

Ach. Syn. 261; Berwick Flora, ii. 96; Lichen 
gracilis, Eng. Bot. 1284. 

& hybrida, Ach. Syn. 262. 

On sub-alpine moors, N. and D. 

10. C. bacillaris. 

Ach. Syn. 266; Lichen filiformis, Eng. Bot. 2028 ; 
L. tubiformis, Lightfoot, 871. 

In sub-alpine denes and on moors, N, and D. 

ll. C. digitata. 

Ach. Syn. 267; Berwick Flora, ii. 96; Lichen di- 
gitatus, Eng. Bot. 2439 ; Lightfoot, 874. 

On moors, frequent. 

12. C. deformis. 

Ach. Syn. 268; Lichen deformis, Eng. Bot. 1394; 
Lightfoot, 876. 

In sub-alpine denes and on moors, N. and D. 

13. C. coccifera. 

Ach. Syn. 269;, Berwick Flora, ii. 96; Lichen 
cocciferus, Eng. Bot. 2051. 

& L. cornucopivides, Lightfoot, 868. 

«and & On moors and heaths, frequent. 

14. C. bellidiflora. 
Ach. Syn. 270; Berwick Flora, ii. 965; Lichen 
bellidiflorus, Eng. Bot. 1894. 

At Prestwick Carr, on Hexham and Dilston Fells, 
and on Cheviot, N. On the Teesdale and Wear- 
dale Moors, D. 

Probably a variety of C. coccifera. 

15. C. cenotea. 

Ach. Syn. 271; Baomyces cenoteus, Northumberland 
and Durham Guide, ii. 65; Ach. Hist. 345, t. 7, 
£7. 

On the moors near Edmondbyers, D. 

16, C. sparassa. 

Ach. Syn. 278; Lichen sparassus, Eng. Bot. 2362 ; 
L. ventricosus, Lightfoot, 275. 

In sub-alpine denes, N. and D. 

17. C. delicata, 

Ach. Syn. 274; Lichen delicatus, Eng. Bot. 2052. 

On moors near Lanchester, D. In Dilston Park and 
on Cheviot, N. 

18. C. racemosa. . 

Ach. Syn. 275; Lichen spinosus, Lightfoot, 882 ; 
Hudson, 459 5 Buwomyces spinosus, Northumber- 
land and Durham Guide, ii. 66, 

On walls near Lanchester, D. On Hexham and 
Dilston Fells, N. 

19. C. furcata. 

Ach. Syn. 276; Lichen furcatus, Hudson, 458. 

8 subulata. Boaomyces subulata, Northumberland 
and Durham Guide, il. 66. 

«and 6 On moors near Eglestone, and in the vici- 
nity of the Roman aqueduct at Butsfield, D. On 
Hexham and Dilston Fells, N. 

20. C. uncialis. 

Ach. Syn. 276; Berwick Flora, ii. 95; Lichen 
uncialis, Eng. Bot. 174. 

& adunca, Dill. Muse. t. 16, f. 21, A. B. 

@ On heaths, common. 6 on Cheviot and the Tees- 
dale Moors, N. and D. 
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21. C. rangeferina. 
Ach. Syn. 277; Berwick Flora, ii. 93; Lichen 
rangeferinus, Eng. Bot. 173. 


} pungens. 
# On moors and heaths, abundant. 


and Dilston Fells, N. 
75. BEOMYCES. 


> on Hexham 


1. B. roseus. 

Ach. Syn. 280; Lichen ericetorum, Eng. Bot. 372 ; 
Lightfoot, 809. 

On earth, in mountainous situations. 

2. B. rufus. 

Ach. Syn. 280; Berwick Flora, ii. 98; Lichen 
rufus, Hudson, 527; B. rupestris, Northumber- 
land and Durham Guide, ii. 64; Lichen Bys- 
soides, Eng. Bot. 372; Lightfoot, 809. 

On earth and stones in denes and on moors, N. and 
D. In Scotswood and Heaton Denes, and on the 
Roman station at Caervoran, N. In Twizell Dene, 
N.—Mrs. Selby. 

3. B. placophyllus. 

Ach. Syn. 281; Northumberland and Durham 
Guide, ii. 64. 

On the moors about Eglestone, D., rare.—Rev. J. 
Harriman. 


76. ISIDIUM. 

1.- I. corallinum. 

Ach. Syn. 281; Berwick Flora, ii. 
corallinus, Eng. Bot. 1541. 

& dealbatum, Variolaria dealbata, Eng. Bot. 2519. 

# On rocks and stones in mountainous situations, N. 
and D. On the Roman wall at House-steads, N. 
On Murton Crags, N.—Dr. G. Johnston. £8 on 
the Teesdale Moors, D. 

. 1. Westringii. 

Ach. Syn. 282; Lichen Westringti, Eng. Bot. 2204 ; 
Dicks. Cryp. Fase. iv. 20. 

On stone walls in Teesdale Forest, and in Weardale, 


98; Lichen 
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D. In Allendale, and on the Roman wall at 
Housesteads, N. In Holwick.—Rev. J. Harri- 
man. 


3. I. microsticticum. 
Hook. Fl. Scot. ii. 66; Lichen microsticticus, Eng. 
Bot. 2243; L.. punctatus, Dicks. Crypt. Fasc. 
iii. 15. 
On walls in Teesdale Forest, D. 
4. I. phymatodes. 
Ach. Syn. 282; Northumberland and Durham 
Guide, ii. 47. 
In Newton-cap Wood, and in the Bishop’s park at 
Bishop Auckland, D.—Rev. J. Harriman. 


77. STEREOCAULON. 

1. S. paschale. 

Ach. Syn. 284; Hook. Fl. Scot. ii. 66; Lichen 
paschale, Eng. Bot. 282. 

On rocks and stones in sub-alpine situations. 

. S. condyloideum. 

Ach. Syn. 285. 

On the Roman wall at House-steads, N. In the 
north-west of the county of Durham.—Mr. John 
Thornhill. 

3. S. cereolinum. 

Ach. Syn. 285; S. Cereolus, Eng. Bot. t. 2667 ; 
Lichen Vulcani, Bory, Voy. ii. 147. 
On Basaltic rocks and stones near Eglestone, D.— 


bo 
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Rev. John Harriman. On the Roman Wall at 
Walltown, and east of House-steads, N. 
4. S. nanwn. 
Ach. Syn. 285. 
On rocks and stones in Teesdale Forest, D.—Rey. 
John Harriman. 


78. SPH ROPHORON. 
S. coralloides. 

Ach. Syn. 287; Berwick Flora, ii. 97; Lichen 
globiferus, Eng. Bot..115 ; Lightfoot, 887. 

On the Teesdale and Weardale Moors, D. On Che- 
viot, Simonside, Hedgehope, and on the Roman 
wall at House-steads, also on Gunnerton Crags, 
and near Harbottle and Heddon-on-the- Wall, N. 

2. S. fragile. 

Ach. Syn. 287; Berwick Flora, ii. 97; Lichen 
fragilis, Lightfoot, 888 ; Eng. Bot. 2474. 

On Cheviot, Hedgehope, Simonside, and the Har- 
bottle Moors, N. On the Weardale and Teesdale 
Moors, D. 

Probably a variety of S. globiferus. 

3. 8. compressum. 

Ach. Syn. 287; Hook. Fl. Scot. ii. 675; Lichen 
fragilis, Eng. Bot. 114. 

On rocks at Eglestone, Knitsley, and Muggleswick, 
D. On Shaftoe Crags, Harbottle Moor, and Gun- 
nerton Crags near Barwesford, also on Cheviot, 
Hedgehope, and Simonside, N. 


79. ALECTORA. 


i 


—_ 


A, jubata. 

Ach. Syn. 291; Berwick Flora, ii. 92; Lichen 
jubatus, Lightfoot, 891; Eng. Bot. 1880; Par- 
melia jubata, Northumberland and Durham 
Guide, ii. 60. 

6 chalybeiformis. 

ez On Gunnerton Crags and rocks at Harlow Hill, 
near Rothbury, on Cheviot and Simonside, also at 
Shewing-shields, where it was observed by Wallis, 
N. On Murton Crags, at Rawse Castle and 
Hepburn Hill near Chillingham, N.—-Dr. G. 
Johnston. Upon the common heath, and on rocks 
and trees near Eglestone, D. § on treesin Charn- 
berry near Eglestone, D. «on Gateshead Fell, D. 
—Mr. J. Thornhill. 


80. RAMALINA. 
- R. polymorpha. 
Ach. Syn. 295; Parmelia polymorpha, Northum- 
berland and Durham Guide, ii. 60. 
On rocks and stones in the neighbourhood of Egle- 
stone, D.—Rey. J. Harriman. 
2. R. fravinea, 

Ach. Syn. 296; Berwick Flora, ii. 90; Lichen 
Sraxineus, Eng, Bot. 1781. 

On trees, common. 

3. R. fastigiata. 

Ach. Syn. 296; Berwick Flora, ii. 91; Lichen fas- 
tigiatus, Eng. Bot. 890. 

On trees and pales, frequent. 

4. R. scopulorum. 

Ach. Syn. 297; Hook. Fl. Scot. ii. 68; Gr. Fl. 
Eds. 348; Berwick Flora. ii. 90; Lichen scopu- 
lorum, Eng. Bot. 688; 8 siliquosus, With. iv. 40. 

On rocks near the sea coast at Newbiggen, Dunstan- 
borough, and Bamborough Castles, on the Heugh 
and St. Cuthbert’s Island, Holy Island, also on the 


_ 
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Staples and Fern Islands, N. At Hudshead.— 
Dr. G. Johnston... On Hartley Bates, N.—Mr. 
J. Thornhill. 8 on the top of a wall in Lune.— 
Rey. J. Harriman. 

R. farinacea. 

Ach. Syn. 297; Berwick Flora, ii. 91 ; Lichen fari- 
naceus, Eng. Bot. 889. 

On trees, common. 

R. pollinaria. 

Ach, Syn. 298 ; Lichen pollinarius, Eng. Bot. 1607 ; 
Parmelia pollinaria, Northumberland and Dur- 
ham Guide, ii. 60. 

On old pales and rocks in Teesdale, D.—Rev. J. 
Harriman. 


8]. CORNICULARIA., 


. C., tristis. 


Ach. Syn. 299; Berwick Flora, ii. 92 ; Lichen tris- 
tis, Eng. Bot. 720; L. corniculatus, Lightfoot, 
855. 

On Cheviot, Hedgehope, and Simonside, N. On 
rocks near Blackton not far from Eglestone, also in 
in the neighbourhood of Middleton-in-Teesdale, 
D. On Cronkley Fell, D.—Rey. J. Hariman. 

C. aculeata. 

Ach. Syn. 299; @ spadicea, Berwick Flora, ii. 91 ; 
Lichen hispidus, Eng. Bot. 452; Lightfoot, 883 ; 
> muricata, L. muricatus, Swartz. Nov. Act. Ups. 
v. 248, 

On Simonside and at Prestwick Carr, N. On Gates- 
head and Ravensworth Fells, D, In sub-alpine 
situations, not rare, D. and N. 

C, ochroleuca. 

Ach. Syn. 301; Hook. Fl. Scot. ii. 69; Lichen 
ochroleucus, Eng. Bot. 2374. 

On Eglestone Moors, D., rare.—Rey. J. Harriman. 

C, lanata. 

Ach, Syn. 302; Lichen lanatus, Eng. Bot. 846 ; 
Lightfoot, 892. 

On stones upon the Teesdale Moors, D, On Cheviot, 

Simonside, and Hedgehope, N. 


82. USNEA. 


. U. florida. 


Ach. Syn. 304 ; Lichen floridus, Eng. Bot. 872; 2 
L. hirtus, Eng. Bot. 1356; Usnea plicata 8, Ach. 
Syn. 305. 

In fructification in Gibside Woods, D. 
woods, not rare, N. and D. 

U. plicata. 

Ach, Syn. 305; U. hirta, Berwick Flora, ii. 93 ; 
Lichen plicatus, Eng. Bot. 257 ; Lightfoot, 889. 

Upon trees on the banks of Waskerley Bourn near 
Wolsingham, D 


On trees in 


83. COLLEMA, 


. C. nigrum. 


Ach. Syn. 308; Berwick Flora, ii. 78; Lichen ni- 
ger, Ting. Bot. 1161; Lecidea nigra, Northum- 
berland and Durham Guide, ii. 41. 

Upon rocks on Cleadon and Boldon Hills, on Gates- 
head Fell, and near Eglestone, D. In Scotswood 
and Heaton Denes, and near Heddon-on-the- Wall, 
N. Inthe Quarry at Hudshead, N.; and near the 
Old Castle, Berwick. Dr. G, Johnston. 
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C. crispum. 

Ach, Syn. 311; Berwick Flora, ii. 77 ; Lichen cris- 
pus, Eng, Bot. 834; 8 cristatum, Ach. Syn. 312. 

#and @ On the ground in the neighbourhood of Egle.- 
stone; Son Cleadon and Boldon Hills, D. Near 
Berwick, and in Dilston Park, also near Ridley 
Hall, N. 

C. melenum. 

Ach. Syn. 315; Northumberland and Durham 
Guide, ii. 59; Hook. Fl. Scot. ii. 71; Berwick 
Flora, ii. 78. 

On stones about Eglestone, D. On Sandstone walls 
near Berwick, N.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

C. fasciculare. 

Ach. Syn. 317 ; Lichen fascieularis, Eng. Bot. 1162 ; 
Lightfoot, 841. 

On Calcareous stones near Middleton-in- Teesdale, 
and Wycliffe, D. On stone walls near Hexham, 

C. saturinum. 

Ach. Meth. 320 ; Lichen saturinus, Eng. Bot. 1980 ; 
Dicks. Crypt. Fasc. ii. 21, t. 6, f 8. 

On trees in Horsley Hope Dene, and on trees and 
stones near Eglestone, D. On stones near Hex- 
ham, and above Langley Ford at the foot of Che- 
viot, N. 

C. flaccidum. 

Ach. Syn. 322; Lichen flaccidus, Eng. Bot. 1653 ; 
L. rupestris, Swartz. Nor. Act. Ups. iv. 249. 
On stones ina rivulet in Holwick.—Rev. J. Harri- 
man. On rocksin Wooler Water above Langley 

Ford, N. 


. C. tuneeforme. 


Ach. Syn. 322; Parmelia tuneformis, Northum- 
berland and Durham Guide, ii. 58. 

On Limestone rocks about Eglestone and Middleton- 
Areca et: J. Harriman, Near Wycliffe, 


C. furcum. 
Ach. Syn. 323 ; Lichen granulatus, Eng. Bot. 1757. 
On trees in the neighbourhood of Eglestone, D.— 


Rey. J. Harriman. In East Common Wood and 
Dilston Park, N. 


9. C. scotinum. 


Ach. Syn. 3233; 8 sinuatum, Lichen sinuatus, Eng. 
Bot. 772 ; Parmelia scotina, Northumberland and 
Durham Guide, ii. 58. 

# and ® On the ground and on stones about Egle- 

None? D.—Rey. J. Harriman. In Dilston Park, 


10. ron lacerum. 


Ach, Syn. 327; Lichen lacer, Eng. Bot. 1982; L. 
tremelloides, Lightfoot, 842. 

Among moss in Cocken, Cawsey, the Howns, Gib- 
side, and Ravensworth Woods, and on Lanchester 
and Cronkley Fells, D. In Dilston Park and above 
Langley Ford, also in the Felton Woods, N. 


11. C. muscicola. 


Ach. Syn. 328; Hook. Fl. Scot. ii. 723 Lichen 
muscicola, Eng. Bot. 2264. 

On Cheviot and Simonside, N. Upon the Hag Crag 
in Teesdale Forest, D. Near Muggleswick, D.— 
Mr. J. Thornhill. 


12. C. spongiosum. 


Bb 


Ach, Syn. 829; Lichen spongiosus, Eng. Bot. 1374 ; 
Parmelia spongiosa, Northumberland and Dur- 
ham Guide, ii. 53. 


’ 
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On Lanchester Fell upon earth, D. On Eglestone| 4. R. setiformis. 


and Teesdale Moors, and near the Smelt Mill in 
Harewood, D.—Rev. J. Harriman. 


84, LEPRARIA. 
1. L. ehlorina. 
Ach. Syn, 329; Eng. Bot. 2038. 
On rocks and old walls. 
2. L. flava. 

Ach. Syn. 330; Eng. Bot. 1350; Berwick Flora, 
ii. 103; Byssus candelarius, Lightfoot, 1005. 

On trees and old pales, common. 

. L. Jolithus. 

Hook. Fl. Scot. ii. 73; Eng. Bot. 2471; L. ru- 
bens, Ach. Meth. 6. 

On rocks and trees in Teesdale, and in woods on the 
Derwent, also in Cawsey Wood, D. In East Com- 
mon Wood near Hexham, N. 

Not rare in sub-alpine situations. 
violets, but faint. 

4. L. wruginosa. 

Hook. Fl. Scot. ii. 73; Eng. Bot. 2182; Conferva 
pulveria, Dillwyn, p. 78. 

On old stone walls in damp places. 

L. latebrarum. 

Ach. Syn. 331; Eng. Bot. 2147; Hook. Fl. Scot. 
ii. 73; Berwick Flora, ii. 103. 
On rocks in shady situations, and in caverns. 
6. L. nigra. 
Fng. Bot. 2409; Hook. FI. Scot. ii. 73. 
On old oak posts, pales, &c. 
7. L.? alba. 
Eng. Bot. 1349; Byssus lactea, Hudson, 609 ; Ber- 
wick Flora, ii. 104. 
Upon mosses and the bark of trees, frequent. 
8. L, lutescens. 
Eng. Bot. 1529; Ach. Meth. 5. 
On the bark of old trees, common. 
9. L. ochracea. 
Eng. Bot. 2408. 
On the bark of trees in woods. 
10. L. virescens. 
Eng. Bot. 2149. 
On the bark of trees in woods, particularly Elms, not 
rare, 


ow 


It has the scent of 
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85. RHIZOMORPHA. 
1. R. subcorticalis. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 354; Ach. Syn. 288; Berwick 
Flora, ii. 143; Persoon, Syn. 704; R. patens, 
Northumberland and Durham Guide, ii. 111 ; 
Sowerby, t. 392, f. 1, 2. 

Between the wood and bark of Fir andother trees not 
rare; in Bradley Wood, at Cleadon, and near Egle- 
stone, D. In Scotswood, Walbottle, and Heaton 
Denes, also near Wallington, N. 

2. KR. divergens. 

Gr. Crypt. t. 154; Berwick Flora, ii. 143; Cla- 
varia phosphoraa, Sowerby, t. 100. ? 

Between the wood and bark of Fir trees, not rare. 

3. R. farinacea. 

Gr. FI]. Eds. 354. 

On decayed stumps of trees in Heaton and Scotswood 
Denes, N. In Gibside and Ravensworth Woods, D. 


Persoon, Syn. 705; Berwick Flora, ii. 143; Hy- 
powylon loculiferum, Bull. 195, f. 1, A. B.; 
Spheria hypotrichoides, Sowerby, t. 200 ; Dill. 76, 
t. 13, f A. B. 

On dead wood and leaves, also in cellars. 

« R. spinosa. 

Ach. Syn. 288; Sowerby, t. 299; Northumber- 
land andDurham Guide, ii. 110. 

On timber in the Weardale, Allendale, and Nenthead 
Lead Mines, D. and N. In the Charnberry Lead 
Mine, Teesdale, D.—Rev. J. Harriman. 

6. R. dichotoma. 

Ach. Syn. 289; Sowerby, t. 298; Northumber- 
land and Durham Guide, ii. 110. 

On timber in the Weardale and Derwent Lead 
Mines, D. In the Charnberry Lead Mine in 
Teesdale, D.—Rev. J. Harriman. In the Nent- 
head and Allenheads Lead Mines, N. 

7. R. Harrimanni. 

Sowerby, t. 431, f. 1. 

In the lead mines of Northumberland and Durham, 
growing on timber beginning to decay. 


86. SPH/ERIA. 


On 


1. S. hypoxylon. 

Persoon, Syn. 5; Sowerby, t. 55; Berwick Flora, 
ii. 117; Bolton, t. 129, b, c, i, e, f; Xylaria 
hypoxylon, Gr. F). Eds, 355. 

B S. cupressiformis, Persoon, Syn. 5; Clavaria cu- 
pressiformis, With. iv. 441 ; Bolton, 129, g. 

cz and ® On the stumps of decayed trees and gate- 
posts, common. 

. 8. digitata. 

Persoon, Syn. 6; Xylaria digitata, Gr. Fl. Eds. 
395. 

On the stumps of trees ina state of decay, N. and D. 

3. S. polymorpha. 

Gr. Crypt. t. 237; Persoon, Syn. 7; S. digitata, 
Sowerby, t. 69; Bolton, t. 129,h; Xylaria po- 
lymorpha, Gr. Fl. Eds. 355. 

On the rotten stumps of trees, frequent. 

4. S. concentrica, 

Bolt. t. 180; Persoon, Syn. 8, t. 1, f. 34; S. fraa- 
inea, Sowerby, t. 160; With. iv. 467; Hypowylon 
concentricum, Gr. Crypt. t, 324, fi 1. 

On the trunks of trees, frequent. 

S. fragiformis. 

Gr. Syn. 24; Persoon, Syn.9, t. 1,f1,2; Berwick 
Flora, ii. 121; S. lycoperdoides, With. iv. 466 ; 
Lycoperdon variolosum, Sowerby, t. 271; Stroma- 
tospheria fragiformis, var. levis, Gr. Crypt. t. 136. 

On dead branches of the Beach, &c. 

6. 8S. elliptica. 

Gr. Syn. 23; Stromatospheria elliptica, Gr. FI. 
Eds. 357; Crypt. t. 114. 

On the branches of the Birch in a state of decay. 

. S. granulosa. 

Sowerby, t. 355; Persoon, Syn. 11; Northum- 
berland and Durham Guide, ii. 109 ; Hypoxylos 
granulosum, Bull. t. 487, f. 2. 

On the bark of the Birch, common. 

. S. mammosa. 

With. iv. 466; Purton, t. 22; Northumberland 
and Durham Guide, ii. 108; Fl. Dan. 1079. 

In East Common Wood and Dilston Park on the 
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bark of dead trees, N. Near Darlington, D.— Cryptospheria capillata, Gr. Fl. Eds, 362; Crypt. 
Mr. E. Robson. t. 69. 

9. S. rugosa. 
With. iv. 467; Purton, iii. 487 ; Bolton, t. 123, f.3. 
In East Common Woed and Dilston Park, N. 

10. S. spermoides. 

Persoon, Syn. 75; Gr. Syn. 22; Crypt. t. 6; 
Berwick Flora, ii. 125; S. aggregata, With. iv. 
469; S. bombardica, Bolton, t. 122, f. 2; Sower- 
by, t. 372, f. 4. 

On stumps of Ash trees in a state of decay, N. and D, 
Near Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

11. S. gelatinosa. 

Spreng. Syst. Veg. iv. 385; Berwick Flora, ii. 
121; S. pallida, Persoon, Syn. 12. 

On dead branches of trees in the plantation at Mur- 
ton Crags, near Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

12. S. fusca. 

Persoon, Syn. 12; Berwick Flora, ii. 1215; S. 
tuberculosa, Bolton, 123, f. 1; Sowerby, 374, f. 
8; With. iv. 467; Northumberland and Dur- 
ham Guide, ii. 108. 

On dead sticks in Heaton and Walbottle Denes, N. 
In Ravensworth and Gibside, D. Near Berwick. 
—Dr. G. Johnston. 

13. S. rebesia. 

Persoon, Syn. 14; Berwick Flora, ii. 123. 

On the Red Currant, N. and D. Near Berwick.— 
Dr. G. Johnston. 

14, S. punctata. 

Sowerby, t. 54; S. Poronia, Persoon, 15; S. trun- 
cata, Bolton, 127, f.2; With. iv. 414; Bull. t. 
252; Hypoxylon punctatum, Gr. Crypt. t. 327. 

On old hot-beds and dung-hills, rare. 

15. S. deustum. 

Persoon, Syn. 16; S. maxima, Bolton, t. 181 ; 
Sowerby, t. 338; With. iv. 467; Hypoxylon de- 
ustum, Gr. Crypt. t. 324, f. 2. 

On the trunks of trees, not rare. 

16. S. citrina. 

Gr. Syn. 23; Crypt. t. 215; Persoon, Syn. 18; 
S. ochracea, Persoon, Syn. 18. 

On rotten wood and bark, not rare. 

17. S. Purtoni. 
Gr. Syn. 23; Cucurbitaria Pinastri, Crypt. t. 50. 
On the branches of Fir trees, not rare. 

18. S. prunastri. 

Persoon, Syn. 37; Berwick Flora, 123; Stroma- 
tospheria prunastri, Gr, F |. Eds, 358. 

On the dead branches of the Sloe. 

19. S. elongata. 
Gr. Syn. 22 ; Cucurbitaria elongata, Crypt. t. 195. 
On the branches of the common Furze, frequent. 
20. S. cinnabarina, 

Gr. Syn. 23; Berwick Flora, ii. 1235; S. decolo- 
rans, Persoon, Syn. 49; S. fragiformis, With. iv. 
465; Cucurbitaria cinnabarina, Gr. Crypt. t. 135. 

On the dead branches of trees, very common, N. and 
D. Near Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston, 

21. S. moriformis. 

Persoon, Syn. 86; Gr. Fl. Eds. 364; Berwick 
Flora, 125; S. claviformis, Sowerby, t. 337. 

On dead Fir wood at Benwell, Gilsland, and East 
Common Wood, N. In Gibside Woods and at 
Lanchester, D. Near Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 


22. S. phacomes 
Spreng. Syst. Veg. iv. 404; Berwick Flora, 130 ; 


On the dead leaves of grasses. Near Berwick.—Dr. 
G. Johnston. 
23. S,. trichella. 
eo ptes Flora, 130; Vermicularia trichella, Gr. 
rypt. t. 345; S. phacomes, var. Spreng. Syst. 
Veg. iv. 404. : ee 
On dead Ivy leaves. —Dr. G. Johnston. 
24. S. Empetri. 

Spreng. Syst. Veg. iv. 403; Berwick Flora, ii. 
130; Hypoderma sphaeroides, Lam. and De Cand. 
v. 165, 

On the dead leaves of Empetrum nigrum on the moors 
of N. and D. 

25. S. Stigma. 

Gy. Syn. 23; Persoon, Syn. 21; Berwick Flora, 
ii. 117; With. iv. 470; S. decorticata, Sowerby, 
t. 137; Stromatospheria Stigma, Gr. Crypt. t. 
2235 f:12: 

On the dead branches of trees, common, N. and D. 
Near Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

26. S. undulata. 

Gr. Syn. 23; Persoon, Syn. 21; Berwick Flora, 
li. 118; Stromatospharia undulata, Gr. Fl. Eds. 
356; Crypt. 223, f. 1. 

On the dead branches of trees, not rare, N. and D. 
Near Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

27. S. disciformis. 

Gr. Syn. 23; Hook. FI. Scot. ii. 5; Persoon, 
Syn. 24; Berwick Flora, ii. 121; Stromatos- 
pheria disciformis, Gr. Crypt. 314; Gr. Fl. Eds. 
357. 

On the dead branches of the Beach and other trees, 
N. and D. Near Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

28. S. typhina. 

Gr. Syn. 24; Persoon, Syn. 29; Berwick Flora, 
ii. 120; S. spiculifera, Sowerby, t. 274; Stroma- 
tospheria typhina, Gr. Crypt. t. 204, 

On the culms of living grasses, not rare. About 
Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

29. S. flavo-virens. 

Persoon, Syn. 22; Berwick Flora, ii, 118; Stro- 
matospheria multiceps, Gr. Fl. Eds. 356 ; S. flavo- 
virens, Crypt. t. 320; Syn, 23; Spheria multi- 
ceps, Sowerby, t, 394, f. 8. 

On the dead branches of trees, common, N. and D. 
West Ord, N.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

30. S. oblonga. 

Sowerby, t. 374, £7; Berwick Flora, ii. 121. 

In the neighbourhood of Newcastle, N. and D. Near 
Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

31. S, quercina. 

Spreng. Syst. Veg. iv. 389 ; Berwick Flora, ii. 119. 

On Oak-branches, N. and D. Near Berwick.—Dr. 
G. Johnston. 

32. S. rosella. 

Gr. Syn. 22; Crypt. t, 138. 

On rotten wood and dead leaves, not rare. 
33. 8. atro-purpurea. 

Spreng. Syst. Veg. iv. 389; Berwick Flora, ii. 
118; Bot, Gall. ii. 681. 

On rotten wood near Berwick, rare.—Dr. G. John- 
ston. 

34. S. lata, 
Persoon, Syn. 29; Spreng. Syst. Veg. iv. 388 ; 

Berwick Flora, ii. 118; Gr. Fl. Eds. 357. 
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On decorticated wood near Berwick.—Dr. G. John- 
ston. Near Newcastle, not rare, N. and D. 
35. S. myriocarpa. 
Gr. Syn. 22; Crypt. t. 152, f. 1. 
On posts and wood beginning to decay. 
36. S. Coryli. 
Gr. Syn. 22; 
128. 
On the leaves of the Hazel. 
37. S. rubens. 
Berwick Flora, ii, 128. 
On the leaves of the Rowan tree, N. and D. Near 
Berwick.—Dr. G, Johnston. 
38. S. stellulata. 
Berwick Flora, ii. 122; Bot. Gall. ii. 686. 
On dead branches of the Elm near Berwick. —Dr. G 
Johnston. 
39. S. Hedere. 
Spreng. Syst. Veg. iv. 430; Berwick Flora, ii. 
130. 
On the leaves of the Ivy, N. and D. Near Berwick. 
—Dr. G. Johnston. 
40. S. pulchella. 
Gr. Syn. 23; Cryptospheeria pulchella, Crypt. 67. 
On the dead branches of the Cherry and Birch. 
S. Pinastri. 
Be, Syn. 21; 8S. Tavi, Sowerby, t. 394, f. 6; Cryp- 
tospheriu Taxi, Gr. Crypt. t. 13. 
On the dead leaves of the Yew and Silver Fir, 
42. 8. millepunctata. 
Gr. Syn. 21; Berwick Flora, ii. 124; Cryptosphe- 
ria millepunctata, Gr, Crypt. t. 201. 
On the dead branches of the Ash, N. and D. Near 
Berwick. —Dr. G. Johnston. 
43. S. multicapsula. 
Purton, ii. 716, f. 8. 
On decayed wood at Ravensworth, D. Near Ben- 
well and Hexham, N. 
44. $. Graminis. 
Persoon, Syn, 30; Spreng. Syst. Veg. iv. 391; 
Berwick Flora, ii. 119. 
On dead Carices and Grasses, frequent, N. and D. 
Near Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 
45. S. nebulosa. 
Persoon, Syn. 31; Berwick Flora, ii. 127; Cryp- 
tospharria nebulosa, Gr. Fl. Eds, 362. 
On the dead stems of the Hemlock, frequent. 
Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 
46. S. longissima. 
Persoon, Syn. 31; Berwick Flora, ii. 127. 
On the dead stems of the Cherophyllum sylvestre, near 
Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 
47. S. Angelice. 
Berwick Flora, ii. 129; S. punctiformis, var. An- 
gelicaria, Lam. and De Cand. iv. 145. 
On the leaves of Angelica sylvestris, N. and D. 
48. S. Junci. 
Spreng. Syst. Veg. iv. 391; 
119. 


Crypt. t. 330; Berwick Flora, ii. 


Near 


Berwick Flora, ii. 


On Rushes near Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 
49. S. aurea. 
Gr. Syn. 22; Crypt. t. 47. 
On Fungi in a state of decay, N. and D. At Wal- 
lington, N.—W. C, Trevelyan, Esq. 
50. S. convergens. 
Persoon, Syn. 46; Sowerby, t. 374, f. 6; Berwick 
Flora, ii, 122. 
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Near Berwick, not raree—Dr. G. Johnston. 
51. S. culmifraga. 


Speers, Syst. Veg. iv. 403; Berwick Flora, ii. 
127. 


On dead leaves of Arundo arenaria, N. and D. Near 
Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 
52, S. filicina, 
Spreng. Syst. Veg. iv. 391; Berwick Flora, ii. 
119; S. Piaaaies Sowerby, t. 394, f. 10. 
On Pteris aquilina, common in autumn, N, and D. 
Near Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 
53. S. scatina. 


Spreng. Syst. Veg. iv. 403; Berwick Flora, ii. 
129. 


On the dead leaves of the Bramble and Hawthorn 

near Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 
54, S. nivea. 

With. iv. 464; Sowerby, t. 
38, 

On branches of trees, frequent. 

55. S. leucostoma. 

Persoon, Syn. 39; Berwick Flora, ii. 122. 

On the branches of the Hawthorn, N. and D. Near 
Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

56. S. coronata. 

With. iv. 468; Purton, iii, 489; Rehlan, Ed. 2, 
No. 1387; 8S. convergens, Persoon, Syn. 46; 
Sowerby, t. 374, f. 6. 

Ondecayed branches of trees in East Common Wood 
and Dilston Park, N. In Long Acre and Gibside 
Woods, D 

57. 8. faginea. 

Persoon, Syn. 44; | sacata Flora, ii. 120; S. per- 
Sorata, Sowerby, S72 ye 2): Cryptospheria faginea, 
Gr, Fl. Eds. 359. 

On Beach trees near Berwick. —Dr. G. Johnston. 

58. S. ambiens. 

Persoon, Syn. 44; Berwick Flora, ii. 122. 

On the bark of the Hawthorn near Berwick.—Dr. G. 
Johnston. 

59. S. Laburni. 

Persoon, Syn. 50; Spreng. Syst. Veg. 395; Ber- 
wick Hlora, ii, 123. 

Near Berwick, on the branches of the Laburnum.— 
Dr. G. Johnston. In Falla’s Nursery near Gates- 
head, D 

60. S. epispheria, 

Gr. Crypt. t. 175; Persoon, Syn. 57; Lam. and 
De Cand. v. 142; Berwick Flora, ii. 126. 

Near Berwick, frequent.—Dr. G. Johnston. 
dead Hyporyla, in woods near Newcastle. 

1. S. verrucosa. 

Gr. FL Eds. 364; Crypt. t. 39; Berwick Flora, 
125. 

Parasitic, on Polyporus abietinus, near Berwick.—Dr. 
G. Johnston. 

62. S. tubeeformis. 
Gr. Syn. 21; Crypt. t.335, f. 1; Persoon, Syn. 60. 
On the dead leaves of trees. 
63. S. Gnomon. 
Gr. Syn. 21; Crypt. t. 335, f. 2; Persoon, Syn. 
1; Sowerby, t. 373, f 6. 
On the dead leaves of the Hazel. 
64. S. acuta. 

Gr. Syn. 21; Sowerby, t. 119; With. iv. 
Persoon, Syn. 62 ; Berwick Flora, ii. 126 ; 
tospheria acuta, Gr. Crypt. t. 239, f 1. 


219; Persoon, Syn. 


Upon 


468 ; 
Cryp- 
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On dead stems of herbaceous plants, N. and D. Near| 77. S. concava. 


Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 


65. S. setacea. 
Persoon, Syn. 62; Berwick Flora, ii. 128. 
On the dead leaves of the Birch and Sycamore, N. 
and D. Near Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 
66. S. Peziza. 

Gr. Syn. 22; Crypt. t. 186, f 2; Peziza hydrophora, 
Bull. t. 410, f 2; Lycoperdon hydrophorum, 
Sowerby, t. 23. 

On rotten wood, not rare. 

67. S. aquila, 

Bot. Gall. ii. 697; Berwick Flora, ii. 124; S. 
Byssiseda, Lam. and De Cand. ii. 295; Persoon, 
Syn. 67. 

On the bark of trees in Ravensworth Woods, D. 
Near Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

68. S. aurantia. 

Gr. Syn. 22; Persoon, Syn. 68; Crytospheria au- 
rantia, Gr, Crypt. t. 78. 

On decaying Fungi. 

69. S. tomentosa. 

Rehlan, 2nd Ed., No. 1382 ; With. iv. 464; Pur- 
ton, iii. 287; S. ovina, Persoon, Syn, 71; S. ob- 
ducta, Bolton, 125. 

On decayed branches of trees in Scotswood Dene, N. 
Near Darlington, D.—Mr. E. Robson. 

70. S. calva. 

Persoon, Syn. 74; Gr. Fl. Eds, 364; Berwick 
Flora, ii. 128. 

On dead stalks of Senecio Jacobea near Berwick.— 
Dr. G. Johnston. 

71. S. Patella. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 863 ; Persoon, Syn. 76; Berwick 
Flora, ii. 126 ; Heterospheria Patella, Gr. Crypt. 
t, 103: 

On the dead stems of Umbelliferous plants, frequent. 
Near Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

72. S. conigera. 

Bot. Gall. ii. 705; Berwick Flora, ii. 
strobilina, Hook. Fl. Scot. ii. 8. 

On the dead cones of Pinus Abies, not rare. 

73. 8. Doliolum. 

Gr. Syn. 21; Persoon, Syn. 78; Berwick Flora, 
ii. 1273 Cryptospharia Doliolum, Gr. Crypt. t. 
239, f. 2. 

On the dead stems of Umbelliferous plants, N. and 
D. On the stems of Angelica sylvestris. Near 
Berwick.— Dr. G. Johnston. 

74. S. Herbarum. 

Persoon, Syn. 78; Hook. Fl. Scot. ii. 7; Berwick 
Flora, ii. 127 ; Cryptospheria Herbarum, Gr. F 1. 
Eds. 361. 

On the dead stalks of Umbelliferous plants, common. 
N. and D. 

75. 8. sanguinea. 

Gr. Syn. 22; Crypt. t. 175, f: 1; Persoon, Syn, 81 ; 
Berwick Flora, ii. 125; Bolton, t. 121, f. 1; 
With. iv. 464; Sowerby, t. 254; Hypoxylon 
pheniceum, Bull. t. 487, f. 3. 

On the branches of trees, not rare, N. and D, 

76. S. Tilia. 

Persoon, Syn. 84; Berwick Flora, ii. 124, 

On dead twigs of the Sycamore in the plantations at 
New-water Haugh near Berwick.—Dr. G. John- 
ston. 


VOL. Il. 


126; S. 


Sowerby, t. 317; Northumberland and Durham 
Guide, ii. 109. 

On dead leaves of the Holly, frequent, N. and D. 
Near Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

78. 8. Pulvis-pyrius 

Gr. Syn. 22; Crypt. t. 152, f 2; Berwick Flora, 
ii. 125; Persoon, Syn. 86. 

On dead wood, common. On Hazel.—Dr. G. John- 
ston. 

79. 8. igopodii, 

Persoon, Syn. 89; Berwick Flora, ii: 129; Cryp- 
tospheria, Gr. Fl. Eds. 362. 

On the leaves of gopodium Podagraria near Ber- 
wick. —Dr. G. Johnston. 

80. S. punctiformis. 

Persoon, Syn. 90; Berwick Flora, ii. 130. 

On dead Sycamore leaves near Berwick,—Dr. G. 
Johnston. 

81. S. maculiformis. 

Persoon, Syn, 90; Berwick Flora, ii. 129. 

On Oak, Chesnut, Beach, and other leaves in a state 
of decay, N. and D. Near Berwick.—Dr. 
Johnston. 

82. S. lichenoides. 

Berwick Flora, ii. 131; Lam. and De Cand. ii. 
299, and iv. 147; Xyloma lichenoides, Lam. and 
De Cand. ii. 304. 

On leaves of the Ash and Sycamore near Berwick. — 
Dr. G. Johnston. 


87. DOTHIDEA. 
1. D. Ulmi. 
Gr. Syn. 20; Fries. iv. t. 200, f. 1 ; Berwick Flora, 
Wealoze 
On dead leaves of the Elm, N. and D. Near Ber- 
wick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 
2. D. betulina. 
Gr. Syn. 20; Fries. iv. t. 200, f. 2. 
On the leaves of the Birch. 
3. D. Robertiani. 
Gr. Syn. 20; Crypt. t. 146, f. 1; Berwick Flora, 
li. 132, 
On the leaves of the Geranium Robertianum, 
Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 
4. D. alnea. 
Gr. Syn. 20 ; Crypt. t. 146, f. 2; Berwick Flora, ii. 
133 ; Xyloma alneum, Hook. Fl. Scot. ii. 9. 
On the leaves of the Alder, N. and D. Near Ber- 
wick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 
5. D. Heraclei. 
Spreng. Syst. Veg. iv. 417; Berwick Flora, ii. 133. 
On the leaves of Heracleum Sphondylium near Berwick. 
— Dr. G. Johnston. 
6. D. Alchemilla. 
Berwick Flora, ii. 133; <Asteroma Alchemille, Gr. 
FI. Eds. 369. 
On the leaves of the Lady’s Mantle, frequent. 


Near 


88. POLYSTIGMA. 
1. P. rubrum. 

Gr. Syn. 21; Crypt. t. 120; Xyloma rubrum, Ber. 
wick Flora, ii. 139; Persoon, Syn. 105; Pur- 
ton, t. 33. 

On the upper side of the leaves of the Sloe. 


cc 
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89. HYSTERIUM. 3. P. coronatum. 
1. H. quercinum. Gr. FI. Eds. 366; Crypt. t. 52; Berwick Flora, 
Gr. Fl. Eds. 366, f 1; Persoon, Syn. 100; Ber- ii. 133 ; Xyloma Pezizoides, Persoon, Syn. 105 ; 
wick Flora, ii. 135. Peziza comitialis, Sowerby, t. 1185; P. viridis, 
On dead Oak branches, N. and D. Bolton, t. 109, f. 1. 
2. H. pulicare. On dead leaves of the Beach and Oak, N. and D. 
Gr. Syn. 18; Fl. Eds. 366; Crypt. t. 167, £1; Near Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 
Berwick Flora, ii, 136 ; Lichen scriptus 8, Light- 
foot, 801. 91. RHYSTISMA. 
On the wood of dead trees, not rare, N. and D. On| 1. R. acerinum. 
the dead stems of Vaccinium Myrtillus near Berwick. Gr. Syn. 19; Berwick Flora, ii. 135; Xyloma 
—Dr. G. Johnston. acerinum, Persoon, Syn. 104; Gr. Crypt. t. 118, 
3. H. varium. f.1; Mucor granulosus, Bull. t. 504, f. 13. 
Gr. Syn. 18; Crypt. t. 233. On the leaves of the Sycamore, common, N. and D. 
On Oak trees, not rare. 2. R. salicinum. 
4. H. lineare. , Gr. Syn. 19; Berwick Flora. ii, 134; Xyloma sali- 
Gr. Syn. 18; Crypt. t. 167, f 2; Berwick Flora, cinum, Persoon, Syn. 106; Lam. and De Cand. 
u. 139. ii. 304; Gr. Crypt. t. 118, f. 2. 
On the dead wood of trees, not rare. On the leaves of Salix caprea near Berwick.—Dr. G. 
5. H. Fravini. Johnston. 
Gr. Syn. 18; Crypt. t. 72; Persoon, Syn. 100; 
Berwick Flora, ii. 136; Spheria sulcata, Bolton, 92. STILBOSPHORA. 
t. 124; Sowerby, t. 315; With. iv. 469. 1. S. bBiloculata. 
On the branches of the Ash, common, N. and D. Gr. FI. Eds. 366; Berwick Flora, ii. 192. 
: Near Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. On the Furze. Near Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 
6. H. Rubi. 2. S. microsperma. 
Gr. Syn. 18; Crypt. t. 24; Persoon, Syn. 100. Gr. Fl. Eds. 366; Persoon, Syn. 96; Berwick 
5 On the stems of the Bramble. Flora, ii. 192. 
7. H. Pinastri. oe On dead branches of the Willow.—Dr. G. Johnston. 
Persoon, Syn. xxviii; Gr. Crypt. t. 60; Fl. Eds.) 3. §. conclomerata. 
367; Berwick Flora, ii. 136. Berwick Flora, ii. 192 ; Melanconium conglomeratum, 
E we pe leaves of Pinus sylvestris, common. Bot. Gall. ii. 884; Link. in Willd. vi. 2, 92. 
- LH. Suniperini. illow.—Dr. G. Joh : 
Gr. Fl. Eds. 367; Crypt. t. 26; Berwick Flora, | 4, ae ee baci rare mea et cave 
ul. 136; H. Pinastri B, Gr. Syn. 18. Berwick Flora, ii. 192; Didymosporum betulinum, 
On the dead leaves of the Juniper, frequent. Gr. Fl. Eds. 366. 
9. H. melaleucum, On dead branches of Beach and Willow.—Dr. G. 
Gr. Syn. 18; Crypt. t. 88. Johnston. 
On the dead leaves of the Red Whortle-berry, on the 
edges of the moors, 93, EXCIPULA. 
10. H. conigerum. 1. E. Rubi. 
Persoon, Syn. 102; Berwick Flora, ii. 136; Sphe-| ° ay. Syn. 18; Crypt. t. 334. 
ria strobilina, Spreng. Syst. Veg. v. 405. 
On the cones of Pinus Abies, N.and D. Near Ber- Dnithe deed stets ofthe Hepp 
wick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 94. CYTISPORA. 


11. H. culmigerum. 
Gr. Syn. 18; H. graminewm, Crypt. t. 87; Fi. 
Eds. 367 ; Berwick Flora, ii. 136. 
On dead stems and leaves of grasses, common. 


12. H. maculare. 
as: ¢ 95. SEPTORIA. 
Gr. Syn. 18; Crypt. t. 129, f 2. 1. S. Ulmi. 


On the dead 1 f ti E : of 
13. Heinesen at a Gr. Syn. 17; Crypt. t. 112; Berwick Flora, ii. 


: Ae 192. 
Fi rn 9 
eran deanirte aa Hah ee 15 Ve On the inferior surface of Elm leaves. —Dr. G. John- 


ston. 
90. PHACIDIUM. 
1. P. Vaccinii. 96. CEU'THOSPORA. 
Spreng. Syst. Veg. iv. 411 ; Berwick Flora, ii. 134. | 1. C. phacidioides. 
On the decayed leaves of Vaccinium Myrtillus near| Gr. Syn. 17; Crypt. t. 253; Berwick Flora, ii. 


_ 


C. leucosperma, 
Gr. Syn. 17; Memaspora Rosarum, Fries. i. t. 20 
On the dead branches of Briars, not rare. 


Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 141; Spheria bifrons, Sowerby, t. 316. 
2. P. repandum. On the dead leaves of the Holly, not rare, N. and D. 
Spreng. Syst. Veg. iv. 411; Berwick Flora, ii. Near Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 
134; Xyloma herbarum, Lam. and De Cand. iv. | 2. C. Lauri, 
161. Gr. Syn. 17; Crypt. t. 254; Spheria Lauri, Sow- 
On the living leaves of Sherardia arvensis. —Dr. G. erby, t. 371, f. 4. 


Johnston. On the dead leaves of Laurus nobilis, not rare. 
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3. C. phaecomes. 
Gr. Syn. 17; Crytospheria capillata, Crypt. t. 69. 
On the dead leaves of Holcus mollis. 


97. ACTINOTHYRIUM. 
. A. Graminis. 
Gr. Syn. 16; Crypt. t. 218. 
On the leaves and stems of grasses —W. C. Treve- 
lyan, Esq. 


— 


98. PHOMA. 


_ 


. P. salignum. 

Bot. Gall. ii. 726; Xyloma salignum, Persoon, 
Syn.106; Gr. Fl. Eds. 368 ; Berwick Flora, ii. 
139. 

On the leaves of Salix caprea and S. aurita, in a state 

of decay. 


99. XYLOMA. 

. X&. concavum. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 368; Berwick Flora, ii. 139; Spheria 
concava, Sowerby, t. 317; LEustegia LIlicis, Bot. 
Gall. ii. 717. 

On dead Holly leaves, 

X. Geranii. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 368; Berwick Flora, ii. 140. 

On the leaves of Geranium sylvaticum and G. pratense. 

3. X. Rose. 

Bot. Gall. ii. 876: Berwick Flora, ii. 140. 
On the branches of native Roses. 

4, X. Spirae. 

Berwick Flora, ii. 140 ; Septostroma Spiraa, Bot. 
Gall. ii. 726. 
On dead stalks of the Meadow Sweet. 


i 


to 


FUNGI. 
100. AMANITA. 


. A. muscaria. 
Gr. Crypt. t. 54; Agaricus muscarius, Berwick 
Flora, ii. 169; With. iv. 234; Sowerby, t. 286; 
A. nobilis, Bolton, t. 46. 
In East Common Wood near Hexham, at Roadley 
near Cambo, and Wooler, N. On the borders 
of woods in the county of Durham, not rare. 


101. AGARICUS. 


. A. ramealis. 

With. iv. 201 ; Berwick Flora, ii, 173; Persoon, 
Syn. 375; Bull. t. 336; A. candidus, Bolton, t. 
39, D. 

On dead sticks in woods, frequent. 

. A. eburneus. 

With. iv. 201; Gr. Fl. Eds. 371 ; Berwick Flora, 
ii. 163; A. nitens, With. iv. 203; Sowerby, t. 
“71; and A. cossus, 121. i 

In meadows, pastures, and on lawns, frequent. 

_ 3. A. virgineus, 

Gr. Cypt. t. 166; Persoon, Syn. 456 ; Sowerby, t. 
32; A. niveus, With. iv. 291; A. ericeus, Bull. 
t. 188. 

In the same places as the last, of which it appears to 
be a variety. 
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4, A. giganteus. 

With. iv. 202; Sowerby, t. 244; Gr. Fl. Eds. 
375. 

In woods near Lamesley, D. In East Common 
Wood and meadows near Wylam and Bywell, N. 

5. A. cyathiformis. 

With. iv. 202; Berwick Flora, ii. 163; Bull. t. 
248, A. B.; A. wmbilicatus, Bolton, t. 17; A. 
sordidus, With. iv. 252; Dick. Crypt. Fase. i. 
t. 3, f. 1; Bolton, t. 59; A. tardus, Persoon, 
Syn. 461. 

In woods and denes near Newcastle. 
Bradley Woods, D. 

6. A. gilvus. 

Persoon, Syn. 448; Gr. Crypt. t. 41; A. pileola- 
rius, Bull. t. 400; Sowerby, t. 61; A. caseus, 
With. iv. 205; A. mollis, Bolton, t. 40; A. 
cyathiformis, Fl. Dan. t. 1011; A. infundibuli- 
formis, Purton, iii. 393. 

In Heaton, Scotswood, and Walbottle Denes, alsoin 
East Common Wood, N. In Gibside and Brad- 
ley Woods, D. 


In Hownsand 


7. A. risigallinus. 


Batsch. t. 62; A, pistillaris, With. iv. 204. 
Near Medomsley, D. 
8. A. tigrinus. 
With. iv. 205; Persoon, Syn. 458; Bull. t. 70; 
Sowerby, t. 68. 

On stumps of trees in Heaton and Scotswood Denes, 
also in East Common Wood, N. Near Saltwell- 
side, Gibside, and at Healey-field, D. 

9, A. Listeri. 

With. iv. 206; Sowerby, t. 245; Berwick Flora, 

ii. 164; A. plumbeus, Persoon, Syn, 435; Gr. 
Fl. Eds, 374. 

In Ravensworth, Gibside, and Hamsterley Woods, 
also near Medomsley, D. In Scotswood Dene, 
aug among the cairn of stones at Heddon Laws, 


10. A. fragrans. 

With. iv. 208; Sowerby, t. 10; Persoon, Syn. 
455. 

Near Saltwellside and Marley Hill, D. 
at Benwell and Fenham, N. 

ll. A. radicatus. 

With. iv. 275; Sowerby, t. 48; Gr. Crypt. t. 
217; A. longipes, Bull. t. 232 and 515; A. um- 
braculum, With. iv. 209; Batsch. f. 4. 

On the stumps of trees at Medomsley and Gibside, 
D. Near Benwell and Denton, also in Felton 
Woods, N. 

12. A, viscidus. 

Persoon, Syn. 291; A. glutinosus, Schaeff. t. 36, 
1, 2,3, 4 ; Sowerby, t. 7; A. velatus, With, iv. 
211. 

Near Heworth, Gibside, and Medomsley, D. On 
Newcastle Town Moor, and near Fenham and 
Jesmond, N. 

13. A. lamicinus. 

With. iv. 211; Schzeff. 36, 5, 6, 7. 

Near Medomsley and Kibblesworth, D. 

Probably a variety of the last. 

14. A. melleus. 

Fl. Dan. t. 1013 ; Bolton, t. 141; Gr. Crypt. 332 ; 
With. iv. 314? A. Polymyces, Persoon, Syn. 
269; A. stipitis, Sowerby, t. 101; With. iv. 
241; Berwick Flora, ii. 169; A. cumulatus, 


In pastures 
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With. iv. 212; A. congregatus, Bolton, t. 140; 
A. annulatus, Bull. t. 377 and 540, f. 3; A. ob- 
scurus, Scheeff. t. 74; A. fusco-pallidus, Bolton, t. 
136; A. Iaricinus, Bolton, t. 19; With. iv. 
243. 

In Heaton and Scotswood Denes, N. On stumps 
of trees near Saltwellside, Whickham, Bradley, and 
in Muggleswick Park, D. 

15. A. aureus. 

With. iv. 213; Bull. t. 92; Sowerby, 77; A. 
rheoides, With. iv, 267; A. rhabarbarinus, Per- 
soon, Syn. 271. 

On stumps of trees in Horsley Wood, N. 

16. A. odorus. 

With. iv. 214; Persoon, Syn. 323; Bull. t. 176 
and 556, f. 3; Sowerby, t. 42; Gr. Crypt. t. 
28; Lam. and De Cand. ii. 175. 

On decayed leaves in Scotswood and Horsley Wood, 
also near Kirkwhelpington, in East Common Wood 
near Hexham, and at Spring Gardens near New- 
castle, N. Near Medomsley, and at Cramer 
Dykes near Gateshead, D. 

17. A. castaneus. 

With. iv. 214; Persoon, Syn. 298; Bull. t. 268; 
A. cinnamomeus, Bolton, t. 22. 

In plantations near Medomsley, Gibside, and Lames- 
ley, D. On shady hedge banks near Benwell and 
Fenham, N. 

18. A. subdulcis. 

Persoon, Syn. 433; Gr. Fl. Eds. 374; A. lacti- 
Jfluus, With. iv. 216 ; Sowerby, t. 204. 

In woods near Newcastle, frequent. 

19. A. pilosus. 

With. iv. 217; Sowerby, t. 164; Hudson, 622; 
A. Hudsoni, Persoon, Syn. 390; Tuam. and De 
Cand. ii. 164; A. villosus, Bolton, t. 42, the 2d. 
var. of With. 

e« On the dead leaves of the Holly in Gibside, Ra- 
vensworth, and Hilton Woods, 2d var. 6, in 
Waskerley Dene, D. In East Common and 
Horsley Woods, N. 

20. A. laccatus. 

Gr. Crypt. 249; Berwick Flora, ii. 176; Scheeff. 
t. 13; A. farinaceus, Bolton, t. 64; With. iv. 
292; A. amethysteus, Bull. t. 570, f 1, and t. 
198; Persoon. Syn. 465; A. amethystinus, Bol- 
ton, t. 63; With. iv. 229; Sowerby, 187; A. 
livido-purpuraceus, With. iv. 320; A. rosellus, 
With. iv. 218. 

In East Common and Horsley Woods, and near 
Blanchland, Scotswood, Benwell, and Fenkam, N. 
In woods at Lambton and Lumley Castle, also at 
Medomsley and Bradley, D. Near Berwick.— 
Dr. G. Juhnston. 

21, A. deliciosus. 

With. iv. 219; Sowerby, t. 202; Persoon, Syn. 
432; Scheeff. t. 11; Berwick Flora, ii. 167. 

In pastures near Gateshead, Medomsley, Hamsterley, 
and Chester-le-Street, D. Near Fenham, Benwell, 
and Felton, N 

22. A. rutilans. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 371; Berwick Flora, ii. 168; A. 
Xerampelinus, Sowerby, t. 131; Purton, iii. 
210. 

In Fir plantations at the Woodlands near Lanchester, 
D. 


23. A. torminosus. 


Gr. Fl. Eds. 373; Sowerby, t. 103; Persoon, 
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Syn. 430; A. piperatus, With. iv. 221 ; Hook. 
FI. Scot. ii. 20. 
On the borders of woods and denes, N. and D. 
24. A. Celicioides. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 373; Berwick Flora, ii. 165; A. 
necator, 2d variety, With. iv. 227. 

In Ravensworth and Gibside Woods, also in Horsley 
Hope and Waskerley Denes, D. 

25. A. piperatus. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 375; Persoon, Syn. 429; With. iv. 
221. 

In fields, and on the borders of woods. 

26. A. camphoratus. 

Bull. t. 567, f 1; A. lactifluus, Bolton, t. 3; 
Lightfoot, 1012; A. dulcis, With. iv. 222. 

In Bradley, Ravensworth, and Lumley Wood, D. 

27. A. pratensis. 

Gr. Crypt. t. 91; Berwick Flora, ii. 164; A. eri- 
ceus, With. iv. 222; A. fulvus, With. iv. 228 ; 
A. claviformis, With. iv. 224; A. ficoides, Bull. 
t. 587, f 1; A. méniatus, Sowerby, t. 141; 
Scheeff. t. 313; A. fulvosus, Bolton, t. 56. 

In meadows and pastures, not rare, N. and D. 

28. A. flaccidus. 
Sowerby, t. 185; Berwick Flora, ii. 164. 
On walis near Wardrew and House-steads, N. 
29. A. acris. 

With. iv. 224; Bolton, t. 60; A. rubescens, Schzett. 
tenses 

In Bradley, Ravensworth, and Lumley Woods, D. 
In Dilston Park and Oakwood, N. 

30. A. fibula. 

With. iv. 225; Bull. t. 186 and 550, f. 1; A. par- 
vus, Hook. Fl. Scot. ii. 22. 

In meadows, pastures, and on the borders of woods, 
and in Long-acre and Bradley Woods, D. Near 
Scotswood and Benwell, N. 

31. A. muralis. 

Sowerby, t. 322; Gr. Fl. Eds. 384. 

Among moss upon walls near Gateshead Turnpike 
Gate, and on the Fell, D, Near Benwell and 
Fenham, N 

32. A. ericctorum. 
Gy. Fl. Eds. 384; Persoon, Syn. 472. 
On the moors, not rare, N. and D. 

33. A. adustus. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 372; With. iv. 225; Persoon, Syn. 
459; Scheeff. t. 71, 72; A. nigricans, Bull. t. 
212, 237, £. 2 and 579. 

B elephantinus, Sowerby, t. 36. 

ez and 8 In woods near Newcastle, but not common. 

34. A. involutus, 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 389; Persoon, Syn. 448; <A. con- 
tiguus, Sowerby, t. 98; With. iv. 226. 

In woods, and on turf upon the tops of stone fences. 

35, A. graveolens. 
With. iv. 230; Purton, iii. 206; Berwick Flora, 
ii. 166. 
In old pastures, and by hedges. 
36. A. astivus. 

With. iv. 231. 

Near Medomsley, D.—Mr. J. Thornhill. 
37. A. elephantinus. 

With. iv. 232; Sowerby, t. 36; Berwick Flora, 
ii. 168. 

In Gibside and Hounds Woods, D. 
Woods, N. 


In Gilsland 
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38. A. opacus. 

With. iv. 232; Sowerby, t. 142. 

In Gibside and Ravensworth. Woods, D. In Benwell 
Dene and Fenham Woods, N. 

39. A. furfurosus. 

With. iv. 233. 

Near Medomsley, and in Long-acre Woods, D. 
40. A. crassipes. 

With. iv. 233; Sowerby, t. 129. 

6 A. elasticus, With. iv. 239; A. crassipes, Scheeff. 
87, upper fig. f, g. 

z In Lumley Woods, D. § in East Common Wood, 
and Dilston Park, N. 

41. A. terreus. 

With. iv. 237; Sowerby, 76; Berwick Flora, ii. 
170; Scheeff. 64, 1, 2, 3. 

In lanes and plantations, not rare, N. and D. Near 
Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

42. A. leucocephalus. 
With. iv. 238; Bull. t. 536? 
Near Medomsley, D. In pastures near Benwell, N. 
43. A. gracilis. 
With. iv. 239. 
In East Common Wood and Heaton Dene, N. 
44, A. cyathoides. 
Bolton, t. 145; With. iv. 244; Persoon, Syn. 460. 
In Heaton Wood and Scotswood Dene, N. 
45, A. zonarius. 

With. iv. 244; Sowerby, 203; A. lactifluus zona- 
rius, Bull. t. 104; A. fuscus, Scheeff. t. 235. 

In Ravensworth, Bradley, and Howns Woods, also 
in Horsley Hope and Waskerley Denes, D. In 
Heaton Dene and near Gosforth, also in Felton 
Woods, N. 

46. A. nitidus. 

Persoon, Syn. 444; Gr. Fl. Eds. 372; A. integer, 
Berwick Flora, ii. 166; With. iv. 245; A. 
nauseosus, Persoon, Syn. 446, and A.vitellinus, 442. 

In East Common Wood near Hexham, and in Hea- 
ton Dene, N. In Bradley Wood, and near Pont 
Bourn, D. 

47. A. emeticus, 

Persoon, Syn. 439; Gr. Fl. Eds. 372; A. integer, 
Sowerby, t. 201; A. ochroleucus, Persoon, Syn. 
443. 

In most denes and woods, N. and D. 

48. A. granulosus. 

Gr. Crypt. t. 104; A. ochraceus, Bull. t. 362, 530, 
£3; A croccus, With. iv. 248; Sowerby, t. 19; 
Bolton, t. 51, ‘f. 2? 

In woods and plantations, among moss, N. and D. 

49. A. ulmarius, 

Persoon, Syn. 473; Sowerby, t. 67 and 384, f. 2; 
Bull. t. 510 and 513, f. 1; Northumberland 
and Durham Guide, ii. 85. 

Among moss on the sides of Elms near Medomsley, 
D. Near Fenham and Gosforth, N. 

50. A. dealbatus. 

Sowerby, t. 123; Northumberland and Durham 
Guide, ii. 55, 

On the moors near Bolyhope Lead-mill, D. Near 
Barwesford, N. 

51. A. parasiticus, 

Bull. t. 574, f. 2; Persoon, Syn. 371; A. wnbra- 
tus, With. iv. 253. 

On Fungiin a state of decay in Bradley and Rayens- 
worth Woods, D. In Horsley Wood, D. 
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52. A. araneosus. 

With. iv. 254; Bull. t. 431, 4 and 5. 

In woods near Hamsterley and at Ravensworth, D. 
In Heaton and Scotswood Denes, N. 

53, A. rimosus, 

With. iv. 255; Gr. Crypt. t. 128; Bull. t. 388 
and 589; Sowerby, t. 323; Persoon, Syn. 310 ; 
Northumberland and Durham Guide, ii. 85. 

In woods, denes, and pastures, not rare. 

54. A. lacticaulis. 

With. iv. 256; Northumberland and Durham 
Guide, ii. 85. 

In Bradley and Gibside Woods, D. 

55. A. iliopodius. 

Bull. Fr. 21, 1, 10; Northumberland and Dur- 
ham Guide, ii. 85. 

In Bradley Wood, D. In Horsley Wood, Oak- 
wood, and Dilston Park, N. 

56. A. glaucopus. 

With. iv. 258; Gr. Fl. Eds. 386; Persoon, Syn. 
282; Sowerby, t. 223; Scheff. t. 83; A. sub- 
purpurascens, With. iv. 258; Batsch. 745; Ber- 
wick Flora, ii. 167. 

In Heaton and Scotswood, N. In Ravensworth, 
Gibside, and Beamish Woods, D. In New Water 
Haugh Wood near Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

57. A. violaceus. 

With. iv. 260; Sowerby, t. 209; Gr. Fl. Eds. 
386; Berwick Flora, ii. 167; A. hercynicus, 
Persoon, Syn. 278. 

Near Chester-le-Street, Lumley, and Medomsley, D. 
Near Fenham and Gosforth, N. 

58. A. eruginosus. 

Persoon, Syn. 419; Gr. Fl. Eds, 391; Sowerby, 
t. 264; Scheff. t. 1; Bolton, t. 143; With. iv. 
318; Berwick Flora, ii. 182; A. cyaneus, With. 
iv. t. 261; Bull. t. 530; A. politus, Bolton, t. 30. 

In plantations at Medomsley, and woods at Beamish, 
Urpeth, Cawsey, and Gibside, D. Near Benwell 
and Denton, also at Spring Gardens near Newcas- 
tle, N. Near Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

59. A. flavidus. 

Sowerby, t. 96; With. iv. 262; A. equestris, With. 
iv. 353, var. 1; Bolton, 149. 

In meadows near Urpeth, Beamish, and Medomsley, 


D. 
60. A. calyciformis. 
With. iv. 263; Batsch. t. 118? 
Near Medomsley, Gibside, and Lumley, D. 
61. A. connatus. 
With. iv. 264; A. ramoso-radicatus, Bolton, t. 148. 
Near Darlington, D.—Bolton. 
62. A. peronatus. 

With. iv. 266; Gr. Fl. Eds. 379 ; Sowerby, t.37 ; 
Bolton, t. 58. 

Near Beamish, Urpeth, and Medomsley, D. In 
Scotswood and Walbottle Denes, N. Near Ber. 
wick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

63. A. bulbosus. 

With. iv. 271; Sowerby, t. 130; Persoon, Syn. 
295. 

In Lumley and Bradley Woods, D, 
mon and Horsley Woods, N. 

64, A. cretaccus. 

With. iv. 273; Bull. t. 374; A. cepestipes, Sower- 
by, t- 2; A. luteus, With. iv. 289, var. 1; Gr, 
Crypt. 333, 


In East Com- 
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On bark in hot-houses and_ stoves, frequent. 

dung-hills at Benwell and Denton. N. 
65. A. tuberosus. 

Gr. Fl, Eds. 380; Crypt. t. 235 Bull. t. 256 ; 
Persoon, Syn. 374; <A. albus, With, iv. 274, 
var. 2; A. alumnus, Bolton, t. 155. 

On large Agarics ina state of decayin Bradley, Gib- 
side and Ravensworth Woods, D. In Horsley and 
East Common Wood, also in Scotswood Dene, and 
near Denton, N. 

66. A. radicatus. 

With. iv. 275; Gr. Crypt. t. 217; Sowerby, t. 
48; A. longipes, Bull. t. 232, 515; A. wnbracu- 
lum, With. iv. 209; Batsch. 77, f. 1. 

In woods, denes, and by road sides, N. and D. 

67. A. oreades. 

With. iv. 275 ; Gr. Crypt. t. 323; Bolton, t. 151 ; 
Berwick Flora, ii. 175; A. pratensis, Sowerby, 
t. 247; Hudson, 616; A. coriaceus, Lightfoot, 

1020. 

In pastures, common. 

This is one of the Agarics which forms Fairy rings. 

68. A. peronatus. 

Sowerby, t. 37; Gr. Fl. Eds. 379 ; Berwick Flora, 
li. 176. 

In woods, attached to leaves, straw, &c., N. and D. 

69. A. horizontalis. 

With. iv. 279; Bull. t. 235; Sowerby, t. 341. 

On old trees near Urpeth, Medomsley, and Cold 
Rowley, D 

70. A. clavus, 

With. iv. 279; Lightfoot, 1027; Bull. t. 148, B, 
C; Bolton, t. 89. 

Among moss and dead leavesin woods, N. and D. 

71. A. Georgii. 

With. iv. 281; Gr. Fl. Eds. 390; Sowerby, t. 
304; Berwick Flora, ii. 175. 

In East Common Wood near Hexham, at Holy 
Island, and in the vicinity of Newcastle, N. Near 
Medomsley, Beamish, and Urpeth, also on the sea 
coast near Whitburn, D. On the links near Ber- 
wick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

72. A. campestris. 

Gr. Crypt. t. 161; With. iv. 285; Bolton, t. 45; 
Berwick Flora, ii. 173; Sowerby, t. 305; A. 
edulis, Bull. t. 184 and 514; A. alutarius, Per- 
soon, Syn. 265. 

In meadows and pastures, frequent. 

73. A. spadiceus. 

Persoon, Syn. 248; A. badius, With. iv. 283 ; 
Scheeff. t. 245; Bolton, t. 38, f. 2. 

In East Common and Horsley Woods, N. 

74. A. sanguineus. 

Persoon, Syn. 289; Sowerby, t. 43; A. rubens, 
Bolton, t. 36; With. iv. 284, 

Tae plantations near Medomsley and Lanchester, 


On 


75. A. latus. 
With. iv. 287; Sowerby, 108; Berwick Flora, 
il. 170; Bolton, t.2; A. lividus, Bull. t. 382. 
In fields near Heaton Dene by Goldspink Hall, also 
near Benwell, N. Near Berwick. —Dr. G. John- 
ston. 
76. A. helvolus. 
Persoon, Syn. 273; Gr. Fl. Eds. 387 ; A. hinnuleus, 
Sowerby, t. 173; A. fuscoflavus, With. iv. 308 ; 
Berwick Flora, ii. 171, 
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In Fir plantations at the Woodlands, and in Bradley 
and Lumley Woods, D. Near Berwick.—Dr. G. 
Johnston. 

7]. A. precox. 

Persoon, Syn. 420; A candicans, Scheeff. t. 217; 
A. durus, With. iv. 290; Bolton, t. 67, f 1. 

In Bradley and Gibside Woods, D. In East Com- 
mon and Horsley Woods, N. 

78. A. fertilis. 

Persoon, Syn. 328; A. phonosphermus, Bull. t. 547 
and 534; A. mammosus, With. iv. 290; Bolton, 
t. 69. 

In Horsley and East Common Woods, N. 

79. A. primula. 

With. iv. 295; Purton, iii. 215; Northumberland 
and Durham Guide, ii. 87. 

In Fir plantations near Blanchland, N. 

80. A. fibula. 

Sowerby, t. 45; Gr. Fl. Eds. 384; Persoon, Syn. 
471; A. parvus, With. iv. 294, var. 2; Bull. t. 
519, 1, B, C; A. corticalis, Sowerby, t. 243. 

Amongst moss in woods near Gibside, and in Axwell 
Park, also at Cold Rowley, D. At Wallington 
and in Felton Woods, N. 

81. A. varius. 

With. iv. 297; Berwick Flora, ii. 179; A. clype- 
atus, With. iv. 311; Lightfoot, 1020; Scheff. 
t. 525 A. pseudo-clypeatus, Bolton, t. 154, 2d var. ; 
A. tenuis, Bolton, t. 37; Bull. t. 320. 

On rotten wood in fields and hedge banks, N. and D. 

82. A. galericulatus. 

Sowerby, t. 165; Gr. Fl. Eds. 382; Persoon, Syn. 
376; A. varius, With. iv. var. 2, 297. 

In woods and hedges near Newcastle, not rare, also in 
the county of Durham. 

83. A. compressus. 

With. iv. 300; Gr. Fl. Eds. 278; Sowerby, t. 
66; Persoon, Syn. 363. 

In pastures near Benwell and Denton, also in Fir 
plantations, N. and D. 

84, A. purpurascens. 

With. iv. 302; 
Guide, ii. 87. 

Near Medomsley and Lamesley, D. 

85. A. circumseptus. 

With. iv. 307; Batsch. t. 98; Northumberland 
and Durham Guide, ii. 87. 

Near Gibside, Ravensworth, and Medomsley, D. In 
Horsley Wood, and Dilston Park, N. 

86. A. tener. 

With. iv. 307; Scheff. 70; Sowerby, t. 33; 
Berwick Flora, ii. 179; Persoon, Syn. 386; 
Gr. Fl. Eds. 389; A. colus, With. iv. 343; A. 
cuspidatus, With. iv. 345; Bolton, t. 66, f. 2. 

In fields and pastures, common. 

87. A. mutabilis. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 387; A. Xylophyllus, Sowerby, t. 
167; With. iv. 308; A. caudicinus, Persoon, 
Syn. 271. 

In woods on the Derwent, D. 
wood, and Walbottle Denes, N. 

88. A. hypnorum. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 389; Berwick Flora, i. 180; Per- 
soon, Syn. 385; A. Hypni, With. iv. 410; A. 
acicula, Sowerby, t. 282. 

On the ground among moss, not rare, N.and D. In the 
plantation at Murton Crags, N.—Dr. G. Johnston, 
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89. A. epiphyllus. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 381; Berwick Flora, ii. 180; <A. 
squamula, Sowerby, t. 93. 

On dead leaves in woods, N. and D. 

90. A. clavus. 

Gr. F]. Eds. 380; Bolton, t. 39, B; Purton, iii. 
236; Berwick Flora, ii. 180. 

Among moss in shady woods, N. and D. 

91. A. Du-Boisii. 

Berwick Flora, ii. 180; Ray. Syn. i. 10, No. 54, 
tly io aNa’ 

On old moss-grown trees, particularly willows, near 
Berwick—Dr. G. Johnston. 

92. A. arundicola. 

Berwick Flora, ii. 181, t. 6, fig. inf. 

Parasitical on the stalks of the Sea Bent. 
Links, N.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

93. A. spinipes. 

Sowerby, t. 206; Berwick Flora, ii. 181. 

On decayed Fir cones, N.and D. Near Berwick.— 
Dr. G. Johnston. 

94, A. fimiputris. 

With. iv. 312; Berwick Flora, ii. 179; Bull. t. 
66, var. 2; A. varius, Bolton, t. 66, f.15 A. hel- 
volus, Scheeff. t. 202. 

On dung-hills, frequent, also in gardens and meadows. 

99. A. striatus. 

Sowerby, t. 166; Northumberland and Durham 
Guide, ii. 88. 

On the stumps of willows near Winlaton Mill, D. 

96. A. cinnamomeus. 

With. iv. 316; Sowerby, t. 205; Persoon, Syn. 
297; Berwick Flora, ii. 171; Bolton, 150; A. 
croceus, Persoon, Syn. 297. 

In Heaton Dene and East Common Wood, N. 
Bradley Wood, and near Chester-le-Street, D. 

97. A. roseus. 

With. iv. 317; Gr. Fl. Eds. 383 ; Sowerby, t. 72 ; 
Bull. t. 162; A. purus, Persoon, Syn. 339, 

Near Medomsley and Bradley, in woods, D. 

98. A. fissus. 

With. iv. 319; Bolton, t.35; A. pascuus, Persoon, 
Syn. 427. 

On the banks of Waskerley Bourn, D. 
Woods, N. 

99. A. aurantius. 

With. iv. 320; Curt. Lond. t. 308; Berwick 
Flora, ii. 172; Bolton, t. 67, f. 2; Lightfoot, 
1025; A. croceus, Bull. t. 50 and 524, f. 3; A. 
conicus, Scheeff. t. 2; Persoon, Syn. 335, D; A. 
hyacinthus, Batsch. 81, f. 28. 

in meadows and pastures near Newcastle, also on 
Holy Island, N. On the coast near South Shields, 
Whitburn, and Sunderland, D. Near Berwick.— 
Dr. G. Johnston. 

100. A. ceraceus. 

With. iv. 323; Gr. Fl. Eds. 377; Sowerby, t. 
20; Persoon, Syn. 337. 

In meadows and pastures, but not frequent. 

101. A. psittacinus. 

With. iv. 323; Gr. Crypt. t. 74; Sowerby. t. 82; 
Berwick Flora, ii. 172; Scheetf. t. 301; Per- 
soon, Syn. 335; A. chamalcon, Bull. 562, t. 545, 
f. 1; Iam. and De Cand. ii. 180. 

In meadows and pastures near Gateshead, Gibside, 
and Medomsley, D. On Holy Island, and near 
Belford, also about Newcastle, but not common, N. 
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102. A. aquosus. ; 

Bolton, t. 71, f£ 1; A. cryptarum, With. iv. 324, 
var. 1. 

On decayed wood not frequent. Near Medomsley, 

In Horsley and Felton Woods, N 

Probably not a good species. 

103. A. floccosus. 

With. iv. 326; Gr. Crypt. t. 2; Sowerby, t. 284 ; 
Scheeff. t. 61; A. squarrosus, Persoon, Syn. 268 ; 
A. squamosus, Bull. t. 266; Lam. and De Cand. 
ii. 101. 

In East Common, Horsley, and Heaton Woods, N. 

_ In Bradley Wood, Waskerley Dene, and near Ches- 
ter-le- Street, D. 

104, A. fascicularis. 

With. iv. 327; Gr. Crypt. t. 329; Persoon, Syn. 
421; Bolton, t. 29; Sowerby, t. 285; Berwick 
Flora, ii. 177; A. pulverulentus, Bull. t. 178 ; A. 
lateritius, Scheetf. t. 49; exclude, f 6. 

On decayed wood, common. 

105. A. lateritius. 

Persoon, Syn. 421; Gr. Fl. Eds. 392; Berwick 
Flora, ii. 177; A. juscicularis, With. iv. 328, 
var. 3. 

On the stumps of trees in a state of decay, N. and D. 

106. A. semiglobatus. 

With. iv. 330; Gr. Crypt. t. 344; Persoon, Syn. 
407 ; Sowerby, t. 248; Berwick Flora, ii. 178; 
A. glutinosus, Curt. Lond. 1, t. 144; A. nitens, 
Bull. t. 566, f. 4; A. virosus, Sowerby, t. 407 
and 408. 

In meadows and pastures, common. 

107. A. procerus. 

With. iv. 331; Gr. Fl. Eds. 370; Sowerby, t. 
190; Persoon, Syn. 257; Berwick Flora, i. 
181; Curt. Lond. t. 39 ; A. annulatus, Lightfoot. 
1025; A. columbrinus, Bull. t. 78. 

In Gibside and Ravensworth Woods, also near Lan- 
chester, D, Near Blanchland, and in Horsley 
Wood, N. 

108. A. clypeolarius. 

With. iv. 335; Gr. Fl. Eds. 370 ; Sowerby, t. 14 ; 
A. columbrinus, Persoon, Syn, 258. 

On the borders of woods, N. and D. 

109. A. cristatus. 

Gr. Crypt. t. 176; Bolton, t. 7; A. clypeolarius, 
With. iv. 336, var. 3. 

In the county of Durham on the borders of woods, 
but not common. In Horsley and Felton Woods, 

110. A, alliaceus. 

With. iv. 337; Gr. Fl. Eds. 382; Sowerby, t. 81; 
Purton, t. 11; A. porreus, Persoon, Syn. 376. 

On decayed leaves in woods near Medomsley and 
Chester-le-Street, D. Near Blanchland and in 
Dilston Park, N. 

111. A. piluliformis. 

With. 1v. 339; Bull. t. 112. 

Op tbe stumps of trees near Chirton,' N. 
112. A. micaccus, 

With. iv. 342; Gr. Crypt. 76; Bull. t. 565 and 
246; A. congregatus, With. iv. 341; Berwick 
Flora, ii. 183 ; Hook. Fl. Scot. ii. 23 ; Sowerby, 
t. 2615; A. ferrugincus, Persoon, Syn. 400 ; A. 
turbinatus, With. iv. 339, var. 1. 

On the stumps of trees and gate posts, frequent. 
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113. A. flavipes. 

With. iv. 342; Persoon, Syn, 382; Sibthorp, 
305; A. plicatus, Sheeff. t. 31. 

In woods and denes, not rare, N. and D. 

114. A. filopes. 

Bull. t.320 ; Northumberland and Durham Guide, 
li. 90. 

Near Medomsley, D. Near Wylam and Hexham, N. 

115. A. atro-rufus. 

With. iv. 344; Bolton, t. 51, f. 1. 

Near Medomsley and Wolsingham, D. Near Den- 
ton and Stamfordham, N. 

116. A. titubans. 

With. iv. 374; Gr. Fl. Eds. 393; Sowerby, t. 
128; Persoon, Syn. 415; Bull. t. 425, f. 1. 

On horse and cow dung, not rare. 

117. A. comatus. 

Gr. Crypt. t. 119; Persoon, Syn. 395; A. cylin- 
dricus, With. iv. 347; Berwick Flora, ii. 182; 
Scheff. t. 8; Sowerby, t. 189; A. jfimetarius, 
Bolton, t. 44; A. typhoides, Bull. t. 16 and 582, 
f.2; H. ovatus, Scheeff. t. 7. 

In meadows, pastures, and by the banks of hedges, 
frequent. 

118. A. lacrymabundus, 

With. iv. 350; Gr. Fl. Eds. 391; Sowerby, t. 41 ; 
A. velutinus, Persoon, Syn. 409. 

In woods and by road sides, not rare. 

119. A. reticulatus. 
» With. iv. 350; A. phlebophorus, Gr. Crypt. t. 173. 
in Seotswood and Heaton Denes, and near Fenham, 


120. A. dryophyllus. 

With. iv. 351; Gr. Fl. Eds. 379 ; Sowerby, t. 127 ; 
Persoon, Syn. 452; Bull. t. 6; A. repandus, 
Bolton, t. 6. 

In Bradley and Longacre Woods, D. In meadows, 
pastures, and the borders of woods near Benwell, 
Fenham, and Kenton, N. 

121. A. flavus, 

With. iv. 352; Northumberland and Durham 
Guide, ii. 91; A. laceratus, Bolton, t. 68. 

In Butsfield Dene, four miles east of Wolsingham, 

In woods at Felton, and below Stannington 
Bridge, N. 
122. A. velutipes. 

With. iv. 354; Berwick Flora, ii. 177; Gr. Fl. 
Eds. 378; Curt. Lond. 4, t. 40; Sowerby, t. 
263 and 384, f. 3; Persoon, Syn. 314; A. nigri- 
pes, Bull. t. 344. 

In woods and on the borders of fields, frequent. 

123. A. atramentarius. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 394; A. fimetarius, Sowerby, t. 188; 
A. ovatus, With. iv. 355; Curt. Lond. t. 101; 
Berwick Flora, ii. 183; A. plicatus, Persoon, 
Syn. 396. 

About villages, and on dung hills, frequent. 

124. A. disseminatus. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 393 ; Persoon, Syn. 403 ; A. striatus, 
Sowerby, t. 166; A. digitaliformis, Northumber- 
land and Durham Guide, ii. 92; Bull, 525, f. 1. 

On decayed trunks of trees, common. 

125. A. ephemerus. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 395; Persoon, Syn. 406; Bull. 542, 
f. 1, d.; A. stercorarius, Sowerby, t. 262; With. 
iv. 334; Berwick Flora, ii. 183. 

On dung, frequent. 
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126. A. radiatus. 

Gr. Fl]. Eds. 395; Persoon, Syn. 407; Bolt. 39, 
C.; A. ephemerus, Bull. 542, in part ; A. momen- 
tarius, With. iv. 356. ’ 

In meadows and pastures on dung. 

127. A. cinereus. 

With. iv. 357; Gr. Fi. Eds. 394; Persoon, Syn. 
398 ; A. pultatus, Bolton, t. 20; A. fimetarius, 
Hudson, 617. 

In gardens, meadows, and pastures, common. 

128. A. campanulatus. 

With. iv. 357; Lightfoot, 1022; Robson, Syn. 
322; A. striatus, Bull. t. 552, f..2. 

Near Medomsley and Gibside, D. 

129. A. semiovatus. 

With. iv. 359; Gr. FI. Scot. 392; Sowerby, t. 
131; Persoon, Syn. 408; Berwick Flora, ii. 
179. 

On dung in pastures, frequent. 

130. A. plicatilis. 

With. iv. 359; Gr. Fl. Eds. 395; Sowerby, t. 
364; Berwick Flora, ii. 184; Curt. Lond. t. 
200; A. pulcher, Persoon, Syn. 404. 

In gardens on dung. 

131. A. evaratus. 

With. iv. 360; A. brunneus, Schaef. t. 32? A. 
campanulatus, Bolton, t. 31; A. plicatus, Bull. t. 
80. 

Near Medomsley and Farnacres, D. Near Fenham, 
Benwell, and Denton, N. 

132. A. chalybeus. 

Persoon, Syn. 343; A. columbarius, Sowerby, t. 
161 ; Northumberland and Durham Guide, ii. 92. 

Near Medomsley and Chester-le-street, D. Near 
Stannington Bridge and Blagdon, N, 

133. A. variabilis. 

Gr. Crypt. t. 235; Persoon, Syn. 483 ; A. sessilis, 
Bull. t. 152 and 581, f.-3; With. iv. 362; A. 
niveus, Sowerby, t. 97 ; Dick. Crypt. Fasc. 1, p. 
17; A. flabelliformis, Bolton, t. 72, f. 2. 

On rotten sticks in woods, not rare. In Scotswood, 
Walbottle, Horsley, Heaton, and East Common 
Woods, N. Near Gateshead Park, Ravensworth 
and Bolt’s Hope, also in Beamish and Cawsey 
Woods, D. 

134. A. ulmarius. 

Gr. FL. Eds, 395; Sowerby, t. 67; Persoon, Syn. 
473. 

On the trunks of trees in Horsley Wood, and in Dil- 
pale Park, N. At Urpeth, Beamish, and Tanfield, 

135. A. ostreatus. 

With. iv. 362; Gr. Fl. Eds. 396; Persoon, Syn. 
477; Sowerby, t. 421. 

In Longacre Wood near Lamesley, on Chowdon Fell, 
and in Gibside and Lumley Woods, D. Near 
Darlington, D.—Mr. E. Robson. In East Com- 
monand Horsley Woods, also at Blagdon and Fel- 

ton, N 
136, A. planus. 

With. iv. 465; Bolton, t. 72; Northumberland 
and Durham Guide, ii. 92; Sowerby, t. 362. 

On the ground in Gibside, Ravensworth, and Lum- 
ley Woods, D. Near Darlington.—Mr. E. Rob- 
son. In Walbottle Deneand Horsley Woods, N. 
In East Common Wood near Hexham, N.—Mr. 
F. Scott. 
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137. A. conchatus. 

Bulli. t. 298 and 517, 0; Northumberland and 
~Durham Guide, ii. 92; A. inconstans 8, Per- 
soon, Syn. 476. 

On trees near Medomsley and Lanchester, D. At 
Blagdon and Stannington Bridge, N. 

138. A. flabelliformis. 

With. iv. 365; Sowerby, t. 109; Scheeff. t. 208 ; 
Berwick Flora, ii. 184; A. stypticus, Bull. t. 
140; Persoon, Syn. 481. 

On treesnear Medomsley and Wolsingham, D. Near 
Darlington.—Mr. E. Robson. In East Common 
Wood near Hexham, and Horsley Wood, N. Near 
Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston, 

139. A. lateralis. 

Bolton, t. 71, f. 2; A. flabelliformis, With. iv. 366, 
var. 2; Northumberland and Durham Gtndes 
ii. 92, var. 2. 

Near Gibside and Medomsley, D. In Walbottle 
Dene, aud Felton, Blagdon, and Horsley Woods, N. 

140. A. mollis. 

With. iv. 366; Gr. Fl Eds. 396; Persoon, Syn. 
480; Berwick Flora, ii. 184; Sowerby, t. 98; 
A. commentarius, Scheeff. t. 213. 

On stumps of trees in Gibside and Ravensworth 
Woods, also near Medomsley, D. In Walbottle 
Dene and near Denton, N. In a wine cellar in 
Berwick.—Dr. G. Joinston. 

141. A. ficoides. 

With. iv. 366; Northumberland and Durham 
Guide, ii. 92; A. betulinus, Bolton, t. 72, f. 1. 

In East Common and Horsley Woods, N. In Brad- 
ley Wood, D 

142. A. reniformis. 

With. iv. 367; Northumberland and Durham 
Guide, ii. 93; A. flabelliformis, Bolton, t. 157. 

On birch trees in Gibside Woods, D. Near Darling- 
ton.—Mr. E. Robson. In Horsley Wood and 
Dilston Park, N. 

143. A. applicatus. 

With. iv. 368; Batsch. t. 24, f. 125; Sowerby, t 

301; Northumberland and Durham Guide, ii. 
35 A. epivylon, Bull. 581, f. 2. 

In Longacre Wood near Lamesley, D. In Scots- 
wood and Walbottle Denes, also in Kast Common 
Wood near Hexham, N. 

144. A. Rotula. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 381; Sowerby, t. 95 ; Persoon, Syn. 
467; Merulius collariatus, With. iv. 195. 

On dried sticks and dead leaves in woods, frequent. 

145. A. umbelliferus. 

Bolton, t. 39, f. A; Lightfoot, 1026; Merulius 
umbelliferus, With. iv. 193; Northumberland 
and Durham Guide, ii. 80. 

Among rotten leavesin Benwelland Walbottle Denes, 

- In Long-acre and Gibside Woods, D 
146. A. androsaceus. 

Gr. FI. Eds. 381; Berwick Flora, ii. 173 ; Sower- 
by, t. 94; Lightfoot, 1027; Merulius androsaceus, 
Wah iv. 1943 Agaricus epiphyllus, Bull. t. 569, 


Ou, decayed leaves and Firconesin Heaton and Scots- 
wood Denes, N. In Long-acre and Lumley Woods, 
also near Ryton, D. Near Berwick.—Dr. G. 
Johnston, 

147. A. epiphyllus. 

Gr, Fl. Eds. 381 ; 
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squamula, With. iv. 198; Agaricus squamula, 
Sowerby, t. 93; Batsch. t. 17, f. 84; A. lac- 
teus, Bull. t. 601, 318) Ps 

On the dead leaves of the Ivy, not uncommon. 

148. A. fatidus. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 382 
Sowerby, t. 21. 

On the dead branches of trees in Gibside and Bradley 
Woods, D. Near Darlington.—Mr. E. Robson. 
In Heaton, Scotswood, Benwell, and Walbottle 
Denes, N, 

149. A. cornucopioides. 

Bolton, t. 8; Purton, t. 12; A. cochleatus @, Per- 
soon, Syn. 450; Merulius cornucopioides, With. 
iv. 198. 

In Bradley and Gibside Woods, D. In Horsley and 
East Common Woods, N. 

150. A. fuscus. 

A. ericetorum 3, according to Steudel Merulius fus- 
cus, With. iv. 196; Northumberland and Dur- 
ham Guide, ii. 80. 

In Ravensworth Woods near Farnacres, D. 


102. SCHIZOPHYLLUM. 
1. S. commune. 

Gr. Crypt. t. 61; Agaricus alneus, With. iv. 370 ; 
Sowerby, t. 183; Scheff. t. 246; Bull. t. 346 
and 581, f 1; Lightfoot, 1029; Lam. and De 
Cand. ii. 134. 

On trees in Horsley and East Common Woods, N. 
Near Hilton, Gibside, and Bradley, D. 


103. CANTHARELLUS. 
. C. cibarius. 

Gr. Crypt. t. 258; Berwick Flora, ii. 186; Me- 
rulius Cantharellus, Purton, t- 10; Persoon, Syn. 
488 ; With. iv. 196; Agaricus Cantharcllus, Bull. 
t. 62 and 505, f. 1; Sowerby, t. 46; A. Can- 
tharellus, Scheff. t. 82; Bolton, t. 62. 

Ontaeceyed sticks in woods and plantations, N. and 


3 Merulius fectidus, With. iv. 198 ; 


_ 


2. C, Inteus. 

Gr. Fl. pe 397 ; Merulius lutescens, Persoon, Syn. 
489; Agaricus cantharelloides, Sowerby, t. 47. 

In Bradley Wood near Medomsley, also in the neigh- 
bourhood of Darlington, D. In Horsley and Fel- 
ton Woods, N 

3. C. cornucopioides. 

Meruleus pnrpurcus, With. iv. 
pioides, Persoon, Syn. 491; 
Sowerby, t. 74. 

On the banks of the Derwent near Winlaton Mill, 
andin Bradley Wood, D. Near Darlington, D.— 
Mr. E. Robson. In Dilston Park, N. 

4. C. cinereus. 

Merulins infundibuliformis, With. iv. 199; Agaricus 
infundibuliformis, Bolton, t. 34. 

In Bradley Wood, D. In Horsley Wood, Dilston 
Park, and near Stannington Bridge. 

5. C. muscigenus. 

Merulius muscigenus, With. iv. 199; Agaricus mus- 
cigenus, Bull. t. 288. 

Near Ravensworth and Gibside, growing on moss, D. 
Near Blagdon, N 

6. C. lobatus. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 397; 

rulius membranaceus, With. 


199; M. cornuco- 
Pexiza cornucopioides, 


Berwick Flora, ii. 186; Mc- 
iv. 200; Helvella 
e 
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membranacea, Sowerby, t. 348; Bolton, t. 177; 
H. retiruga, Bull. t. 498, f. 13 Merulius reti- 
rugus, and M. lobatus, Persoon, Syn. 494. 

In East Common and Horsley Woods, N. Upon 
moss on Ravensworth Fell, and on boggy ground 
near the Wear in the neighbourhood of Chester-le- 
Street, D. From the county of Durham.—Bolton. 
On Tortula ruralis near Darlington. —Mr. E. Rob- 
son. Upon the same moss on Spittal Links, N.— 
Dr. G. Johnston. 


104. MERULIUS. 
1. M. lacrymans. 
Gr. Fl. Eds. 397; M. destruens, Persoon, Syn. 
496 ; Boletus lacrymans, With. iv. 393 ; Sowerby, 
t. 113; B. arboreus, t. 346. 
On rotten wood generally in vaults and cellars. 
2. M. lamellosus. 
Sowerby, t. 403. 
In the wine cellars at Wallington, N.—W. C. Tre- 
velyan, Esq. 


105. FISTULINA. 
1. F. hepatica. 

Gr. Crypt. t. 270; With. iv. 371; F. buglossoides, 
Bull. t. 74, 464, 497 ; Boletus hepaticus, Sowerby, 
t. 58; Bolton, t. 79; Scheeff. t. 116 and 120; 
Persoon, Syn. 549. 

On trees near Gibside, Beamish, and Cawsey, D. At 
Fenham, Longhorsley, and Blagdon, N. 


106. DHDALEA. 
1D. quercina. 

Gr. Crypt. t. 238; Persoon, Syn. 500; Agaricus 
quercinus, With. iv. 370; Sowerby, t. 181; 
Bolton, t. 73; Batsch. Fasc. i. 95. 

In Long-acre, Ravensworth, Gibside, and Cawsey 
Woods, D. In Horsley Wood and Walbottle 
Dene, also at Blagdon and Felton, N. Near Dar- 
lington, D.—Mr. E. Robson. 

2. D. betulina. 

Agaricus betulinus, With. iv. 368 ; Sowerby, t. 182 ; 
Bolton, t. 72, f. 1. 

In East Common and Horsley Woods, N. Near 
Darlington, D.—Mr. E. Robson. 

3. D. salicina. 

Polyporus salicinus, Gr. Fl. Eds. 400; Boletus saili- 
cinus, Sowerby, t. 227; Persoon, Syn. 530; 
With. iv. 391; Bull. t. 433, f 1. 

On old willows near Gateshead and Saltwellside, D. 
Near Darlington, D.—Mr. Backhouse. Near 
Benham and Earsdon, also at Stannington Bridge, 


4, D. suaveolens. 

Boletus suaveolens, With. iv. 392 ; Sowerby, t. 288 ; 
Bull. t. 310; B. suberosus, Bolton, t. 162. 

On willows near the Derwent at Swalwell, also near 
Little Eppleton and Castle Eden, D. Near Dar- 
lington, D.—Mr. E. Robson. Near Stannington 
Bridge and Bedlington, N. 

5. D. confragosa. 

Persoon, Syn. 501; Boletus confragosus, Bolton, t. 
160; Boletus labyrinthiformis, With. iv. 395; 
Bull. t. 491, f 1. 

In Blagdon, East Common, and Horsley Woods, N. 
In Waskerley Dene, D. On willows near Dar- 
lington, D.— Bolton. 


6. D. albida. 
Purton. iii. 243, t. 38; Boletus albidus, With. iv. 
386; B. rugosus, Sowerby, t. 422? 
On the ground near Benwell Lodge, and in Fenham 
grounds, N. Near Cawsey and Beamish, N. 
7. D. angustata. 
Persoon, Syn. 502; Boletus angustatus, Sowerby, t. 
193; Northumberland and Durham Guide, ii. 
97. 
In Castle Eden and Ryhope Denes, D. Near Dar- 
lington, D.—Sent to Sowerby by Mr. E. Robson. 
in Blagdon, Felton, and Belford Woods, N. 


107. POLYPORUS. 
1. P. squamosus. 

Gr. Crypt. t. 107; Berwick Flora, ii. 158; Boletus 
squamosus, With. iv. 388 ; Bolton, t. 77; Sower- 
by, t. 266; B. platyporus, Persoon, Syn. 521; 
B. rangeferinus, Bolton, t. 138; B. polymorphus, 
Bull. t. 114; B. subsguamosus, Batsch, t. 10, f. 
41. 

On stumps of Ash trees near Gateshead, at Crow Hall 
near Heworth, and Saltwellside, D. In Heaton 
Dene, also at Gosforth, and near Fenham, N. In 
East Common Wood near Hexham, N.—Mr. F. 
Scott. 

2. P. varius. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 399; Berwick Flora, ii. 157 ; Boletus 
varius, Persoon, Syn. 523; P. badius, Persoon, 
Syn. 523; B. variegatus, Sowerby, t. 368; 
Northumberland and Durham Guide, ii. 97; 
B. lateralis, Hook. Fl. Scot. 27; Northumber- 
land and Durham Guide, ii. 95; Bolton, t. 83 ; 
With. iv. 390; B. nigripes, With. iv. 381; B. 
nummularis, With. iv. 380; Sowerby, t. 89; 
B. calceolus, With. iv. 389; Bolten, 168; Bull. 
t. 360 and 445, f. 2. 

On the trunks of trees in Howns Wood near Me- 
domsley, and in Cawsey and Gibside Woods, D. 
At Blagdon, Hartford Bridge, Horsley Wood, and 
in Dilston Park, N. 

3. P. perennis. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 389 ; Boletus perennis, With. iv. 378 ; 
Sowerby, t. 192; Persoon, Syn. 518; Bolton, 
t. 873 B. fimbriatus, Bull. t. 254. 

About the roots of trees in Cawsey and Howns 
Woods, and near Darlington, D. In East Com- 
mon and Horsley Woods, also near Fenham, Den- 
ton, and Kenton, N. 

4, P. lucidus. 

Gr. Crypt. t. 245; Boletus lucidus, Persoon, Syn. 
522; Sowerby, t. 134; B. rugosus, With. iv. 
386 ; B. obliquatus, Bull. 335, t. 7 and 459. 

On the stumps of trees in Scotswood and Walbottle 
Denes, also near Blagdon and Bedlington, N. In 
oe Eden Dene, and near Hetton and Lumley, 


5. P. betulinus. 

Gr. F1. Eds. 400 ; Cyypt. t. 229; Boletus betulinus, 
Sowerby, t. 212; Persoon, Syn. 535; With. iv. 
387; Bolton, t. 159. 

In Schackerton Wood near Darlington, D.—Bolton. 
In Wallington Woods, N.—W. C. Trevelyan, Esq. 
In Horsley Wood and Walbottle Dene, N. In 
Cawsey, Gibside, and Ravensworth Woods, D. 

6. P. hispidus. 
Gr. Fl. Eds. 400; Crypt. t. 14; Persoon, Syn. 
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526; Boletus hispidus, Lam. and De Cand. ii. 
120; With. iv. 397; Bolton, t. 161; B. velu- 
tinus, Sowerby, t. 345. 

Near Castle Eden and Hart, on the trunks of Beech 
trees, D. Near Darlington, on Oaks and Elms.— 
Mr. E. Robson. At Fenham, Blagdon, and Stan- 
nington Bridge, N. 

7. P. fomentarius. 

Gr. FL. Eds. 400; Berwick Flora, ii. 159 ; Boletus 
fomentarius, Sowerby, t. 133 ; Persoon, Syn, 536 ; 
With. iv. 401. 

On Birch trees in the woods near Corbridge and 
Hexham, N. Near Auckland and Durham. 

8. P. igniarius. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 401; Berwick Flora, ii. 158 ; Boletus 
ignarius, Sowerby, t. 132; With. iv. 400; Per- 
soon, Syn. 534, 

& Bolton, t. 80. 

On old trees, particularly the Cherry. 4 near Me- 
domsley, D. At Newburn and Denton, N. 

9. P. cesius. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 401; Boletus ceesius, Sowerby, t. 226 ; 
Persoon, Syn. 526. 

On Fir trees in a state of decay, N. and D. 

10. P. velutinus. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 401; Boletus velutinus, With. iv. 399 ; 
Persoon, Syn. 539; B. lutescens, 539 ; B. spon- 
giosus, With. iv. 393. ~ 

On the trunks of trees, not rare. Near Seaton De- 
laval, N. Near Gateshead and Saltwellside, D. 
Near Darlington, —Mr. E. Robson. 

11. P. versicolor. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 402; Berwick Flora, ii. 160 ; Boletus 
versicolor, With. iv. 394 ; Bolton, t. 81; Sowerby, 
t. 229; Persoon, Syn. 551. 

On the stumps of trees, rails, &c., common. 

12. P. abietinus. 

Gr. Crypt. t. 226; Fl. Eds. 402; Hook. Lond. t. 
180; Berwick Flora, ii. 160; Boletus abietinus, 
With. iv. 396; Dick. Crypt. Fase. iii. t. 9, f. 
9; Purton. t. 135; Sistotrema violaceum, Persoon, 
Syn. 551. 

On decayed Fir trees at Gibside, Fryerside, Cawsey, 
and Snow’s Green near Shotley Bridge, D. Near 
Corbridge, Hexham, and Wylam, N. In woods 
near Berwick, not rare.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

13. P. ferruginosus. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 402; Boletus ferruginosus, Persoon, 
Syn. 544; Gr. Crypt. t. 155; Hook. Lond. t. 
163. 

On rotten logs of wood in damp places. 

14. P. medulla-panis. 

Gr. Fl, Eds. 402; Berwick Flora, ii. 159; Bo- 
letus medulla-panis, Persoon, Syn. 544; Bolton, 
t. 167 (the lower figure) ; With. iv. 391 ; Sower. 
by, t. 326, 

On trees in a state of decay in Heaton Wood and at 
Paradise, also in East Common Wood, N. In 
Gibside and Ravensworth Woods, also near Dar- 
lington, D. Near Berwick, N.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

15. P. vulgaris. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 403 ; Berwick Flora, ii. 160; Boletus 
proteus, Bolton, t. 166; B. medulla-panis, With. 
iv. 391, var. 2. 

On decayed wood near the ground, common, 

16. P. ovinus. 
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Boletus substrictus, With. iv. 385; Bolton, t. 170; 
Northumberland and Durham Guide, ii. 95. 

Near Darlington, D.—Mr. E. Robson. 

17. P. cuticularis, 

Boletus cuticularis, With. iv. 394; Bull. t. 462; 
B. alneus, Persoon, Syn. 528; B. triqueter, Per- 
soon, Syn. 528. 

On the stumps of Alder trees, but not frequent. 

18. P. cryptarum. 

Boletus cryptarum, Persoon, Syn. 542; With. iv. 
395; Bull. t. 478; Bolton, t. 165. 

Near Castle Eden and Easington, D. Near Dar- 
lington.—Mr. E. Robson. Near Bywell and 
Hexham, N. 

19. P. frondosus. 

Boletus frondosus, With. iv. 387; Sowerby, t. 87; 
Bolton, t. 76. 

On stumps of trees near Cawsey and Knitsley, D. 
Near Kenton, Gosforth, and Blagdon, N. 

20. P. impuber. 

Boletus impuber, Sowerby, t. 695; Bolton, t. 195; 
Northumberland and Durham Guide, ii. 97. 

On decayed trees in woods on the Derwent, N. In 
East Common Wood near Hexham, Dilston Park, 
and Horsley Wood, on the Tyne, N. 

21, P. ulmarius. 

Boletus ulmarius, Sowerby, t. 31; Northumberland 
and Durham Guide, ii. 97. 

In the hollow trunks of old Elms in Cawsey Wood, 
and at Saltwellside, D. At Fenham and Denton, 
also near Bedlington and Blagdon, N. 

22. P. heteroclitus. 

Boletus heteroclitus, Sowerby, t. 367; Bolton. t. 
164; Persoon, Syn. 528. 

On the ground at the roots of trees at Castle Iden 
Hetton and Painsher, D. Near Darlington. —Mr. 
I. Robson. Near Kenton, and in the upper part 
of Heaton Dene, N. 

23. P. sulphurcus. 

Gr. Crypt. t.113 ; Boletus sulphureus, Bull. t. 429 ; 
Sowerby, t. 135; With. iv. 397; B. tenax, 
Bolton, t. 75; Lightfoot, 1031; B. citrinus, 
Persoon, Syn. 524; B. ramosus, Bull. t. 418. 

On trunks of trees in Horsley Hope Dene, D. Near 
Darlington, D.—Mr. E. Robson. At Fenham, 
Benwell, and Heaton, N. 


108. BOLETUS. 
1, B. luteus. 

Gr. Crypt. t. 183; Sowerby, t. 265; Berwick 
Flora, ii. 156; Scheeff: t. 114; With. iv. 382; 
B. annularius, Bolton, t- 169; Bull. t. 332 ; B. 
flavus, With. iv. 384. 

In plantations and pastures near Butsfield, Green- 
croft, Medomsley, and in Bradley Wood, D.— 
Near Corbridge and Warden, N. Near Berwick. 
—Dr. G. Johnston. 

2, B. bovinus. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 403; B. gregarius, With. iv. 382. 

In Fir plantations at Medomsley, the Woodlands and 
Greencroft, D. In similar situations on the edge 
of the Northumberland moors. 

3. B. piperatus. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 404; Sowerby, 34; Persoon, Syn, 
507; Bull. t. 451; With. iv. 380. 

In woods, thickets, and denes, not rare. 
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4. B. subtomentosus. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 404; With. iv. 379; Persoon, Syn. 
506; Berwick Flora, ii. 156; B. communis, Bull. 
490, f. 3; Scheeff. t. 112 and 133. 

in woods and plantations, not rare. 

5. B. luridus. 

Gr. Crypt. t. 121; Schzeff. t. 107; Persoon, Syn. 
512; B. rubeolarius, Bull. t. 100 and 490, f. 1; 
Persoon, Syn. 512; Sowerby, t. 250; With. 
iv. 379; B. bovinus, Bolton, t. 85. 

Near Sherburn, Greencroft, Castle Eden, and at 
Baydales near Darlington, D. In East Common 
and Horsley Woods, N. 

. B. constrictus. 

Persoon, Syn. 508; B. cyanescens, Bull. t. 369 ; 
With. iv. 374; Northumberland and Durham 
Guide, ii. 93. 

On the edge of the wood near Hamsterley, and in 
Gibside Woods, D. Near Stannington Bridge and 
Gosforth, N. 

- B. edulis. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 404; Persoon, Syn. 510; Sowerby, 
t. 111; With. iv. 381; B. elephantinus, With. 
iv. 38], 

In Gibside, Ravensworth, Longacre, and Bradley 
Woods, D. In Scotswood and Heaton Denes, N. 

B. subfuscus. 

With. iv. 373; 
Guide, ii. 93. 

In Seggerston Wood and Waskerley Dene, D. 

Probably a variety of B. edulis. 

9. B. scaber. 

Gr. Fl, Eds. 405; Persoon, Syn. 505 ; Berwick 
Flora, ii. 156; Sowerby, t. 175; B. aurantiacus, 
Sowerby, t. 110; With. iv. 375; Bull. t. 236 
and 489, f. 2, R.S. 

In Gibside, Ravensworth, Hamsterley, and Medoms- 
ley Woods, also near Sherburn and Darlington, D. 
In Scotswood, Denton, and Walbottle Denes, N. 

10. B. castaneus. 

Persoon, Syn. 509; Bull. t. 328; Northumber- 
land and Durham Guide, ii. 94. 

in Fir plantations at Butsfield, Lanchester, and Gib- 
side, D. In Dilston Park, and near Corbridge, N. 


109. SISTOTREMA. 
1, S. confluens. 

Gr. Crypt. t. 248; Fi. Eds. 405; Persoon, Syn. 
551; Hydnum sublamellosum, Bull. t. 453, f. 1 ; 
Sowerby, t. 112. 

ta ier plantations at Butsfield, D, In Dilston Park 


i) 


i 
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2. S. cinereum. 

Persoon, Syn. 551; Boletus wnicolor, Bull. t. 501, 
f.3; Bolton, t. 163; With. iv. 396; Sowerby, 
t. 325, 

In East Common Wood, Scotswood and Heaton 
Denes, also near Bywell, N. In Howns, Long- 
acre, Bradley, and Gibside Woods, D. At Bay- 
dales near Darlington, D.—Mr. Backhouse. 

3. S. cerasi. 

Persoon, Syn. 552. 

On the branches of the Plum and Cherry, N. and D. 
4. S. spatulatum. 

Persoon, Syn. 553; Hydnum spatulatum, Gr, Fl. 
Eds. 406. 

On prostrate trunks of trees, not rare. 
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110. HYDNUM. 
1. H. repandum. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 405; Crypt. t. 44; Sowerby, t. 176; 
Berwick Flora. ii. 162; Bolton, t. 89; With. 
iv. 403; Persoon, Syn. 555; Bull. t. 172; H. 
rufescens, Scheeff. t. 141. 

In East Common Wood, and woods near Corbridge, 
N. In Bradley and Cawsey Woods, D. Near 
Darlington.—Mr. E. Robson. 

2. H. Auriscalpium. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 406; Crypt. t. 196; Berwick Flora, 
ii. 162; Scheetf: t. 143 ; Bull. t. 481; With. iv. 
401; Persoon, Syn. 557 ; Lightfoot, 1042. 

On the cones of Pinus sylvestris, in Raby Park, also 
near Darlington, D. At Benwell and Blagdon, 
N. In East Common Wood near Hexham.—Mr. 
F. Scott, Sp. In woods at Wallington.—W. C. 
Trevelyan, Esq. In the vicinity of Berwick, N.— 
Dr. G. Johnston. 

3. H. Erinaceus. 

Bull. t. 34; Dick. Crypt. Fasc. ii. 24; With. iv. 
404; Persoon, Syn. 560. - 

In East Common and Horsley Woods, N. 

4. H.? Barba Jovis. 

With. iv. 405; Sowerby, t. 328; Bull. 481, f 2; 
Northumberland and Durham Guide, li. 98. 

On the under side of decayed wood. Near Castle 
Eden and Hetton, D. At Darlington, D.—Mr. 
E. Robson. In Felton Woods, and near Long- 
horsley, N. 


1ll. THELEPHORA. 
1. T. laciniata. 

Gr. Crypt. t. 264; Persoon, Syn. 567; Auricu- 
laria caryophyllea, Sowerby, t. 213; Helvella 
caryophyllacea, Bolton, 173; Mcrulius caryophyl- 
laceus, With. iv. 200; T. caryophylleu, Gr. Fl. 
Eds. 406. 

On stumps of trees in Howns, Bradley, and Gibside 
Woods, D. Near Benwell, Fenham, and Denton, 
N. On Hexham Fell, N.—Mr. F. Scott. 

2. T. terrestris. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 406; Persoon, Syn. 506. 

In Fir plantations, but not frequent. In Twizell 
Dene, N.—Mrs. Selby, Sps. from Dr. G. John- 
ston. 


112. AURICULARIA. 
1. A, ferruginea. 

With. iv. 410; Berwick Flora, ii. 161; Bull. t. 
378; Sowerby, t. 26; Bolton, t. 82, d.; Thele- 
phora rubiginosa, Gr. FI. Eds. 408; Persoon, 
Syn. 567. 

On decayed wood, not rare. 
Wood and Dilston Park, N. 

2. A. nicotiana. 

With, iv. 410; Bolton, t. 174; A. tabacina, Sow- 
erby, t.25; Thelephora ferruginea, Persoon, Syn. 
569. 

On wood in a state of decay, not rare, N. and D. 
Near Darlington.— Robson. 

3. A. corylea. 

Berwick Flora, ii. 161; Thelephora corylea, Gr. Fl. 
Eds. 408. 

On dead Hazel trees, sent to Dr. G. Johnston, 
from the neighbourhood of Wooler, N., by J. Mit- 
chell, Esq. 


In East Common 
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4. A. papyrina. 

With. iv. 410; Sowerby, t. 349; Bull. t. 402; 
Thelephora levis, Persoon, Syn. 575. 

On pales near Staindrop, also near Medomsley, D. 
Near Darlington, D.—Mr. E. Robson. 

5. A, corticalis. 

With. iv. 410; Berwick Flora, ii. 161; Bull. t. 
436, £13 Thelophora quercina, Gr. Crypt. t. 142 ; 
Persoon, Syn, 573. 

On dead branches of the Oak, not rare, Nand D. 
In Wellington Woods, N. 

6. A. cinerea. 

Sowerby, t. 388, f. 3; Northumberland and Dur- 
ham Guide, ii. 99. 

On the dead branches of trees. 

Probably a variety of A. corticalis. 

7. A. refleca. 

With. iv. 412; Gr. Crypt. t. 256; Berwick Flora, 
ii. 161; Bull. t. 274; Sowerby, t.27; Boletus 
auriformis, Bolton, t. 82, f. C.; Thelephora hir- 
suta, Persoon, Syn. 470. 

On the dead branches of trees, posts, and paling, 
abundant. 

8. A. fraxinea. 

Thelephora fraxinea, Gr. Fl, Eds. 410; T. cinerea 
8, Persoon, Syn. 580, 

On dead branches of the Ash, frequent. 

9. A. tremelloides. 

With. iv. 412; Bull. t. 290; A. corrugata, Sow- 
erby, t. 290; Helvella mesenterica, Bolton, t. 172 ; 
Thelephora mesenterica, Persoon, Syn. 571; T. 
purpurea, Persoon, Syn. 571. 

‘On rotten wood, not rare, N. and D, On the Be- 
oo) Hills, abundant, and in East Common Wood, 


10. A. elegans. 
Sowerby, t. 412; Purton, t. 6. 
On Ash trees in Longacre Wood, D. 
I]. A. laevis. 
Sowerby, t. 388, f. 2; Northumberland and Dur- 
ham Guide, ii. 99; Thelephora hepatica, Fr. iv. 
IWS payJ9: 
In East Common Wood and Walbottle D. 
12. A. intybacea. 
Thelephora intybacea, Persoon, Syn. 567; Gr. Fl. 
Eds. 407. 
Near the ground on stumps of trees. 
13. A. persistens. 
Sowerby, t. 388, f.153 Thelephora purpurca, Per- 
soon, Syn. 571; Gr. Fl. Eds. 407. 
On stumps of trees, gate posts, &c. 
14. A. corylea. 
Thelephora corylea, Gr. F 1. Eds. 408; T. rugosa, 8, 
Persoon, Syn. 569. 
On dead Hazel sticks in woods, frequent, N. and D. 
Near Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston, 
15. A. ochracea. 
Thelephora ochracea, Gr, F 1, Eds. 408. 
On decayed trees, not rare. 
16. A. Corium. 
Thelephora Corium, Gr. Grypt. t. 147; Persoon, 
Syn. 574; Gr. Fl. Eds. 409. 
On dead branches in Walbottle Dene, N. 
17. A. quercina, 
Thelephora quercina, Gr. ¥]. Eds. 409; Persoon, 
Syn. 573. 
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On dead branches of the Oak, not rare, N. and D. 

Near Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 
18. A. Padi. 

Thelephora Padi, Gr. Crypt. t. 234. 

On dead branches of the Bird Cherry, Oak, and Ha- 
zel, N. and D. 

19. A. sanguinolenta. 

Thelephora sanguinolenta, Gr. Fl, Eds. 409 ; Crypt. 
t. 225, 

On the trunks of Fir trees, not uncommon. At Ben- 
well and Fenham, N. At Lanchester and the 
Woodlands, D. 

20. A. sinuans. 
Thelephora sinuans, Gr. Fl, Eds. 409. 
On the branches of old Oak trees, N. and D. 
21. A. Tilie. 
Thelephora Tiliw, Gr. Fl. Eds, 410. 
On dead branches of the Lime, not rare. 
22, A. epidermea. 
Thelephora epidermea, Gr. Fl. Eds. 410. 
On dead branches of trees, N. and D. 
23. A. inerustans, 

Thelephora incrustans, Gr. Fl, Eds. 410; Persoon, 
Syn. 577; T. sebacea, Persoon, Syn. 577. 

On the mossy trunks of trees, not rare. 

24, A. calcea. 

Thelephora calcea, Gr. F). Eds. 411; Persoon, Syn. 
581. 

On decayed trees, frequent. 

25. A. Sambuci. 

Thelephora Sambuci, Gr. Fl. Eds. 411; Crypt. t. 
242. 

On dead trunks of the Elder near Team and Field 
House, D. Near Benwell and Denton, N. 


113. MARISMA. 
» M. cristatum. 
Gr. Fl. Eds. 411; Persoon, Syn. 583 ; Clavaria 
laciniata, Sowerby, t. 158; With. iv. 436. 
In Walbottle and Denton Denes, N. In Cawsey, 
Longacre, Ravensworth, and Bradley Woods, D. 
2. M. fetidum. 
Gr. Crypt. t. 46 Clavaria anthrocephala, With. iv. 
437; Bull. t. 452, f 1; Sowerby, t. 156. 
On decayed leaves and sticks in Ravensworth Woods, 
Wi In East Common Wood and Scotswood Dene, 


I 


114. CLAVARIA. 


-_ 


. C. cristata. 

Gr. Crypt. t. 190; Persoon, Syn. 591; C. albida, 
Schaeff. t. 170. 

In Ravensworth and Longacre Woods, D. 
ton and Scotswood Denes, N. 

2. C. pratensis. 
Gr. Fl. Scot. 412; Persoon, Syn. 590; Berwick 
Flora, ii. 154; C. fustigiata, Hook. Fl. Scot. 
ii. 29; Bull. t. 588; With. iv. 438. 
In meadowsand pastures, and on the borders of woods. 
3. C. corniculata. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 412; Persoon, Syn. 589; Scheff: t. 
173; C. muscoides, Sowerby, t. 157; Bolton, t. 
114; Bull. t. 351, f. A. B. ; With. iv. 339. 

In Gibside, Bradley, and Longacre Woods, D. 
East Common and Horsley Woods, N. 

. C. abictina. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 412; Persoon, Syn. 589; Gr. Crypt. 

t, 117. 


In Hea- 


In 
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In the Fir plantations at Butsfield, D. In Blagdon 

Woods, N 
5. C. coralloides. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. iv. 412; Sowerby, t. 278, upper 
figure; Berwick Flora, ii. 154; Bull. t. 222 
and 496, f. 3; Bolton, t. 113, a. b. d. 

At Farnacres near Ravensworth, and in Bradley 
Wood, D. Near Benwell and Denton, N. 

6. C. rugosa. 

Gr. Crypt. t. 328; Bull. t. 448, f 2; Persoon, 
Syn. 594; Berwick Flora, ii. 154; C. coralloides, 
Sowerby, t. 278, the lower figure; C. elegans, 
Bolton, t. 115; With iv. 436. 

Near Beamish, Medomsley, and in Bradley Woods, 

In Heaton, Scotswood, and Walbottle Denes, 


N. 
7. C. cristata. 

Gr. Crypt. t. 190; FI. Eds. 413; Persoon, Syn. 
591; Berwick Flora, ii. 154; C. albida, Schetf. 
t. 170. 

In Ravensworth, and Longacre Woods, D. In 
Heaton, Denton, and Scotswood Denes, N. 

8. C. cinerea. 

Gr. Crypt. t. 64; Fl. Eds. 413; Bull. t. 354; 
Persoon, Syn. 586; C. grisea, Persoon, Syn. 
586; C. coralloides, With. iv. 438, var. 6. 

In woods and on the borders of fields, but not very 
common, N. and D. 

9. C. cornea. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 413; Persoon, Syn. 596; Sowerby, 
t. 40; Batsch. t. 28, f 161; 6 C. aculeiformis, 
Bull. t. 463, f. 4. 

On decaying Fir trees, common. 

10. C. herculanea. 

With. iv. 432; Sowerby, t. 277; C. pistillaris, 
Bull. t. 244; Scheff: t. 169; Batsch. t. 11, f. 
46. 

In Bradley Wood, and on the shady hank of a hedge 
near Gateshead, D. In Fenham Woods, and near 
Benwell Hall, N. 

ll. C. inequalis. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 414 5 C. vermicaluta, Sowerby, t. 253 ; 
Berwick Flora, ii. 153. 

In meadows and pastures, frequent. 

12. Cy helvola. 
Gr. Fl. Eds. 414; Persoon, Syn. 598. 
In meadows and pastures. 

13. C. vermicularis. 

Gr. FI. Eds, 4143 C. vermiculata, Berwick Flora, 
ii. 153 8; Persoon, Mycol. i. 184, 

In meadows and pastures. 

14. C, fragilis. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 414; Crypt. t. 37; C. eburnea, Per- 
soon, Syn. 603 ; C. gracilis, Sowerby, t. 232 ; C. 
cylindrica, Bull. t. 463, f. 1. 

On the borders of woods, and in meadows and pas- 
tures. 

15. C. pistillaris. 

With. iv. 434; C. jistulosa, Bull. t. 463, 1, A. L. M. 

In meadows and pastures, not rare. At Stoney-flat 
near Gateshead, and at Cocken, D. Near Denton, 
Benwell, and Heddon-on-the- Wall, N. 

16. C. fuciformis. 

Persoon, Syn. 601; Sowerby, t. 234. 

In meadows and pastures, not rare. On the Wind- 
mill Hills near Gateshead, D, 


17. C. pencillata. 

Bull. t. 448, £2; Northumberland and Durham 
Guide, ii. 105. 

In Bradley Wood, D. In Blagdon Woods, N. 

18. C. militaris. 

With. iv. 431; Linn. Sp. PL 1652 ; Hudson, 638, 
No. 2; Spheria militaris, Sowerby, t. 60; Bol- 
ton, t. 128; Purton, t. 23. 

Among moss in bogs, not rare, N. and D. 


115. HELOTIUM. 
1. H. coccineum. 

Persoon, Syn. 11; Spheria miniata, Bolton, t. 127, 
f. 1; S. tremelloides, With. iv. 465 ; Clavaria coc- 
cinea, Sowerby, t. 294. 

On rotten sticks in woods, not rare. In Heaton 
Wood, and Scotswood, N. 


116. TYPHULA. 
1. 'T. phacorhiza. 

Gr. Syn. 25, 1; Phacorhiza filiformis, Gr. Crypt. t. 
93; Clavaria phacorphiza, Sowerby, t. 253; Per- 
soon, Syn. 607; With. iv. 430. 

Near Hetton and Castle Eden, on dead leaves, D. 
Near Darlington.—Mr. E. Robson. 

2. T. erythropus. 

Gr. Syn. 25, 2; Berwick Flora, ii. 152 ; Phacorhiza 
erythropus, Gr. Crypt. t. 43; Clavaria erythropus, 
Sowerby, t. 606; C. gyrans, With. iv. 430; 
Bolton, t. 112 

On dead leaves and sticks at Farnacres near Ravens- 
worth and Gibside D. In Heaton Wood, and near 
Fenham, N. On decayed straws in the Dene above 
Twizell Bridge, N.—Dr. G. Johnston. 


117. GEOGLOSSUM. 
1. G. hirsutum. 

Gr. Crypt. t. 185; Fl. Eds. 416; Persoon, Syn. 
608; Clavaria ophioglossoides, With. iv. 435; 
Sowerby, t. 83; Berwick Flora, ii. 153 ; Schaeff. 
tro2us 

Near Medomsley and Darlington, D. In East Com- 
mon, Heaton, and Scotswood, N. 

2. G, viscosum, 

Gr. Crypt. t. 55; Fl. Eds. 416; Persoon, Syn. 
609. 

In moist meadows near Ravensworth and Gibside, 
D. Near Fenham and Denton, N. 

3. G. viride. 

Gr. Crypt. t. 211; Persoon, Syn. 610. 

Near Oakwood and Horsley Wood, on the banks of 
Tyne, N. 


118 LEOTIA, 
1. L. uliginosa. 

Gr. Crypt. t. 312; Fl. Eds. 416; L. Ludwigii, 
Persoon, Syn. 611, t. 3, £135; L. Bulliardi, Syn. 
612; L. Dicksoni, Syn. 612; L. laricina, Syn. 
614; Clavaria epiphylla, Dick. Crypt. t. 9, £10; 
With. iv. 430; Sowerby, t. 293. 

Among dead leaves near Medomsley, and in Long- 
acre Wood, also near Lumley Castle, D. At Fen- 
ham, Denton, Blagdon,and Horsley Wood, N. 

2. L. lubrica. 
Gr. Crypt. t. 56; Persoon, Syn. 613; Berwick 


_ 
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Flora, ii. 154; Helvella gelatinosa, Bull. t. 473, 
f. 2; Sowerby, t. 70; With. iv. 407. 

Among dead leavesin Walbottle Dene, N. In woods 
at Hilton and Lumley Castle, D. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Berwick, N., rare. —Dr. G. Johnston. 


. L. Mitrula. 


Gr. Crypt. t. 81; Persoon, Syn. 6115; Clavaria 
Jerruginea, Sowerby, t. 84. 

In Fir plantations at Butsfield, D. Near Corbridge 
and Hexham, N. 


119. SPATULARIA. 


. S. flavida. 


Gr. Crypt. t. 165; Persoon, Syn. 610; Helvella 
spatulata, Sowerby, t. 35; H. feritoria, Bolton, t. 
963 Clavaria spatulata, With. iv. 4315; Elvella 
clavata, Scheetf. t. 149. 

In woods near Butsfield, Lanchester, and Medoms- 
ley, D. Near Darlington.—Mr. E. Robson. Near 
Wylam and Ovingham, N. 


120. HELVELLA. 


. H. Mitra. 


Gr. Crypt. t. 86; Fl. Eds. 417; Bull, t. 190 and 
466; Persoon, Syn. 615 ; With. iv. 406; Elvella 
nigricans, Scheff. t. 154; E. monacella, t. 162. 

On the ground near Kibblesworth, and in Gibside, 
Cocken, and Lumley Woods, D, Near Stanning- 
ton Bridge and Hartford, N. 


. H. leucophea. 


Gr. Crypt. t. 143; Fl. Eds. 417 ; H- Mytra, Sow. 
erby, t- 39; Bull. t. 466, var. fulva, l.c.; H. 
albida, Scheeff. t. 282. 

In woods at Ravensworth and Beamish, D. Near 
Darlington. —Mr. E. Robson. In woods at Fen- 
ham, Blagdon, and Wylam, N. 


- H., fuliginosa. 


With. iv. 409; Sowerby, t. 154; H. Mitra, Bol- 
ton, t, 95; H. elastica, Bull. f. 242; Elvella fu- 
liginosa, Scheff. t. 320. 

In Gibside and Longacre Woods, D. 


In woods by 
the Coquet at Felton, N. 


. H. plana. 


With. iv. 409; Northumberland and Durham 
Guide, ii. 98; H. planus, Hudson, 633. 

In Longacre Wood, and Gibside Woods, D. 
Probably not a good species. 


121, MORCHELLA. 


. M. esculenta, 


Gr. Crypt. t. 68; Fl. Eds. 417; Persoon, Syn, 
618; Lam. and De Cand. ii. 213; Berwick 
Flora, ii. 155; Phallus esculentus, With. iv. 428 ; 
Bull. t. 218; Bolton, t. 91; Aelvella esculenta, 
Sowerby, t. 51, the left hand fig. 

Near Ryton, Prudhoe Castle, Medomsley, Gibside, 
Chester-le-Street, Cocken, and Darlington, also in 
Weardale and Teesdale, D. Near Wylam and 
Corbridge, also in East Common Wood N.__ Near 
Mitford onthe Wansbeck, and near Twizell House. 
—W. C. Trevelyan, Esq. In the neighbourhood 
of Berwick, N., rare.—Dr, G. Johnston. 


. M. hybrida. 


Gr. Fl. Eds. 418; Crypt. t. 89; Persoon, Syn. 
620; Helvella hybrida, Sowerby, t- 238; Nor- 
thumberland and Durham Guide, ii. 98. 


_ 


2. 
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Near Darlington, D. Sent to Sowerby by Mr. E. 
Robson. In Cocken and Lumley Woods, D. 


122. PHALLUS. 


- P, fetidus. 


Gr. Crypt. t. 213 and 214; FI. Eds. 418; Sow- 
erby, t. 329; Berwick Flora, ii. 155; P. impu- 
dicus, Bull. t. 182; Bolton, t. 92; Scheff: t. 
196, 8; With. iv. 428; Persoon, Syn. 243. 

Near Hexham, Wallington, Wylam, Heaton, and 
Jesmond, N. In Castle Eden Dene near Dar- 
lington, Cocken, Beamish, Urpeth, and the woods 
on the Derwent, D. 

P. caninus. . 

With. iv. 429; Curt. Lond. t. 235; Sowerby, t. 
300; Persoon, Syn. 245; Scheff. t. 330; Nor- 
thumberland and Durham Guide, ii. 103. 

On an old stone fence in the Spital Grounds near 
Hexham, N.—Mr. F. Scott, Sp. In plantations 
near Corbridge, N. 


123, PEZIZA. 


« P. inquinans. 


Persoon, Syn. 631; Bull. t. 460, f 13 Scheeff. t. 
158; P. polymorpha, Lightfoot, 1055; P. nigra, 
Northumberland and Durham Guide, ii. 102. 

In Ravensworth Wood near Farnacres, D. In Wal- 
bottle, Denton, and Heaton Denes, N. 

P. sarcoides, 

Persoon, Syn. 633; Gr. Fl. Eds. 423 ; P. turbinata, 
Persoon, Syn. 634. 

On the trunk of an old Ash tree near Berwick.—Dr. 
G. Johnston. 

P. campanulata. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 423 ; Berwick Flora, ii. 151. 

On dead twigs in woods, N. and D. Near Berwick. 
—Dr. G. Johnston, 


« P. cinerea. 


Persoon, Syn. 634; With. iv. 425; Sowerby, t. 
64; Batsch. Obs. 80, f: 107. 

On stumpsof trees, not rare, N. and D. In Bradley 
Wood, D. In fields west of Hexham, N, 

P. albida. 

With. iv. 419; Dicks. Crypt. Fasc. iii. t.9,f 11. 

In Dilston Park, East Common Wood, and Walbottle 
Dene, N. 


6. P. aurea. 


7. 


8. 


9. 


Gr. FI. Eds. 424; Persoon, Syn. 635; P. chryso- 
coma, Sowerby, t. 150; With. iv, 421; Bull. t. 
376, f. 2. 

On decayed wood in Gibside and Ravensworth 
Woods, D. In Heaton and Scotswood Denes, also 
near Blagdon and Stannington Bridge, N. 

P. aurantia. 

Gr. Fl, Eds, 418; Persoon, Syn. 637 ; P. coccinea, 
Sowerby, t. 78; Bull. t. 474; With. iv. 417, 
var. 23 Helvella coccinea, Bolton, t. 100. 

On rotten sticks in woods near Newcastle, N. and D 

P. leporina. 

Persoon, Syn. 637; Schaeff. 156 ; Batsch. 117. 

In Fir plantations, N. and D. 

P. onotica. 

Persoon, Syn. 637 ; P. leporina, Sowerby. t. 79. 

On dead leaves of the Beach, rare, N. end D. 


10. P. vesiculosa. 


With. iv. 423; Gr. Fl. Eds. 419; Crypt. t. 107 5 
Sowerby, t. 4; Persoon, Syn. 6415; Bull. t. 457 5 
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P. turbinata, Persoon, Syn. 6386; Helwvella vesicu- 
losa, Bolton, t. 175. 

In Horsley Ant East Common Woods, in Dilston 
Park, in Heaton Dene, and near Fenham, N. In 
Gibside and Ravensworth Woods, and near Team, 


11. P. wmbrina. 

Gr. FI. Eds. 419 ; Persoon, Syn. 638; P. cochieata, 
Sowerby, t. 5; With. iv. 420; Bolton, t. 99; 
Bull. t. 154. 

Cn the ground near Sheepcote, Medomsley, Urpeth, 
and Chester-le-Street, D. Near Darlington, D.— 
Mr. E. Robson. In East Common Wood and 
Dilston Park, N. 

12. P. repanda. 
Gr. Crypt. t. 59; Fl. Eds. 419. 
Under Beach trees in Heaton Wood, N. 
13. P. stipitata. 

Hudson, 636; With. iv. 414; Bil. t. 457; 
Northumberland and Durham Guide, ii. 100; 
P. micropus, Gr. Fl, Eds. 419; Crypt. Fl. t. 
76; Persoon, Syn. 645 ; Helvella hispida, Bolton, 
t. 97; Scheff. t. 167. 

In Longacre and Hilton Woods, D. 
and Scotswood Denes, N. 

14. P. minutula. 
With. iv. 415; P. spadicea, Batsch. 39, 217 
In Heaton Dene near the Busy Cottage, N. 
15. P. eupularis. 
With. iv. 415; Bull. t. 369, f. 3. 
In Dilston Park and Oak Wood, N. 
16. P. radicata. 

With. iv. 415; Bull. t. 485, f. 2. 

Near Castle Eden and Hetton, D. Near Darling- 
ton.—Mr. E. Robson. 

17. P. sulphurea. 

Gr. Crypt. t. 83; Fl. Eds. 420; Persoon, Syn. 
649. 

On decaying stems of herbaceous plants. 

18. P. nidulus. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 420; Berwick Flora, ii. 149. 

On the decayed stems of large herbaceous plants near 
Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

19. P. Hydnoidea. 

Sowerby, t- 178; Berwick Flora, ii. 150; 
phurea, Persoon, Syn. 649 ? 

Near Berwick, rare.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

20. P. scutellata. 

Gr. F]. Eds. 423; Sowerby, t. 24; Persoon, Syn. 
650; Berwick Flora, ii. 148; With. iv. 422; 
Bolton, t. 108; Bull. t. 10 and 438, 2; Batsch. 
t. 54, 

On rotten wood and old cow-dung, frequent. 

21. P. granuliformis. 

Persoon, Syn. 65) ; Gr. Fl. Eds. 421; Berwick 
Flora, ii. 149; P. sessilis, Sowerby, t. 389, f..1; 
P. villosa, Persoon, Syn, 655. 

On the decayed stems of herbaceous plants, N. and 
D. Near Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

22. P. coccinea. 

Gr. Crypt. t. 171; Fl. Eds. 421; With. iv. 417; 
Berwick Flora, ii. 152; Bolton, t. 104; Per- 
‘sqon, Syn. 652; P. epidendra, Bull. t. 467; 
Sow erby, t. 13; P. cyathoides, Lightfoot, 1052 
(in part). 

On rotten sticks in. woods near Newcastle, not rare, 


In Benwell 


P. suil- 


> 


Mr. Wrwcen’s Flora of Northumberland, &c. 


N. and D. In Twizell Dene, N.—Dr. G. John- 
ston. 
23. P. melastoma. 

Sowerby, t. 149; Northumberland and Durham 
Guide, ii. 100. 

On sticks in East Common Wood near Hexham, N. 
—Mr. F. Scott, Sp. 

24. P. calyciformis. 

With. iv. 413; Batsch. 135. 

In Dilston Park and East Common Wood, N. 
25. P. virginea. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 421; Persoon, Syn. 653; Berwick 
Flora, i ii, 152; P. nived, Sowerby, t. 65; With. 
iv. 413; P. lactea, Bull. t. 376, f. 3. 

On rotten sticks in Bradley Wood, D. In Heaton 
and Walbottle Denes, also in Dilston Park and 
East Common Wood, N. Near Berwick.— Dr. G. 
Johnston. 

26. P. pulchella. 

Persoon, Syn. 653; Berwick Flora, ii. 149; P. 
bicolor, Bull. t. 410; Sowerby, t.17; Northum- 
berland and Durham Guide, ii. 100. 

On rotten sticks in woods near Newcastle, N. and D. 


On the Furze near Berwick upon ‘Tweed.—Dr. G. 
Johnston. 
27. P. clandestina. 

Persoon, Syn. 655; Lam. and De Cand. ii. 83 ; 
Berwick Flora, ii. 149; Bull. t. 416, f. 5. 

On dead branches of the Willow, near Berwick. —Dr. 
G. Jobnston. 

28. P. fusca. 

Gr. Crypt. t. 192; Persoon, Syn. 657. 

On the dead branches of trees in woods near New- 
castle. 

29. P. inflexa. 

With. iv. 418; Gr. Fl. Eds. 422; Sowerby, t. 
306; Bolton, t. 106, f£ 2; Nor thumberland and 
Durham Guide, ii. 100; P. coronilla, Persoon, 
Mycol. i. 287. 

In Gibside and Bradley Woods, 
ton.—Mr. E. Robson. 
hope Denes, D. 

30. P. ochroleuca. 

With. iv. 418; Gr. Fl. Eds. 422; Sowerby, t 
115; Berwick Flora, ii. 151; Bolton, t. 105, f. 
1; P. firma, Persoon, Syn. 658. 

On rotten sticks in Longacre Wood, also near Healey- 
field Lead Mine, D. In Heaton Dene, N. 

31. P. infundibulum. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 423; Persoon, Mycol. i. 279; P. 
calyculus, With. iv 418; Sowerby, t. 116; Per- 
soon, Syn. 660; Batsch. 57 ; Bull. te 416, 3s 

In Scotsw ood Dene, East Common Wood, and Dil- 
ston Park, N. 

32. P. fructigena. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 422 ; Sowerpy, t. 117; Bull. t. 228 ; 
Batsch. 150; With. iv. 419 ; Persoon, Syn. 660. 

In woods on Nats, Acorns, and Beach-mast, N. and 


D. Near Darling- 
In Castle Eden and Ry- 


33. P. serotina, 
Persoon, Syn. 661; Helvella cartilagina, With. iv. 
407; Bolton, t. 101, f. 1. 
In Oak Wood and Scotswood Dene, N. 
34, P. cartilagina. 
Sowerby, t. 369, f. 2 23 Berwick Flora, ii. 148; P. 
scutellata 8, With. iv. 388, var. 2. 


Mr. Wineu’s Flora of Northumberland, &c. 


Among moss on clay banks near Berwick.—Dr. G,. 

Johnston. 
35. P. eruginea. 

Gr. Crypt. t. 241; Persoon, Syn. 663; Berwick 
Flora, ii. 151; Helvella ceruginea, Sowerby, t. 
347; With. iv. 409; Persoon, Syn. 617. 

On half-rotten wood, not rare. In Long-acre Wood, 

In Heaton Dene and Wallington Woods, N. 
Near Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

This Peziza, as well as the decayed wood on which it 
grows, is of a verdigris green colour. To ascertain 
the nature of this colouring matter, Mr. W. C. 
Trevelyan is at present engaged in a series of che- 
mical experiments, the result of which will appear 
in the Society’s Transactions. 

36. P. citrina. 

Gr. Fl. Eds, 424; Persoon, Syn. 663 ; Berwick 
Flora, ii. 150; P. aurea, Sowerby, t. 150; 
Helvella aurea, Bolton, t. 98, f. 2; With. iv. 408. 

On rotten sticks in woods, N. and D. In Bradley 
Wood, D. Near Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

87. P. pallescens. 

Persoon, Syn. 664; Berwick Flora, ii. 151. 

On dead twigs in woods, N. and D. Near Berwick. 
—Dr. G. Johnston. 

38. P. faginea. 

Persoon, Syn. 664; Berwick Flora, ii. 150. 

On the fruit of the Beech near Berwick.—Dr. G. 
Johnston, 

39. P. atra. 

Persoon, Syn. 669; Berwick Flora, ii. 148. 

On the stalks of large Herbaceous plants near New- 
castle, N.and D. Near Berwick.—Dr. G. John- 
ston. 

40. P. immersa. 

Sowerby, t. 369, £9; Berwick Flora, ii. 148. 

On rotten wood, gate posts, &c., N. and D. Near 
Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

4). P. nigra. 

Berwick Flora, ii. 148; Bulgaria inquinans, Bot. 
Gall. ii. 738. 

On dead Ash trees near Berwick. —Dr. G. Johnston. 

42. P. hispida. 

With. iv. 424; Sowerby, t. 147; Bull. t. 204; 
Scheeff. t. 151. 

In Fir plantations near Butsfield, Medomsley, and in 
Bradley Wood, D, In Dilston Park, East Com- 
mon, and Horsley Woods, N. 

43. P. polymorpha. 

With. iv. 425; Sowerby, t- 428; Batsch. t. 50; 
Bull. t. 116 and 460, f. 1; Scheff. 158. 

Near Wylam and Walbottle, N. Near Darlington 
and Barnardcastle, D.—Mr. E, Robson. 

44. P. albo-violascens. 

Spreng. Syst. Veg. iv. 504; Berwick Flora, ii. 

149. 


On dead branches of the Furze, near Berwick.—Dr. 
Johnston. 
45. P. plumbea. 
Gr. Crypt. t. 11; Berwick Flora, ii, 150. 
On rotten wood and sticks, not rare. Near Berwick. 
—Dr. G. Johnston. 
46. P. punctiformis. 
Gr. Crypt. t. 63. 
On dead Oak and Beach leaves. 
47, P. erumpens. 
Gr. Crypt. t, 99. 
On the decaying leaf-stalks of the Sycamore. 
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48. P. reticulata. 
zr. Crypt. t. 156. 
On the ground near Fenham, N. 


124. ASCOBOLUS. 
1. A. furfuraceus. 

Gr. Crypt. t. 307; Fl. Eds. 426; Persoon, Syn. 
676 ; Peziza stercoraria, Bull. t. 376 ; Sowerby, 
t. 18 and 389; With. iv. 421; P. fusca, Bolton, 
t. 109, f 2; P. atra, Hudson, 639; With. iv. 
426. 

On cow-dung, frequent. 


125. STRICTIS. 
1. S. radiata. 

Gr. Crypt. t. 227; Peziza strictis radiata, Persoon, 
Syn. 674; P. marginata, With. iv. 419; Sow- 
erby, t. 16. 

On sticks in Bradley and Gibside Woods, D. 
Heaton, Scotswood, and Walbottle Denes, N. 


Iu 


126. CENANGIUM. 
1. C. ferruginosum. 

Gr. Syn. 20; Fries, iv. t. 197; Peziza Abictis, 
Persoon, Syn. 671; Berwick Flora, ii. 147; P. 
cervina, Persoon, Syn. 647. 

On the small branches of the Scotch Fir, frequent. 


127. TYMPANIS. 
1. T. conspersa. 

Gr. Syn. 20; Cyypt. t. 338; Peziza Aucuparic, 
Gr. Fl. Ed. 4265; P. populena, Persoon, Syn. 
671; P. Piri, 671. 

On the dead branches of trees, not rare. 


128. TREMELLA. 
1, T. mesenterica. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 426; Persoon, Syn. 622; Eng. Bot. 
709; With. iv. 93; Bull. t. 406; Berwick 
Flora, 144. 

On the dead branches of trees, but not very common, 
N. and D. In the plantations at New-water 
Haugh, near Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

2. 'T. clavarieformis. 

Persoon, Syn. 629; Gr. FJ. Eds. 427; Podisoma 
clavarieformis, Bot. Gall. ii. 881; Berwick 
Flora, ii. 146. 

On the bark of Juniper at the Bede Hills, N. On 
the same shrub near Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

3. T. Auricula-jude. 

Persoon, Syn. 624; T. auricula, Eng. Bot. 2447 ; 
Peziza auricula, With. iv. 420, 

On old Elder trees in hedges near Gateshead, and in 
Long-acre Wood, D. Near Benwell, Denton, 
Fenham, and Hexham, N. 

4. T. spiculosa. 

Persoon, Syn. 624; Berwick Flora, ii. 145; Evi- 
dia glandulosa, Bot. Gall. ii. 732. 

Near Berwick. 

Dr. G. Johnston considers this distinct from T. ar- 
borea. 

5. T. albida. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 427 ; With. iv. 90; Berwick Flora, 
145; Eng. Bot. 2117 ; Bull. t, 221; T. candida, 
Persoon, Syn. 624. 

On the dead branches of trees, rare, 


Ge 
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6. T. arborea. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 427 ; Eng. Bot, 2448 ; With. iv. 91; 
Bull. t. 420. 

On the dead branches and trunks of trees. 

7. T. sarcoides. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 427; Eng. Bot..2450; Berwick 
Flora, 145; Bolton, t. 101, f 2; With. iv. 92; 
Batsch. t. 53; T. amethystea, Bull. t. 499, f. 5. 

On rotten wood, frequent. 

8..T. granulata, 

With. iv. 95; Eng. Bot. 324; Bull. 10, 17. 

In Bradley Wood, by a rivulet, D. In Dilston Park 
and Oak Wood, N. 


129. DACRYMYCES. 
1, D. Urtice. 

Bot. Gall. ii. 729; Berwick Flora, ii. 144; Tre- 
mella Urtice, Persoon, Syn. 628; Fusarum tre- 
melloides, Gr. Crypt. t. 10. 

On the dead stems of the Nettle. 

2. D. deliquescens. 

Bot. Gall. ii. 729; Berwick Flora, ii. 143; D. 
stillaris, Gr. Crypt. t. 159; Tremella deliquescens, 
Gr. Fl. Eds. 427; 'T. lacrymalis, Persoon, Syn. 
628; Bull. t. 445, f 3. 

On wood in a state of decay, frequent. 


130, AGYRUM. 
. A. rufum. 
Gr. Syn. 24; Fries, iv. t. 232; Tremella2 Stictis, 
Persoon, Syn. 628. 
On old dry Fir wood, not rare. 


i 


131. ACROSPERMUM. 
. A. compressum. 
Gr. Crypt. t. 182; Clavaria Herbarum, Persoon, 
Syn. 605; Purton, t. 19, f 3; Sowerby, t. 353. 
On the dead stems of herbaceous plants. 


_ 


132. NIDULARIA. 
. N. campanulata. 

With. iv. 426; Purton, t. 17, £35; Sowerby, t. 
28; N. vernicosa, Bull. t. 448, f. 1; Peziza lenti- 
Jera, Bolton, t. 102, f. 15 Cyathus olla, Persoon, 
Syn. 237; Gr. Fl. Eds. 459. 

Near the Windmill Hills Gateshead, and at Ravens- 
worth, Team, and Medomsley, D. Near Benwell 
and Denton, also in East Common Wood, N. 
Near Darlington.—Mr. I. Robson. 

2, N. striata. 

With. iv. 426; Sowerby, t. 29; Purton, t. 17, f. 
1; Peziza striata, Bolton, t. 102, f. 2; P. hirsuta, 
Scheff. t. 178; Bull. t. 40; Cyathus striatus, 
Persoon, Syn. 237. 

On decayed wood at Spring Gardens and Fenham, 
N 


~ 


3. N. levis. i 

With. iv. 427; Purton, t. 17, f.2; Sowerby, t. 
30; Bull. 140; Cyathis crucibulum, Gr. Crypt. 
t. 34; FL Eds. 459; Persoon, Syn. 238; Ber.. 
wick Flora, ii. 191. 

On rotten wood at Kenton, Wallington, and in East 
Common Wood, N. Near the Redheugh above 
Gateshead, D. Near Darlington, D.—Mr. E. 
Robson. 


Mr. Wincn’s Flora of Northumberland, &c. 


LYCOPERDACE:. 


133. SCLERODERMA. 
1. S. Cepa. 

Gr. Crypt. t. 66; Persoon, Syn. 155; Berwick 
Flora, ii. 186; Tuber solidum, With. iv. 443. 

Near Wallington, N.—W. C. Trevelyan, Esq. 

2. S. Semen. 

Gr. Crypt. t. 144, f. 2; Persoon, Syn. 123; 
Spheria Brassica, Bolton, t. 119, f. 2; Sowerby, 
393, £3; With. iv. 471; Lam. and De Cand. 
v. 113. 

On_ putrid leaves of the Cabbage and stalks of the 
Potatoe, N. and D. Near Darlington, D.—Mr. 
Backhouse. 

3. S. citrinum. 

Persoon, Syn. 153; Lycoperdon citrinum, Bolton, t. 
116. 

Near Medomsley, D. Near Wylam and Bywell, N. 

4. S. verrucosum. 

Persoon, Syn. 154; Gr. Crypt. t. 48; Lycoperdon 
verrucosum, Bull. t. 24; With. iv. 451; L. de- 
Jossum, Sowerby, t. 311. 

By the sides of woods near Medomsley, Wolsingham, 
and Lanchester, and on stone walls near Gateshead, 
and Ravensworth, D. In Dilston Park, Oak 
Wood, and East Common Wood, N. 


134. DIDYMIUM. 
1. D. globosum. 
Gr. Syn.14 ; Diderma globosum, Gr. Crypt. t. 122 ; 
Persoon, Syn. 167. 
On dead Oak and Beach leaves, common. 


135, GEASTRUM. 
1. G. coliforme. 

Persoon, Syn. 131; Lycoperdon coliforme, Dick. 
Crypt. Fasc. i. t. 3, f 4; Sowerby, t. 313; 
With. iv. 444; Northumberland and Durham 
Guide, ii. 105. 

In pastures on Langley Moor near Lanchester, D. 
Near Wylam and Bywell, N. 

2. G. quadrifidum. 

Persoon, Syn. 133; Lycoperdon fornicatum, With. 
iv. 446; Sowerby, t. 198; Purton, iii. 480, 

Near Castle Eden, D. Near Barnardcastle.-—Rev. 
James Dalton. Near Darlington, D.—Mr. E. 
Robson. 

3. G. hygrometricum, 8 anglicanum. 

Persoon, Syn. 135; Lycoperdon recolligens, With. 
iv. 447; Sowerby, t. 401; Bull. t. 238. 

Near Easington and Harton, D. Near Darlington. 
—Mr. E. Robson. 

4, G. multifidum. 

Gr. Crypt. t. 306; G. coronatum #, Persoon, Syn. 
132; Lycoperdon stellatum, Bolton, t. 179; 
With. iv. 445, var. 1; Sowerby, t. 312; Pur- 
ton. t. 20; Linn. Tr. ii. 54. 

Near Wylam, Stamfordham, and Hexham, N. Near 
Castle Eden and Easington, D. Near Darlington. 
—Mr. E. Robson, Near Barnard Castle, D.— 
Rey. Jas. Dalton. 


136, SPHEROBOLUS. 
1. S. stellatus. 
Gr. Crypt. t. 158; Persoon, Syn. 115; Purton, t. 


Mr. Wincu’s Flora of Northumberland, &c. 


22; 


30; Lycoperdon Corpobolus,- Sowerby, t- 
With. iv. 449. 

- On rotten wood near Warney Bourn and Chester-le- 
Street, D. Near Gosforth and Denton, N. 


137. LYCOPERDON. 
1. L. giganteum. 

Persoon, Syn. 140; Batsch. El. Fung. t: 165; 
Berwick Flora, ii. 187; L. Proteus, With, iv. 
452, var. 1; Sowerby, t. 332 (upper figure) ; 
L. Bovista, Bull. t. 447; Bovista gigantea, Gr. 
Crypt. t. 336; Fl. Eds. 458. 

In fields near Lintz Green and Medomsley, D. in 
pastures at Spindlestone, N.— Wallis. 

2. L. nigrescens. 
_L. Bovista, Sowerby, t. 331; Bovista nigrescens, 
Persoon, Syn. 136; Gr. Fl, Eds. 458. 
In meadows and pastures, not rare, N. and D. 
3. L. Bovista. 

Persoon, Syn. 141; Gr. Fl Eds. 456; Berwick 
Flora, ii. 187; L. Proteus, Sowerby, t. 332 
(middle figure). 

In pastures, not rare, N. and D. Under the floors of 
the Vicarage and Infirmary, Newcastle. 

4. L. pratense. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 457; Persoon, Syn. 142; Berwick 
Flora, ii. 187; L. Proteus cepaforme, Bull. t. 
435, fi 2. 

In pastures, frequent. 

5. L. excipuliforme. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 457; Persoon, Syn. 143; Berwick 
Flora, ii. 187; L. Proteus, var. excipuliforme, 
Bull. t. 550, f 2; I. Proteus, Sowerby, t. 332 
(lower figures); Bolton. t. 117, f. 9. 

In pastures, rare. 

6. L. pyriforme. 

Persoon, Syn. 148; Gr. Crypt. t. 304; L. Proteus, 
var. pyriforme, With. iv. 453; var. ovoidewm, 
Bull. t. 435, f. 3. 

On the rotten stumps of trees, and on the ground in 
woods, not rare. 


138. TULOSTOMA. 
1. T. brumale. 

Gr. Crypt. t. 340; Persoon, Syn. 139 ; Lycoperdon 
pedunculatum, With. iv. 451; Bull. t. 294 and 
471; Sowerby, t. 406. 

On old stone walls among moss, N. and D. 


139. ONYGENA. 
1. O. equina. 

Gr. Syn. 11; Crypt. t. 343; Persoon, Syn. 203 ; 
Berwick Flora, ii. 189; Lycoperdon equinum, 
With. iv. 450. 

On the horns and hoofs of animals in a state of decay. 
Near Yetholm.—Rey. A. Baird. 


140. LYCOGOLA. 
1. L. argentea. 

Gr. F]. Eds, 453; Crypt. t. 106; Berwick Flora, 
ii. 188; Reticularia Lycoperdon, With. iv. 459 ; 
Sowerby, t. 272. 

On rotten gate posts, &c. 

2. L. miniata. 


Gr. Crypt. t. 38; Berwick Flora, ii, 188; Per- 
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soon, Syn. 158; Lycoperdon epidendrum, With. 
iv. 457; Sowerby, t. 52; Bolton, t. 119, f. 1. 

On rotten wood, not rare. Near Darlington, D.— 
Mr. E. Robson. In Dilston Park, N. Near 
Berwick.— Dr. G. Johnston. 

3. L. fuliginosa. 

Berwick Flora, ii. 189. 

On decayed Fir trees near Berwick.—Dr. G. John- 
ston. 


141. LEANGIUM. 
1. L. Trevelyani. 
Gr. Syn. 14; Crypt. t. 132. 
On Bryum ligulatum in woods at Hartburn, north of 
Wallington, N.—W. C. Trevelyan, Esq. 


142. PHYSARUM. 
1. P. luteum. 
Persoon, Syn. 172; Spherocarpus luteus, Bull. t. 
407, f. 25; Trichia flava, With. iv. 474; Bolton, 
t. 93, f. 4. 
Crotty timber in Gibside and Ravensworth Woods, 


2. P.? gloduliferum. 
Persoon, Syn. 175 ; Spherocarpus globuliferus, Bull. 
t. 484, £3; Trichia globulifera, With. iv. 475 ; 
T. spherocarpa, Sowerby, t. 240; Clathrus 
spherocarpus, Bolton, t. 94, f. 1. 
On rotten wood in Cawsey Dene, and near Ryton 
and Gateshead, D. 
3. P. nutans. 
Persoon, Syn. 171; Hook. Fl. Scot. ii. 12; Tri- 
chia alba, Lam. and De Cand. ii. 252; Sowerby, 
t. 259; Spherocarpus albus, Bull. t. 407, f. 3; 
Clathrus spherocephalus, Bolton, t. 91, f. 1. 
On dead leaves and sticks in Cawsey Dene, D. 
Heaton and Denton Denes, N 
4, P. aureum. 
Gr. Crypt. t. 124; Persoon, Syn. 173. 
On decayed trunks of trees, not rare. Near Walling- 
ton, N.—W. C. Trevelyan, Esq. 
5. P. furinaceum. 
Bot. Gall. ii. 860; Berwick Flora, ii. 190. 
On decayed Beach leaves, not rare. Near Berwick. 
—Dr. G. Johnston. 


In 


143. LEOCARPUS. 
1. L. vernosus. 

Gr. Crypt. t. 111; Berwick Flora, ii. 189; Fl. 
Eds. 4535 Diderma vernosum, Persoon, Syn. 
165; Lycoperdon fragile, With. iv. 458 ; Sower- 
by, t. 136; Dick. Crypt. t. 3, f. 6. 

On moss in Cawsey Wood, D. In Heaton, Scots- 
wood, and Walbottle Denes, N. Near Berwick. 
—Dr. G. Johnston. 


144. CRATERIUM. 
1. C. leucocephalum. 
Gr. Syn. 18; Crypt. t. 65; Berwick Flora, ii. 
190. 
On dead leaves and straws in woods.—Dr. G. John- 
ston. 


145. PERICH ENA. 
1. P. populina. 
Gr. Crypt. t. 252; Licea circumscissa, Persoon, 
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Syn. 196; Gr. Fl. Eds. 451 5 Spherocarpus sub- 
sessilis, Bull. t. 417, f. 5. 


Between the wood and the bark of Aspen trees near 
Jesmond, N. 


146. LICEA. 
1. L, fragiformis. 

Gr. Crypt. t. 308; Tubulina fragiformis, Persoon, 
Syn. 198; Trichia fragiformis, With. iv. 475; 
Spherocarpus fragiformis, Bull. t. 384. 

On rotten wood and dead leaves, not rare. 


147. TRICHIA. 


i 


. T. nigripes. 

Persoon, Syn. 178; T. pyriformis, With. iv. 474 ; 
Sowerby, t. 400, f. 6; Spherocarpus pyriformis, 
Bull. t. 417, £ 2. 

in Long-acre and Gibside Woods, D. 
Common and Horsley Woods, N. 

T. ovata. 

Persoon, Syn. 180; Berwick Flora, ii. 190; Gr. 
Fl. Eds. 454; T. turbinata, Sowerby, t. 85 ; 
With. iv. 476 ; Clathrus turbinatus, Bolton, t. 94, 

in Long-acre and Gibside Woods, D. In Horsley 


Wood and Scotswood Dene, N. Near Berwick.— 
Dr. G. Johnston. 
3. T. coccinea. 
Lam. and De Cand. ii, 255; T. rufa, With. iv. 
473 ; Sperocarpus coccineus, Bull. t. 368, f. 1. 
In East Common Wood and Dilston Park, N. 
4, T. faginea. 
Berwick Flora, ii. 191. 
On dead branches of the Beach near Berwick.—Dr. 
G. Johnston. 
5. T. clavata. 
Lam. and De Cand. vi. 101; Persoon, Syn. 178 ; 
Berwick Flora, ii. 190. 


On decayed Fir wood near Berwick.—Dr. G. John- 
ston. 


In East 


bo 


148. ARCYRIA. 


= 


. A. punicea. 

Gr. Crypt. t. 130; Fl. Eds. 455; Persoon, Syn. 
185; Berwick Flora, ii. 191; Trichia cinnabaris, 
Bull. t. 502, f. 1; T. denudata, With. iv. 472; 
Sowerby, t. 49; Clathrus denudatus, Bolton, t. 
93, £2: 

On rotten wood in Long-acre and Gibside Woods, 
D. In Heaton and Scotswood Denes, N. At 
Murton Crags, N.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

2. A. flava. 

Gr. Crypt. t. 309; Persoon, Syn. 184; A. nutans, 
Gr. FI. Eds. 455; Trichia nutans, Bull. t. 502, 
f.3; With. iv. 474; Sowerby, t. 260. 

On rotten wood near Benwell and Denton. N. 


149. STEMONITES. 
1. S. fasciculata. 

Gr. Crypt. t. 170; Berwick Flora, ii. 191; Per- 
soon, Syn. 187; Trichia avifera, Bull. t. 177, f 
1; T. nuda, With. iv. 472; Sowerby, t. 20; 

Clathrus nudus, Bolton, t. 93, f. 1. 
On rotten wood at Wallington, and in Dilston Park 
and Heaton Dene, N. In Ravensworth and Gib- 
side Woods, D. Near Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 
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150. DICTYDIUM. 
1. D. cernuum. 


Gr. Grypt.t. 153 ; Cribraria cernua, Persoon, Syn. 
189. 


On rotten wood, not very rare. 


151. TRICHOMERMA, 
l. T. viride. 


Gr. Crypt. t. 271; Persoon, Syn. 231. 
On decayed trees, common. 


152. ILLOSPORUM. 


_ 


« L. rosewm. 

Gr. Syn. 10; Berwick Flora, ii. 144; Palmella 
rosea, Crypt. t. 513 Tubercularia rosea, Persoon, 
Syn. 114. : 

On the bark of the Hawthorn and Apple, not rare, 
N. and D. On Lichensin Twizell Dene, and near 
Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 


153. SCLEROTIUM. 

1. S. Semen. 

Gr. Crypt. t. 144, f. 2; Persoon, Syn. 128; Ber- 
wick Flora, ii. 137 ; Spheria Brassice, Bolton, t- 
119, f. 2; Sowerby, t. 393, f. 3; With. iv. 471. 

On stalks of putrid vegetables, common. 

S. clavus. 

Lam. and De Cand. v. 115; Berwick Flora, ii. 138. 

On the seeds of Agrostis alba. Near Berwick,—Dr. 
G. Johnston. 

3. S. muscorum. 

Persoon, Syn. 120; Berwick Flora, ii. 138; S. 
subterraneum, Gr. F]. Eds. 461 ; Crypt. t. 101. 

On the roots of Hypna in Longridge Dene near Ber- 
wick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

4, S. Pteridis. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 463; Berwick Flora, ii. 139. 

On the stems of Pteris aquilina, common. On <dspi- 
dium Filix-mas.—Dr, G. Johnston. 

S. salicinum. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 462; Xyloma salicinum, Bot. Gall. 
ui. 875; Berwick Flora, ii. 140. 

On the leaves of the broad-leaved Willows. 
Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

6. S. populeum. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 463 ; Persoon, Syn. 125 ; Xyloma po- 
puleum, Bot. Gall. ii. 875; Berwick Flora, ii. 
140. 

On the leaves of the Aspen. 
G. Johnston. 

7. S. durum. 

Gr. Crypt. t. 1; Persoon, Syn. 121; Berwick 
Flora, ii. 137; Spheria solida, Sowerby, t. 314. 

On the dead stems of large herbaceous plants, fre- 


quent, N. and D. Near Berwick.—Dr. G. John- 
ston. 


8. S. quercinum. 

Gr. Crypt. t. 77; Persoon, Syn. 124; S. pustula, 
Spring. Syst. Veg. iv. 522; Berwick Flora, ii. 
137. 

On dead Oak leaves. 


bo 


on 


Near 


Near Berwick.—Dr. 


154. ERYSIPHE. 


1, E. communis. 
Gr. Syn. 9; E. Pisi, Lam. and De Cand. ii. 274 ; 
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Berwick Flora, ii. 141; Gr. Crypt. t. 134; E, 
Trifolii, Fl. Eds. 459. 

On Trefoil, Vetches, and the Garden Pea, frequent. 

Near Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 
2. E, adunca. 

Gr. Crypt. t. 296; E. Populi, Lam. and De Cand. 

vi. 104; E. Prunastri, Lam. and De Cand. 1. c. 
. 108. 

On both sides of the leaves of the Willow, Poplar, 

Elm, &c., common. 
3. E. compositarum. 

Bot. Gall. ii. 870; Berwick Flora, ii. 142; E. de- 
pressa, Link, in Willd. vi.i.110; E. Arctii, Gr. 
Fl. Eds. 460; E. Artemisia, Gr. Fl. Eds. 459. 

On the leaves of the Burdock and Mugwort. 

4. E. divaricata. 

Bot. Gall. ii. 870; Link. in Willd. vi. i, 120; 
Berwick Flora, ii, 142; E. Lonicere, Gr. FI. 
Eds. 46]. 

On the leaves of the Honeysuckle. 

5, E. penicillata. 

Link, 113; Bot. Gall. ii. 871 ; Berwick Flora, ii. 
142; E. berberidis, Lam. and De Cand. v. 275. 

Onthe Barberry.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

6. E. lamprocarpa. 

Bot. Gall. ii. 869; Berwick Flora, ii. 142 ; Alphi- 
tomorpha lamprocarpa, Spreng. Syst. Veg. iv. 408. 

On the leaves of Plantago lanceolatu.—Dr. G. John- 
ston. 

7. E. guttata. 

Link, 116; Bot. Gall. ii. 871; Berwick Flora, ii. 
143; E. Coryli, Lam. and De Cand. ii, 272; 
Sclerotium Erysiphe B, Persoon, Syn. 124, 

On the leaves of the Hazel.—Dr. G. Johnston. 


155. LASIOBOTRYS. 
1. L. Lonicere. 
Gr. Crypt. t. 191; Xyloma Xylostei, Lam. and De 
Cand. ii. 599 and vi. 154, 
On the leaves of the Honeysuckle. 


156. AEGERITA. 
1. AE. candida, 
Gr. Crypt. t. 268, f. 1. 
On wood in decay, not rare. 


157. TUBERCULARIA. 

. 'T. granuata. 

Gr. Crypt. t. 187; Persoon, Syn. 113; 
Flora, ii. 147. 

On dead branches of the Sycamore near Berwick, 
rare.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

T. vulgaris. 

Persoon, Syn. 112; Berwick Flora, ii. 146; T're- 
mella purpurea, Linn, Syst. Veg. xv. 1004; 
Spheria miniata, Bolton, t. 127, f. 1. 

On the dead branches of the Currant, not rare, N. 
and D. Near Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

3. T. confluens. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 463; Persoon, Syn. 113; Berwick 
Flora, ii. 146. 
On dead branches of trees, very common. 


_ 


Berwick 


wo 


158. SPUMARIA. 


— 


. S. Mucilago. 
Gr. Crypt. t. 267 ; Persoon, Syn. 163; S. alba, Gr. 
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Fl. Eds. 452; Reticularia alba, Bull. 326, 
Sowerby, t. 280; R. ovata, With. iv. 461, var. 2. 
On dead sticks and grass, frequent. 


159. AETHALIUM. 
1. AB. flavum. 

Gr. Crypt. t. 272; Fuligo flava, Persoon, Syn. 161 ; 
F. vaporaria, Persoon, Syn, 161; Hook. Fl. 
Scot. ii, 12; F. candida, Persoon, Syn. 162; 
Reticularia hortensis, Bull. t. 424; Sowerby, t. 
399, f. 1; R. lutea, Sowerby, t. 399, f£ 2; Bull. 
t. 380, f. 1; R. ovata, With. iv. 460; R. septica, 
With. iv. 460; R. carnosa, Sowerby, t. 399, f.3; 
R. cerea, Sowerdy, t. 399, f. 4; Mucor septicus, 
Linn. Sp. Pl. 1656; Bolton, t. 134; Lightfoot, 
1073. 

On tan in hot-houses, and also among dead leaves and 
decaying trees, very frequent. 


160. RETICULARIA. 


1. R. minuta. 


Gr. Syn. 11; Lycogola minuta, Crypt. t. 40. 

On dead leaves and sticks, not rare. 

R. argentea. 

Gr. Syn. 11; Lycogola argentea, Crypt. t. 106; 
Persoon, Syn. 157; R. Lycoperdon, Bull. t. 446, 
f. 4 andt. 476,f. 1; Sowerby, t.272; With. iv. 
459 ; Mucor lycogolus, Bolton, t. 133; M. car- 
neus Scheetf. t. 195, f. 3. 

On_ rotten wood, leaves, &c., frequent, N. and D. 
Near Berwick.—Dr. G,. Johnston. 


161. ANGIORIDIUM. 
. A. sinuosum. 

Gr. Crypt. t. 310; Reticularia sinwosa, Bull. t. 446, 
f.3; Sowerby, t.6; With. iv. 460; Physarum 
bivalve, Persoon, Syn. 169. 

On the stumps of Willows by the Team, and in Gib- 
side Woods, D. 


— 


UREDINE. 


162. PUCCINIA. 

« P. Anemones. 

Persoon, Syn. 226; Alcidium fuscum, Sowerby, t. 
53. : 

On the leaves of the wood Anemone, frequent. 

P. Rudi. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 428; Lam. and De Cand. ii. 218; 
Berwick Flora, ii. 193; P. mucronata 6, Per- 
soon, Syn. 230. 

On the leaves of the common Bramble. 


i 


3. P. Potentilla. 


Gr. Fl. Eds. 428; Crypt. t. 57; Berwick Flora, 
ii. 193. 


On the Strawberry and Strawberry-leaved Cinque- 
foil, N. and D. 


4. P. gracilis. 


Gr. Fl. Eds. 428; Berwick Flora, ii. 193; P. 
Rubi Idi, Lam. and De Cand. v. 54. 
On the wild Raspberry. —Dr. G. Johnston. 
5. P. Ulmarie. 
Gr. Fl. Eds. 433 ; Berwick Flora, ii, 194. 
On the leaves of the Meadowsweet, near Berwick. — 
Dr. G. Johnston. 
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6. P. Circae. ! 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 429; Persoon, Syn. 228; Berwick 

Flora, ii. 194. 

On the leaves of the Enchanter’s Nightshade.—Dr. 
G. Johnston. 

4. P. Avicularia. e 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 429; Persoon, Syn. 227; Lam. and 
De Cand. ii. 221; Berwick Flora, ii. 195. 

On the leaves of Polygonum aviculare, near Berwick. 
—Dr. G. Johnston. 

8. P. Menthe. 

Gr. Fl. Eds, 430; Persoon, Syn. 227; Berwick 
Flora, ii. 195. 

On the leaves of Menthe, near Berwick.k—Dr. G. 
Johnston. 

9. P. Polygoni. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 430; Persoon, Syn. 227; Berwick 
Flora, ii. 195. 

On the leaves of Polygonum amphibium.—Dr. G. John- 
ston. 

10. P. compositarum. 

Bot. Gall. ii. 890; Berwick Flora, ii. 196; P. 
Centaurea, Gr. Fl. Eds. 430. 

On the leaves of different species of Composite, N. 
and D. On the leaves of Centaurea nigra, near Ber- 
wick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

11. P. variabilis. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 431; Crypt. t. 75; Berwick Flora, 
li. 196. 

On Leontodon Taraxacum, not rare, near Berwick.— 
Dr. G. Johnston. 

12, P. Busi. 

Gr. Crypt. 17; Sowerby, t. 439; Lam. and De 
Cand. vi. 60. 

On the leaves of Box in gardens about Newcastle, N. 
and D. 

12. P. Calthe. 

Link, in Willd. vii. ii. 79 ; Bot. Gall. ii. 891 ; Ber- 
wick Flora, ii. 196. 

Near Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

13. P. Epilobii. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 431 ; Lam. and De Cand. v. 61. 

Near Berwick, on the leaves of Epilobium palustre.— 
Dr. G. Johnston. 

14. P. Veronicarum. 

Bot. Gall. ii, 889; Berwick Flora, ii. 194, 

On the leaves of Veronica Chamedrys.— Dr. G. Jobn- 
ston. 

15. P. Lychnidearum. 

Link, in Willd. iv. ii. 80; Bot. Gall. 887; Ber- 
wick Flora, ii. 194. 

On the Red Lychnis, near Berwick.—Dr. G. John- 
ston. 

16. P. Viole. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 432; Lam. and De Cand. v. 62; 
Berwick Flora, ii. 196. 

On the leaves of Viola canina, near Berwick.—Dr. G. 
Johnston. 

17. P. Scorodonic. 

Link, in Willd. iv. ii. 72; Bot. Gall. i. 888; 
Berwick Flora, ii. 194. 

On Teucrium Scorodonia, not rare, N. and D. Near 
Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. } 

18. P. Galii-cruciate. 

Bot. Gall. ii. 890; Berwick Flora, ii. 196; P. Va- 

lantie, Gr. Fl. Eds. 432; Persoon, Syn. 227. 


On Galium verum and cruciatum, near Berwick.—Dr. 

G. Johnston. 
19. P. Fabe. 

Gr. Crypt. t.29; Berwick Flora, ii. 197; P. glo- 
bosa, Gr. Fl. Eds. 434 ; Uredo appendiculata, Bot. 
Gall. ii. 897. 

eae leaves of Orobus tuberosus, in autumn, N. and 


20. P. Porri. 
Uredo Porri, Sowerby, t. 411. 
On Leeks and Onions, not frequent. 
21. P. glomerata. 
Gr. Fl. Eds. 433 ; Berwick Flora, ii. 194. 
On the leaves of Senecio Jacobea, near Berwick.—Dr. 
G. Johnston. 
22. P. syngenesiarum. 
Link, in Willd, iv. ii. 74; Berwick, Flora, ii. 197. 
On the leaves of Thistles, and of the Tragopogon.— 
Dr. G. Johnston. 
23. P. Graminis. 
Gr. Fl. Eds. 433; Persoon, Syn. 228; Berwick 
Flora, ii, 195; Uredo Frumenti, Sowerby, t. 140. 
& Arundinis. 
c On the stems and leaves of Corn and Grasses. 
B On Phalaris arundinacea, and Arundo Phragmites. 
—Dr. G. Johnston. 
24. P. Arundinacea. 
Bot. Gall. ii. 889; Berwick Flora, ii. 195; P. 
Graminis, var. Arundinacea, Gr. FJ. Eds. 433. 
On the leaves and sheaths of Reeds.—Dr. G. John- 
ston. 
24. P. Bullaria. 
Link, ut Supp. 78; Berwick Flora, ii. 197; Bul. 
laria umbelliferarum, Bot. Gall. ii. 886. 
On the stem of the Hemlock, in autumn, near Ber- 
wick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 
25. P. Umbelliferarum. 
Lam. and De Cand. v. 58; Gr. Fl. Eds. 430; 
Berwick Flora, ii. 196. 
On the leaves of the Hemlock, near Berwick.—Dr. 
G. Johnston. 


163. PHRAGMIDIUM. 
1. P. mucronatum. 

Gr. Syn. 3; Puccini« Rose, Crypt. t. 15; Berwick 
Flora, ii. 193; P. mucronata, « Rose, Persoon, 
Syn. 233. 

On the leaves of the Rose, common. 


164. UREDO. 
1. U. Geranii. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 434; Crypt. t. 8; Lam. and De 
Cand. vi. 73; Berwick Flora, ii. 201. 

On the leaves of various species of Geranium, N. and 
D. Near Berwick.—Dr, G. Johnston. 

2. U. candida. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 442; Crypt. t. 251; Persoon, Syn. 
223; Berwick Flora, ii. 197; U. Thlaspi, Sow- 
erby, t. 340. 

On Tetradynamous plants, notrare ; most common on 
Thlaspi Bursa-pastoris. 

3. U. Epilobii. 

Lam. and De Cand. vi. 73; Berwick Flora, ii, 
200. 

On the leaves of Epilobium montanum, near Berwick. 
—Dr. G. Johnston. 
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4. U. Violarum. 

Lam. and De Cand. vi. 73; Berwick Flora, ii. 
202. 

On the leaves of Viola canina, near Berwick.—Dr. 
G. Johnston. 

5. U. Ficaria. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 434; Lam. and De Cand. vi. 65; 
Berwick Flora, ii. 203. 

On the leaves of Ranunculus Ficaria. Near Berwick. 
—Dr. G. Johnston. 

6. U. suaveolens. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 434; Persoon, Syn. 221; Berwick 
Flora, ii. 202 ; cidium Cardui, Sowerby, t. 398, 
f. 5. 

On Cnicus arvensis, N. and D. Near Berwick.—Dr. 
G. Johnston. 

7. U. Polygonorum. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 434; Crypt. t. 80; Lam. and De 
Cand. vi. 71; Berwick Flora, ii. 201. 

On the leaves of various species of Polygonum, N. and 
D. Near Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

8. U. Cichoraceum. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 425; Lam. and De Cand. ii. 229; 
Berwick Flora, ii. 201. 

On the leaves of the Composite, N. and D. On the 
Lapsanu communis, near Berwick.—Dr. G. John- 
ston. On the Dandelion, common. 

9. U. bifrons. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 485 ; Berwick Flora, ii. 201 ; U. Ru- 
micum 8, Lam. and De Cand. vi. 66, 

On the leaves of the Sorrel, N. and D. Near Ber- 
wick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

10. U. Rumicum. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 436; Lam. and De Cand. vi. 66; 
Berwick Flora, ii. 201; U. bifrons, Lam. and 
De Cand. ii. 229. 

On Rumer crispus, and R. obtusifolius, N. and D. 
Near Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

V1. U. intrusa, 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 436; Berwick Flora, ii. 201. 

On the inferior surface of the leaves of Alchemilla vul- 
garis. Near Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

12. U. Fabe. 

Gyr. Crypt. t. 95; Fl. Eds. 436; Persoon, Syn. 
221; Lam. and De Cand. v. 69; U. fusca, Pur- 
ton, iii. 507. 

On tbe leaves of the Bean, Vetch, &c. 

13. U. Labiatarum. 

Lam. and De Cand. vi. Berwick Flora, ii. 
203; Gr. Fl. Eds. 436; U. Menthe, Persoon, 
Syn, 220. 

On the leaves of Ajuga reptans, near Berwick.—Dr. 
G. Johnston. 

14. U, oblongata. 

Gr. Crypt. t. 12; Fl. Eds. 437; Berwick Flora, 
ii. 202 ; U. caricis, F]. Dan. t. 1317 ; U. caricina, 
Lam. and De Cand. vi. 83. 

On the leaves of Luzule and Carices, 

15. U. Vitelline. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 437; Lam. and De Cand. ii. 231; 
Berwick Flora, ii. 200. 

On the leaves of Salix vitellina, viminalis, and Smithia- 
na, near Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

16. U. farinosa, 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 437; Berwick Flora, ii. 200; Per- 
soon, Syn. 217 2; U. Capreurum, Lam, and De 

Cand. vi. 80. 
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On Salix caprea, and 8. aurita. Near Berwick.—Dr. 
G. Johnston. 


17. U. Gnaphalii. 

Berwick Flora, ii. 200. 

On the leaves of Gnaphalium germanicum, near Ber- 
wick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

18. U. Senecionis. 

Gr. Fl Eds. 438; Berwick Flora, ii. 198; Lam. 
and De Cand. ii. 231; U. furinosa 8, Persoon, 
Syn. 218. 

On the leaves of Senecio sylvaticus, N.and D. Near 
Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

19. U. Tussilaginis, 
Gr. Fl. Eds. 441; Berwick Flora, ii. 198. 
On the leaves of the Colts-foot, frequent. 

20. U. Potentille. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 438; Lam. and De Cand, ii. 232; 
Berwick Flora, ii. 199. 

On Potentilla Fragaria. 
Johnston. 

21. U. Rose. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 488; Lam. and De Cand. ii. 232; 
Berwick Flora, ii. 199. 

On Rose leaves, N. and D. 
G. Johnston. 

22. U. Ruborum. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 438; Berwick Flora, ii. 199; Lam. 
and De Cand. ii. 234; U. Rubi fruticosi, Persoon, 
Syn. 218. 

On the leaves of Brambles, N. and D. Near Ber.- 
wick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

23. U. effusa. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 439; Crypt. t. 19; Berwick Flora, 
ii. 199; U. miniata «, Persoon, Syn. 216; U. 
spire, Sowerby, t. 298. 

On the leavesand seed vessels of wild Roses, frequent, 
and on Spirea Ulmaria, N. and D. 

24. U. Lini. 

Gr. Crypt. t. 31; FL Eds. 439; U. miniata g, 
Persoon, Syn. 216. 

On the leaves of Linum catharticum, N. and D. 

25. U. Alchemille. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 439; Persoon, Syn. 215 ; Berwick 
Flora, ii. 199. 

On Alchemilla vulgaris, N. and D. 
Dr. G. Johnston. 

26. U. Rhinanthacearum. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 439; Lam. and De Cand. vi. 80; 
Berwick Flora, ii. 200. 

On the leaves, &c., of the Yellow Rattle, N.—Dr. G. 
Johnston. 

27. U. Campanule. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 440; Persoon, Syn. 217; Berwick 
Flora, ii. 200. 

On the leaves of different species of Campanula, N. 
and D. Near Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

28. U. Pyrola. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 440; Berwick Flora, ii, 198. 

On the leaves of Pyrola minor, at Wallington, N. 
Near Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. At. Gibside, 
and the Howns Woods, D. 

29. U. linearis. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 440; Persoon, Syn. 216; Berwick 
Flora, ii. 198; U. frumenti, Sowerby, t. 140; 
U. longissima, t. 139. 

On the leaves of Corn and Grasses, common. 

30. U. Sonchi. 


Near Berwick.—Dr. G. 


Near Berwick.—Dr. 


Near Berwick.— 
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Gr. Fl]. Eds. 441; Berwick Flora, ii. 198; U. 
Sonchi arvensis, Persoon, Syn. 217. 

On the leaves of Sonchus arvensis, N. and D. Near 
Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

31. U. Petasitis. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 441; Lam. and De Cand. ii. 236 ; 
Berwick Flora, ii. 198. 

On the leaves of Tussilago Petasites, N.and D. Near 
Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

32. U. Populina. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 442; Berwick Flora, ii. 200; Per- 
soon, Syn. 219 #; U. longicapsula, Bot. Gall. ii. 
895. 

On the lower surface of the leaves of Populus nigra, 
near Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

33. U. ovata. 
Gr. Fl. Eds. 442; Berwick Flora, ii. 198; 6 
Betule, U. populina @, Persoon, Syn. 219; U. 
longicapsula 8, Liam. and De Cand. v. 84. 

On the leaves of Betula alba, N. and D. Near Ber- 
wick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

34. U. segetum. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 442; Persoon, Syn. 224; Berwick 
Flora, ii. 203. 

Within the fructification and glumes of Corn, too fre- 
quent. 

35. U. urceolarum. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 443; Lam. and De Cand. vi. 78; U. 
Caricis, Persoon, Syn. 225; Berwick Flora. ii. 
204, 

On the fructification of Sedges, N. and D. 

36. U. caries. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 443; Hook. Fl. Scot. ii. 16; Lam. 
and De Cand. vi. 78; Berwick Flora, ii. 204, 

Within the grains of Wheat, too common. 

37. U. antherarum. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 443; Lam. and De Cand. vi. 79; U. 
violacea, Persoon, Syn. 225. 

On Lychnis dioica, and Cerastium viscosum, N. and D. 

38. U. flosculorum. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 443; Lam. and De Cand. vi. 79; 
Berwick Flora, ii. 204; Farinaria Scabiose, Sowe 
erby, t. 269, f. 2. 

On Scabiosa arvensis, rare, N. and D. Near Berwick. 
—Dr. G. Johnston. 

39. U. caryophyllacearum. 

Link, in Willd. iv. ii. 26; Berwick Flora, ii. 199. 

On Stellaria graminea, and Cerastium viscosum, near 
Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

40. U. Vaceiniorum. 

Berwick Flora, ii. 199; Caoma Vacciniarum, Link, 
Supp. Cit. 15. 

On the leaves of Vaccinium Myrtillus.—Dr. G. John- 
ston. 

41. U. Umbellatarum. 

Berwick Flora, ii. 202 ; Cooma wmbellatarum, Link, 
in Willd, iv. ii. 23; U. Cynapii, Bot. Gall. ii. 
900. 

On the leaves of the Hemlock.—Near Berwick.— 
Dr. G. Johnston. 


165. AECIDIUM. 
1. AE. Epilobii. 
Gr. Fl. Eds. 444; Lam. and De Cand. ii. 238; 
Berwick Flora, ii. 204. 
On the leaves of Epilobium palustre, and E. hirsutum, 
near Berwcik.—Dr .G. Johnston. 
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2. HE. Chicoraceum. 

Lam. and De Cand. ii. 239; Berwick Flora, ii. 
205; 8 A. Tragopogi, Persoon, Syn. 211, 

a Near Berwick-upon-Tweed.—Dr. G. Johnston. 
& near Newcastle, upon Tragopogon pratense. 

3. JE. Sonchi, 

Berwick Flora, ii. 205. 

On the leaves of Sonchus arvensis. —Dr. G. Johnston. 
4, AE. Violarum. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 444; Lam. and De Cand. ii. 240; 
Berwick Flora, ii. 205. 

On the leaves of Viola canina. 
G. Johnston. 

5. AE. albescens. 
Gr. Fl. Eds. 444; Berwick Flora, ii. 205. 
On Adora muschatellina. 

6. ZEA. Taraxaci. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 444; Berwick Flora, ii. 205. 

On the lower surface of the leaves of the Dandelion, 
near Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

7. JE. Periclymeni. 

Gr. Fl, Eds. 445; Lam. and De Cand. ii. 597 ; 
Berwick Flora, ii. 206. 

On the leaves of the Woodbine. 
Dr. G. Johnston. 

8. AE. Prenanthes. 

Gr. Fl. Eds, 445; Berwick Flora, ii. 206. 

On the leaves of Hieracium paludosum.—Dr. G. John- 
ston. 

9. 7B. Urtice. 
Gr. Fl. Eds. 445; Berwick Flora, ii. 
On the leaves and stem of Urtica dioica. 
10. /E. confertum. 
Gr. FI. Eds. 446 ; Berwick Flora, ii. 
On the leaves of Ranunculus Ficaria. 
ll. AE. Geranii. 

Lam. and De Cand. vi. 93; Berwick Flora, iu. 
205 ; Uredo hemispherica, Spreng. Syst. Veg. iv. 
571. 

On the leaves of Geranium pretense, near Berwick.— 
Dr. G. Johnston. 

12. A. Grossularie. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 446; Crypt. t. 62 ; Berwick Flora, 
ii. 206; AE. Rumicis 8, Persoon, Syn. 207. 

On the leaves of the Gooseberry. 

13. AE. Valerianarum. 

Bot. Gall. ii. 908 ; Berwick Flora, ii. 206. 

On the leaves and footstalks of the Valerians. 
Berwick—Dr. G. Johnston. 

14. AE. Ranunculaceum. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 446; Lam. and De Cand. vi. 97 ; 
Berwick Flora, ii. 206 ; Al. Ranunculi acris, Per- 
soon, Syn. 210. 

On the leaves of different species of Ranunculi, near 
Berwick.— Dr. G. Johnston. 

15. AE. Berberidis. 

Gr. Crypt. t. 96; Fl. Eds. 44 ; Persoon, Syn. 
209; Lam. and De Cand. ii. 246.; Berwick 
Flora, ii. 207. 

On the leaves, &c., of the Barberry, N.and D. Near 
Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

16. E. laceratum. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 447; Crypt. t. 209; Berwick Flora, 
ii. 207; Sowerby, t. 318; AE. Oxyacanthe, Per- 
soon, Syn. 206. 

On the fruit and fruit-stalks of the Hawthorn, near 
Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 


Near Berwick.—Dr. 


Near Berwick.— 


206. 


205. 


Near 
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17. . cornutum. 
Gr. Fl. Eds. 447; Crypt. t. 180; Sowerby, t. 
319; Persoon, Syn. 205 ; Berwick Flora, ii. 207. 
On the leaves of the Mountain Ash, N. and D. In 
Twizell Dene, N.—Mrs. Selby. 
18. AB. Tussilaginis. 
Gr. Fl. Eds. 447; Persoon, Syn. 209; Sowerby, 
t. 397, f 1; Berwick Flora, ii. 207. 
On the leaves of Tussilago Farfara. 
19. AE. Alliz. 
Gr. Fl. Eds. 447; Persoon, Syn. 210; Berwick 
Flora, ii. 207. 
On the leaves of Allium urcinum, near Berwick.—Dr. 
G. Johnston. 


MUCEDINE#. 


166. ERINEUM. 


1. E. aureum. 
Gr. Crypt. t. 33; Persoon, Syn. 700; Berwick 
Flora, ii. 290. 
On the leaves of the Populus nigra. 
2. E. griseum. 

Gr. Crypt. t. 141, f. 1. 

On the leaves of the Oak, common. 
3. E. clandestinum. 

Gr. Crypt. t. 141, f. 2; E. Oxyacanthe, Persoon, 
Mycol. i. 145. 

On the leaves of the White Thorn. 

4. E. faginum. 

Gr. Crypt. t. 250, f 1; Persoon, Syn. 700; Ber- 
wick Flora, ii. 208. 

On the leaves of the Beach, common. 
wick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

5, E. populinum. 

Gr. Crypt. t. 250, f. 2; Persoon, Syn. 700; Ber- 
wick Flora, ii. 209. 

On the leaves of Poplars and the Aspen. 

6. E. Padi. 

Gr. Crypt. t. 157, f 1. 

On the leaves of the Bird Cherry, N. and D. Near 
Twizell House, N.—P. J. Selby, Esq. Near Bea- 
mish, D.—Greville. 

7. E. roseum. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 451 ; Crypt. t. 21. 

On Betula alba, in sub-alpine situations. 
8. E. betulinum. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 451; Edin. Ph. Jour. vi. 79, t. 3; 
Berwick Flora, ii. 208. 

On the leaves of Betula alba, frequent. 

9. E. Alnewm. 

Gr. Crypt. t. 157, f. 2; Persoon, Syn. 701; Ber- 
wick Flora, ii. 209; Mucor ferrugineus, Bull. t. 
504, f. 12. 

On the leaves of the Alder. 

10. E. roseum. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 451; FE, Betula, Crypt. t. 21. 

On the leaves of the Birchin Teesdale, and other sub- 
alpine situations. 

11. E. pyrinum, 

Gr. Crypt. t. 22; Persoon, Syn. 700; Berwick 
Flora, ii. 208. 

On the leaves of the Crab and Pear, not rare, 
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Near Ber- 


12, E. tortuosum. 
Gr. Crypt. t. 94. 
On the leaves of the Birch. 
13. E. Sordi. 
Gr. Crypt. t. 263, £1. 
On the leaves of the Mountain Ash. Near Walling- 
ton, N.—W. C. Trevelyan, Esq. 
14. E. Juglans. 
Gr. Crypt. 263, f. 2. 
On the leaves of the Walnut. 
15. E. acerinum., 
Gr. Fl. Eds. 449; Persoon, Syn. 700; Berwick 
Flora, ii. 208. 
On the under surface of the leaves of the Sycamore, 
common, 


167. MUCOR. 
1. M. caninus. 
Persoon, Syn. 201; Gr. Crypt. t. 305; Syn, 7; 
Berwick Flora, ii. 210. 
In stercore canino. 


168. MYRIOTHECIUM. 
1. M. Carmichaelii. 
Gr. Crypt. t. 140. 
On decayed vegetables. 


169. CHAZETOMIUM. 
1. C. elatum. 
Gr. Crypt. t. 230. 
On dead Grasses and Reeds, 


BYSSOIDE#. 


170. BYSSUS. 
1. B. floccosa. 

Bot. Gall. ii. 934 ; Berwick Flora, ii. 212; Bys- 
sus septica, With. iv. 192, var. 2; Dill. t. 1, 
f. 9. 

In wine cellars. —Dr, G. Johnston. 

2. B. olivacea, 

Filaments, long, tubular, even, continuous, sim- 
ple, pellucid, and of an olive green colour. 

Abundant in an oil cellar in Newcastle, where the 
plant formed a loosely matted covering to the walls 
behind the casks. 

Dr. G. Johnston, to whom I sent this plant, and to a 
more accurate observer specimens could not have 
been submitted, observes, ‘‘ The tubes are empty, 
but in some of them I thought I perceived a granu- 
lar matter. There are no sporules.”’ 


171. OZONIUM. 
1, O. auricomum. 
Gr. Crypt. t. 260; Dematium strigosum, Persoon, 
Syn. 695; Byssus barbata, Eng. Bot. 701; With. 
iv. 191. 
On rotten wood in damp places, and in caverns. 


172. DEMATIUM. 
1. D. violaceum. 

Persoon, Syn. 6973; Auricularia phosphorea, Sow- 
erby, t. 350; Byssus phosphorea, With, iv. 189 ; 
Conferva phosphorea, Dillwyn, t 88, 

On rotten wood and bark, not rare. 


Il 
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173. HIMANTIA. 2. D. betulinum. 


1. H. candida. Gr. Crypt. t. 273. 
Gr. Crypt. t. 228; Persoon, Syn. 704; Berwick] On dead branches of the Birch. 


Flora, ii. 213; Fibrellaria stellata, Sowerby, t. 


387, £13 Byssus candida, Hudson, 607 ; Light- 181. FUSARIUM. 
foot, 1003. . : 1. F. tremelloides. 
Quideceying leaves, sticks, &c. Near Berwick.—Dr. Gr. Crypt. t. 10; Tremella urticw, Persoon, Syn. 
ote pee 628 ; Lam. and De Cand. vi. 28. ; 
fe rp “fl ie D 1830 408 On the dead stems of the Nettle, common, N. and D. 
innea, A. D. » P- * Near Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 


On dead Beach leaves near Wallington, N.—W. C. 


Babee ais 182. ASCOPHORA 


1. A. Mucedo. 
OER cellar: betes tence oh Gr. Crypt. t. 269 ; Mucor Mucedo, Persoon, Syn. 
Gr. Crypt. t. 259; Persoon, Syn. 701; Berwick Oe ie Berrck Flere, li, 210, 
Flora, ii. 212; Fibrellaria vinaria, Sowerby, t. P ying 5): Com mons 
432; Byssus Cryptarum, Lam. and De Cand. ii, 
67; B. septica, With. iv. 192, var. 2. 
In damp vaults and cellars. 


= 


183. EUROTIUM. 
1. E. Herbariorum. 


2. R. aluta. Gr. Crypt. t. 164; Mucor Herbariorum, Persoon, 
Persoon, Syn. 702; Byssus aluta, Lam. and De Syn. 202, 
Cand. vi. 10. On the leaves and stems of dried plants when exposed 


to damp, common. 
2. E. Rosarum. 
Gr. Crypt. t. 164, f 2. 
On the branches and capsules of the Rose. 


In rotten trees, but not very frequent. 

. R. aylostroma, B Corium. 

Persoon, Syn. 702; Xylostroma giganteum, Sow- 
erby, t. 358. 

On decayed Oaks in woods. 


oo 


184. ACREMONIUM. 


- ™ 1. A. fuscum. 
175. HELMISPORIUM. Gr. Crypt. t. 124, £1. 


1. H. macrocarpon. 
sa ote j On dead wood and herbaceous plants. 
Gr. Crypt. t. 148, f 1. 2. A. verticillatum. 


Onixotten: bark. Gr. Crypt. t. 124, f. 2. 
176. TORULA On dead wood and trunks of trees. 


1. T. herbarum. 


Gr. Fl. Eds. 469; Bot. Gall. ii, 931; Berwick 185. PENICILLIUM. 

Flora, ii. 210; Monilis herbarum, Persoon, Syn. | 1. P. glaucum. 

693. Gr. Crypt. t. 58, f 1; Berwick Flora, ii. 211. 
On the dead stems of vegetables. —Dr. G. Johnston. On putrifying fruit, fungi, &c. 

177. FUSIDIUM. 186. BOTRYTIS. 
1. F. grisewm. 1. B. agaricina. 

Gr. Crypt. t. 102, f. 1; Fl. Eds. 464. Gr. Crypt. t. 126, fi 1. 
On dead Oak and Beach leaves. On decaying fungi. 


is) 


- B. diffusa. 


1. F. flavo-virescens. 
Gr. Crypt. t. 102, f. 2; Fl. Eds. 464; Berwick] Gr. Crypt. t. 126, f. 2. 
Flora, ii. 209. On decaying herbaceous plants. 
On dead Oak and Beach leaves. Near Berwick.— 
Dr. G. Johnston. 187. ACROSPORIUM. 
1. A. monilioides. 
178. POLYTHRINCIUM. Gr. Crypt. t. 73; Berwick Flora, ii. 210; Oidiwn 
1. P. Trifolii. monilioides, Bot. Gall. ii. 932. 
Gr, Crypt. t. 216. On the leaves and stems of Grasses. 


On the leaves of the Trefoils, 
188. SPOROTRICHUM. 


179. EXOSPORIUM. 1. S. minutum. 
1. EK. Tillie. Gr. Crypt. t. 108, ft 1. 
Gr, Crypt. t. 208. On putrid substances. 


On the dead branches of the Linden. 
189. TRICHOTHECIUM. 


180. DIDY MOSPHORUM. 1. T. rosewm. 
1. D. profusum. Gr. Crypt. t. 172; Trichoderma roseum, Persoon, 
Gr. Syn. 3; Stiibospora profusa, Crypt. t. 212. Syn. 231. 


On branches of the Beach and Sycamore. On rotten branches of trees. 
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190. SEPEDONIUM. 
1. S. mycophilum. 

Gr. Crypt. t. 198 ; Berwick Flora, ii. 209 ; Uredo 
mycophila, Persoon, Syn. 214; Mucor chrysos- 
permus, Bull. t. 504, f. 1; Sowerby, t. 378 ; 
With. iv. 479. 

On putrescent fungi. 


191. CLADOSPORUM. 
- C. herbarum. 
Gr. Fl. Eds. 469; Bot. Gall. ii. 930; Berwick 
Flora, ii. 209. 
On the dead stems of umbelliferous plants, Oak 
leaves, &c. 


i 


192. ASPERGILLUS. 
. A. glaucus. 
Gr. Fl. Eds. 467; Berwick Flora, ii. 211. 
On putrefying fruit, &c. 
. A. penicillatus. 
Gr. Crypt. t. 32. 
On damp Hay. 


_ 


bo 


193: BOTRYS. 


_ 


- B. cinerea. 

Berwick Flora, ii. 212; Link. in Willd. iv. i. 60. 
Parasitical, on Sclerotium durum.—Dr. G. Johnston. 
B. agaracina. 

Link. in Willd. iv. i. 54; Berwick Flora, ii, 212. 
Parasitical, on Uredo candida.—Dr. G. Johnston. 


bo 


194. CYLYNDROSPORIUM. 
. C. concentricum. 
Gr. Crypt. t. 27; Fl. Eds. 471. 
On the leaves of the garden Cabbage. 


i 


ALG. 


195. SARGASSUM. 
. S. bacciferum. 
Agardh, Syn. 6; Gr. Algwe, 3; Fucus bacciferus, 
Turn. Hist. t. 47; Eng. Bot. 1967. 
Among the rejectamenta of the sea at the foot of 
Castle Eden Dene, D.—Mr. Backhouse. On the 
coast of Northumberland.—With. iv. 101. 


196. CYS'TOSEIRA. 
« C. ericoides. 

Agardh, Syn. 52; Gr. Algze, 4; Fucus tamarisci- 
folius, Ner. Brit. 44, t.11; EF. selaginoides, Turn. 
Syn. 85; TF. ericoides, Eng. Bot. 1968; Turn. 
Hist. t. 191. 

Among the rejectamenta of the sea near Sunderland. 
—W. Weighell’s Herb. “At Seaton, D.—Mr. E. 
Robson. 


—_ 


= 


197. HALIDRYS. 


—_ 


. H. siliquosa. 
Gr. Alge, 9; Cystoseira siliquosa, Agardh, Syn. 71 ; 
Fucus siliquosus, Eng. Bot. 474; Ner. Brit. 8, t. 
5; Turn. Hist. t. 159; Berwick Flora, ii. 223. 
On rocks and stones on the coast, frequent, 


198. FUCUS. 
1. F. nodosus. 

Agardh, Syn. 85; Eng. Bot. 570; Turn. Hist. t. 
91; Berwick Flora, ii. 222; Ner. Brit. 35, t. 
10; Gr. Algze, 16. 

On rocks and stones on the coast, common. 

» EF. vesiculosus. 

Agardh, Syn. 87; Turn. Hist. t. 88; Berwick 
Flora, ii. 221; Gr. Algze, 12; Eng. Bot. 1066. 

& spiralis, Eng. Bot. 1685; Ner. Brit. 10, t. 5. 

@ and & on rocks upon the sea coast, abundant. 

3. F. serratus. 

Agardh, Syn. 95; Turn, Syn. 110; Hist. t. 90; 
Berwick Flora, ii. 222; Eng. Bot. 1221; Ner. 
Brit. 1, t. 1; Gr. Algz, 15. 

On rocks on the coast, common. 

« F. canaliculatus. 

Agardh, Syn. 96; Eng. Bot. 623; Turn. Syn. 
242; Hist. t. 3; Gr. Alge, 18; Berwick Flora, 
M225. 

Upon rocks on the coast, common. 


bo 


~~ 


199. HIMANTHALIA. 
1. H. lorea. 

Gr. Algz, 20; Berwick Flora, ii. 224; Fucus lo- 
reus, Agardh, Syn. 98; Turn. Hist. t. 196; 
Eng. Bot. 569; Ner. Brit. 37, t. 10. 

On rocks on the coast at Hartley Bates, Dunstan- 
borough, Holy Island, and Bamborough, N. 


200. FURCELLARIA. 
1. F. fustigiata, 

Agardh, Syn. 103; Gr. Alove, 67 ; F. lumbricalis, 
Berwick Flora, ii. 223; Fucus lumbricalis, Eng. 
Bot. 824; Turn. Hist. t. 6; Ner. Brit, t. 6; 
F. fastigiatus, With. iv. 133. 

On rocks on the coast, frequent. 


201. LICHINA. 


1 


L. pygmaa. 

Agardh, Syn. 105; Gr. Crypt. t 219; Algve, 22 ; 
Berwick Flora, ii. 220; Fucus pygmaeus, Eng. 
Bot. 1332; Turn. Hist. t. 204, fia, h 

On rocks on the coast, frequent. 

2. L. confinis. 

Aghard, Syn. 105; Gr. Crypt. t. 221; Algze, 23 ; 
Berwick Flora, ii, 221 ; Fucus confinis, Eng. Bot. 
2575; F. pygmaeus B, Turn. Hist. 204, f. i, o. 

On rocks near high-water mark, 

Probably Turner is right in making this a variety of 
the preceding species. 


202, LAMINARIA. 

1. L. esculenta. 

Agardh, Syn. 110; Berwick Flora, ii. 224; Fucus 
esculentus, Eng. Bot. 1759; Turn, Hist. t. 117 ; 
Alaria esculenta, Gr. Algze, 25. 

On rocks in deep water, not rare. 

L. digitata, 

Agardh, Syn. 112; Gr. Algze, 27; Berwick Flora, 
li. 225; Fucus digitatus, Eng. Bot. 2274; Turn. 
Hist. 162 ; Ner. Brit. v. t. 3. 

On rocks in deep water, common, 


to 
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3. L. bulbosa. 

Agardh, Syn. 114; Gr, Algze, 29; Berwick Flora, 
li, 225; Fucus bulbosus, Eng. Bot. 1760. 

On the shores of Holy Island, R. 

4. L. saecharina. 

Agardh, Syn. 117; Gr. Algze, 32 ; Berwick Flora, 
li. 226; Fucus saccharinus, Turn. Hist. t. 163 ; 
Eng. Bot. 1376. 

A attenuata, Gr. Fl. Eds. 282; L. Phyllitis, Agardh, 
Syn. 121; Fucus Phyllitis, Eng. Bot. 1331; Ner. 
Brit. 33, t. 9; Turn. Hist. t. 164; Laminaria 
Phyllitis, Gr. Algze, 34; Berwick Flora, ii. 226. 

On the sea coast in deep water, frequent. 


203. SPOROCHNUS. 
1. S. aculeatus. 

Agardh, Syn. 151; Fucus aculeatus, Turn. Hist. t. 
187; Eng. Bot. 2445; Ner. Brit. 24, t. 8; 
Desmarestia aculeata, Gr. Algze, 38; Berwick 
Flora, ii. 223. 

On rocks and stones on the coast, not rare. 

2. S,. viridis. 

Agardh, Syn. 154; Dichloria viridis, Gr. Algze, 39 ; 
Fucus viridis, Eng. Bot. 1669 ; Ner. Brit. t. 17 ; 
Turn. Hist. t. 97. 

Among the rejectamenta on the coast at Sunderland. 
aw Weighell’s Herb. Among the rocks at 
Hartlepool, D.—John Hogg, Esq. Near Berwick. 
—Dr. G. Johnston. 

3. S. villosus. 

Agardh, Syn. 155; Gr. Algze, 42; Conferva villosa, 
Eng. Bot. 546; Dillwyn, t. 37. 

On the beach near Whitburn, D.—W. Weighell’s 
Herb. 

4. S. ligulatus. 

Agardh, Syn. 158; Desmarestia ligulata, Gy. Algze, 
37; Fucus ligulosus, Eng. Bot. 1636; Turn. 
Hist. t. 98; Lightfoot, 946, t. 29; Ner. Brit. 
60, t. 20; F. herbaceus, Hudson, 582. 

On the beach at Seaton, D.—Mr. Backhouse. 
the coast of Northumberland. —Hudson. 


On 


204. DELESSERIA. 
1. D. sanguinea. 

Agardh, Syn. 172; Berwick Flora, ii. 229; Gr. 
Algw, 72; Fucus sanguineus, Eng. Bot, 1041; 
Ner. Brit. 20, t. 7; Turn. Hist. t. 36. 

On the sea coast, not rare. 

2. D. sinuosa. 

Agardh, Syn. 174; Berwick Flora, ii. 230; Gr. 
Alow, 73; Fucus rubens, Lightfoot, 943; Ner. 
Brit. 18, t.7; F. sinwosus, Eng. Bot. 822; Turn. 
Hist. t. 35. 

On the stems of large Algze, but not common. 

3. D. ruscifolia. 

Agardh, Syn. 175; Gr. Algee, 76; Fucus ruscifo- 
lius, Eng. Bot. 1395 ; Turn, Hist. t. 15. 

Among the rejectamenta of the sea on the coast near 
Sunderland, D.—W. Weighell’s Herb. 

4. D. Hypoglossum. 

Agardh, Syn. 176; Gr. Algwe, 75; Fucus Hypoglos- 
sum, Eng. Bot. 1396; Turn. Hist. t. 14; F. 
hypoglossoides, Ner. Brit. t. 13. 

Among the rejectamenta of the sea on the beach near 
Sunderland.—Mr. J. Robson. At Hartlepool, D. 
—J. Hogg, Esq. 
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5. D. alata. 

Agardh, Syn. 178; Berwick Flora, ii, 230; Gr. 
Alge, 73; Fucus alatus, Ner. Brit. 79, t. 13; 
Eng. Bot. 1837; Turn. Hist. t. 160. 

On rocks and stones on the coast, also on the stems of 
Alge. 

6. D. Plocamium. 

Agardh, Syn. 180; Fucus Plocamium, Lightfoot, 
957; F. coccineus, Eng. Bot. 1242; Turn. Hist. 
t. 59 Plocamium coccineum, Berwick Flora, ii. 
232; Gr. Algz, 98. 

On the sea coast, common. 

7. D. lacerata. 

Agardh, Syn. 184; Halymenia lacerata, Bot. Gall. 
ii. 944; Berwick Flora, ii. 228; Nutophyllum 
laceratum, Gr. Algze, 83; Fucus laceratus, Eng. 
Bot. 1067; Turn. Hist. t. 68; Ner. Brit. 77. 

Upon rocks and stones on the coast. 


205. BONNEMAISONIA. 
1. B. asparagoides. 
Agardh, Syn. 197; Gr. Algze, 107; Fucus aspa- 
ragoides, Eng. Bot. 571. 
Among the rejectamenta of the sea on the coast near 
Sunderland, D.—W. Weighell’s Herb. 


206. HALYMENIA. 
1. H. Brodivi. 

Bot. Gall. ii. 942 ; Fucus Brodiwi, Eng. Bot. 1966 ; 
Chondrus Brodiwi, Gr. Algze, 133; Spherococcus 
Brodici, Agardh, Syn. 139. 

Among the rejectamenta of the sea near Berwick.— 
Dr. G. Johnston. On Holy Island, N.—P. J. 
Selby, Esq. 

2. H. edulis. 

Agardh, Syn. 202; Berwick Flora, ii. 227 ; Fucus 
edulis, Kng. Bot. 1307; Ner. Brit. 57, t. 12; 
Turn, Hist, t. 114; Iridea edulis, Gr. Algze, 158. 

On rocks on the coast, not rare. 

3. H. palmata. 

Agardh, Syn. 204; Berwick Flora, ii. 228; Fucus 
pumatus, Eng. Bot. 1306; Turn. Hist. t. 115 ; 
Rhodomenia palmata, Gr. Algze, 93. 

On rocks and the stems of Algz, common. 


207. CATENELLA. 
1. C. opuntia. 

Gr. Algze, 166; Halymenia opuntia? Agardh, Syn. 
217; Rivularia opuntia, Eng. Bot. 1868; Fucus 
caspitosus, Ner. Brit. t. 12. 

Among the rejectamenta of the sea, rare, N. and D. 


208. SPH/EROCOCCUS. 
1. S. rubens. 

Agardh, Syn. 237; Fucus rubens, Eng, Bot. 1053 ; 
Turn. Hist. t.12; Ner. Brit. t.19; F. prolifer, 
Lightfoot, 949, t. 30; Phyllophora rubens, Gr. 
Algze, 135; Halymenia rubens, Bot. Gall. ii. 943 ; 
Berwick Flora, ii. 227. 

On the sea shore, not very rare, N. and D, Near 
Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

2. S. membranifolius. 

Agardh, Syn. 240; Fucus membranifolius, Eng 
Bot. 1965; Turn. Hist, t. 74 ; Ner. Brit. t. 20; 
Chondrus membranifolius, Gr, Algee, 131; Haly- 
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Halymenia membranifolia, Bot. Gall. ii. 943 ; Ber- 
wick Flora, ii. 227. 
Upon rocks and stones on the coast, not rare. 
3. S. crispus. 

Agardh, Syn. 256 ; Fucus crispus, Eng. Bot. 2285 ; 
Ner. Brit. 19; Turn. Hist. t. 216 and 217; 
Chondrus crispus, Gr. Algze, 129; Berwick Flora, 
li. 230. 

Upon rocks and stones on the coast, not rare. 

4. S. mammillosus. 

Agardh, Syn. 260; Fucus mammillosus, Eng. Bot. 
1054; Turn. Hist. t. 218 ; Chondrus mammillosus, 
Gr. Algz, 127; Berwick Flora, ii. 230. 

On rocks and stones on the coast. 

5. S. ciliatus. 

Agardh, Syn. 263; Fucus ciliatus, Eng. Bot. 1069; 
Ner. Brit. 90, t. 15; Turn. Hist. t. 70; Rhodo- 
menia ciliata, Gr. Algze, 90. 

Among the rejectamenta on the Durham coast, 
rare. 

6. 8. laciniatus. 

Agardh, Syn. 297; Fucus laciniatus, Turn. Hist. t. 
69; Eng. Bot. 1068; F. crispatus, Ner. Brit. 
92, t; 15; Rhodomenia laciniata, Gr. Algze, 86; 
Halymenia laciniata, Bot. Gall. ii. 945; Berwick 
Flora, ii. 229. 

On rocks and stones on the coast, not rare. 

7. S. bifidus. 

Agardh, Syn. 299; Fucus bifidus, Turn. Hist. t. 
154; Eng. Bot. t. 773; Rhodomenia bifida, Gr. 
Algze, 85. 

Among the rejectamenta on the coast at Whit- 
burn, D. At Tynemouth and Seaton Sluice, N., 
rare. 

8. S. cristatus. 

Agardh, Syn. 300; Fucus cristatus, Gr. Fl. Eds. 
296; Turn. Hist. 23; F. gigartinus? Fl. Dan. t. 
394; Rhodomenia cristata, Gr. Algze, 89; Haly- 
menia cristata, Berwick Flora, ii. 229. 

On the coast at Berwick.—Dr. G. Jobnston. 

9. S. confervoides. 

Agardh, Syn. 303; Fucus confervoides, Eng. Bot. 
1668; Turn. Hist. t. 84; F. verrucosus, Ner. 
Brit. 27, t. 8; 96, t. 15; Gracillaria confervoides, 
Gr. Algze, 123. 

On rocks and stones on the coast. 

10. S. plicatus. 

Agardh, Syn. 313; Fucus plicatus, Eng. Bot. 1089 ; 
Turn. Hist. t. 180; Ner. Brit. 23, t. 7; Gigar- 
tina plicata, Gr. Algze, 150; Berwick Flora, ii. 
234, 

‘ Upon rocks and stones on the coast. 
11. S. purpurascens. 

Agardh, Syn. 318; Fucus purpurascens, Ing. Bot. 
1243; Turn. Hist. t. 9; PF. tubereulatus, Light- 
foot, 926; Gracillaria purpurascens, Gr. Algze, 
122; Gigartina purpurascens, Bot. Gall. ii, 952 ; 
Berwick Flora, ii. 234. 

On the coast, not uncommon, 


208. GELIDEUM. 
1. G. cornutum. 

Gr. Algze, 143; Berwick Flora, ii. 2313; Sphero- 
coccus corneus, Agardh, Syn. 279; Fucus corneus, 
Eng. Bot. 1970; Ner. Brit. t. 12: 

On Basaltic rocks near Bamborough.—Greyille. 
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209. CHONDRIA. 

1. C. pinnatifida. 

Agardh, Syn! 337; Fucus pinnatifidus, Eng. Bot. 
1202; Turn. Hist. t. 20; Ner. Brit. 48, t. 11; 
Laurentia pinnatijida, Gr. Algze, 108; Berwick 
Flora, ii. 231. 

Upon rocks and stones on the coast, frequent. 

C. obtusa. 

Agardh, Syn. 340; Fucus obtusus, Eng. Bot. 1201 ; 
Turn. Hist. t. 21; Lawrentia obtusa, Gr. Algze, 111. 

On Algz near Berwick.—Dr. G, Joknston. 

» C. clavellosa. 

Agardh, Syn. 353; Fucus clavellosus, Eng. Bot. 
1203; Turn. Hist. t.30; Gastridiwm clavellosum, 
Gr. Algze, 115; Lomentaria clavellosa, Bot. Gall. 
ii. 950; Berwick Flora, ii. 233. 

Among the rejectamenta near Sunderland and Whit- 
burn, D. Near Seaton, D.—John Hogg, Esq. 
Berwick Bay.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

« C. articulata. 

Agardh, Syn. 3573; Fucus articulatus, Eng. Bot. 
1574; Turn. Hist. t. 106; Ner. Brit. 28, t. 8; 
Lightfoot, 959; Gastridiwm articulatum, Gr. 
Algze, 120; Lomentaria articulata, Bot. Gall. ii. 
950; Berwick Flora, ii. 233. 

Upon rocks on the coast, not rare. 


210. GIGARTINA. 
« G. flagelliformis. 

Bot. Gall. ii. 952; Berwick Flora, ii. 234; Chor- 
daria flagelliformis, Agardh, Syn. 166; Gr. Algze, 
44; Fucus flagelliformis, Eng, Bot. 1222; Ner. 
Brit. 41, t. 16; Turner, Hist. t. 85. 

In pools on the coast, frequent. 


211. RHODOMELA. 

. KR. dentata. 

Agardh, Syn. 370; Fucus dentatus, Eng. Bot. 
1241; Turn. Hist. t. 13; Ner. Brit. 95, t. 15; 
Odontalia dentata, Gr. Algae, 101 ; Berwick Flora, 
ii, 230. 

Among the rejectamenta of the sea, not rare. On the 
rocks called Hartley Bates, N. Near Berwick, — 
Dr. G. Johnston. 

R.. lycopodioides. 

Agardh, Syn. 377; Gr. Algee, 102; Berwick 
Flora, ii, 284; Fucus lycopodioides, Eng. Bot. 
1163; Turn. Hist. t. 12; I, Lycopodium, Ner. 
Brit. 107, t. 17. 

On the stems of Laminaria digitata, not rare, N. and 

At Hartley Bates, N.—Mr. J. Thornhill. 
Near Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

R. subfusca. 

Agardh, Syn. 378; Gr. Algw, 203; Berwick 
Flora, ii. 235; Fucus subfuscus, Eng. Bot. 1164 ; 
Turn. Hist. t. 10. 

On rocks and the stems of Algz, not rare. 
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212. PTILOTA. 
1, P. plumosa. 

Agardh, Syn. 285; Plocamium plumosum, Berwick 
Flora, ii. 252; Gr. Algze, 155; Fucus plumosus, 
Eng. Bot. 1308; Turn. Hist. t. 60; Ner. Brit. 
105, t. 15. 

6 capillaris, Gr. Fl. Eds. 297. 

On the stems of large Algz, but not common. 
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- D. filiformis. 


. C. Filum. 


. A. echinatus. 


. P. plantaginea. 


. Z. deusta. 


. P. laciniata, 


» P. vulgaris. 


. U. latissima. 
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213. POLYIDES. 

P. lumbricalis. 

Agardh, Syn. 392; P. rotundus, Gr. Algee, 70; 
Berwick Flora, ii. 283; Fucus rotundus, Eng. 
Bot. 1738; Turn. Hist. t.5; Ner. Brit. 15, t. 6, 

On rocks and stones on the coast, not rare. Near 
Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 


214. DUMONTIA. 


Gr. Algze, 165; Berwick Flora, ii. 246 ; Halymenia 
Jiliformis, Agardh, Syn. 214; Chondria purpuras- 
cens, Gr. Fl, Eds, 290; Ulva purpurascens, Eng. 
Bot. 641. 

On rocks in pools left by the tide, frequent. 


215. CHORDA. 


Gr. Algze, 47; Berwick Flora, ii. 247 ; Scytosiphon 
Filum, Agardh, Syn. 161; Fucus Filum, Eng. 
Bot. 2487; Turner, Hist. t. 86. 

On the coast in deep water. 


216. ASPEROCOCCUS, 


Gr. Algz, 50; Berwick Flora, ii. 248; Encaliwm 
Lyngbyanum, Gy. Crypt. Fl, t. 290; Fistularia 
attenuata, Gr. Fl. Eds. 300; Ulva fistulosa, Eng. 
Bot. 642. 

On the beach at Manhaven near Whitburn, D. Near 
Cullercoats, N. At Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 


217. PUNCTARIA. 


Gr. Algze, 53; Berwick Flora, ii. 248; Zonaria 
plantaginea, Sprengel, Syst. Veg. iv. 326 ; Ulva 
plantaginca, Eng. Bot. 2136. 

On rocks near Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 


218. ZONARIA. 


Spreng. Syst. Veg. 327; Berwick Flora, ii. 248. 

On rocks near high-water mark in Berwick Bay, 
frequent.—Dr. G. Johnston, who considers it Zo- 
nuria parvula of Greville, in a mature state. 


219. PORPHYRA. 


Gr. Algze, 168; Agardh, Syn. 190; Ulva laciniata, 

* Berwick Flora, ii. 249; Lightfoot, 974, t. 33; 
U. umibilicalis, Eng. Bot. 2286, 

On rocks ard stones on the coast, N. and D. | 


Gr. Algse, 169; P. purpurea, Agardh, Syn. 191; 
Ulva umbilicaris, var. clongata, Gr. F). Eds, 299. 
On rocks aud stones on the coast, N. and D. 


220. ULVA. 


Gr, Alge, 171; Agardh, Syn. 407; Berwick 
Flora, ii. 250; U. Lactuca, Eng. Bot. 1551 ; Gr. | 
Fl. Eds. 299; U. Lactuca, var. latissima, Light- 
foot, 971. 

On stones and rocks, frequent, N. and D. 


2. U. Lactuca. 

Agardh, Syn. 409; Gr. Crypt. 313; Algae, 172 ; 
Berwick Flora, ii. 250. 

On rocks on the coast, abundant. 

3. U. linza. 

Agardh, Syn. 412; Gr. Fl. Eds. 299; Algze, 173. 

B lanceolata, Dill, t. 9, f. 5. 

On the beach near Hartley, N. Near Sunderland, 
D. At Hartlepool, D.—J. Hogg, Esq. 

4. U. bullosa. 

Agardh, Syn. 414;.Eng. Bot. 2320; Hook. FI. 
Scot. 91; Berwick Flora, ii. 250; Gr. Alge, 
174; A. lactuca 8, Lightfoot, 971 ; Hudson, 567. 

In ditches at Jarrow Slake, D. In ponds in the Mag- 
dalen Fields at Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

5. U. crispa. 

Agardh, Syn. 416; Lightfoot, 972; Berwick 
Flora, ii. 250; Gr. Algze, 175; Tremella crispa, 
Northumberland and Durham Guide, ii. 67; T. 
terrestris, Dill. t. 10, f. 12. 

On old walls near Harton and Sunderland, D. On 
old walls and on the roofs of cottages, N. and D. 
On the ground in East Common Wood near Hex- 
ham, N. Near Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

6, U. calophyila. 

Berwick Flora, ii. 251; Spreng. Syst. Veg. iv. 
368; Gr. Algze, 176; Bangia calophylla, Crypt. 
t. 220. 

On rotten wood near Berwick, mixed with Conferva 
muralis.—Dr. G. Johnston. 


- 221. ENTEROMORPHA. 
1. E. intestinalis. 

Gr. Algze, 179; Fistularia intestinalis, Gr. F). Eds. 
300 ; Ulva intestinalis, Agardh, Syn. 418; Dill. 
t. 9, f. 7; Berwick Flora, ii. 249. 

In Jarrow Slake and Coble Dene, on the Tyne, N. 
In the Tweed.—Thompson’s Berwick Plants. In 
the Wear near Southwick and Pallion, D. 

2. E. compressa. 

Gr. Algze, 180 ; Fistularia compressa, Fl. Eds. 300 ; 
Ulvu compressa, Agardh, Syn. 420; Eng. Bot. 
1739; Berwick Flora, ii. 249; Dill. t. 9, f£ 8. 

On the sea coast, not rare. 


222. BRYOPSIS. 
1. B. plumosa. 
Agardh, Syn. 448 ; Ulva plumosa, Eng. Bot. 2375 ; 
Gr. Algze, 187. 
In rocky basins on the coast at Whitburn, Seaton, and 
Hartlepool, D. At Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 


223. VAUCHERIA. 
1. V. terrestris. 
Gr. Alge, 191; Berwick Flora, ii. 251. 
Under shelving rocks on the coast near Berwick.— 
Dr. G. Johnston. 
2. V. caspitosa. 
Gr. Algze, 194: Berwick Flora, ii. 251; Conferva 
amphibia, Dillwyn. t. 41. 
Conimon on mill dams, and wherever wood is exposed 
to the dropping of water. 
3. V. geminata. 
Gr. Algz, 139, t. 19, f 3; Berwick Flora, ii. 152 ; 
Eng. Bot. 1766. 
In ditches near Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston, 
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4. V. Dillwynii. 

Gr. Algz, 191; Fl. Eds. 305; Berwick Flora, ii. 
251; Conferva frigida, Dillwyn. t. 16. 

& C. amphibia, Dillwyn, t. 41. 

 1n moist shady places. in ponds and ditches. 

V.. granulata. 

Gr. F]. Eds. 806; Tremella granulata, Eng. Bot. 
324. 

On the ground in damp places. 


224. NODULARIA. 

. N. fluviatilis. 

Gr. FL. Eds. 300; Conferva fluviatilis, Dillwyn. t. 
29; Eng. Bot. 1763; Lemanea fluviatilis, Hook. 

Fi]. Scot. ii. 84; Berwick Flora, ii. 246. 

In Cawsey Bourn and rivulets near Lanchester, also 
in all the rivulets in the west of the county of 
Durham. Among the Cheviots, and in the Irthing 
at Gilsland, N. 


or 


— 


225. DICT YOSIPHON. 
- D. feeniculatum. 

Gr. Algee, 56; Berwick Flora, ii. 246; Conferva 
feniculata, Lightfoot, 981; Halymenia subtilis, 
Hook. Fl. Scot. ii. 108. 

In rocky pools on the Durham coast. Near Berwick. 
—Dr. G. Johnston. 


226. GLOINEMA. 


(— 
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. G. feetidum. 
Gr. Fl. Eds. 301; Conferva fetida, Dillwyn, t. 
104; Eng. Bot. 2101. 
On rocks and stones at Tynemouth, N. At Hartle- 
pool, D. 


227. BANGIA. 
. B. fusco-purpurea. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 301 ; Berwick Flora, ii. 259; Con- 
Jferva fusco-purpurea, Eng. Bot. 2055; Dillwyn, 
t. 92; C. atro-purpurea, Dillwyn, t. 103; Eng. 
Bot. 2085 ; Gr. Algze, 177. 

In Limestone caves between Sunderland and Shields, 
on Marsden Rocks and Sunderland Pier, On 
Blackhall Rocks, D.—John Hogg, Esq. Near 
Berwick upon Tweed, N.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

- B. Johnstoni. 

Greville, MSS., Berwick Flora, ii. 260. 

On Slate rocks near Berwick. Not uncommon at 
high-water mark.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

B. Laminaria. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 302; Berwick Flora, ii. 259. 

Parasitical on the fronds of Laminaria esculenta.—Dr. 

G. Jobnston. 

4. B. ? atro-virens. 

Gr. FI. Eds. 302 ; Conferva atro-virens, Dillwyn, t. 
255; Cornicularia pubescens, Ach. Syn. 302; Li- 
chen pubescens, Eng. Bot, 2318; Lightfoot. 893. 

On Simonside and Cheviot, N. On stones in Hag 
Crag in Teesdale Forest, D.—Rey. J. Harriman. 


_ 
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228. SCYTONEMA. 
« S. ocellatum. 
Gr. FL. Eds. 302 ; Conferva ocellata, Dillwyn, Sup. 
t. D.; Eng. Bot, 2530. 
In springs near Hamsterley, D.—Mr. Backhouse. 


S. comoides. 
Conferva comoides, Dillwyn, t. 27 ; Eng. Bot. 1700 ; 
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C. radicans, Dillwyn, 72, t. C.; Eng. Bot. 2138. 
On rocks, stones, and the stems of Fuci, N. and D. 
Near Seaton, D.—Mr. Backhouse. 
3. S. Myochrous. 
Conferva Myocrous, Eng. Bot. 1555; Dillwyn. t. 
19. 


In springs near Darlington, D.—Mr. Backhouse. 


229. OSCILLATORIA. 
1. O. limosa. 
Gr. Fl. Eds. 303; Berwick Flora, ii. 265; Con- 
Serva fontinalis, Dillwyn, t. 64. 
In slow streams, ponds, &c., common, floating on the 
surface of the water. 
2. O. tenuis. 
Gr. Fl. Eds. 303 ; Conferva limosa, Dillwyn. t. 20; 
Eng. Bot. t. 2053, 
In wells and slow streams, 
3. O. ochracea. 
Gr. Fl. Eds. 304; Berwick Flora, ii. 265; Con- 
Serva ochracea, Dillwyn, t. 62. 
In springs near Darlington, D.—Mr. Backhouse. 


Near Benwell, N. 
T suspect that this plant owes its colour, from the wa- 


ter in which it grows, being impregnated with iron. 
4. O. scopulornm. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 304; Conferva scopulorum, Eng. Bot. 
2171; Dillwyn, Sup. t. A. 

On rocks on the coast. 

5. O. viridis. 

Bot. Gall. ii. 993; Berwick Flora, ii. 264. 

On mud in stagnant water. In the Low below Gos- 
wick, N.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

6. O. decorticans. 

Gr. Fl. Eds, 304; Conferva decorticata, Dillwyn, t. 
26. 

On damp wood and pumps, also on walls. 

7. O. confervicola. 

Conferva confervicola, Dillwyn, t. 8; Eng. Bot. 
2576. 

On the stems of Alga. 

8. O. vaginata. 

Conferva vaginata, Dillwyn, t. 99 ; Eng. Bot. 1995 ; 
Vaginaria epthonopiustes, Gr. Fl. Eds, 305, f. 1 ; 
Gray, i, 280. 

On damp walls, garden posts, &c. 

9. O. eruginca. 

Dillwyn, t. T.E.; Northumberland and Durham 
Guide, ii. 75. 

Onthe beach near Hartley, N. Near Sunderland, D. 

10. O. violacea. 

Berwick Flora, ii. 264 ; Conferva violacea, Hudson, 
592; C. confragosa, With. iv. 156 ; Lightfoot, ii. 
976; C. mucosa, Dillwyn, Muse. 15, t. 2, f. 4. 

On stones in rapid streams near Berwick,—Dr. G. 
Jobnston. 


230. BULBOCHETA. 
1. B. setigera. 
Agardh, Syn. Conferva vivipara, Dillwyn, t. 59; 
Eng. Bot. 2086. 
At Rice Carr, D.—Mr. Backhouse. 
231. ASPEROCAULON. 


lL. A. Arbuscula. 
Gr. Fl. Eds. 307; Conferva arbuscula, Dillwyn, t. 


85; Eng. Bot. 1916. 
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On rocks on the coast near Berwick.—Dr. G. John- 
ston. Near Whitburn, D. 
2. A. coccineum. 
Gr. Fl. Eds. 307; Conferva coccinea, Dillwyn, t. 
36; Eng. Bot. 1055. 
On rocks and stones on the coast. 


232. POLYSIPHONIA. 
. P. fastigiata. 

Gr. F 1. Eds. 308 ; Berwick Flora, ii. 235 ; Conferva 
polymorpha, Dillwyn, t. 44; Eng. Bot. 1764. 

On the stems of large Fuci, abundant. 

2. P. fucoides. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 308; Berwick Flora, ii. 236 ; Con- 
Jerva fucoides, Dillwyn, t. 75; Eng. Bot. 1743; 
C. nigrescens, Eng. Bot. 1717. 

On stones and rocks on the coast, frequent. 

3. P. Brodiai. 

Spreng. Syst. Veg. iv. 349; Berwick Flora, ii. 
237; Conferva Brodiai, Eng. Bot. 2589 ; Dill- 
wyn, t. 107; C. atro-rubescens, Dillwyn, t. 70. 

In Berwick Bay, N.—Dr. G. Johnston. On rocks 
on the coast, and on Algw, N. and D. 

4. P. wrceolata. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 309; Berwick Flora, ii. 238; Con- 
Jerva urceolata, Eng, Bot. 2365; Dillwyn, 82, 
tiGs 

On rocks, stones, and large Fuci, N. and D. Near 
Berwick-upon-Tweed, N.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

. P. nigrescens. 

Berwick Flora, ii. 236; Conftrva nigrescens, Dill- 
wyn, Syn. p. 81. 

On the coast near Berwick, raree—Dr. G. Johnston. 

6. P. parasitica. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 309; Conferva parasitica, Eng, Bot. 
1429; Dillwyn, 87. 

On the stems of Alge, rare. 

. P. stricta. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 309; Berwick Flora, ii. 237; Con- 
Jeroa stricta, Dillwyn, t. 40. 

On rocks on the coast near Cullercoats, N. Near 
Whitburn, D. Near Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

8. P. Agardhiana. 

Gr. Crypt. t. 210. 

On rocks and stones on the coast, D. 

9, P. spinulosa. 

Gr. Crypt. t. 90. 

Among the rejectamenta of the sea at Whitburn, D. 

10. P. badia. 

Spreng. Syst. Veg. iv. 350; Berwick Flora, ii. 
237; Conferva badia, Dillwyn, Syn. 85. 

On the coast near Berwick upon T'weed.—Dr. G. 
Johnston. 

11. P. allochroa, 

Gr. F]. Eds. 309; Berwick Flora, ii. 238; Con- 
Serva fibrata, Dillwyn, p. 84, t. 9. 

On the sides of caves on the coast near Berwick.— 
Dr. G. Johnston. At Holy Island, N. 
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233. CERAMIUM. 
1. C. elongatum. 
Gr. Fl. Eds. 310; Berwick Flora, ii. 238; Con- 
ferva elongata, Dillwyn, t. 33; Eng. Bot. 2429. 
On stones and rocks, frequent, N. and D. 
2. C. rubrum. 


Gr. Fl, Eds. 310; Berwick Flora, ii. 239; Cone 


Jerva rubra, Eng. Bot. t. 1166; Dillwyn, t, 33 
and 34. 
On rocks and the stems of Fuci, common. 
3. C. diaphanum. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 310; Berwick Flora, ii, 239; Con. 
Jerva diaphana, Eng. Bot. 1742; Dillwyn, t. 38. 

On rocks, stones, and large Fuci, not rare. On the 
beach at Hartlepool and Seaton, D.—J. Hogg, Esq. 

4. C. ciliatum. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 311; Berwick Flora, ii. 240; Con- 
Jerva ciliata, Dillwyn, t. 53; Eng. Bot. 2428. 

On rocks and stones on the coast, rare. 

5. C. Mertensii. 

Conferva Mertensii, Eng. Bot. 999. 

On rocks opposite Seaton, D.—Mr. Backhouse. 

Is this a plant? 

6. C. Linum. 

Conferva Linum, Eng. Bot. 2363; C. capillaris, 
Dillwyn, t. 9; Northumberland and Durham 
Guide, ii. 77. 

In ditches near Jarrow Slake, D. In salt marshes 
near Hartlepool, D.—J. Hogg, Esq. In salt 
marshes near Hartley, N. 

7, C. flecuosum. 
Conferva flecuosa, Dillwyn, t. 10; Eng. Bot. 1944. 
In Jarrow Slake and Southwick Marsh, D. 

8. C. pulchellum. 

Couferva corymbifera, Eng. Bot. 1996; C. chalybea, 
Dillwyn, t. 91. 

In springs near Darlington, D.—Mr. Backhouse. 

9. C. tetragonum. 
Conferva tetragona, Dillwyn, t. 65; Eng. Bot. 1690. 
On rocks at Hartlepool, D.—Mr. Backhouse. 

10. C.? vermiculatum. 

Rivularia vermiculata, Eng. Bot. 1818. 

On the coast at Seaton, D.—Mr. Backhouse. Near 
Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 


234. CALLITHAMNION. 
1. C. purpurascens. 

Berwick Flora, ii. 240; C. roseum, Gr. Fl. Eds. 
3115 Conferva purpurascens, Eng. Bot. 2465; C. 
roseum, Eng. Bot. 966? Dillwyn, t. 17 ? 

On Algz and rocks, not rare. Near Berwick.—Dr. 
G. Johnston. 

2. C. Turneri. 

Berwick Flora, ii. 2413 Ceramium Turneri, Gr. 
Crypt. t. 355; Conferva Turneri, Dillwyn, t. 
100; Eng. Bot. 2339. 

In Berwick Bay on Furcellaria lumbricalis.—Dr. G. 
Johnston. 

3. C. Rothii. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 312; Berwick Flora, ii. 241; Cera- 
mium Rothii, Hook. Fl. Scot. ii. 85; Conferva 
Rothii, Dillwyn, t. 73; Eng. Bot. 1702. 

On rocks and stones on the coast, but not common, 
N. and D. Near Berwick upon Tweed.—Dr. G. 

Johnston. 
4. C. repens. 

Berwick Flora, ii. 241; Conferva repens, Dillwyn, 
t. 18; Eng. Bot. 1608. 

Upon the coast on Fuci, N. and D. At Scremmer- 
ston near Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 


235. GRIFFITHSIA. 
1. G. setacea. 
Gr. Fl. Eds. 312; Berwick Flora, ii. 242; 
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Conferva setacea, Eng. Bot. 1689; Dillwyn, t. 
82. 

Among the rejectamenta on the coast, N. and D. 
Near Berwick. —Dr. G. Johnston. 


« G, equisetifolia. 
Gr, Fl. Eds. 312; Conferva equisetifolia, Eng. Bot. 


1479; Dillwyn, t. 54. 
On the beack at Hartlepool, D. 


3. G. corallina. 


I. 
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Hook. Fl. Scot. 84; Conferva corallina, Dillwyn, 
98; Eng. Bot. 1815; Lightfoot, 988. 

On the coast near Hartley, and at Newbiggin, N. In 
Manhaven near Whitburn, D. 


236. CLADOSTEPHUS. 
C. verticillatus, 
Gr. FI. Eds. 312; Conferva verticillata, Dillwyn, t. 
55; Eng. Bot. 1718. 
On the beach at Sunderland and Hartlepool, D. 


. C. spongiosus. 


Gr. Fl. Eds. 313; Berwick Flora, ii. 245; Con- 
Serva spongiosa, Eng. Bot. 2427; Dillwyn, t. 42. 

On rocks near Hartley, N. Near Hartlepool, Whit- 
burn, and Sunderland, D. Near Berwick.—Dr. 
G. Johnston. 


237. TRENTEPOHLIA. 


. T. pulchella. 


Berwick Flora, ii. 242; Conferva nana, Eng. Bot. 
t. 2585. 
In sub-alpine brooks on mosses, N. and D. 


. T. chalybea. 


Berwick Flora, ii. 243 ; Conferva chalybea, Dillwyn, 
t. 91; C. corymbifera, Eng. Bot. t. 1996. 

In sub-alpine rivulets, N. and D. Near Berwick.— 
Dr. G, Johnston. 


238. SPHACELLARIA, 


. 8S. scoparia. 


Gr. Fl. Eds. 313; Conferva scoparia, Eng. Bot. 
1552; Dillwyn, t. 52. 
On the sea shore, not rare. 


. S. pennata. 


Gr. Fl. Eds. 313; Conferva pennata, Dillwyn, t. 
86; Eng. Bot. t. 2330 (the upper and lower 
figures). 

On the coast near Sunderland, D. 


239. ECTOCARPUS. 


. E. littoralis. 


Gr. Fl, Eds. 314; Berwick Flora, ii. 245; Con- 
Jerva littoralis, Dillwyn, t. 31; Eng. Bot. 2290. 
On rocks and wood-work on the coast. 


» E. tomentosus. 


Gr. Crypt. t. 316; Conferva tomentosa, Dillwyn, t. 
56, 
On the stems of Fuci, but not common. 


240. AMPHICONIUM. 


. A. aurcum. 


Spreng. Syst. Veg. iv. 334 5 Berwick Flora, ii. 
243; Ectocarpus aurcus, Gr. Fl. Eds. 315; Ce- 
ramium aurcum, Hook. F1. Scot. ii. 86; Conferva 
aurea, Dillwyn, t. 35; C. ilicicola, Eng. Bot. 
1639; Byssus aurea, Eng, Bot. 212; With. iv. 
190. 

On rocks in Cawsey Wood, also near Gainford and 
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Sunderland, and on the bark of the Holly in Gib- 
side and Ravensworth Woods, D. On rocks at 
Roadley, N.—W. C. Trevelyan, Esq. Near Ber- 
wick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 
2. A. Linnai. 
Spreng. Syst. Veg.iv.345 ; Berwick Flora, ii. 245. 
On the bark of Ash Trees.—Dr. G. Johnston. 


241. CONFERVA. 
1, C. tortuosa. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 315; Eng. Bot. 2220; Dillwyn, t. 
46; Berwick Flora, ii. 253. 

On the Tweed side above the Old Castle, Berwick, 
N.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

2. C. flaccida. 

Gr. Fl. Eds, 316; Dillwyn, p. 53, t. C; Eng. 
Bot. 2310; Berwick Flora, ii. 253; C. curta, 
Dillwyn, t. 76. 

On Fucus nodosus and F. vesiculosus, N. and D. At 
Seaton, D.—Mr. Backhouse. Near Berwick.— 
Dr. G. Johnston, 

3. C. fucicola, 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 316; Dillwyn, t. 66 ; Berwick Flora, 
ii. 253. 

Parasitical on Fucus nodosus and F. vesiculosus. 

4. C. lanosa. 

Gr. EL Eds. 316; Eng. Bot. 2099 ; Dillwyn, Syn. 
ta. 

On Alge on the coast, N. and D. Near Berwick.— 
Dr. G. Johnston. 

5. C. rupestris. 

Gr. Fl, Eds, 316; Dillwyn, t. 23; Eng. Bot. 
1699; Berwick Flora, ii, 255. 

On rocks and stones on the coast, common, 
Berwick.— Dr, G, Johnston. 

6. C. confervicola. 

Dillwyn, Syn. 38, t. 8 and t. A; Eng, Bot. 2576; 
Berwick Flora, ii. 252. 

Parasitical on small Alga. Near Berwick.—Dr. G. 
Johnston, 

7. C. flacca, 

Dillwyn, Syn. 53, t. 49; Eng. Bot. 1943; Ber- 
wick Flora, ii. 253. 

Parasitical on large Alga. 
Johnston. 

8. C. capillaris. 

Eng. Bot. 2364; Berwick Flora, ii. 253 ; C. crispa, 
Dillwyn, Syn. 46, t. B. 

Near Berwick, in small streams.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

9. C, fugacissima. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 317; Dillwyn, Syn. p. 43, t. B. 

In springs on moors near Wolsingham, D.—Mr. 
Backhouse. 

10. C, sordida. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 317 ; Eng. Bot. 2303 ; Dillwyn, t. 60 ; 
Berwick Flora, ii. 254. 

In ditches and pools, frequent. 
G. Johnston. 

11. C. rivalaris. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 318; Dillwyn, t. 39; Eng. Bot. 
1654; Berwick Flora, ii. 254. 

@ dipartita, Eng. Bot. 2302; Dillwyn, Syn. No. 19, 
t. 105. 

@ In streams. 

12. C. fracta. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 318; Dillwyn, t. 14; Eng, Bot. 

2338; Berwick Flora, ii. 255. 


Near 


Near Berwick.—Dr. G. 


Near Berwick. Dr. 


B in pools, &c. 
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In ditches and pools not rare. Near Darlington, D.—| 27. C. purpurea. 


Mr. Backhouse. Near Berwick.—Dr. G.Johnston. 

13. C. glomerata, o fluviatilis. 
Gr. Fl. Eds. 318; Dillwyn, t. 13; Ing. Bot. 
2192. 

6 littoralis, Berwick Flora, ii. 255; C. lete-virens, 
Dillwyn, t.48; Eng. Bot. 1854. 

« In the rivulet in Pandon Dene near Newcastle and 
in Heaton Dene, N. In Umby Springs near Con- 
niscliff, D.—Mr. Backhouse. Near Berwick in 


springs. —Dr. G. Johnston. £ on the sea shore of 


Northumberland and Durham. 
14. C. alternata. 
Dillwyn, Syn. No. 22, B; Eng. Bot. 2304. 
In pools and ditches not rare. 
15. C. riparia. 
Eng. Bot. t. 2100; Dillwyn, 11], t. E; Berwick 
Flora, il. 254. 
On rocks at Tynemouth, &c., N. At Hudshead, near 
Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 
16. C. zonata. 
Dillwyn, Syn. 41; Berwick Flora, ii. 254; C. 
lucens, Eng. Bot. 1655 ; Dillwyn, t. 47. 
In rivulets in the west of the county of Durham. In 
the river Skern near Darlington. —Mr. Backhouse, 
In streams near Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 
17. C. egagropila. 
ing. Bot. 1377; Dillwyn, t. 87. 
In Prestwick Carr, N. 
18. C. nivea. 
Eng. Bot. 2529; Dillwyn, Syn. 54, T, C. 
In the sulphur springs at Dinsdale and Middleton- 
one- Row, D.—Mr. Backhouse. 
19. C. lactea. 
Dillwyn, t. 79. 
In the rivuletsin Cawsey and Ravensworth Woods, D. 
In the Skern near Darlington, D.—Mr. Backhouse. 
. C. ericetorum. 
gee Tl. Eds. 318; Eng. Bot. 1553 ; Dillwyn, 1 
On the Teesdale moors, D. On moors near Hex- 
ham, and Gilsland, N. On Green Leizhton Moss, 
and on moors near Hunstonworth, NW. C. 
Trevelyan, Esq. 
C. rubiginosa. 
“On rotten sticks in Cawsey and Ravensworth Woods, 


22. Cy pectinalis. 
Dillwyn, t.51; Eng. Bot. 1611. 
Attached to dead leaves in ditches near Hamsterley, 
D.—Mr. Backhouse. 
23. C. protensa. 
Dillwyn, it: 67 
In a spring near Darlington, D.—Mr. Backhouse. 
24. C. castanea. 
Gr. Fl. Eds. 319; Dillwyn, t. 72; Eng. Bot. 
1701. 
In Scotswood Dene and other woods near Newcastle 
and Wallington, N. 
25. C. Orthotrichi. 
Gr. Fl. Eds. 319; Dillwyn, t. 89; C. muscicola, 
Eng. Bot. 1638. 
On various species of Orthotrichum, and on Bartramia 
Jontana, N. and D. 
26. C. ebenea. 
Gr, Fl. Eds. 319; Dillwyn, t. 100; Byssus nigra, 


Dillwyn, t. 43; Byssus purpurea, Eng. Bot. 192. 
On rocks and stones in Alpine situations, and in 
Limestone caverns near Whitburn and Sunderland, 
On Limestone rocks near Berwick.—Dr, G 
Johnston. 
28. C. lichenicola. 
Eng. Bot. t. 1609. 
Growing on Lecidea marmorea in the west of the 
county of Durham. 
25. C. cryptarum. 
Eng. Bot. 2588; Byssus cryptarum, Northumber- 
land and Durham Guide, ii, 80. 
In caves in the Limestone rocks between South 
Shields and Sunderland, D. 
. Cy ? velutina. 
Mons 77; Gr. Fl. Eds. 319 ; Eng. Bot. 1556. 
On damp g ground and the banks of hedges, not rare. 
Both Mr. Drummond, of Cork, and Dr. Greville 
agree in considering this heretofore species nothing 
more than the radicals of Polytrichum aloides ; and, 
that a Conferva, scarcely to be distinguished from it 
is so of Brywm cespetitium, careful observation has 
convinced me. It is by no means improbable that 
other supposed Conferve, upon close investigation, 
may turn out to be no more than the first germina- 
tion of mosses. I would particularly direct the at- 
tention of botanists to Uscillatoria muralis. 


242, ZYGNEMA. 
1, Z. genuflewum. 

Gr. F]. Eds. 320; Berwick Flora, ii. 257: Con- 
Serva genuflexa, Eng. Bot. 1914; Dillwyn, t. 6. 

In pools and ditches, ON. and D. "At Polam, D.— 
Mr. Backhouse. Near Berwick.—Dr. G. John- 
ston. 

2. Z. deciminum. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 320; Berwick Flora, ii. 255; Con- 
ferva nitida, Eng. Bot. 2337; Dillwyn, t. 4, A, 
B; C. jugalis, Dillwyn, t. 5. 

In ditches near Darlington, D.—Mr. Backhouse. 
Near Wallington, N. Near Berwick.—Dr. G. 
Johnston. 

3. Z. quininum. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 320; Berwick Flora, ii. 256; Con- 
Jerva spiralis, Dillwyn, t. 3; Eng. Bot. 1656. 

In pools and ditches not rare. Near Berwick.—Dr 
G. Johnston. 

4. ie bipunctatum. 
. Fl. Eds. 300; Berwick STi ii. 256; Con- 

Boe bipunctata, Dillwyn, t. 2; Eng. Bot. 1610. 

In ditches near Darlington, D.—Mr. Backhouse. 

Near Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 


243. DRAPARNALDIA. 

1. D. glomerata. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 3215; Conferva mutabilis, Eng. Bot 
1746. 

In ditches near Darlington, D.—Mr. Backhouse. 

2. D. plumosa. 

Spreng. Syst. Veg. iv. 369; Berwick Flora, ii. 
258; Conferva lubrica, Eng. Bot. t. 2087 ; Cc 
mutabilis, Dillwyn, 63, t. 12. 

In springs near Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 


Eng. Bot. 702. 
On rocks in w oods, and upon trunks of trees, N. and 
D. In Cawsey Wood, and at Hamsterley, D. 


244. BATRACHOSPERMUM. 
1. B. moniliforme. 
Hook. Fl. Scot. ii. 773; Berwick Flora, ii..257; 
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Conferva gelatinosa, Eng. Bot. 689; Dillwyn,| 4. C. cruenta, 


Syn. 63, t. 22. 

In springs at the head of Horsley Hope Bourn near 
Healey Field, D. In springs near Wardrew and 
Wallington, and in loughs on the moors, N. 

B. atrum. 

Conferva atra, Dillwyn, t. 11; Eng. Bot. 690. 
In Horsley Hope Bourn, D. 

B. cerulescens. 

Berwick Flora, ii. 258. 

In moss holes on the moors near Berwick.—Dr. G. 
Johnston. 


245. CHASTOPHORA 


» C, elegans. 


Gr. Fl]. Eds. 321; Rivularia elegans, Eng. Bot. 
1797. 

In Prestwick Carr, N. 
D.—Mr. Backhouse. 

C. marina. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 322; Gr. Crypt. t. 53; Berwick 
Flora, i. 260; Rivularia tuberiformis, Eng. Bot. 
1956. Ff 

On the sea coast upon rocks, shells, and corallines. 
At Holy Island, N. 

C. endivicfolia, 

Spreng. Syst. Veg. iv. 371; Berwick Flora, ii. 
261; Ulva incrassata, Eng. Bot. t. 967; Hud- 
son, 572; Tremella incrassata, Hull, 310. 

In ditches near Darlington, D.—Mr. Backhouse. 
On Limestone in fresh-water ponds near Screm- 
merston, N.—Dr. G. Johnston. 


In ditches near Darlington, 


. C. tuberculosa. 


Spreng. Syst. Veg. iv. 371; Berwick Flora, ii. 
260; Rivularia tuberculosa, Eng. Bot. 2366. 
In springs near Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 


246. LINCKTIA. 


. L. dura, & calcarea. 


Gr. Fl, Eds. 322; Berwick Flora, ii. 261; Rivu- 
laria calcarea, Eng. Bot. 1799. 

In pools of water in Teesdale Forest, D. On moors 
near Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 


. L. atra, 


Gr. Fl. Eds. 322; Berwick Flora, ii. 261; Rivu- 
laria atra, Eng. Bot. 1798. 
On the sea shores upon Algz and corralines. 


247. COCCOCHLORIS. 


. C. protuberans. 


Spreng. Syst. Veg. iv. 373; Berwick Flora, ii. 
262; Palmella protuberans, Gr. Fl. Eds. 323 ; 
Crypt. t. 243, f. 1. 

On rocks covered with moss and Lichens near Ber- 
wick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

C. radicata, 

Spreng. Syst. Veg. iv. 372; Berwick Flora, ii. 
262; Pulmella botryoides, Gr. Fl. Eds. 323 ; 
Crypt. t. 243, f. 2. 

On moist heathy banks, —Dr. G. Johnston. 

C. vulgaris. 

Berwick Flora, ii. 263 ; Chlorococcum vulgare, Gr. 
Crypt. t. 262; Lepraria botryoides, Ach, Syn. 
331. 

Common on wood in damp places. 
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Spreng. Syst. Veg. iv. 373; Berwick Flora, ii. 
263; Tremella cruenta, Eng. Bot. 1800 ; Palmelia 
cruenta, Gr. Crypt. t. 205. 

On the lower parts of damp walls, frequent. 

« Cy rupestris. 

Spreng. Syst. Veg. iv. 373; Berwick Flora, ii. 
263; Palmella rupestris, Lyngby, Hyd. Dan. 
207, t. 69, according to Dr. G. Johnston. 

On rocks at the calcareous spring below Twizell 
Castle, N.—Rev. A. Baird. Near Berwick.—Dr. 
G. Johnston. 


248. LYNGBIA. 

L. muralis. 

Bot. Gall. ii. 987; Berwick Flora, ii. 258; Oscel- 
latoria muralis, Gr. Fl. Eds. 304 ; Conferva mu- 
ralis, Eng. Bot. 1554; Dillwyn, 39, t. 7; 6 au- 
tumnalis, Oscillatoria autumnalis, Gr. F'). Eds. 305 ; 
Agardh, Syn. 106; Lingby, 95. 

On damp walls and wood work, everywhere. 


249. NOSTOC. 
. N. commune. , 
Gr. Fl. Eds. Berwick Flora, ii. 262; T're- 
mella Nostoc, Eng. Bot. 461. 
In meadows and pastures, N. and D. On walls near 
Berwick. 
. N. verrucosum. 
Tremella verrucosa, With. iv. 96. 
On stones in Horsley-hope Bourn, D. 
- N. intumescens. 
Tremella intumescens, Eng. Bot. 1870; With. iv. 
95. 
On Limestone rocks near Old Park, Stanhope, D.— 
W. C. Trevelyan, Esq. 
. N. ceruleum. 
Gr. Crypt. t. 131. 
Upon moss near Picktree and Lambton, D. 
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250. PALMELLA. 


P. botryoides. 
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Gy. Fl. Eds. 323; Crypt. t. 243. 

Upon the ground on heaths and moors, N. and D. 
On walls near Berwick. —Dr. G. Johnston. 

. P. protuberans. 

Gr. Fl. Eds. 323; Gr. Crypt. 243; Ulva protube- 
rans, Eng. Bot. 2583; Coccochloris protubcrans, 
Spreng. Syst. Veg. iv. 373. 

Upon mosses on moors, not common, 


251. MONEMA. 
. M. Dillwynii. 

Gr. Syn. 38; Crypt. t. 297. 

On Slaty rocks, particularly when covered with a thin 
coating of fine mud, on the coast at Berwick,— 
Dr. G. Johnston. 

» M. apiculata. 
Gr. Syn. 38 5 Gloionema apiculata, Crypt. t. 30. 
On rocks and stones on the coast, rare. 


252. SCHIZONEMA. 
« S. Smithii. 
Gr. Syn. 38; Crypt. t. 298; Berwick Flora, ii. 
260; Ulva fetida, Eng. Bot. t. 2101. 
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On Alge, &c., not rare, N. and D. Near Berwick. 
—Dr, G. Johnston. 


253. GOMPHONEMA. 
1. G. minutissima. 
Gr. Syn. 39; Crypt, t. 244, f 1; Berwick Flora, 
ii. 266. 
In ditches; —Dr. G. Johnston. 
2, G. paradoxum., 
Gr. Syn. 38; Berwick Flora, ii. 266; Zchinella 
paradoxa, Gr. Crypt. t. 25. 
On marine plants, not rare, N. and D. Near Ber- 
wick. —Dr. G. Johnston. 
3. G. geminatum. 
Gr. Crypt. t.244; Syn. 39; Berwick Flora, ii. 266. 
On moors near Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 


254, EXILARIA. 


1. E. circulars. 


Gr. Syn. 37; Echinella circularis, Gr. Crypt. t. 35 
Berwick Flora, ii. 267. 
On plants in rivulets.—Dr. G. Johnston. 
2. E. fasciculata, 
Gr. Syn. 37; Echinella fasciculata, Gr. Crypt. t. 
16, f. 1, 3, and t. 298, f. 3, a.; Berwick Flora, 
ii. 266. 
On stones and small Alge, not very rare, near Ber- 
wick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 
3. E. truncata. 
Gr. Syn. 37; Echinella fasciculata 8, Crypt. t. 16, 
f. 4; Berwick Flora, ii. 267. 
On Fuci, &c., near Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 
4. E. acuta. 
Echinella acuta, Berwick Flora, ii. 267. 
Near Berwick.—Dr. G. Johnston. 
5. E. lunulata. : 
Echinella lunata, Berwick Flora, ii. 267. 
In streams attached to plants. Dr, G. Johnston. 
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ADDENDA, 


Containing Plants and Habitats ascertained since the preceding Pages 
were printed. 


PART I. 


Veronica montana, Page 2, Genus 6, No. 7. 
In the woods at Wardrew, N., abundant. 


Utricularia intermedia, P. 2, G. 8, No. 2. 
In a bog near Crag Lake, N.—Mr. J. Thompson, 
iS) 


p- 
U. minor, P. 2, G. 8, No. 3. 
In ditches on Baron House Bog, about a mile from 
Wardrew, N. 
Iris fetidissima, P. 3, G. 16, No. 2. 
{na wood to the north of Sunderland Bridge, near 
Ruskyford, D.—Mr. Backhouse. 


Scirpus pauciflorus, P. 3, G. 19, No. 2. 
By the Irthing near Gilsland, N. 
S. fluitans, P. 3, G. 19, No. 3. 
In Bromley Lake, N.—Mr. J. Thompson, 


Eriophorum pubescens 4, P. 4, G. 21, No. 3. 
Near Bourn House, in the neighbourhood of Ridley 
Hall, N.—Mr. John Thompson, Sp. 


Sagina maritima, P. 11, G. 65, No. 2. 
n the coast near Hartley Bates, N. 
S. apetala, P. 11, G. 65, No. 3. 
On the coast at Newbiggin and Near Hartley, N. 


Myosotis repens. Creeping Water Scorpion-grass, 
P. 11, G. 68, No. 6. 

Eng. Bot. 2703; Berwick Flora, ii. 274; Hook. 
Br. Fl. 83, under M. palustris ; M. scorpioides, Al- 
pine variety; Northumberland and Durham 
Guide, i. 18. 

By the Irthing, on the moors above Gilsland, and by 
the rivulet near the summit of Cheviot, N. In the 
vale below Langley Ford, and in Horncliff Dene. 
—Dr. G. Johnston. On the moors near Redpath, 
N.—W. C. Trevelyan, Esq. By the High Force, 
and on Widdy Bank, D.—Mr. Backhouse. 

This plant requires too long a specific character to 
be avery good species.—See Eng. Bot. Sowerby’s 
drawing in that work appears to me to be very faith- 
ful, and the yellowish hue of the herbage true to 
nature. Is it not a moorland variety of M. palus- 
tris ? 

Primula farinosa, P. 13, G. 77, No. 2. 

On bogs near Chollerford Bridge N. 
Viola lutea, P. 14, G. 86, No. 6. 

The blue variety, on Wall-Town Crags, N. 
Atropa Belladonna, P. 15, G. 90, No. 1. 

On the banks of a rivulet which enters the Tweed at 
Horncliff, N.x—Mr. H, Carr, in Berwick Flora. 
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(nanthe crocata, Page 19, Genus 122, No. 4. 

By Dr. Hooker’s remarks in his British Flora, at p. 
123, my attention has been recalled to a plant of 
common occurrence on the banks of Tyne and the 
other rivers in this neighbourhood, which, from 
Smith’s description, and Sowerby’s figure at 2213, of 
the English Botany, and in the Medical Botany, t. 
267, I had considered as the Hemlock Water Drop- 
wort, overlooking the circumstance, that (nanthe 
crocata has a yellow juice. Lamarck and De Candolle, 
in their Flora of France, Woodville, in the Medical 
Botany, and Dr. Withering, in his Arrangement of 
British Plants, make no mention of this yellow 
fluid, but Sprengel, in his edition of the Systema 
Vegetabilium, i. 889, when speaking of the plant 
says, ** Succo luteo venenoso scatet ;”? and when he 
describes the succeeding plant, nanthe apiifolia, 
adopted from Brotero’s Flora Lusitanica, he adds 
to a description which, with the exception of the 
stem being smooth instead of furrowed, might 
answer for either species, ‘‘ Succo nullo peculiari 
gaudet.”’ Certain it is, that in this particular, the 
Water Dropwort of our district resembles the Por- 
tuguese plant, but whether it be identically the 
same, I cannot take upon me to say for want of au- 
thenticated specimens of the Celery-leaved Water 
Dropwort. 

Galanthus nivalis, P. 21, G. 145, No. 1. 

In the dene at Halton Castle, N. 

Narcissus Pseudo-narcissus, P. 21, G. 146, No. 2. 

Near Chillingham, N.—Mrs. Langhorne, in Berwick 
Flora. 


Allium Schenoprasum, P. 22, G. 147, No. 5. 

This plant, which is not enumerated in Ray’s Synop- 
sis of British Species, grows in considerable abun- 
dance on the flat Basaltic rocks between the Roman 
Station at Wall-Town and the Crags, near an an- 
cient well called the King’s Well, N 

Ornithogalum Juteum, P. 22, G. 149, No. 1. 

In woods at Halton Castle, N.—Miss Atkinson, of 
Carlisle. 

Convallaria multiflora, P. 22, G. 151, No. 3. 

Near Stannington Bridge, N.—Mr. R, B. Bowman. 

Probably naturalized in that locality, 

Juncus lampocarpus 3, P. 23, G. 153, No. 12. 

Hooker, Fl. Brit. 162; J. nigritellus, Eng. Bot. 
2643, 

Near the Bourn House, three quarters of a mile south 
of Ridley Hall, and in Lipwood Moss, two miles 
north of Lipwood, N.—Mr. John Thompson, Sp. 
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Epilobium angustifolium, Page 24, Genus 165, No. 1. 
At Hareshaw Linn, to the north of Bellingham, N. 
—Mr. John Thompson. 
Vaccinium wliginosum, P. 25, G. 167, No. 2. 
On the summit of Wall-Town Crags, and on the 
moor near Caervoran, and on Baron House Bog, 
a mile from Wardrew, N. 


Daphne Laureola, P. 25, G. 170, No. 2. 
{In hedges near Hedworth, D.—Mr. John Thornhill, 
Jun. 
Paris quadrifolia, P. 26, G. 173, No. 1. 
In the woods at Gilsland, N.—Miss Atkinson, of Car- 
lislee Near Lipwood, N.—Miss E. Errington. 
In the dene at Halton Castle, N. 


Pyrola minor, P. 27, G. 179, No. 3. 

On the banks of the Irthing below the Cascade, near 
Gilsland, N. 

Saxifraga aizoides, P. 28, G. 181, No. 3. 

On rocks close to Gilsland Spa, sparingly, but in abun- 
dance beyond the upper stepping stones, and by 
the Cascade of the Irthing, two miles above War- 
drew . 

S. tridactylites, P. 28, G. 181, No. 5. 

On Wall-Town Crags, N. 


Dianthus deltoides, P. 28, G. 184, No. 2. 
In fields near Wolsingham, D.—Mr. Backhouse. 


Arenaria verna, P. 29, G. 187, No. 4. 
On Spindlestone Crags N.—Mr. R. Embleton, in 
Berwick Flora. 
Reseda lutea, P. 31, G. 197, No. 2. 
Berwick Flora, ii. 281. 
On Spital Links, N.—Dr. G. Johnston. 
Rosa scabriuscula, P. 33, G, 203, No. 6. 
In woodsat Wardrew, N. 


Rubus suberectus. Red-fruited Bramble, P. 33, G. 


204, No. 8. 


Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 406; Eng. Bot. 2572; Hook.}: 


Fl. Scot. 159; Anderson, Lin. Tr. xi. 218, t. 16. 
At Hareshaw Linn, a little to the north of Belling- 
ham, N.—Mr. John Thompson, Sp. 
R. affinis. Great Hairy Bramble, P. 35, G. 204, 
No. 8. 
Sm. Eng. Fl. ii. 405. 
By the Skerne near Darlington, D.—Mr. Backhouse. 
Tormentilla reptans, P. 35, G. 207, No. 2. 
Near Cowpen, N.—Miss E. Errington, Sp. 
Geum urbanum, 8 intermedium, P. 35, G. 208, No. 1. 
In woods at Gilsland, N.—Miss Atkinson, of Car- 
lisle. Near Warden Mill and Warkworth, N.— 
Miss E. Errington, Sps. 
Trollius europaeus, P. 38, G. 226, No. 1. 
In boggy meadows between Wardrew and Wall-Town 
Crags, N 
Scutellaria galericulata, P. 41, G. 245, No. 1. 
Near Reedsmouth, N.—Mr. John Thompson. 
Lathreea squamaria, P..41, G. 251, No. 1. 
Near Lipwood House and Ridley Hall, N.—Mr. 
John Thompson, Sp. 
Arabis hirsuta, P. 45, G. 276, No. 2. 
On Wail-Town Crags, N. 
Vicia sylvatica, P. 48, G.294, No. 1. 
On the banks of Allen uot far from Ridley Hall, N. 
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V. sativa y, Page 48, Genus 294, No. 3. 

V. Bobartii, Eng. Bot. 2708. 

On the sea coast and Magnesian Limestone, not rare. 
V. lathyroides, P, 48, G. 294, No. 4. 

On the edges of fields near Cullercoats, N.—Mr. R. 
B. Bowman, Sp. in seed. On the sea banks near 
South Shields, and below Westoe, D. 

Melilotus lewcantha, P. 49, G. 300, No. 2. 

Eng. Bot. 2689; Trifolium leucanthum, Berwick 
Flora, ii. 286. 

Near Cowpen, N.—Miss E. Errington, Sps. In 
Coupland plantations near Wooler, and on the sea 
banks near Berwick, N.—Dr. G. Johnston. 

Hieracium murorwm, P. 51, G. 312, No. 2. 

On rocks at Gilsland, N. Near Crag Lake, N.— 
Mr. J. Thompson. 

H. sylvaticum, P. 51, G. 312, No. 3. 

At Thorngrafton, near Bardon Mill, N.—Mr. J. 
Thompson, Sp. 

H. sabaudum B, P. 51, G. 312, No. 5. 

Stem tall, slender, leaves lanceolate, narrow, 
slightly toothed, hairy on their under sides and 
edges, and supported by long foot-stalks, and 
blotched with blackish purple oblong spots. 

This singular variety was gathered by Mr. John 
Thompson, at Thorngrafton, in the vale of South 
Tyne, N. 

H. prenanthoides. Rough-bordered Hawk-weed, P. 
51, G. 312, No. 8. 

Sm. Eng. FI. iii. 368; Eng. Bot. 2235; Hook. 
Fl. Scot. 232 ; H. spicatum, Dick. in Linn. Tr. 
li. 288. 

On the banks of Allen, not far from Ridley Hall, N. 

Mr. J. Thompson, Sp. 
Orchis bifolia, P. 56, G. 344, No. 1... 
About Wardrew, N., abundant. 
O. viridis, P. 56, G. 344, No. 7. 
On Doddington Moor, N.—Dr. G. Johnston. 
O. latifolia B, P. 56, G. 344, No. 8. 
The most common variety about Wardrew, N. 


Listera Nidus-avis, P. 57, G. 347, No. 3. 

In woods at Gilsland, pointed out by Miss Atkinson, 
of Carlisle. Near Streatlam Castle, D.—Miss M. 
Hancock. 

L. cordata, P. 59, G. 347, No. 2. 

On Hedgehope, N.—Dr. G. Johnston. 
Carex dioica, P. 59, G. 357, No. 1. 

Near the Irthing at Wardrew, N. 
C. curta, P. 59, G. 357, No. 5. 

On the Muckle Moss, N.—Mr. John Thompson, Sp. 
C. limosa, P. 59, G. 357, No. 17. 

On the Muckle Moss, N.—Mr. John Thompson, Sp. 
C. fulva, P. 60, G. 357, No. 21. 

On Baron House Bog near Wardrew, N. 

C. filiformis. Slender-leaved Carex, P. 60, G. 357, 
No. 39. 

Sm. Eng. Fl. iv. 128; Eng. Bot. 904; Gooden. 
Linn. Tr. ii. 172, t. 20, £5; Hook. Fl. Scot. 
270; C. tomentosa, Lightfoot, 553; Hudson, 
650. 

On Baron House Bog, about a mile from Wardrew, 


Salix amygdalina, Page 62, Genus 376, No. 2. 
Between Plawsworth and Witton-Gilbert, D,—Mr. 
John Thornhill, Jun. 
S. pentandra, P. 62, G. 376, No. 3. 
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In a boggy meadow near Caervoran, (Magna,) N.| 8. Andersoniana Mas., Page 63, Genus 376, No. 23. 


At the head of Howns Wood.—Mr. John Thorn- 


hill, Jun. 
S. radicans, Page 62, Genus 376, No. 4. 
In woods at Wardrew, by the Irthing, N. 


S. Croweana, P. 63, G. 276, No. 13. 
In Castle Eden Dene, D.—Mr. Backhouse. 


In woods at Wardrew, N. 
S. Forsteriana, P. 63, G. 376, No. 24. 
By the Irthing at Gilsland, N. 
Taxus baccata, P. 65, G. 388, No. 1. 
On high rocky cliffs by the Irthing, above Wardrew 
Spa, N. 


PAR EAN. 


Chara hispida, Page 66, Genus 1, No. 2. 


In the Mill Race at Reedsmouth, N.—Mr. John 
Thompson. 
C. aspera, P. 66, G. 1, No. 3. 
1n the Irthing, near the lower stepping stones above 
Gilsland Spa, N. In a Limestone Quarry near 
Rushyford, D.—Mr. Backhouse. 
C. norvegica, Hooker MSS., P. 66, G. 1, No. 5. 
In the lake at Hardwick, D.—Mr. Backhouse. 


Equisetum variegatum, P. 66, G. 2, No. 7. 
On rocks above the second stepping stones over the 
Irthing, near Gilsland Spa, scarce, but in great 
abundance half a mile higher up the stream, 


Ophioglossum valgatwm, P. 67, G. 6, No. 1. 

In moist meadows south of Wardrew, N. Near Hil- 
ton Castle, and Howns Wood, D., and near Stan- 
nington, N.—Mr. R. B. Bowman. 

Botrychium Lunaria, P. 67, G. 7, No. 1. 

In meadows south of Wardrew, N. Near Hilton 

Castle, D.—Mr. R. B. Bowman. 


Cryptogramma crispa, P. 67, G. 10, No. 1. 
On Wall-Town Crags, N. 

Aspidium Oreopteris, P. 68, G. 13, No. 2. 
On the banks of Allen, not far from Ridley Hall, N. 

—Mr. J. Thompson. 

Polypodium Phegopteris, P. 68, G. 14, No. 2. 
In the woods at Wardrew, N 

P. Dryopteris, P. 68, G. 14, No. 3. 
In the woods at Wardrew, N. 

Cystea fragilis, P. 69, G. 16, No. 1. 
On walls at Gilsland and Wardrew, N. 


Phascum paiens, Page 69, Genus 18, No. 5. 
In bogs near Wardrew, N. At Prestwick Carr, N. 
—Mr. R. B. Bowman. 
Gymnostomum Donianum, P. 70, G. 20, No. 7. 
On Sandstone rocks at Gilsland, N. In Cawsey 
Wood, D.—Mr. R. B. Bowman. 


Grimmia Doniana, P. 72, G. 29, No. 5. 
Hook. and Tay. Muse. 72; Eng. Bot. 1259 ; Arn. 
Disp. Muse. 20. 
On Cheviot, N. 
Weissia verticillata, P. 72, G. 31, No. 7. 
By the Irthing, near Wardrew, N. 
Orthotrichum anomalum, P. 74, G. 37, No. 2. 
Eng. Bot. 2696. 
On rocks near Wardrew, N. 
Anomodon viticulosum, P. 74, G. 39, No. 2. 
On rocks by the Irthing, at Wardrew, N. 
Hypnum Crista-castrensis, P. 78, G. 44, No. 53, 
Hook. and Tay. Muse. 190; Eng. Bot. 2108; 
Arn. Disp. Muse. 69. 
Found in fructification on the south side of Tees 
near Gainford by Mr. Backhouse. 
Bryum cespetitium, P. 78, G. 45, No. 11 
The note attached to this species of moss is an error. 
It should have followed Polytrichum aloides; P. 71, 
G. 23, No. 7. 
Collema saturninum, P. 93, G. 83, No. 5. 
By the Irthing at Gilsland, N. 
Phragmidium Potentilla, P. 118, G. 163, No. 2. 
Gr. Syn. 3; Puccinea Potentille, Crypt. t. 57. 
Op the leaves of Potentille and Tormentille, 


EXOTIC PLANTS 
Gathered on the Ballast Hills by the Shores of the Rivers Tyne and Wear. 


Blitum virgatum., 

Willd. Sp. Pl. i. 30. 

A native of France and Spain. 
Phalaris paradoxa, 

Willd. Sp. PL i. 329. 

The south of Italy and the Levant. 
Bromus madritensis. 

Willd. Sp. Pl. i. 437. 

Spain. 
Convolvulus tricolor. 

Willd. Sp. Pl. i. 874. 

The south of Europe and north of Africa. 


Hyoscyamus albus. 
Willd. Sp. Pl. i. 1101. 
The south of Europe. 
Hi. aureus. 
Willd. Sp. Pl. i. 1101. 
The Greek Islands and the Levant. 


Solanum Lycopersicum. 
Willd. Sp. Pl. i, 1033. 
South America. 

Tordylium syriacum. 
Willd. Sp. Pl, i, 1381. 
Syria. 
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Cumynum Cyminum. 
Willd. Sp. Pl. i. 1441. 
Egypt. 

Apium Petroselinum. 
Willd. Sp. Pl. i. 1475. 
Mediterranean Islands. 

Reseda odorata. 

Willd. Sp. Pl. ii. 875. 
Italy and Egypt. 

R. fruticulosa. 

Willd. Sp. Pl. ii. 878. 
Spain. 

R. alba. 

Willd. Sp. Pl. ii. 879. 
South of France. 

Euphorbia Tithymaloides. 
Willd. Sp. Pl. ii. 890. 
South America. 

E. spinosa, 

Willd. Sp. Pl. ii. 908. 
South of France. 

Mesembryanthemum erystallinum. 
Willd. Sp. Pl. ii. 1033. 
Greece. 

M. falcatum. 

Willd. Sp. Pl. ii. 1046. 
The Cape of Good Hope. 

M. glomeratum. 

Willd. Sp. Pl. ii. 1046. 
The Cape of Good Hope. 

Argemone mewicana. 
Willd. Sp. Pl. ii. 1148. 
Mexico and the West Indies. 

Nigella arvensis. 

Willd, Sp. Pl. ii. 1248. 
France and Germany. 

N. damascena. 

Willd. Sp. Pl. ii. 1248, 
The south of Europe. 

Ranunculus muricatus. 
Willd. Sp. Pl. ii. 1329. 
The south of Europe. 

Lepidium sativum. 

Willd. Sp, Pl. iii. 435. 
Habitat unknown. 

Alyssum ézcanum. 

Willd. Sp. Pl. iii. 463. 
The north of Europe. 

Lavatera trimestris. 

Willd. Sp. Pl. iii. 797. 


The south of Europe and the Levant. 


Pisum Ochrus. 
Willd. Sp. Pl. iii. 1071. 


Italy and the Mediterranean Islands. 


Ornithopus compressus. 
Willd. Sp. PI. iii. 1156. 
Italy and Sicily. 


Vicia benghalensis. 
Willd. Sp. Pl. iii. 1101. 
The East Indies and the Levant. 


V.. cordifolia. 
Spreng. Syst. Veg. iii. 265, 
Carniola. 
Trifolium indicum. 
Willd. Sp. Pl. iii. 1355. 
India. 
T. messanense. 
Willd. Sp. Pl. iii. 1353. 
Sicily, and the north of Africa. 
T. elegans. 
Spreng: Syst. Veg. iii. 209. 


The south of Europe, and north of Africa and the 


Levant. 


Medicago prostrata. 

Willd. Sp. Pl. iii. 1405. 

Italy, and the south of Europe. 
M. coronata. 

Willd. Sp. Pl. iii, 1413, 

The south of France. 
M. rigidula. 

Willd. Sp. Pl. iii. 1417. 


The south of Europe, and north of Africa. 


Scolymus maculatus. 
Willd. Sp. Pl. iii. 1630. 
South of Europe, and north of Africa. 
Chrysanthemum italicum. 
Willd. Sp. PI. iii. 2148. 
Italy. 
Anthemis tomentosa. 
Willd. Sp. Pl. iii. 2176. 
Greece, and Asia Minor. 
A. mixta, 


Willd. Sp. Pl. iii. 2177. 
France and Italy. 
A. valentina, 
Willd. Sp. Pl. iii. 2188. 
South of France and Spain. 
Centaurea galactites, 
Willd. Sp. Pl. iii. 2327. 
South of Europe, and north of Africa. 
Calendula officinalis. 
Willd. Sp. Pl. iii. 2340. 
South of Europe. 
Cannabis sativa. 
Willd. Sp. PI. iv. 768 
Persia and India. 
Atriplex hortensis. 
Willd. Sp. Pl. iv. 961. 
Tartary ? 
Salix acutifolia. 
Willd. Sp. Pl. iv. 668. 


Scorpiurus vermiculata, S. violacea, Andr.; S. caspica, Hortulorum. 
Willd. Sp. Pl. iii, 1159. Russia? Naturalized in woods and hedges near 
The south of Europe. Gilsland. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE PRECEDING FLORA. 
Reap June 20, 1831. 


Iv collecting the materials for the preceding Catalogue Raisonné of the 
Flora of Northumberland and Durham no merit can be claimed, but such 
as is due to some degree of patience and perseverance, which, in a 
favourite pursuit, may be considered very trivial indeed. However, it 
is the result of more than thirty years’ attention to our native Botany, 
and may prove useful to those who shall have leisure and inclination to 
follow up and extend these researches. The indigenous plants of this 
portion of England are numerous, considering its northern latitude,* 


* I am indebted to the kindness of Mr. Losu for allowing me to extract the data on 
which the following table of the temperature of the atmosphere in lat. 55°, is founded, from 
a meteorological register kept by him at Jesmond, for several years past. The height of 
the thermometer was noted each day at 9, 2, and 11 o’clock, so that the result is drawn 
from upwards of 2,500 observations. The elevation of Jesmond is about 200 feet above 
the level of the sea; and it is distant from the coast between seven and eight miles :— 


1812. 1813. 1814. 1815. 1816. 1817. 1818. 


JANUATY se sasesceseesss 364 362 282 333 37 401 38 
February; scscessses: .- 403 431 352 43 36 43 32 
March erccccsececcees . 374 45 384 434 374 All 384 
ADL bieeewese adcssesecer 42 47 504 461 41 463 42 
INTE se tessescines « Booneoos 51 522 N73 534 483 49 51 
JUDCrsesses BEOBCNEOOOCO 562 564 53 574 543 573 62} 
SUlVaeeceascnecesese sosene OTF 602 604 58 564 574 63 


INUBUStaieeteissessersnsess OG 58 604 59 562 553 58 
September, ........... 553 564 564 564 52 55} 554 
October, ...s000ss00-... 49 47 48 504 4A 4A 53} 
November, .......0ce00 42 40 412 43 394 453 483 
December, «..ssss+0++ Byres sog) | 364... 331). 363). , S540 WAOE 


47 = ABJ, 467, ABI,  ASd, ATly 494 


12 


———yp 


Average temperature of seven years,...... 4723 degrees, 
VOL. II, Nn 
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and many of them rare, notwithstanding none of its mountains reach 
the height of three thousand feet, for it is at a superior elevation 


At Edinburgh, lat. 55° 47’, mean temperature, 47° 8’. This calculation has been made 
from six years’ excellent observations, by Professor PLAyFAIR; during this time, the 
thermometer was never seen above 75° 8’. Vegetation continues from March 20, to Oct. 
20. The mean temperature of these seven months is, from 55° 8’ to 50° 9’; accordingly, 
the years are more or less fruitful ; wheat does not ripen if the mean temperature descends 
to 47° 6’, The mean heat of the summers of Scotland in the environs of Edinburgh, is 
found again on the table lands of New Grenada, so rich in wheat, at 1,400 toises of eleva- 
tion, and at 4° of north latitude.x—Humboldt. 


Keswick, lat. 54° 33’, mean temperature,...... 48° 
ny OF SPLINgGS, .scccocescseees 46. 6’ 
Kendal, SAS 17’, ——-——-, csesccceeeee 46.2 
= —-, Of Springs, ....sceeee Bees eon 
Dalton. 


The range of temperature of the springs in the neighbourhood of Newcastle has been, for 
the preceding twelve months, from 42° to 494°. Those which appear most regular are, the 
Cradle Well, by the road to Jesmond, and the Holy Well, in Jesmond Dene, the courses of 
which must be in the Seventy-fathom Post, as the miners call it. This stratum of Sandstone is 
nearly 50 feet thick, and crops out on the south-west side of the Town Moor, covering the 
high main seam of Coal, which has been worked out from under the springs ; and as the 
old colliery is now drained, the water cannot rise from below the Coal. 


During the month of April, 1818, the On the 6th of September, ............. vee AOL 
Jesmond Springs, stood at ............ 42°] On the Ist of November,............sseee. 49 

On the 19th of May, .....scceseeseeseseee 44 | On the 15th of ditto, ........ Roceetoeetesse 48 

On the AstyohJuneicc.ccsccsccsepeccese cse> 46,1 -On.the loth of December; .cc.cccsessces- 45 

Onithe WO thxot June; ieccccsececcecceceses ~ AT On the 17th of January,.............. Pap 4 

On the 15th of July, ........ Portes «eee 48 | On the 27th of ditto,. .........0. vavenoatee 43 

On the 28th OF ditto, <<tcccsccccecacvestoves 49 On the 5th lof March, ..:..<ccsceserecee we 42 

Mean temperature, ascertained by fifty observations,............0+6 455°. 


From a spring rising in the higher part of Newcastle, at an elevation of 180 feet above 
the level of the sea, the following less correct results were obtained, owing to its flowing 
for some distance nearer the surface of the earth :— 


During the month of April, 1818, the On the 6th of September, .............4 56 

tEMPEFAtULE WAS ....dsielseccccececsoere 42°) On the Ist of November,.........-..-0.00+ 53 
On the 19th of May, ....cceceeceee aseces) SO, OnitheWothiok ditto, ccsscceccecececccseoes 51 
On the Ist of June, ....... HbdGHBODGd Ne coer AS On the 15th of December, .............0+ 47 
On the 10th of ditto, ..........0e0s sadssess, OO On the 17th of January, ..........ceeeeeee 44, 
On the 15th of July, .....ccseeeeeee apéooco 52> | Onithe 27th’ of Gitt;-..c.cstecssacceaecses ap, 283 
On the 28th of ditto, ...... aisenaleeees coos O4 =| On the Sth of March, ...........0ceeceeeee 42 

Mean temperature, \......ccccecscocoecessonsecs boone 4s 


Wrncu on the Geographical Distribution of Plants through the Counties of Northum- 
berland, Cumberland, and Durham.—Pamphlet, 8vo., 2d Edition, 1825. 
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that the extremely scarce plants of the Welch and Scotch Alps, reward 
the toil of the Botanist. 

To those long conversant with this science, the natural arrangement, 
generally adopted by the French school, would seem to have given the 
preceding pages the air of greater research ; but the Linnean method, 
though artificial, has been chosen: for, as Dr. Hooker justly remarks, 
‘the experience of a hundred years has proved to every unprejudiced 
mind, that no system can be compared to that of the immortal Swede, for 
the facility with which it enables any one hitherto unpractised in botany 
to arrive at a knowledge of the genus and species of a plant.””?, And as 
the chief value of these memoranda will be in assisting those who are 
commencing their botanic career, an enumeration of genera and species 
adapted to their line of study was to be preferred. 

One of the first difficulties the student will have to enceunter is the un- 
settled state in which he will find many genera, and far more species, of 
plants, so common as to be met with in every hedge and wood ; for, un- 
fortunately, scarcely two botanists of the present day can agree upon 
what should constitute generic, much less specific, distinctions. This 
may appear a startling assertion, but in making it I am borne out by 
one of the best and most accomplished botanist of our time, whose ideas 
on this subject I shall take the liberty to give in his own words. “In 
nothing is more consideration now required than to determine what of 
new genera ought to be adopted and what rejected. Had you and I 
begun our botanic career when old Dickson was in his prime, we should 
have had the same aversion to the Hedwigian improvements which he 
had, but which have nevertheless tended so very much to the advance- 
ment of muscology. At the same time I must agree with you, that 
modern Botanists are carrying their ideas of division and subdivision to 
a most unwarrantable length, and that they are thereby doing an injury 
rather than a benefit to science, and are deterring many from under- 
taking the study altogether. I must not be supposed to condemn the 
subdivision of genera on every occasion. If there is a distinction in the 
habit of the plant, and a different mode of fructification at the same 
time, then I will allow the genus may be a good one. ‘Then again there 
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is another class of Botanists more injurious than these, they too are 
generally men who set their faces against any increase of genera, but 
who, at the same time, consider that the most trifling difference in a 
leaf, a serrature, or a hair, should constitute a specific distinction: and 
to such an extravagant pitch is this system now carried in certain ge- 
nera—take Rosa, Rubus, Salix, Myosotis, no two persons are or can 
be agreed on what constitutes a species and what not, in such tribes. 
The consequence is, that all sober-minded Botanists will have nothing 
to do with these genera, and the crazy ones have each their own ideas 
as to species. You and I may set our faces against these species-mon- 
gers, but it is to no purpose.” 

But as the native Roses, with which this district abounds in a remark- 
able degree, contribute greatly to the beauty of our woodland scenery 
and hedge-rows, it may be worth while to inquire into the cause of the dif- 
ficulty which attends the defining the species of such conspicuous flowers. 
That there is difficulty in the task we may be assured of, for Woops, 
an indefatigable Botanist,in his paper published by the Linnean Society, 
in the 12th vol. of their Transactions, enumerates no less than twenty 
British species, while LinpLey, who bestowed no less pains on the same 
subject, in his Rosarum Monographia reduced their numbers to twelve. 
The difference of opinion, existing between these acute Botanists, must 
be accounted for by those marks which generally afford permanent specific 
distinctions in other plants, such as the roughness or smoothness of their 
leaves, the form of the prickles, whether the segments of the calyx be 
simple or divided, or the leaves be singly or doubly serrated being of 
small avail in this genus. To these must be added, the almost insur- 
mountable difficulty that the various species or varieties pass by insen- 
sible degrees into each other, and though at first sight, no two Roses 
may appear more dissimilar than Rosa canina on the one hand, and 
Rosa villosa on the other, yet links can easily be furnished to form a 
complete chain between them. Rosa canina is well known as a robust 
growing bush, with hooked prickles, smooth oval fruit and shining 
leaves. In Rosa sarmentacea the plant becomes slender in habit, and 
with us its leaves generally assume a glaucous hue. Rosa Forster? 
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begins to show a tendency to pubescence on the midrib of its leaves, and 
Rosa dumetorum or cesia has leaves covered with a velvety down. In 
ali these the prickles are strongly hooked. The next link of the chain 
claims particular attention, as it appears to connect two sections of the 
genus. I allude to Rosa tomentosa, the prickles of which are in part 
hooked, and in part straight, its fruit sometimes smooth, at others 
hispid, and this frequently occurs on the same bush, but its leaves are 
always pubescent. Rosa scabriuscula has straight prickles, its flowers 
are white, except the extremity of the petals which are tipped with red. 
Rosa villosa, of Smit (not the plant so called by Swarrz and most of 
the continental Botanists, that being an exotic and the Apple Rose of the 
gardeners), has invariably straight prickles, pubescent leaves, globose 
fruit, occasionally hispid, and full rose-red flowers. The Roses most 
nearly allied to Rosa canina have pale pink blossoms, those to Rosa vil- 
losa red, with the exception of Rosa scabriuscula as previously mention- 
ed. With respect to Rosa Eglanteria, it will be found to vary through 
Rosa micrantha to Rosa Borreri, or inodora of the foreign Botanists, a 
bad name for a plant which still possesses, in some degree, the odour of 
the Eglantine, and which the old herbalists would have denominated a 
savage Sweet Briar. Passing on to another section of the genus, we 
find the same uncertainty of specific character to continue. Thus in 
Rosa gracilis of Woops, the prickles on the stem are hooked, but not so 
on the young branches,—in its variety Rosa Sabini or Doniana (for there 
is not the slightest difference between them), all the prickles are straight, 
as well as in its dwarf’ sea-side variety, Rosa involuta. Rosa spinosis- 
sima, in its wild state, varies only in size, though the parent of the nu- 
merous beautiful Roses sold by nurserymen under the name of Scotch 
Roses, and Rosa arvensis continues true to its well-defined specific cha- 
racter. Of Rosa rubella, which is nearly allied to Rosa alpina of the 
south of Europe, as Rosa arvensis is to Rosa sempervirens—too little is 
known to enable one to say whether it passes into any other supposed 
species—its pendent scarlet fruit keeps it asunder from any British 
_ Rose. A dark red flowered variety is not rare in the gardens near 
London, but I could not learn from whence it came. The foregoing 
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remarks are confined to that portion of the genus indigenous in the 
north of England, and which have been long under my observation in 
their native habitats. It remains for the experimental gardener, by 
sowing and resowing the seeds, to clear up the obscurity in which 
many of the supposed species are involved, for that alone can remove all 
conjectures respecting them. Of the Rudi, another intricate family, 
we have but six shrubby species, Rubus ideus, R. suberectus, R. cesius, 
R. fructicosus, R. corylifolius, and R. glandulosus, and in determining 
these, there can be no difficulty, unless we attempt to divide them in- 
to the endless varieties dignified by specific names by some German 
Botanists. For one well defined Bramble, very common in the vales of 
the Highlands of Scotland and Cumberland, we have but a single lo- 
cality at present, though I think it must have been overlooked in our 
sub-alpine vallies, among the Cheviot mountains; I allude to Rubus 
suberectus. In Borrowdale, and at the foot of Skiddaw, it is not un- 
common, both with double and single flowers. It is most nearly allied 
to Rubus ideus, but has bright green leaves, and its fruit is nearly black. 
The figure in English Botany is a good representation of the plant, but 
I suspect the Bramble of the south of England, by several Botanists con- 
sidered the same as the Highland plant, will prove to be distinct from 
it, at least I am led to think so, by dried specimens collected in the 
former part of the kingdom. 

Notwithstanding that the Willows are much more numerous than the 
Roses, their different species may, with attention, be settled with greater 
certainty and upon surer grounds, for they are less liable to run into 
varieties. But from this general rule, Salix aquatica, and more parti- 
cularly Salix repens must be excluded. Between Salix argentea, the Silky 
Willow of Smrru, which shoots into a tall upright shrub, and the small 
decumbent varieties of the Creeping Willow, the difference is very ob- 
vious at first sight; but, I mistake, if intermediate varieties cannot 
be traced to unite the two plants. The series comprises Salix pros- 
trata, S. fusca, S. parvifolia, S. adscendens, and S. incubacea of the 
English Botany,—probably S. fetida of the English Flora, might be 
added to the list, but of this I do not possess authenticated specimens. 
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The sub-alpine glens which descend from our moors are the true lo- 
calities of several of the rare Willows with broad leaves, and it is in 
such places they should be studied, rather than in Botanic Gardens, 
where their habits become materially altered by cultivation. 

With the aid of the excellent works of Drs. Hooker and Taytor, and 
the assistance of the microscope, the botanic student will be enabled to 
master the numerous species of Mosses and Jungermanni, these minute 
vegetables, aptly denominated the watch-work of nature, seldom de- 
viating into varieties, or appearing to pass into each other ; but it will 
require glasses of higher magnifying powers, and the exercise of more 
patient attention, to arrive at a competent knowledge of the A/g@ and 
minute Fungi described in the elaborate publications of Dr. GREVILLE ; 
but, that this abstruse department of the science may be acquired even 
by persons whose time and attention are otherwise greatly occupied in 
professional pursuits, is evinced in the Flora of Berwick, a publication 
so highly creditable to one of our associates, Dr. Grorce JoHNsTOoN. 
Yet, notwithstanding these helps, the cryptogamic Botanist is still 
obliged to look to the continental writers for assistance, and must possess 
a part, at least, of the works of AcHarius, Persoon, Acarpu, and 
De Cannotie. Probably, the Botanicon Gallicum of Dr Canpo.ie, 
in which a considerable proportion of the plants described by the be- 
fore-named authors are comprised, will be found most useful, the 
climate of a large part of France differing not widely from our own. 
Linx, Lynexpy, and Frirs are the present guides among the most 
minute of Nature’s vegetable productions, whose very genera are almost 
as unsettled as the sands on the sea shore. 

SowerBy’s excellent delineations of the Lichens in the English Botany 
have materially facilitated the study of these intricate families, and 
their arrangement by Acuartus is probably as good a one, for mere 
practice, as could be adopted. Yet many individuals of these obscure 
tribes are to be found enumerated in his pages, not only as distinct spe- 
cies, but as belonging to more than one genus. ‘This is owing in a great 
measure to the altered and degenerate state in which many appear when 
growing out of their natural localities, but more particularly to the slow 
mode of increase common to many of the crustaceous species. I have 
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observed that, after the lapse of ten years, specimens of Lecanora atra, 
portions of which I had chipped from a stone wall, had not again form- 
ed the circular patches of crust, which is their natural mode of growth. 
Considerable obscurity still hangs over the manner of the reproduction 
of these stone-like plants, though it appears evident that the minute par- 
ticles of the crusts of various species must be viviparous, for who can 
believe that so common a plant as Leczdea incana, which covers walls 
and rocks in almost every situation, can alone be propagated by spo- 
rules or seeds from its shields; for these shields, though sufficiently con- 
spicuous, have been noticed but twice in England; in Hampshire by 
Mr. Lyrtt, and in Sussex by Mr. D. Turner, 

In the preceding pages, a few habitats of rare plants are 
given on the authority of the works of Turnrer,* Ray,+ Witson,t 


* The complete edition of TurNER’s Herbal was printed by BirKMAN. It is a folio, in 
black letter, and containing 512 figures of plants, but which are the same as used in the 8th 
ed. of Fucustus, printed in 1545. 

+ Synopsis Methodica Stirpium Britannicarum, by Joun Ray, 8vo., 3d ed. London, 
1724. Edited by Ditienius. 

{ Synopsis of British Plants, by Joun Witson, 8vo. Newcastle upon Tyne, 1744,— 
Brown, in his Prodromus of Australian Plants, p. 490, has named a genus belonging to 
the order Convolvulacee after him, accompanied with the remark, “ Jn memoriam Joannis 
Wilson auctoris operis haud spernandi,” A compliment not to be despised, coming from 
such high authority. The first volume of Wizson’s Synopsis was printed in 1744, by Joun 
Goop1nG, on the Side, Newcastle upon Tyne, but the author does not appear to have re- 
ceived sufficient encouragement to induce him to publish the second volume. It was to 
have contained the Fungi, Mosses, Grasses, and Trees, which he says were omitted, “to 
avoid raising the price of the first volume too high by enlarging the bulk of it too much.” 
From Dr. PuLTNEY, we learn, “ That in the year 1762, a person here, into whose hands 
the MS. had passed, meditated the publication of it with a new edition of the first volume, 
which was out of print, and much called for, but the design never took effect.” W1Lson 
appears to have paid frequent visits to this place, and delivered lectures to a Botanic class, 
but with what success I know not. To the English Flora, he added Valeriana rubra, on 
Ely Minster, and on walls in many other places, on the authority of Mr. Martin, and 
Allium Schenoprasum, in a place called Chivey-syke, in Cartmell Fell, in Lancashire, about 
six miles from Kendal. Botanists, since his time, have disputed the right of these plants 
to be considered truly indigenous, not being mentioned by Ray.” The former is abundant 
on Limestone rocks and walls in the north of France, and the latter is certainly wild on Ba- 
saltic rocks at Wall-town Crags, and Copping Crags by the Wansbeck, near Kirkwhelping- 
ton, Northumberland. In an interleaved copy of the Synopsis, once the property of the 
late Mr. Ropert Harrison, is the following notice of Witson’s death. “ Newcastle 
Journal, July the 27th, 1751.—We hear from Kendal, in Westmorland, that last week, 
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and Rogson,* and many more on the authority of Watuts.t By the 
perusal of his Natural History of Northumberland, Botanists, even of 
the present day, may obtain useful information, though, unfortunately 
for his reputation as a correct man of science, two or three of the most 
remarkable plants, which he supposed he had discovered growing with 
us, were not the species he took them for; yet, on most occasions, I 
have ascertained him to be correct; and, let it be remembered, that in 
his time, no well executed and coloured engravings, such as those 
which adorn Curtis and Hooxer’s Flora Londinensis, or SMitH and 
Sowersy’s English Botany, had been published to assist the diligent, 
but more commonly to spoil the indolent Botanist. 

From Mr. Hoee’s valuable Tract,t appended to the second edition of 
Brewster’s History of Stockton, numerous habitats have been extracted, 
for the south-eastern corner ef the county of Durham is propitious to 
the growth of several southern plants which here terminate their range 


died there, Mr. Joun Witsoy, a noted Botanist of that place, and author of a Synopsis of 
British Plants, after Mr. Ray’s method. He had uncommon natural parts, which (with- 
out the advantage of a learned education), by his own industry in study and application, 
he had so much improved, as to become, perhaps, one of the most knowing herbalists of 
his time ; and was, besides, a most facetious and agreeable companion, of a just, ready wit, 
a quick descernment, a firm integrity, and candid intention, which made him vastly be- 
loved by all his friends and acquaintance, who deeply regret the loss of so valuable a man.” 

* The British Flora, by Sveruen Rosson, 8vo. York, 1777. 

+ The Natural History and Antiquities of Northumberland, by Jouxn Watts, A. M., 
2 vols., 4to. London, 1769. I am not aware that any life of the historian of Northumber- 
land has been published, but short biographical notices of him may be seen in Hutcurn- 
son’s History of Cumberland, vol. ii. p. 267, and Brewsrer’s History of Stockton, second 
edition, p. 391-395. To these I could have added several characteristic anecdotes communi- 
cated to me by the Rev.G. Witson, Rector of Wolsingham, and Mrs. Hoae, of Norton, who 
were personally acquainted with Watts in his latter years, but it was not in my power to 
detail these without attaching censure to persons who neglected and treated with harsh- 
ness so worthy and single-hearted a man in the decline of life ; and such strictures would 
be out of place in the Transactions of this Society. On leaving Simonburn, WALLIS re- 
tired first to Billingham, and then to Norton, in the county of Durham, where he died, and 
was interred. His tomb-stone bears the following inscription :—“ Under this stone are de- 
posited the remains of the Rev. Joun Wattts, A. M., who died July 19, 1793, aged 78. 
Also of Elizabeth, his wife, who died January 13, 1801, aged 90, A marble tablet is erect- 
ed to their memory in the north aisle of the church.” This tablet never was erected. 

{ The Natural History of the Vicinity of Stockton on Tees, by J. Hoac, A. M.  8vo. 
Stockton, 1827.—Forming an Appendix to Brewster's History of Stockton. 
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towards the north. Their appearance on this side of the Tees is partly 
owing to the shelter afforded by the Cleveland hills, but more especially 
by the warm and fertile soil originating from the decomposition of the 
Red Sandstone rocks, prevalent in the lower part of this vale. 

On referring to the latter pages of this Catalogue, it will readily be 
seen how greatly its numbers have been increased by the assiduity of 
Dr. G. Jounston, author of the Berwick Flora,* who has shown how 
much may be learned respecting the most minute cryptogamic produc- 
tions, by a diligent use of the microscope, and by a fixed determination 
to follow up a peculiar line of study and investigation. 

To my other numerous friends, who have favoured me with speci- 
mens or delineations of plants, I beg leave to acknowledge the kindness 
conferred, and whenever the name of a correspondent is attached to a 
locality, thanks for the communication are to be implied as a matter of 
course. 


* A Flora of Berwick upon Tweed, by G. Jounstoyn, M.D. 2 vols. 12mo., Edinburgh, 
1829 and 1831. 
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No. [.—Remarks on a peculiar Colouring Matter in Decayed Wood, 
By W.C. Treretyan, Esq., of Wallington. 


Reap, July 19, 1881. 


T wave lately been engaged in some experiments on the colouring 
matter of the decayed wood on which Peziza eruginosa (well repre- 
sented in GREVILLE’s Cryptogamic Flora, t. 241) generally occurs. 
It is often to a considerable depth of the same beautiful green colour 
as that remarkable Fungus, and frequently when none of that plant 
appears upon it, so that I should think that this colour is derived from 
a peculiar matter unconnected with the Peziza. 

I find that it is most readily soluble in nitric acid, which soon ac- 
quires a deep emerald-green colour from a small portion of the wood. 
When evaporated a sap-green deposit is left, consisting of the colour- 
ing matter, and some earthy matter from which it may be separated by 
alcohol or ether; the latter after exposure to the flame of a blow pipe, 
exhibits alkaline qualities, turning the vegetable blues, green. 

If a larger quantity of the solution is exposed for a length of time 
to a low heat the colour gradually disappears, and if allowed to stand, 
crystals of oxalic acid appear. 

Chlorine and muriatic acid have no effect on the solution in nitric 
acid, but destroy the colour of the wood. 

Alcohol and ether acquire a green colour, gradually changing to 
a brownish red from the wood, which, also, when immersed in them, 
becomes of the same colour, but the green is restored by nitric acid. 
A solution of a brown colour is obtained by the action of alkalis on the 
wood; they give also the same colour to the solutions in nitric acid, 
and in alcohol, and te paper stained by these solutions, the original 
colour is restored by nitric, muriatic, sulphuric, tartaric, acetic, and 
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and in alcohol, and te paper stained by these solutions, the original 
colour is restored by nitric, muriatic, sulphuric, tartaric, acetic, and 
arsenic acids ; the three latter of which have no effect on the green co- 
louring matter in the wood, or on its solution in nitric acid or in alcohol ; 
the sulphuric acid gradually decomposes it, becoming of a dark colour. 

This paper was accompanied with specimens of the Wood, and of 
the solution of the colouring matter in nitric acid. 


Since writing the above observations, I find the green solution in 


nitric acid, after keeping for a few months, gradually loses its colour. 
Wir. ote 
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No. II.—An Account of the Method of Smelting Lead Ore and Refining 
Lead, practised in the Mining Districts of Northumberland, Cumber- 
land, and Durham, in the year 1831. By Mr. H. L. Parrinson. 


Reap, Oct. 17, 1831. 


Tue total quantity of Lead ore, produced in the northern mining 
districts annually, is about 70,000 bings, of 8cwt. avoirdupois each, 
or 28,000 avoirdupois tons. Nearly the whole of this quantity is Ga- 
lena, which, on reduction, yields Lead containing from two to twenty- 
four ounces of silver per fodder of 2lcwt. or 2352lbs. The other 
varieties of Lead ore which occur, are Carbonate and Phosphate of 
Lead, but they are always found in situations near the surface, and in 
comparatively smali quantities. 

The Galena is principally cubical, but some veins produce steel- 
grained, compact, and antimoniated Galena. Cubical and steel-grained 
Galena are often variously blended together, and every variety is, in 
most cases, intimately mixed with Spar and Vein Stone, or Rider, as it is 
provincially called, when brought out of the mines. [Each vein con- 
tains generally a peculiar, and frequently a distinguishing, species of 
Spar and Rider. The Spars are Fluate and Carbonate of Lime, Pearl 
Spar, Sulphate of Barytes, Baryto-calcite, and among them may be in- 
cluded Blende and Iron Pyrites. The Riders differ nearly as much. 
Ta some veins they consist of fragments of the adjacent strata, appa- 
rently cemented together by interposed spar or ore; and in others, 
the Rider is a hard and (as the miners term it) burnt, or soft and friable 
stone, strongly impregnated with iron. 

However these substances are intermingled with the ore, they ought 
to be removed as much as possible in the process of washing, for, ex- 
cept this is done entirely, the residual portion affects the ore, and gives 
it a peculiar character in the subsequent operation of smelting. ‘The 
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ore itself may be cubical, steel-grained, or antimoniated, or a mixture of 
two or the whole of these in various proportions ; and, besides hetero- 
geneous impurities, it frequently contains a greater or less proportion of 
iron, as an ingredient in its composition ; these circumstances render 
its quality so various, that, when laid down at the smelting-house, it is 
very difficult to pronounce two parcels from different veins, or from the 
same vein in different strata, exactly alike. It consequently happens 
that one variety of ore is sometimes found, without any very obvious 
cause, to be much more refractory in the fire and less easily reducible 
than another, and among a number of parcels this difference is occa- 
sionally very considerable. 

At nearly all the smelting-houses in this district, the practice prevails 
of smelting the ore from each vein, where the quantity is considerable, 
by itself, although most smelters admit that a mixture of different kinds 
of ore has frequently a very beneficial effect in promoting the reduc- 
tion of each. In smelting ore from the same vein, it is the practice to 
treat the different portions, into which it is divided in the washing pro- 
cess, separate from each other; that is, the portions called, technically, 
seive ore and smiddam, are smelted separate from the sme ore, lest 
the latter, which is in very small particles, should be driven away by 
the draught and blast, by which the former is roasted and reduced into 
Lead. 

The process of smelting may be most conveniently described under 
four heads, viz. :— 

Roasting of the Ore. 

Smelting tn the Ore Hearth. 

Smelling in the Slag Hearth. 

Smelting of Hearth Ends and Smelters’ Fume. 


ROASTING OF THE ORE. 


The process of roasting is nothing more than heating the ore to a. 
proper temperature in a reverberatory furnace, during which it under- 
goes a change, by the partial expulsion or acidification of the sulphur it 
contains, which renders it afterwards more easily reducible. 


1 
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At Plate I., Fig. 1, is a perspective view of the Roasting Furnace. 

its bed or bottom, inside, upon which the charge of ore is spread to re- 
ceive the action of the fire, is usually about six feet square, quite flat and 
formed of fire bricks, set upright upon their ends, and in contact. The 
fire-place is 3 feet 4 inches long, by 1 foot 4 inches broad, which, with 
the roof and sides, is formed of fire-bricks, enclosed by solid masonry, 
and strongly bound together by iron bars. The tease-hole, through which 
coals are supplied to the fire, is not represented in the figure, being, in 
this case, on the opposite side of the furnace. Three doors are usually 
formed on each side when convenience admits of it, through which, and 
an end door 6, the ore can be turned and raked backwards and for- 
wards ; the middle door a in front, is made larger than the others, for 
the purpose of more easily introducing and withdrawing the charge of 
ore. Immediately below this door is a trough c, 18 inches deep, 2 feet 
wide, and 4 feet long, filled with water, into which the ore is suffered 
to fall red hot when raked out of the furnace; and directly above this 
door is a wide-mouthed sheet-iron tube, d, communicating with the 
chimney, through which the unwholesome effluvia of the ore is con- 
ducted away, without injuring the workmen, during the operation of 
withdrawing the charge. A moveable iron screen e is at the same 
time placed over the trough, against the side of the furnace, within 
which the ore falls, effectually preventing the escape of noxious vapour. 

Although the construction and size of the roasting furnaces, at most 
of the smelting mills in this district, are nearly alike, yet considerable 
difference is found in the rate and mode of working them. At some 
places, two men manage a furnace, into which one bing of ore is put 
at a charge, and the furnace is charged and drawn five times in eight 
hours. Each pair of men work 8 eight-hours-shifts per week, and are 
relieved at the end of each shift by another couple, who work with 
them alternately eight hours on and eight off; in this manner roasting 
eighty bings of ore per week in one furnace. 

At other places three charges, making together four bings of ore, 
are worked in eight hours by one man; and three men, working each 
six shifts per week, roast in one furnace seventy-two bings of ore; and, 
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at other mills, the quantity roasted in eight hours by one man is three 
_bings, at three charges, and thus three men working each 6 eight- 
hours’ shifts, roast but fifty-four bings of ore per week. 

The manner of conducting the process of roasting is the same in all 
cases. The proper charge of ore is spread evenly over the bed of the 
furnace to the depth of two or three inches, and the fire is at first push- 
ed moderately, during which the ore is frequently turned and stirred, 
in order that the whole may be uniformly heated, but care is to be taken 
that no part is prematurely fused. If the fire is judiciously managed, - 
the charge gradually attains a dull red heat—a greater heat is then 
given and the ore vigorously stirred, when, in a little time, it begins 
to feel soft and adhere slightly to the tool, in which state it is with- 
drawn from the furnace. The roasting process is conducted in the 
best manner, when great care is taken to apply the heat very gently at 
first, to keep, by constant stirring and change of place, the temperature 
of the whole charge as uniform as possible, and to withdraw it at the 
proper time from the furnace. 

After the furnace is properly heated and working, two Winchester 
bushels, or about 12 cwt. avoirdupois, of free coal, are required to roast 
one bing of ore ; but some varieties of ore can be more easily reduced 
into the pasty state, mentioned above, than others ; that is, they fuse at 
a lower degree of heat, and this in proportion to their purity. The 
least fusible ores are generally the most difficult to smelt, and undergo 
the greatest loss in that operation. It is well known that a considerably 
greater produce of Lead can be obtained from the same ore after being 
properly roasted, than before. This difference is of course variable, but 
in some instances, 20 bings of roasted ore have yielded 8 or 9 cwt. more 
Lead than 20 bings of the same ore smelted in its raw state, 

At nearly all smelting mills long horizontal chimneys or flues are con- 
structed (generally on the slope of an adjacent hill if practicable), which 
the smoke from the various processes of smelting is made to traverse 
before it escapes into the atmosphere. As the heat of the furnace in 
roasting, if incautiously applied, may volatilize a portion of the ore, and 
the draught has a tendency to draw along with it some of the smaller 
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particles, the fume from the roasting furnace is conveyed into this flue, 
where the heavy metallic portion is deposited. 


SMELTING IN THE ORE HEARTH. 


The furnace in which the roasted ore is reduced into Lead is called 
an Ore Hearth. Its construction is almost exactly the same in all 
smelting houses in the north of England, and seems to have undergone 
but little alteration from a very remote period. It may be briefly de- 
scribed as a square furnace, close on three of its sides, and open towards 
the bottom of the fourth. Immediately in front of this opening is 
placed a sloping cast-iron plate, the upper edge of which is four and 
a half inches above the bottom of the furnace, forming a reservoir of 
that depth, in which the reduced lead accumulates, and out of which 
it flows, through a channel in the plate, into a pot below, after the re- 
servoir becomes full. 

To construct an ore hearth, twelve pieces of cast iron are necessary, 
(exclusive of the melting pot, f, Plate II., Figs. 1 and 3), viz. :— 

A hearth bottom, Fig. 5 and z, Figs. 1 and 3, 22 inches square, in- 
side measure, the bottom 8 inches thick, and the sides 3 inches thick 
and 43 deep. In building an ore hearth, it is usual to place the hearth 
bottom upon a layer of sand a few inches deep above the brick or stone bed. 

A workstone e, Figs. 1 and 3. ‘This is a plate 3 feet long, by 13 
broad, and 2! inches thick, having a raised border an inch high on its 
two ends and front side, with a channel 0, Figs. 1 and 3, 2 inches wide, 
and 1 deep, running diagonally across it. It is placed ata slope of 
three or four inches from its upper to its under edge. 

Two bearers d, d, Fig. 1, being square prisms of cast iron of 6 inches a 
side, by 26 or 28 inches in length. There is an advantage in making 
these long, as they can be turned when worn at one end, and, as they 
project over and rest upon the workstone, they tend to keep it firm in its 
place. 

A backstone h, Fig. 3, upon .which the bellows-pipe rests, as in the 
figure. It is a parallelopiped 28 inches long, 63 in height, and 5 inches 
broad. 
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A pipestone g, Figs. 1 and 3, being a prism 10 inches square, and 28 
incheslong, with an opening to admit the bellows-pipe, as in Fig. 6, where 
it is shewn separate, and lying upon what is its upper part when pro- 
perly placed in the hearth. 

An upper backstone a, Figs. 1 and 3, a parallelopiped 28 inches 
long, 4 inches deep, and 5 inches wide, which completes the back part 
of the hearth. 

A forestone c, Figs. 1 and 3, 26 inches long, 62 inches deep, and 5 
inches broad, and 

Four keystones being exact 10-inch cubes of iron 4, d, 8, b, Fig. 1. 
The two cubes nearest the back of the hearth, are placed upon the 
bearers d, d, so as to correspond with them on the inside, and are thus 
22 inches apart ; but the two cubes in front are made to lie against the 
ends of the forestone, and are consequently 26 inches distant from each 
other. 

The forestone itself is moveable to a certain extent. It can be placed 
at the distance of 10 inches from the backstone, by being put in con- 
tact with the two keys nearest the back, and it can be lowered down so 
as to rest upon the two bearers d, d, if necessary, and in that case would 
be only 6 inches above the upper edge of the workstone. In Figs. 1 
and 3, it is represented 12 inches from the back of the hearth, and sup- 
ported by a fire brick at each end, placed upon the bearers ; its under 
edge being thus 11 or 12 inches above the workstone, which is its usual 
position. The various castings are secured in their places by brick-work, 
and the top of the hearth is finished level with masonry, to receive any 
particles of ore, called hearth ends, that may be expelled by the blast. 
Each hearth is placed under a chimney supported by an arch (as shewn 
in Figure 1), and communicating with the horizontal flues already refer- 
red to, by passages through which the fume and smoke are conveyed 
away. 

In Figure 3, the pipe of the bellows is represented to enter the hearth 

2 inches above the level of the upper edge of the workstone, whieh 
regulates the surface of the lead when the hearth is in a working state, 
but it more frequently happens, that by the bearers and hearth-bottom 
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sinking down a little behind, the nozzle of the bellows is not more than 
3 or 4 inches above the surface of the Lead. The blast is always direct- 
ed downward into the hearth, so as to cut the upper edge of the work- 
stone, as shewn by the dotted line leading from the bellows-pipe in Fig. 
3, by which means it is more thoroughly distributed through the con- 
tents of the hearth. In Figure 3, there is a space shewn between the 
workstone and hearth-bottom. This is generally filled up with fire clay, 
or a mixture of slime ore and bone ashes, properly moistened with water ; 
but a plan sometimes adopted, is to have the hearth-bottom and work- 
stone cast together, which renders stopping unnecessary. Another mo- 
dification of the hearth, adopted by some intelligent smelters, is making 
the bottom, instead of 423 inches, 10 or 12 inches deep, by this means 
increasing the quantity of lead retained in the hearth, and proportionally 
lessening its tendency to get too hot, during the process of smelting. 
In proceeding to smelt by means of an ore hearth, two workmen are 
required to be in attendance from the beginning to the end of each 
smelting shift, the duration of which is from 12 to 15 hours. The first 
step in commencing a smelting shift, is to fill up the hearth-bottom and 
space bellow the workstone with peats, placing one already kindled be- 
fore the nozzle of the bellows. ‘The powerful blast very soon sets the 
whole in a blaze, and by the addition of small quantities of coal at inter- 
vals, a body of fire is obtained filling the hearth. Roasted ore is now 
put upon the surface of the fire, between the forestone and pipestone 
at J, Fig. 8, which immediately becomes heated red hot and reduced ; 
the lead from it sinking down and collecting in the hearth-bottom. 
Other portions of ore of 10 or 12lbs. each, are introduced from time to 
time, and the contents of the hearth are stirred and kept open, being 
occasionally drawn out and examined upon the workstone, until the 
hearth-bottom becomes full of lead to the dotted line », Fig. 3. The 
hearth may now be considered in its regular working state, having a mass 
of heated fuel, mixed with partly fused and semi-reduced ore, called 
Brouse, floating upon a stratum of melted lead. The smelting shift is 
then regularly proceeded with by the two workmen, as follows :—The 
fire being made up into the shape represented by the dotted line at /, 
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and m, Fig. 3, with the flame and blast principally issuing between the 
forestone and workstone, as at m, a stratum of ore is spread upon the 
horizontal surface of the brouse, at 7, and the whole suffered to remain 
exposed to the blast for the space of about five minutes. At the end 
of that time, one man plunges a poker into the fluid lead, in the hearth 
bottom below the brouse, and raises the whole up, at different places, 
so as to loosen and open the brouse, and in doing so, to pull a part of it 
forwards upon the workstone, allowing the recently added ore to sink 
down into the body of the hearth. ‘The poker is now exchanged for a 
shovel, with a head six inches square, with which the brouse is examined 
upon the workstone, and any lumps that may have been too much 
fused, broken to pieces; those which are so far agglutinated by the 
heat, as to be quite hard, and further known by their brightness, being 
picked out, and thrown aside, to be afterwards smelted in the slag 
hearth. They are called Grey Slags. A little slaked lime, in powder: 
is then spread upon the brouse, which has been drawn forward upon 
the workstone, if it exhibit a pasty appearance ; and a portion of coal 
is added to the hearth, if necessary, which the workman knows by ex- 
perience. In the mean time, his fellow workman, or shoulder-fellow, 
clears the opening, through which the blast passes into the hearth, with 
a shovel, and places a peat immediately above it, which he holds in its 
proper situation, until it is fixed, by the return of all the drouse, from 
the workstone into the hearth. The fire is made up again into the shape 
before described, a stratum of fresh ore spread upon the part J, and the 
operation of stirring, breaking the lumps upon the workstone, and pick- 
ing out the hard slags repeated, after the expiration of a few minutes, 
exactly in the same manner. At every stirring a fresh peat is put above 
the nozzle of the bellows, which divides the blast, and causes it to be 
distributed all over the hearth ; and as it burns away into light ashes, 
an opening is left for the blast to issue freely into the body of the 
brouse. The soft and porous nature of dried peat moss, renders it very 
suitable for this purpose ; but, in some instances, where a deficiency of 
peats has occurred, blocks of wood of the same size have been used 
with little disadvantage. As the smelting proceeds, the reduced lead, 
VOL. II. ss 
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filtering down through all parts of the drouse into the hearth bottom, 
flows through the channel o, Fig. 1. into the pot f, out of which it is 
Jaded into a proper mould, and formed into pigs. 

The principal particulars to be attended to in managing an ore 
hearth properly, during the smelting shift, are these: Frst.—It is very 
important to employ a proper blast, which should be carefully regulated, 
so as to be neither too weak, nor too powerful. ‘Too weak a blast would 
not excite the requisite heat to reduce the ore, and one too powerful, 
has the effect of fusing the contents of the hearth into slags. In this 
particular no certain rules can be given ; for the same blast is not suit- 
able for every variety of ore. Soft free-grained Galena, of great spe- 
cific gravity, being very fusible, and easily reduced, requires a moderate 
blast ; while the harder and lighter varieties, many of which contain 
more or less iron, and are often found rich in silver, require a blast con- 
siderably stronger. In all cases, it is most essential, that the blast 
should be no more than sufficient to reduce the ore, after every other 
necessary precaution is taken in working the hearth. Second.—The blast 
should be as much divided as possible, and made to pass through every 
part of the brouse. Third.—The hearth should be vigorously stirred, at 
due intervals, and part of its contents exposed upon the workstone ; 
when the partially fused lumps should be well broken to pieces, and 
those which are further vitrified, so as to form slags, carefully picked 
out. This breaking to pieces, and exposure of the hottest part of the 
brouse upon the workstone, has a most beneficial effect in promoting its 
reduction into lead; for the atmospherical air immediately acts upon 
it, and, in that heated state, the sulphur is readily consumed, or con- 
verted into sulphureous acid, leaving the lead in its metallic state ; 
hence it is, that the reduced lead always flows most abundantly out of 
the hearth, immediately after the return of the brouse, which has been 
spread out and exposed to the atmosphere. Fourth, the quantity of 
lime used, should be no more than is just necessary to thicken the brouse 
sufficiently ; as it does not, in the least, contribute to reduce the ore 
by any chemical effect: its use is merely to render the brouse less pasty, 
if from the heat being too great, or from the nature of the ore, it has a 
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disposition to become very soft. F%fth.—Coal should be also supplied 
judiciously ; too much unnecessarily increasing the bulk of the brouse, 
and causing the hearth to get too full. 

When the ore is of a description to smelt readily, and the hearth is 
well managed in every particular, it works with but a small quantity of 
brouse, which feels dry when stirred, and is easily kept open and per- 
meable to the blast. ‘The reduction proceeds rapidly with a moderate 
degree of heat, and the slags produced are inconsiderable ; but, if in 
this state, the stirring of the browse and exposure upon the workstone 
are discontinued, or practised at longer intervals, the hearth quickly 
gets too hot, and immediately begins to agglutinate together ; render- 
ing evident the necessity of these operations, to the successful manage- 
ment of the process. It is not difficult to understand why these effects 
take place, when it is considered, that in smelting by means of the ore 
hearth, it is the oxygen of the blast and the atmosphere which princi- 
pally accomplishes the reduction ; and the point to be chiefly attended 
to, consists in exposing the ore to its action, at the proper temperature, 
and under the most favourable circumstances. ‘The importance of hav- 
ing the ore free from impurities, is also evident; for all the stony or 
earthy matter it contains impedes the smelting process, and increases 
the quantity of slags. A very slight difference of composition of per- 
fectly dressed ore may readily be understood to affect its reducibility ; 
and hence it is, that ore from different veins, or the same vein in dif- 
ferent strata, as before observed, is frequently found to work very dif- 
ferently when smelted singly in the hearth. It happens, therefore, that 
with the best workmen, some varieties of ore require more coal and lime, 
and a greater degree of heat, than others; and it is for this reason that 
the forestone c, Figs. 1 and 8, is made moveable, so as either to answer 
for ore which works with a large or a small quantity of browse. 

It has been stated that the duration of a smelting shift is from 12 
to 15 hours, at the end of which time, with every precaution, the hearth 
is apt to become too hot, and it is necessary to stop for some time, in 
order that it may cool. At mills where the smelting shift is 12 hours, 
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the hearths usually go on 12 hours, and are suspended 5; four and a 
half or five bings of ore (36 to 40 cwt.) are smelted during a shift, and 
the two men, who manage the hearth, each work four shifts per week ; 
terminating their week’s work at three o’clock on Wednesday afternoon. 
They are succeeded by two other workmen, who also work four 12- 
hours shifts; the last of which they finish at four o’clock on Saturday. 
In these eight shifts, from 36 to 40 bings of ore are smelted, which, 
when of good quality, produce from 9 to 10 fodders of lead. At other 
mills where the shift is fourteen or fifteen hours, the furnace is kindled 
at four o’clock in the morning, and worked until six or seven in the 
evening each day, six days in the week ; during this shift, 5 or 52 bings 
of ore are smelted, and two men at one hearth, in the early part of each 
week, work three such shifts, producing about 4 fodders of lead—two 
other men work each three shifts in the latter part of the week, making 
the total quantity smelted per week, in one hearth, from 30 to 83 bings. 
Almost at every smelting mill a different mode of working, in point of 
time and quantity, is pursued ; in some cases the quantity of ore smelt- 
ed in one hearth, in a week, by four men, is 40 bings; but a fair rate 
of working is from 30 to 35 bings per week. 

The quantity of coal required to smelt a fodder of lead, as has been 
already stated, varies with the quality of the ore. When this latter is 
of moderate goodness, 8 Winchester bushels, or 6 cwt. avoirdupois, are 
sufficient to smelt 18 or 20 bings ; but, when the ore is refractory, the 
quantity required is very considerably greater. In general, from 8 to 
12 Winchester bushels of coal, or from 6 to 9 cwt., are consumed 
during four smelting shifts of twelve hours each; and, as the quantity 
of lead made during this time is from 43 to 5 fodders, the coal con- 
sumed is, after the rate of, from 14 to 2 ewt. per fodder. The quan- 
tity of peats used in the same time is about four small cart loads, being 
something less than a cart load per fodder of lead. The lime expended 
is about 12 Winchester bushels, or something below 3 bushels per fod- 
der of lead. 
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SMELTING IN THE SLAG HEARTH. 


The slags picked out of the browse during the process of ore hearth 
smelting are subjected to another operation, in what is called a slag 
hearth. A view of this hearth, in perspective and section, is shewn 
Plate II. Figs. 2 and 3. It is simply a square furnace, open towards the 
bottom of the front side. Its dimensions are various, but a common 
size is 26 inches from back to front, 22 inches broad, and 36 inches 
deep, inside measure. The blast enters through the back wall, about 
12 or 14 inches from the top, and below this, as the heat is inconsider- 
able, the sides of the furnace are usually made of cast iron (at working 
smelting-houses old bearers, or other worn parts of ore hearths, are 
economically used), but above the blast, where the heat is intense, the 
sides are formed of the most refractory firestone, or firebrick. A cast- 
iron plate, 2 inches thick, placed at a slight slope outwards, forms the 
bottom of the hearth. A cast-iron pan, Plate LI. Fig. 7, of a peculiar 
form, is placed opposite to the opening in front, Plate II. Fig. 2, one lip 
of which is made to project inwards towards the furnace, and to extend 
a little below the sloping bottom of the hearth, as shewn in the section 
a, Plate II. Fig. 4. This pan is divided with two compartments, by an 
iron partition, 6, reaching nearly to its bottom, and is kept hot by a 
small fire underneath, which is not represented in the figures, but a 
section of the flue is shewn at c, Plate II. Fig. 4. Below the front of 
this pan, a square pit, 6 or 8 feet long, and 4 or 6 feet broad and deep, 
is dug; shewn at A, Plate II. Fig 2. Pipes to convey water are laid to 
this pit, by which it can be kept constantly filled to within a few inches 
of the top, when the hearth is at work. 

The only fuel used at the slag hearth is coke, and the method of 
working it is as follows :— 

The larger division of the iron pan, and the whole space of the hearth 
below the orifice through which the blast enters, is filled with cinders 
of a moderate size, generally obtained from below the grate of an ad- 
jacent reverberatory furnace. Upon the top of these cinders, and op- 
posite to the nozzle of the bellows, a kindled peat is placed, and the 
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whole of the upper part of the hearth is filled with peat and coal, which 
is continually supplied, with the addition of coke as the fire gets hotter, 
until an intense heat is produced, and a body of fuel obtained, filling 
the uppper part of the hearth. Some of the grey slags from the smelt- 
ing hearth, unbroken, as picked out of the browse, are now thrown upon 
the top, or rather round the edges of the fire, which fuses them rapidly 
into a liquid glass, and any lead they contain is set at liberty ; the blast 
at the same time tending to reduce any particles of ore which may have 
escaped the action of the ore hearth. The lead and the melted glass 
both sink down through the porous mass of cinders placed in the lower 
part of the hearth; the lead descending more rapidly, both on account 
of its greater tenuity and superior specific gravity, very soon collects be- 
low the cinders, in the metal pan placed to receive it, and filtering through 
under the division, b, is obtained without much impurity in the part c, 
Plate II. Fig. 2, out of which it is cast into pigs. ‘The thick fluid glass, 
called black slag, after reaching the cast-iron bottom of the furnace, 
having cooled and thickened a little, does not sink further, but is made 
to issue through a small taphole, and flow over the cinders placed in the 
pan, running into the pit filled with water in a continued stream. By 
falling while hot into cold water, the black slag is granulated, and, as 
small particles of lead may be carried over with it, through inattention 
on the part of the workman, or otherwise, the granulated slags are 
carefully washed at most smelting mills before being thrown away. 
According to Dr. Tuompson (Ann. Phil. vol. iv.) these slags consist of 
silex, lime, and oxide of iron, with some alumine, oxide of antimony, 
and oxide of lead. Their composition must, however, be various, de- 
pending upon the nature of the ore from which they are produced ; in 
all cases they are formed from the earthy matter contained in the ore 
and coal, which the metallic oxides convert into a glass. 

In working a slag hearth, the workman’s attention is principally re- 
quired to supply grey slag and fuel as it is melted down and consumed, 
to keep the nozzle of the bellows clear, and to guard against the me- 
tallic lead running along with the slag, into the pit of water. 


S>? 
Two men are generally employed to work a slag hearth, but, at some 
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mills, a man and a boy are deemed sufficient ; the attention of one is 
wholly given to the fire, while the other supplies coke and grey slag. 
The length of a shift is 14 or 16 hours, during which, the quantity of 
lead made varies from 10 to 21 ewt., according to the nature of the 
slags. ‘Twenty to twenty four bushels of coke are required to produce 
one fodder of lead. The quantity of slag lead made in smelting, as may 
be conceived, is considerably greater in poor and refractory than in rich 
and free-running ores, but, it may be stated generally at one-thirteenth 
of the lead yielded at the smelting hearth, so that it is usual to reckon, 
in large transactions, 13 twelve-stone pigs of common lead, and 1 of slag 
lead, to the fodder. 


HEARTH ENDS AND SMELTER’S FUME. 


In the operation of smelting, as already described, it happens that 
particles of unreduced and semi-reduced ore are continually expelled 
from the hearth, partly by the force of the blast, but principally by the 
decriptation of the ore on the application of heat. This ore is mixed 
with a portion of the fuel and lime made use of in smelting, all of which 
are deposited upon the top of the smelting hearth, as mentioned in page 
157, and are called hearth-ends. It is customary to remove the hearth- 
ends from time to time, and deposit them in a convenient place until 
the end of the year, or some shorter period, when they are washed to 
get rid of the earthy matter they may contain, and the metallic portion 
is roasted at a strong heat, until it begins to soften and cohere into 
lumps, and afterwards smelted in the ore hearth, exactly in the same 
way as ore undergoing that operation, for the first time, already de- 
scribed. 

It is difficult to state what quantity of hearth-ends are produced by 
the smelting of a given quantity of ore, but, in one instance, the hearth- 
ends produced in smelting 9751 bings, on being roasted and reduced in 
the ore hearth, yielded, of common lead 315cwt, and the grey slags 
separated in this process gave, by treatment in the slag hearth, 47cwt. 
of slag lead; making the total quantity of lead 362cwt., which is at 
the rate of 3cwt. 2qrs. 23lbs. from the smelting of 100 bings of ore. 
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The long horizontal chimnies, or flues, mentioned at page 153, into 
which the smoke and metallic vapours, from the roasting furnace, ore 
hearth, and slag hearth, are conveyed, contain, at the end of some time, 
a copious deposit called smelter’s fume. This fume consists of Sulphu- 
ret, and, probably, also of Sulphate of Lead, which have been volatilized 
in the different processes, mixed, like hearth-ends, with a quantity of 
earthy matter, from the lime and coal used in smelting. It is generally 
suffered to accumulate, either in or out of the chimnies, until the end 
of the year, when it is washed, to remove the earthy matter, and the 
heavy residue is roasted until it coheres into lumps, and smelted in the 
slag hearth exactly in the same way as grey slags, described at page 163. 
The quantity of slag lead produced from the smelter’s fume, deposited 
in smelting 9751 bings of ore, was 500cwt. ; being at the rate of 5cwt. 
Oqrs. 141bs. of lead per 100 bings of ore. 

The proportions stated above are by no means to be considered in- 
variable, for the quantity of lead produced at a smelting establishment, 
from time to time, by the hearth-ends and smelter’s fume, from a given 
quantity of ore, cannot probably be very uniform, and must depend a 
good deal upon the care and skill exercised in conducting the various 
operations. If no more than the due degree of heat is used in each 
process, the deposits under consideration are likely to be less than if a 
strong heat is injudiciously applied. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF PRODUCE WITH ASSAY. 

As the smelting process is lable to great mismanagement, through 
inexperience or inattention on the part of the agents or workmen, it is 
a matter of some consequence to know how far the quantity of lead 
obtained by smelting in the large way corresponds with the absolute 
quantity contained in the ore operated upon, and, for this purpose, it is 
a common practice to have the ore accurately sampled and assayed prior 
to smelting. The purest Galena is a compound of 
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But this quantity of Lead can never be obtained from it by assaying in 
the dry way. With great care, as far as 82 or 83 per cent. of Lead may 
be obtained from a very pure piece of cubical Galena, by treatment with 
borax and tartar, in the hands of an experienced assayer. In the large 
way Lead ore is seldom dressed quite pure, and does not often yield more 
Lead to the assay than 77 or 78 per cent. Ore, assayed to yield '77 per 
cent of Lead, contains, besides, probably, 4 or 5 per cent., which is oxy- 
dized, or volatilized, before reduction in the process of assaying. In 
estimating the value of a sample, reference is only made to its absolute 
produce by assay, no regard being paid to the probable quantity of lead 
it may contain, beyond the assay produce. 

It is never expected, in the large way, to obtain the quantity of metal 
indicated by the assay, but some ores in smelting approach much nearer 
to it than others. A customary allowance is to deduct 5 parts from the 
assay produce of 100 parts of ore, which is equivalent to making an al- 
lowance of | cwt. of Lead for every ton of ore. Besides this, an allow- 
ance of 2 or 3 per cent., or more in wet weather, must be made for 
moisture in the ore, when weighed over at the mine, as the sample as- 
sayed is, in all cases, perfectly dry. It is found, in practice, in almost 
every case where a large quantity of well-dressed ore is skilfully and 
carefully smelted, that the allowance of 5 parts of Lead from the assay, or 
1 cwt. of lead for every ton of ore is rather more than sufficient to cover 
the loss in the smelting process, without taking into account the Lead 
obtained from the hearth-ends and smelter’s fume. 


REFINING OF LEAD. 

The quantity of silver contained in the greater part of the Lead raised 
in the northern mining district, is sufficient to render its extraction pro- 
fitable, and it is of the greatest importance that the process of refining 
should be performed in the most perfect and economical manner, in con- 
sequence of the enormous quantity of lead continually submitted to this 
operation. It is well known that the separation of Lead and Silver is 
_ effected through the difference of oxidability between these two metals, 
silver remaining unaltered when exposed to the air of the atmosphere at 
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a high temperature, and Lead, under the same circumstances, becom- 
ing rapidly converted into the state of a protoxide; which, when form- 
ed in the large way, is called Litharge. The refining process is 
therefore performed, by exposing the Lead containing Silver to a strong 
blast of air, at a high temperature, in a furnace properly constructed to 
allow the Litharge to separate as it is formed, and to admit of the con- 
tinual introduction of Lead as the operation proceeds, and the ready 
removal of the cake of Silver obtained at the end of the process. 

The furnace for this purpose is called a Refining-furnace, a plan, lon- 
gitudinal section, and cross section, of which, Plate I. Figs. 2, 3, and 
4, very clearly display its construction. It is a small reverberatory 
furnace, the fire-place of which A, Plate I. Fig. 4, is very large, com- 
pared to the size of its body B, rendering it capable of exciting an in- 
tense heat. Some of the objects to be attained in the construction of 
this furnace already stated, render it necessary that its bottom should 
be moveable, in consequence of which, an open space is left quite 
through under the body of the furnace, from back to front, which is 
formed by two walls of brick work a b, Figs. 2 and 4. The distance 
of these walls in front, at a 6, Fig. 4, is 86 inches ; but they approach 
together at the back of the furnace, and at g h, Fig. 2, the space be- 
tween them is but 28 inches, which, to prevent a draught of cold air 
underneath the furnace bottom, is closed with iron doors. At the 
height of 16 or 17 inches from the floor two strong iron bars are laid 
across between these walls, and firmly secured in the brick-work at each 
end ; both these are shewn at cc, Figs. 2 and 8, and the front one at c¢, 
Fig. 4. Above these bars, and at the height of 27 inches from the 
floor, a plate of cast iron, having an elliptical opening in the middle, 
the transverse and conjugate diameters of which are 46 and 28 inches 
respectively, is laid across, from wall to wall, as shew at d d, Plate I. 
Fig. 2, and in section at d d, Figs. 3 and 4. Instead of a square plate, 
as shewn in the figure, a broad elliptical ring, supported by bearers, is 
sometimes used ; but, in either case, the brick-work forming the body 
of the furnace, is built upon this plate, and is made to extend to, and 
surround, the edge of the elliptical opening ; except a small aperture 
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in front, 6 inches wide, by 9 inches high, as shewn at e, Fig. 3. The 
two flues ff Figs. 2 and 3, communicate with the chimney, and in 
other respects, except those to be afterwards noticed, the furnace is 
finished in the usual manner. 

The bed or bottom of the furnace when in operation, is formed by a 
shallow elliptical vessel, called a test or test-bottom, the construction of 
which merits particular attention, as it is an important part of the re- 
fining apparatus. Plate I. Fig. 8, represents an elliptical iron ring, 4 
feet long, 2 feet 6 inches broad, and 4 inches deep, outside measure. 
The thickness of the iron is five-eighths of an inch, and across the bot- 
tom of the ring, are five bars, each 34 or 4 inches broad, and 3 an inch 
thick, firmly rivetted into the ring, with the under surface of each level 
with its lower edge. The ring is filled with a mixture of one part by 
measure of fern ashes, and ten parts of ground bone ashes, well incor- 
porated and moistened with a little water, until a small quantity, when 
compressed in the hand, is found to cohere slightly together. In filling 
the test ring, it is placed upon a level floor, and this composition strong- 
ly beat into it, with an iron rammer 5 or 6lbs. weight (similar to those 
used by founders for compressing sand into moulds), until it is quite full, 
and the surface of the mixture perfectly level with the upper edge of 
the ring. A sharp spade is then taken, with which a part of the com- 
position is removed, so as to form the test into a flat dish of the shape 
represented in Fig. 6, and in section, Fig. 7, a longitudinal section of 
which, in its proper situation, is also shewn at Fig. 3, and a cross sec- 
tion at Fig. 4. The bottom of this dish is about 17 inch thick between 
the bars, and the part g, Vig. 6 and 7, called the breast of the test, is 
5 inches thick, the remainder of the circumference being 2 inches thick, 
and sloping inwards to increase its strength, as shewn in the figures. 
Across the breast of the test, a furrow or small channel, called a gate- 
way h, Fig. 6, is cut diagonally, one inch wide and three-quarters of an 
inch deep, as a passage for the Litharge; and it is made near one side 
of the breast, in order that a similar passage may be cut on the other 
side, after the test has been some time in operation, and the first gate- 
way has become worn down by the stream of Litharge. A space 14 
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inch wide, and 7 or 8 inches long, is cut out between the front of the 
breast and the test ring, in order that the Litharge may flow down from 
the test, without coming in contact with the iron. 

Instead of bone and fern ashes, mixed together in the proportions 
stated, it is a better practice, and one gradually coming into general 
use, to make the tests of a mixture of one part of the best American 
pearl ashes, to forty parts of bone ashes, by weight. The pearl ashes, 
reduced to fine powder, and perfectly dry, are thoroughly incorporated 
with the bone ashes, and the compound is then moistened to the proper 
degree with water, after which the test ring is filled in the usual man- 
ner. From four to five pounds of pearl ashes are required for each test, 
the bone ashes for which weighs from 12 to 18 stones avoirdupois. 

The test, thus constructed, is applied to the opening in the iron plate 
already described ; the flat part of its circumference, being previously 
smeared over with a luting of bone ashes and water of the consistence 
of paste, and it is then firmly secured in its place by four iron wedges 
ii, Figs. 3 and 4, which rest upon the iron bars c c. 

When the test is properly fixed in this situation, and thoroughly dried 
by the application of a gentle heat, it is ready for the reception of Lead, 
which is poured into it, with an iron ladle, through the channel D, Fig. 
2, being previously melted and kept nearly at a red heat in the pot £. 
About Scwt. of Lead is required to fill a new test to the working level. 
A mode of feeding the test is sometimes practised, which consists in 
suspending a pig of Lead, or an iron weight, from a beam above the 
melting pot, by means of a chain, and allowing it to dip into the melt- 
ed Lead when made to descend, so as to force the Lead displaced by 
its introduction, directly into the test through the channel D; which 
in that case must be a little lower than the lip of the melting pot. 
Some refining furnaces are not constructed with the channel D ; but, 
instead of it, have an opening in the brick-work of the furnace, on each 
side of the test, through one of which a whole pig of Lead is introduced, 
and gradually melted down into the test by the heat of the fire ; being 
pushed further in, from time to time, as the lead is consumed. An 
opening on each side of the test is considered necessary, in order that 
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the Lead may be always introduced, on the side opposite to the gate- 
way working at the time, to prevent the possibility of its being carried 
by the stream of Litharge, over the breast of the test in its metallic 
state; and, in some instances, to be afterwards mentioned, where so 
large a quantity of Lead is refined in a test, as to render it necessary to 
have three gateways, the Lead is introduced through an opening be- 
hind, during the time that the middle gateway is at work. 

The last part of the refining furnace to be noticed, is the aperture 
behind, for the admission of a current of air, supplied by a powerful 
double bellows, worked by machinery. ‘This aperture is formed by a 
conical iron tube /#, Plate I. Fig. 3, called a muzzle, walled into the 
brick-work forming the back of the furnace ; its larger end outwards, 
receives the nozzle of the bellows, and its smaller end projecting into 
the furnace, over the inner edge of the test, is bent down slightly, and 
its orifice compressed into an oval form, so as to deliver the blast with 
sufficient force upon the surface of the Lead, and at the same time to 
spread it out towards the sides of the test. Much care is usually be- 
stowed upon the construction of the muzzle, as the proper direction and 
distribution of the blast, is a point of great consequence to the working 
of the furnace. 

Refining furnaces are generally built double, that is one on each side 
of the upright chimney ; but, excepting in the direction of the draught, 
and consequent situation of the fire-places, there is no difference what- 
ever between them. The fume and smoke from both, are conveyed in- 
to a division of the horizontal flue, mentioned in pages 155 and 156, se- 
parate from that containing the smoke from the roasting furnace, ore 
hearth, and slag hearth, with which they are not suffered to mix. Here 
they deposit a heavy grey powder, called refiner’s fume, which is princi- 
pally Oxide of Lead. 

The test being properly placed in its situation, cautiously dried, and 
filled with Lead as already detailed, is exposed with its contents to the 
flame passing over it, until the lead attains a bright red heat, at which 
period the blast of air is made to play upon its surface. The oxygen 
thus supplied, rapidly produces a stratum of fluid Litharge, which is 
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propelled forwards by the blast, and forced through the gateway, over 
the breast of the test ; its place being supplied by a fresh quantity, so 
as to keep up a continual stream. ‘The Litharge concretes into lumps 
as it falls, which are removed from time to time by the workmen in at- 
tendance, who take care, by the addition of fresh quantities of Lead, 
to keep its surface in the test always at the proper working level. In 
this way the operation proceeds; but as the hot Litharge gradually 
wears down the gateway, so as to render the test incapable of holding 
a sufficient quantity of Lead, it becomes necessary to make a fresh gate- 
way, generally after two fodders of Lead have been refined. When this 
is done, the blast is suspended, the old gateway is stopped up with a 
paste of bone ashes, a fresh channel made on the other side of the 
breast, and the test filled up with Lead to the proper level, as at first. 
The process then proceeds again, until two fodders more of Lead have 
. been oxydized, when the second gateway being also worn down, until 
the test does not contain more than one cwt. of Lead, the wedges sup- 
porting it behind are slackened, and those in front taken away, and the 
fluid Lead, called technically rich Lead, is poured into an iron pot 18 
inches in diameter, running upon a carriage with four wheels. This 
rich Lead, containing the Silver of four fodders of original Lead (usu- 
ally from 30 to 400z.) is cast into a pig and taken away, a fresh test is 
applied to the furnace, and four fodders of lead worked in it, in the 
manner described, until 50 or 60 pieces of rich lead are obtained. A 
test is then made, the bottom of which is somewhat concave, instead 
of being flat like those already mentioned, and in this the rich Lead is 
carefully refined, yielding, at the end of the process, a cake of Silver 
weighing from twelve hundred to eighteen hundred ounces. ‘The 
rich lead is treated in the same way as ordinary lead, except perhaps 
more carefully, and after the last piece is introduced, the gateway is 
made deeper with an iron tool, from time to time, as the surface of the 
Lead subsides by its gradual conversion into Litharge ; and, from this 
period until the cake of Silver is rendered pure, all the Litharge then 
flowing is kept separate, as it is apt to carry along with it a portion of 
Silver. The part received is called rich Litharge, and may contain 
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on an average 20o0z. of Silver per ton; itis generally worked up at the 
end of the year, by being reduced into Lead and again refined. As the 
cake of Silver becomes nearly pure, it is most essential to keep it con- 
stantly in fusion, for, if once suffered to solidify, it is very difficult to 
excite a sufficient heat to melt it again. The fire is therefore urged 
with great violence, until at length the whole of the Lead being oxydized, 
the formation of Litharge ceases, and the mass of melted Silver ap- 
pears pure and beautifully resplendent. At this stage, it sometimes 
happens that drops of melted slag from the furnace roof fall down up- 
on the fluid Silver, in which case they are carefully brought to the edge 
of the melted metal, and raked off upon the naked part of the test. 
The blast from the bellows is now stopped, the fire is slacked, and the 
Silver suffered to cool; which it does, very gradually, first at the sur- 
face, forming a solid crust over, a portion remaining fluid below. 
When the temperature has fallen sufficiently, this also becomes solid, 
and in the act of doing so, a large quantity of nearly pure oxygen gas 
is expelled from it, and at the same instant its particles expand consi- 
derably, so as to break the crust already formed, and force out a por- 
tion of Silver, to the height of three or four inches above the rest of 
the cake. Occasionally particles of melted Silver are projected out of 
this mass, to a distance over the naked part of the test, and the sides 
of the furnace, by which a loss of the precious metal is sometimes sus- 
tained. After having cooled sufficiently, the cake of Silver is removed 
from the furnace along with the test, from which it is then separated 
without difficulty ; and if any slag or portions of the test are found to 
adhere to it, they are cleaned off, and it is ready for sale. 

During the working of each test it gradually absorbs Litharge until 
saturated, and the portion thus combined, is sufficient to pay the cost 
of extraction. For this purpose, the old tests are broken to pieces, and 
smelted in the slag hearth, mixed with a portion of black slag, in order 
to render the bone ashes more fusible ; the black slag used being run 
into lumps for the purpose, and not granulated in the ordinary way. 
The produce of this fusion is a description of lead called test-bottom 


Lead, which is very hard, and of inferior quality. 
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The deposit called refiner’s fume, is removed from the horizontal 
flues from time to time, and is frequently ground up with oil, forming 
a very cheap and durable paint ; but the quantity produced is generally 
too considerable to admit of the whole being disposed of in this way, 
and the surplus is reduced by being roasted almost to fusion, and then 
worked in the slag hearth, in the same manner as grey slags. As might 
be expected, the Lead obtained from the test bottoms and refiner’s fume, 
contains but a very small portion of Silver. 

Instead of converting into Litharge but four fodders of Lead in each 
test, as already mentioned, some refiners are in the habit of working 
twelve or thirteen; but, in this case, the tests are constructed with 
peculiar care, and the bottom, sides, and breast are made thicker than 
usual. The Litharge from four fodders of Lead, flows through the first 
gateway made on one side of the breast, and when the quantity of Lead 
in the test is reduced to about a cwt., it is cast into a rich pig: four 
fodders of Lead are then worked through another gateway, on the op- 
posite side of the breast, yielding a pig of rich Lead in the same man- 
ner; and, for the remaining four fodders, a gateway is made across the 
middle of the breast. By adopting this method of working, the loss 
from the Lead absorved by the test bottoms is considerably lessened, 
and a great saving is made in the expense of tests; but the process is 
rendered slower, as it is necessary to work at a low degree of heat. 
The saving in tests is not what it appears to be at first sight ; for those 
made to refine the larger quantity of Lead, being thicker and stronger 
than the others, require a larger quantity of bone ashes. 

The rate of refining varies a little, from the cause just stated. When 
four fodders of Lead are oxydized in a test, it is usual to accomplish 
this in from 16 to 18 hours; and six tests, or 24 fodders of Lead, can 
be very easily converted into Litharge, in one furnace, by three men in 
a week. The quantity of Coal consumed is about four Winchester 
bushels, or three cwt. avordupois, per fodder of Lead. In cases where 
12 or 13 fodders of Lead are refined in a test, it is customary to work 
but one test in a week, in one furnace, which is only half the quantity 
stated above ; but here also, three men by managing two furnaces re- 
fine 24 to 26 fodders of Lead per week. 
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REDUCING OF LITHARGE. 


The reduction of Litharge into Lead is an easy process, and, in the 
great way, is very expeditiously performed, in a reverberatory furnace 
almost exactly similar to the roasting furnace already described, except 
that its bed or bottom, instead of being flat, is made to slope towards 
an opening in the side, through which the reduced Lead is conveyed, 
by means of a cast-iron channel, into a pot, to be finally made into pigs 
for sale. The inside of a roasting furnace is generally made somewhat 
elliptical, about 6 feet long, and 53 broad, and a furnace of this size, 
worked by three men, at 8-hours shifts each, is capable of reducing, 
without difficulty, all the Lead oxydized in two refining furnaces, each 
working six tests, or 24 fodders per week. After the reducing furnace 
has been properly heated, the process is commenced by covering its 
bottom with a stratum of coal, which taking fire, very soon forms a 
mass of ignited fuel some inches in thickness. Upon this the charge 
of Litharge mixed up with a small quantity of fresh Coal, is thrown, and 
a furnace of the size mentioned, will hold from two to three tons. ‘The 
reduction goes on rapidly, and the furnace is supplied, from time to 
time, with fresh Litharge, until the quantity added is such as will pro- 
duce from 4 to 5 fodders of Lead ; the charge is then suffered to run 
down, with the addition of fresh Coal, to promote the reduction, as it 
seems to be required. At the end of nine or ten hours, the whole of 
the Litharge is reduced, and, at the bottom of the furnace, there re- 
mains only a portion of slag, called Litharge Slag, which is raked out 
while still hot to prepare for the next charge. 

This Litharge Slag is formed by the vitrification of the earthy matter 
contained in the Coal used in reduction, and, as a small quantity of 
Lead is unavoidably united with it, it is afterwards worked over in the 
slag-hearth with black slag, in the same way as the test bottoms, yield- 
ing what is called Litharge Slag Lead, which, like Test-bottom Lead, 
is of inferior quality and contains little Silver. It is of importance that 
the best Coal should be used to mix with the Litharge, in order that 
the slag formed may be as little as possible. ‘The Coal required for 
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reducing is about 43 Winchester bushels, or near 3}cwt. per fodder of 
Lead reduced, including the quantity mixed with the Litharge. 

The quantity of Test-bottom and Litharge Slag Lead made in refining 
may be variable; but, in several cases which have come under the 
writer’s notice, they have, together, amounted to one thirty-second 
part of the original Lead refined. 

The produce of Lead from the refiner’s fume, treated as described 
in page 40, has appeared to be, in the only case submitted to the writer’s 
consideration, about 1 per cent. on the total quantity of Lead under- 
going the refining process; but this deposit must be very much modi- 
fied, like the hearth ends and smelter’s fume, by the degree of heat at 
which the refining furnaces are worked, it is therefore impossible, per- 
haps, to make a statement which will exactly correspond with experience 
at every smelting establishment. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRODUCE OF SILVER WITH THE 
ASSAY, AND LOSS OF LEAD IN THE PROCESS OF REFINING. 


The practice is very general of assaying the Lead to be refined previous 
to the process, by taking a chip from each pig, melting the whole together, 
and submitting a known weight to cupellation. It frequently happens 
that the quantity of Silver obtained in the large way, is greater than that 
indicated by the assay, the reason of which is, that the Litharge, as it 
sinks into the small cupel, carries with it a minute portion of Silver, ren- 
dering the button obtained rather less than it ought to be ; but, by re- 
ducing the Litharge absorbed by the small cupel back into Lead, with 
Black Flux and Borax, and refining this Lead a second time, another 
minute button of Silver is obtained, which added to the first button, 
generally indicates a quantity of Silver in the lead under examination, 
with which its produce in the great way, when carefully refined, very 
closely coincides, taking into account the small portion of Silver un- 
avoidably carried over with the Litharge, and found in all samples of 
refined Lead, to the extent of from half an ounce to an ounce per fod- 
der. It will easily be conceived that if the small process of cupellation 
has been carefully performed at first, with a due degree of heat and in 
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a good cupel, the second button of Silver will be exceedingly small, 
and that it will be larger as these particulars have not been attended 
to.. 

Where assays of Lead ore, for Lead and Silver, have been extensively 
made, to determine the quantity of both metals which should be ob- 
tained from the ore by melting and refining, the produce in the large 
way has been found in most instances very nearly to correspond with 
the assay after making an allowance on the Lead of 5 parts from the as- 
say, or 1 cwt. of Lead for every ton of ore, as stated at Page 28, and 
multiplying the quantity of lead indicated after this allowance, by the 
proportion of Silver carefully determined by the assay. 

The loss of Lead in the refining and reducing processes, is usually 
estimated, in the first instance, at one-twelfth of the quantity refined ; 
but, when the deposit of refiner’s fume is melted up, and the Lead 
extracted from the test-bottoms and Litharge slag, the ultimate loss 
becomes not more than one-fifteenth, and with some smelters one-six- 
teenth of the original quantity. The loss sustained is least when the 
refining furnace is worked at a low temperature, but it is not expe- 
dient to reduce the test to the lowest degree of heat at which the oxy- 
dation will go on, for, in this case, the Litharge, at the moment of its 
formation, is not sufficiently fluid to allow the particles of Silver to 
seperate from it, and combine with the remaining Lead in the cupel ; 
they are thus, as it were, entangled in the Litharge, and carried with 
it over the breast, by which the produce of Silver is materially dimi- 
nished. 


Lowbyer, Alston, Sept. 5, 1831. 
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No. IV.—WNotes of a singular Transformation of the Seams of Coal into 
Stone, at Crummock Colliery. By Mr. Witttamson Prize, Colliery 
Viewer. 


Reap, NovemBer 21, 1831. 


Durine a late professional survey of the Crummock Colliery, about 
three miles westward of Wigton, in Cumberland, I observed a very sin- 
gular transformation of the Coal into Stone, an account of which I beg 
to offer to the Society. 

The district contains three seams of Coal, viz. :— 


Feet. In. Fathoms. 
Crow] Band; ..c..cssecescsssences 2) Gaeptlivecccssccccrdecctesces 364 
IWaster Bamdlsecssccesectsccscccee 4) -Gosturther, ¢ ccseesccesess +, OE 
Main IBands ecco costes ces caces 6 OO SDittoy ccs. ee heenee 30 
MOtals cosess cl Sccccscestteteccsecese con cese aianeee 70 


The three seams have never yet been sunk through in one shaft, but 
have been wrought near their outcrops, as shewn by the section, No. 3, 
Plate IIl. The Crow and Master Band together, and the Main Band 
by itself. 

The Colliery is bounded on each side by two large Dykes, both up- 
casts westward, 620 yards apart (see Plan No. 4, Plate III.). The ex- 
tent of the eastern one has never been exactly proved, but I find the 
throw of the other to be not less than 100 fathoms. ‘The outcrops of 
the same seam on each side of the Dyke are half a mile asunder, and the 
rise of the strata not less than 9 inches per yard. 

The course of the Stone Bands, or “ Nip,” differs from either of the 
Dykes, being N. 11° W., and transversely, on the line of No. 2 Pit, 
runs at 220 yards from the West Dyke, and is there 135 yards broad. 
It is found both in the Crow and Master Bands, exactly at the same 
place. The change is immediate, perpendicular through the seams, 
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and without the preface of any small hitch, as shewn in the Diagram, 
No. 1, Plate III. 

The change is most singular in the Master Band, because the metals, 
or bands, intersecting the seam, are in no way altered; the Coal only 
is turned into Stone. 

In the specimens,* No. 1 is of the top Stone, No. 2 of the middle, and 
No. 3 of the bottom Stone. 

The Crow Band being a pure seam, without metals, exhibits after the 
change, a solid stratum of Stone. 

I could not trace any connexion between the two seams at the point 
of changing; the strata between them seemed unaltered and regular. 

As the Main Band has never been wrought under this part, it is not 
proved whether the same occurs in it also, but it was not found in the 
old Main Band Colliery to the rise, where, according to its line of di- 
rection, it might have been expected. I had an account of the Coal 
being somewhat inferior in quality there, but the only irregularities were 
a small hitch, and a white freestone ‘‘ Rib,”? or Dyke, about 12 inches 
thick, standing perpendicularly through the seam, but they are probably 
not connnected with it, as they occur in other parts of the Colliery. 

The breadth of the Stone Bands continues the same, till the outcrop 
of the two Seams. 

These irregularities seem to be coeval with the deposition of the 
Seam, and thus distinct from Dykes which have evidently been formed 
long afterwards; but that there is some connexion between the Free- 
stone ‘‘ Ribs’? or Stone Dykes, and the Slips, must be inferred by the 
former being found invariably where the strata are much confused by 
the action of the latter. I have added a section of a Stone Dyke found 
in the William Pit, at Whitehaven (see Diagram No. 2, Plate III.) as 
cut through in working the Coal, and which may also be seen at the 
surface, having passed through all the intermediate strata in a perpen- 
dicular direction. Like the rzders described in a former paper,t it is in 


* These numbers refer to specimens which accompanied this paper, and are deposited in 
the Museum of the Society. 
+ Vol.i., page 160. 
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the immediate vicinity of a large Slip Dyke, and follows the same course, 
but it differs from them in having passed through the Seam without 
branching out on either side, and thus being the same in the Coal as the 
Riders are in the Stone. May we not infer from this, that the formation 
of this Stone Dyke was posterior to the consolidation of the Coal, and 
that the Riders were formed while the substance of the Coal was yet 
soft ? 

The most natural way of accounting for these Stone Dykes or Riders 
would be, that a chink or rent of the strata, caused by the convulsion 
of the large Slip Dyke, had been afterwards filled up by infiltration. 
The Stone is a hard, fine grained, white Sandstone. 

In the Whitehaven Colliery, large Slip Dykes are very numerous, 
and cause great expense and difficulty. They offer, however, an ex- 
cellent opportunity for an examination of their nature and leading 
features. 

It has been well said by Mr. Buppte, that the substance interposed 
between the cheeks of a Dyke appears to have been formed by their 
abrasion. It is generally a fine Clay, called by our miners “ the stick- 
ing,” and its fineness and thickness are our index of the extent of the 
Dyke. In a Dyke that we have lately passed, the “ sticking’’ was three 
feet thick, of a very fine Clay, and containing imbedded, some pieces of 
Metal and Sandstone, rounded by abrasion. This Dyke haded from the 
perpendicular at an angle of 54°, which is very great, and is another 
index of the extent of throw, but not a very certain one, although 
generally large Dykes have a great hade. 
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No. V.—WNotice of some Rare Birps, recently killed in the Counties of 
Northumberland and Durham. By G. T. Fox, Esq., F.L.S., &c. &c. 


Reap, NovemsBer 21, 1831. 


A Norice, from time to time, of the capture of rare animals, will not be 
deemed irrelevant to the business of Societies such as this, and an apology 
for intruding such notices may be therefore unnecessary. If they are 
of no other use, the description serves at least to awaken the observation 
of members of the Society to further captures, and the repetition of such 
acquisitions, which usually follow the first announcements, shews that 
it is only necessary to direct the attention of naturalists to the proper 
objects, to secure an additional supply. The cause of this is, not that 
the animals may not have prevailed in particular districts before the first 
discoveries, but that they have been hitherto unnoticed, or undistin- 
guished. It may be useful to produce a few instances of this fact in 
British Zoology only. 

Amongst the Mammalia our wild kinds are too few to expect to find 
unnoticed species, but in British Birds what an accession to the list 
since the days of Ray and WitLoucusy, and even since the time of that 
keen-eyed naturalist, Pennant ! 

The ash-coloured Falcon, the Cirl Bunting, and the Castaneous or 
Nyroca Duck, which was first noticed by Monracu; also the purple 
Sandpiper, by the same naturalist; the Fork-tailed Petrel of Buttock, 
first described by Temmincx; the Greater or Solitary Snipe, first de- 
scribed by Latuam as a British Bird, and, subsequently by Bewtcx ; 
the Arctic Tern, by Selby—all these, and many more, have been re- 
peatedly captured and distinguished, in consequence, probably, of the 
first announcements. We may anticipate similar results in regard to 

the rarer species; as the Little or Olivaceous Gallinule of Montracu 
(described by him as two separate species), Baitton’s Gallinule, 
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SaBine’s Snipe, Ricuarp’s Pipit, and Emberiza calcarata of Vicors, 
the Glossy Ibis of SrLpy,* and the Red-crested Duck of Yarr&uu. 

Tam induced to make these prefatory remarks, to account for my 
calling to the notice of the Society the recent capture in this neighbour- 
hood, of some rare Birds, a specimen of the first of which (the Honey 
Buzzard) having been described already in our Z'vansactions, vol. i., 
page 3, by the Hon. H. T. Lippe tt, as captured in Northumberland, in 
1829, tends to illustrate the assertion, that no sooner is a notice pro- 
mulgated by the press, of any rare species being taken, than we shortly 
hear of other specimens in succession. 

In the beginning of September of this year (1831), a Bird was killed 
by the gamekeeper of Joun Grecson, Esq., of Durham, at Burdon, in 
that county, where he had observed it hovering about for nearly a week. 
It was sent to me as an unknown species, and on examination I iden- 
tified it, by means of ‘Trmmincx’s description, as the young of the 
Honey Buzzard. It has been placed in the excellent collection of Bri- 
tish Birds, belonging to WaLterR Scruron, Esq., of this city, after being 
stuffed by Mr. Procror. The latter has furnished me with the measure- 
ments.and some particulars of the following description. 

Length, from the tip of the bill to the end of the tail, 22 inches ; 
breadth of the extended wings, 4 feet 1 inch; weight 19 ounces: 
in poor condition and stomach almost empty, the contents being prin- 
cipally the bark of trees. 

Bill, black, yellow at the base of the lower mandible ; cere, bright 
yellow ; iris, hazel; crown, flat; plumage of the head, throat, neck, 
and breast, light brown; the shaft of each feather, darker; fore- 
head or space behind the bill, white ; eyes surrounded by small feathers 
like scales, darker than the rest of the head ; auriculars, rather lighter ; 
the whole of the upper plumage, dark brown, each feather being half 
pure white at its inner extremity. ‘Tail, light brown above, with four 
darker bands, and with three narrower ones more faint in the intervals 
between the three last, and one between the first and second band, the 
feathers mottled in their inner half with white. Tail coverts above and 


* An Ibis of this species has been recently killed near Sunderland. 
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below light brown on the lower half of each feather, white on the 
upper ; the tail square, and white at the end. Legs feathered below 
the knee: the tarsi and feet with large yellow scales, particularly on 
the toes above; claws, horn-colour, not much hooked ; tips of the fea- 
thers of the hind head and neck behind with a light spot, a remarkable 
indication ; four first quill feathers notched or cut out at their inner ex- 
tremity, the character of a sub-division of the genus, according to 
Temmincx, which includes the Common Buzzard, the Rough-legged 
Falcon, and this species, as possessing the same peculiarity. 

On reporting this capture to Mr. Seisy, he informed me, in reply, 
that about the same time another specimen of the Honey Buzzard had 
been killed at Chiswick, near Berwick, and had passed into his posses- 
sion. He describes it as a curious and beautiful variety of the kind, the 
hind head and neck being white, slightly tinged with Sienna-yellow, 
with the exception of the small feathers between the bill and eyes, and 
the auriculars, which are dark umber-brown; the breast and belly also 
white, tinged with yellow, each feather (as in the other specimen) with 
a narrow dark brown streak down its centre ; the back and scapulars 
umber-brown, but the lower half of all the feathers, when put aside, 
found to be pure white; secondaries and tertials with white tips; the 
tail similar to the other; cere, of a bright yellow, the part of it above 
the nostrils inclining to orange. Upon dissection found to be a male, and, 
though in fine plumage, was not in high condition, or loaded with fat, 
as they usually are at this season. 

Repeating my reports of these captures, I further found that another 
specimen of this species had been killed about a fortnight after, on the 
chimney of the engine belonging to the paper mill at Shotley Bridge, and 
had come into the possession of Mr. Jos. ANNANDALE.* On examining 
it, | found it to resemble the first described specimen more than that of 
Mr. SevBy, though somewhat darker than either, the feathers on the hind 
head possessing the remarkable distinction, above noticed, of the white 
tips. Its yellow cere, if M. Temmincx’s character be correct, shews it 
to be a young bird, as well as the two others. Its condition was fat. 

* This gentleman has since liberally presented the bird to the Society. 
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I have since seen another bird of this species, which is in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Sroppart, of South Shields, presented to him by Mr. Joun 
Srraker, of Jarrow Lodge, and which was killed in June, 1830, at 
Bedlington. Thus we have an account of five Honey Buzzards, cap- 
tured in these counties alone, in three seasons, and it is creditable to 
our improved scientific acquaintance with the attractive study of Or- 
nithology, that this species, hitherto so little known in England, should, 
as soon as captured, have been at once detected and illustrated, by 
different individuals. 

The circumstance of three of these specimens being killed at no great 
distance from the sea, and about the same time, and the leanness of the 
condition of the two first killed, lead to the inference that they had 
migrated together from the Continent, probably from France, where 
they are understood to be more abundant than elsewhere. Young 
birds also are much subject to wander. 

The next bird I have occasion to mention is the Red or Curlew-Dun- 
lin (Tringa subarquata, VemM.), two specimens of which were killed 
lately by Mr. Scruton, at Hartlepool, out of a flock of five. 

This species, though probably not uncommon on these coasts, has 
hitherto been almost entirely unnoticed, or, if noticed, has been confound- 
ed with the Common or Variable Dunlin. It is, probably the bird de- 
scribed by Pennant, in the British and Arctic Zoology, and, also by 
Latuam, as the Red Sandpiper, of which the Aberdeen Sandpiper 
is made a variety, though the latter, from the description in Pennant, 
compared with a bird killed by Mr. Scruton, in my possession, is most 
probably the Variable Dunlin (Zringa variabiks, Tem.) in its autumn 
plumage, as is shewn by its belly and vent being white. The Curlew 
Dunlin is found arranged in the Collection of Birds in the British Mu- 
seum, and was noticed by me in the Synopsis of the Newcastle Museum 
amongst our Desiderata, under this name. Fortunately it will now be 
excluded from that list by the liberality of Mr. Scruton, in presenting 
one of his specimens to the Society. I beg to add the following 
description of the bird so presented. 

Bill, one inch and an half long, bowed as in the Pigmy Curlew 
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(Numenius pygmeus, and Africanus, Latu.; Tringa platyrhynca,TreMo.), 
from which, however, it is quite distinct. Top of the head and back of 
the neck, light cinereous, spotted with darker. Back and upper plumage 
darker, with black feathers interspersed, edged with bright buff. Tail, 
cinereous, the two middle feathers longer. This mark, however, it 
has in common with the Dunlin and Pigmy Curlew, but the tail coverts 
being white, blotched with black, distinguishes the species. Throat 
white; breast, light mottled with longitudinal dark streaks; belly all 
the way to the vent, white, with large blotches of chesnut red, the cha- 
racteristic of the bird’s summer plumage. ‘Tarsi, black, above an inch 
and an half long, whilst those of the other two species are not above an 
inch. The length of the shank may serve to distinguish this species in 
its winter livery, when the red of the lower parts gives way to a pure 
white. 

I may notice that of the Sandpiper tribe, these three birds, viz.—the 
Curlew Dunlin ( Tringa subarquata. Temn.), the Pygmy Curlew ( Trin- 
ga platyryncha, Temm.), and the Common Dunlin ( Tringa variabilis, 
Tremm.), have the bills, at least the two former, always bowed, and the 
latter sometimes ; they require consequently to be carefully distinguish- 
ed from each other, though this character serves to distinguish them 
from all other congenerous species. 


Durham, Oct. 12, 1831. 


Since the foregoing was read to the Society, I have the authority of 
Mr. Sevsy for appropriating the Red Dunlin to Temmincx’s synonyme 
of Tringa subarquata, and he is of opinion that this is the Pygmy Cur- 
lew of British authors, and that no other species of small Curlew exists 
in England; the Tringa platyryncha of 'Temmincx, amongst the syno- 
nymes of which is placed our Pygmy Curlew, not being a native or vi- 
sitor of these Isles. 
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The following attempt to discriminate the three species may be found 
useful. 


1, RED ox CURLEW-DUNLIN. PYGMY CURLEW of Authors. 


Bill, curved, much longer than the head ; length of the tarsi, an inch and an half. Tail 
coverts, above and below, white, blotched with black. Belly and vent (in summer plumage) 
blotched with chesnut red. 

Tringa subarquata, Zemm., ii. 609. 
Numenius pygmeus, Bechst. 

Red Dunlin, Stephens, in Shaw’s Zool. 
Pygmy Curlew, Mont. Ornith. Dict. 


Pygmy Sandpiper, Bewick’s Br. Birds, Supp., and Pygmy Curlew of last, or 6th Ed., 1826. 
Red Sandpiper, Pennant and Latham. 


2. VARIABLE or COMMON DUNLIN. 


Bill, almost straight, (occasionally curved) ; length of the tarsi, one inch. 
Tringa variabilis, Temm. 
Tringa alpina, T. Cinclus, var 8., Gmel. 
The Purre, Pennant, and Authors. 


BROAD-BILLED DUNLIN. 


Bill, curved, much depressed at the base ; length of the tarsi, three-quarters of an inch. 
Throat, belly, and vent, pure white. 
Tringa platyryncha, Temm., ii. 616. 
Numenius pygmeus, Lath., iii. 127. 
Numenius Africanus, Zath., iii. 126. 
(Exclude the Pygmy Curlew of Latham from Temminck's Synonymes of this species). 
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No. VI.—On the Srratirorm BasaxT associated with the Carboniferous 
Formation of the North of England. By Wm. Hutton, F.G.S., &c. 


Reap, DecemBer 19, 1831. 


A Bed of Basalt is well known to exist in the midst of the Mountain 
Limestone group of the North of England, which is designated in 
Alston Moor and the adjoining mining fields *‘ the Whin Sill.”* It 
would now be a useless waste of time to set about proving the igneous 
origin of this class of rocks occurring in the district under review, 
Professor Sepewick having set that question at rest in his account of 
High Teesdale, published in the Z'ransactions of the Cambridge Philo- 
sophical Society. 

The nature and origin of this bed being thus so entirely different 
from the rest of the formation in which it occurs, has naturally attached 
to it a good deal of Geological interest, Basalt being generally found 
breaking through and forcing itself into contact with rocks of every 
age, producing upon them changes mechanical and chemical which 
afford the most conclusive evidence of its being a stranger and in- 
truder. 

The writer of the following observations having frequently visited 
the Whin Sill in different parts, and lately made a pretty extensive ex- 
amination of it, begs to submit to the Natural History Society, the 
views he has been induced to entertain of its nature and connexion 
with the surrounding strata. 

The general rise of the beds of the Carboniferous formation is in 
Alston Moor, and the adjoining districts, towards the West, where it 
terminates abruptly in a series of hills, of which Cross Fell is the 


_ * The word Sill, which is generally used in the Lead mine district of the North of Eng- 
land, is synonymous with Stratum. 
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highest. Along this range the truncated edges of the beds, composing 
nearly the whole of this formation, present themselves. 

The principal drainage of this group is to the East, or with the dip 
of the strata, by the rivers Tyne, Wear, and Tees: there are, however, 
various streams which carry off the waters of the western escapement 
to the Eden, and these descending with rapidity over the edges of the 
beds, afford-great facilities for their examination. 

Most of the streams which carry off the waters towards the east de- 
scending more rapidly than the strata, they cut deeply into them in 
their course, and thus, as well as by the passage of veins and faults, the 
Basalt can be seen in many places in Alston Moor. 

In the following observations the Whin will be described wherever it 
is known within the escapement, commencing in the Alston district with 
the river South Tyne, and its tributaries, then proceeding southward 
to the Wear, the Tees, and the Lune; the appearance of its edge 
will afterwards be noticed in a contrary course, proceeding towards the 
north. 

Near the head of the north branch of Burn-stones Burn, a stream 
which empties itself into the Tyne in Knarsdale, we find the Whin Sill 
forming the bed of the stream for about 400 yards, it here dips with 
the other beds rapidly to the north, in consequence of the proximity of 
a great dyke or vein. 

In Gilderdale Burn the Whin may be seen about 2 miles above the 
bridge on the Knarsdale road, where it forms the bed of it for 100 
yards or upwards, and appears to be brought up by the throw of a vein. 

In nearly all the streams which carry off the drainage waters of Hart- 
side and the north limb of Cross Fell, and which united form Black- 
burn, the Whin may be seen in one part or other of their course. 

In a burn which runs past the mouth of a cavern called Hutton 
Hole (an open fissure in the limestone, of limited extent, called by the 
miners a shake hole), the Whin occurs. It is also seen in the next 
stream to the south, called Watson’s Beck; and beyond this, in Agh- 
onby Burn or Black Cieugh, where it forms the bed of the stream for 
half a mile. 
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On the side of the hill south of Aglionby Burn, the Whin was a short 
time ago worked into in a mine called Foxfold Level. 

In the higher part of Smitter Gill, the Whin may be seen forming the 
west cheek of a vein; it occurs again by the throw of another vein near 
the foot of this stream, a little above its junction with Shield Water, 
where it may be seen in the bed of the burn for above 100 yards. In 
Routen Burn, Swarth Beck, and Kesh Burn, the waters form beautiful 
cascades over the Whin, which appears in each of these situations, from 
the crossing of a vein, called by the miners the Great Vein, or the Back- 
bone of the Earth.* At Kesh Burn it is not less than 30 fathoms thick. 

The Tyne itself is precipitated over the Whin by the influence of the 
same vein near Tyne Head Smelt Mill, where the water forms a suc- 
cession of falls, which, together, are not less than sixty or seventy feet 
in height.t This is the only spot on the river Tyne, where the Whin 
Sill is visible, it was however sunk into at Beldy Mill, on the south bank 
of the river near Garrigill Gate, and found to be 20 fathoms thick. 

In the river Wear the Whin is visible at Unthank Bridge, near Stan- 
hope; it may also be seen at Rookhope Burn, where it has been de- 
scribed by W. C. Trevetyan, Esq.t 

In Kilhope Burn, which afterwards becomes the Wear by its junction 
with Burnhope Burn, at Wear Head, the Whin Sill may be seen at 
Burtreeford, where it appears to be broken by the action of a great 
Basaltic Dyke, the peculiarity of which will be afterwards referred 
to. 

In Teesdale, from below Middleton, the Whin Sill is the predomina- 


* The Great Vein which well deserves its name, from the extent of its throw and its 
magnitude, is filled with Quartz, massive and crystalline, having long-bladed crystals of 
Iron Pyrites embedded in it. It apparently obtains the name of the Back-bone, from a 
ridge of Quartz, which, standing above the surface, marks the line of its course. 

+ Above the higher fall at Tyne Head, a Basaltic Dyke is seen cutting the strata perpen- 
dicularly, and forming a ridge on either side of the river; direction N. N. W. In the bed 
of the stream, when the water is low, it may be seen intersecting a Limestone without alter- 
ing its level. This Limestone is above the Whin Sill, and appears to be little altered either 
by its proximity to that bed, or the Dyke; the Shale bed above it, however, which the 
Dyke also cuts, is considerably hardened. 

t Vol. i. page 58. 
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ting rock near to the river; the wild scenery there exhibited, owing its 
peculiar character to the rugged outline, the great extent, and thick- 
ness of this bed. At High Force and Cauldron Snout, two beautiful 
waterfalls, the river cuts through it,-and displays the beds upon which 
it reposes. About half a mile below Cauldron Snout, on the north bank 
of the river, the violent action of heat upon the beds below the 
Basalt is very evident ; the various phenomena here displayed, as well 
as those connected with the Basalt in Teesdale, generally, are described 
by Professor Sepewrcx, with his well known ability, in the paper before 
named, and which we shall have occasion to refer to hereafter. He has 
described several curious instances of the mechanical effects of the Ba- 
salt upon the beds below it; an example of this kind is to be met with 
by the side of the new foot-path leading to the Pool, beneath the High 
Force, which has been exposed since he described the district, and may 
be easily observed by any one visiting the waterfall. 


No. 1.—Junction of LIMESTONE and BASALT, near High Force, in Teesdale. 


LIMESTONE 


The Limestone under the Whin is much altered, having become white 
and crystalline. 

In the Tees, above Cauldron Snout, the Whin Sill may be seen about 
300 yards above the Weal (an extensive and deep pool formed by the 
damming back of the river). The bed above it here is a Limestone of 
considerable thickness, rendered generally of a coarse granular texture, 
and of a white colour. In ascending the stream the Basalt is covered 
by the superior strata, but at a lead mine called Nether Hurth, the 
Whin was worked into in following a vein, and found to bear a good 
deal of ore. In the mine at Troutbeck Foot, on Tees side, four miles 
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above Cauldron Snout, also, the Whin was sunk through in following 
the vein for Lead ore, of which it contained a rib 12 to 14 inches wide. 
It was here found 3 fathoms below the surface, and was 11 fathoms 
thick. At Birkdale Lead Mine, by the side of Maize Beck (a consider- 
able stream, which joins the Tees near Cauldron Snout), two shafts 
were sunk into the Whin in search of a Lead ore vein, which was found 
3 feet wide, having in it sometimes a rib of ore 1 foot thick. Maize 
Beck, for the greater part of its course, runs upon the surface of the 
Whin Sill, and, in the higher part, as we approach the edge of the fells, 
that bed is laid bare by denudation for a great extent of surface. The 
Whin occurs in the lower part of Lunedale: it is also found at Lune 
Head, but is not known any further to the south ;* we therefore change 
the direction hitherto followed, and now proceed to trace its outcrop on 
the fells, and in the water courses descending towards the west. 

Ina small stream, called Swindle Beck, about 1 mile south of the 
Helton or Murton mines, in Westmorland, we first observed the edge of 
the Whin Sill, where it does not appear to be more than 1 fathom thick. 

In the Murton Fell mines the veins cut the Whin, and sometimes bear 
Lead ore, in a rib three feet wide, much mixed with Vein-stuff, or Rider 
as the miners term it. The entrance to the mine, and the machinery 
for dressing the ore, are in a very picturesque situation, being placed at 
a considerable elevation against the side of a very steep precipitous 
valley.t ‘Traverse roads are cut on the side of the gill, to allow the 


* On Warcop Fell, a Dyke occurs which runs nearly east and west, and which may be 
traced by the eye upon the surface, cutting Long Fell and Roman Fell. On the top of the 
hill, at Tarn Gill Head, a small patch of Whin may be seen either in or near this Dyke. 

+ There is a peculiarity worthy of notice in the valleys of this part of the escarpment, 
viz., those through which the streams run which pass the villages of Helton and Murton, 
that called Hycup Nick, and Rundle Beck; they are all narrow and deep slits, as it were, 
into the edge of the escarpment, having, in some cases (as at Hycup Nick), perpendicular 
cliffs of unbroken rock round their summits, whilst their sides are so steep as to make it 
generally impossible to cross them, except at their higher or lower ends. Their great 
singularity is the insignificance of the stream which runs through them, in some places 
little more than a rill; nor could this ever have been greater since the rising of the range 

- of Cross Fell, as the drainage waters, following the dip of the strata, run even from their 
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passage of ponies to carry away the ore upon their backs. The mine 
machinery is erected upon the Whin Sill, which has been laid bare for 
the purpose. Its surface is even, and a Limestone, which reposes 
upon it, may be seen in close contact, unaltered either in colour or 
texture. 


SUCCESSION OF STRATA AT THE MURTON MINES, IN A DESCENDING 


ORDER. 
Faths. Yds. Fé. 
Ibimestone,. sovescesesancnceuccacesecs caoeeen: ae cencciccboscueceoente 6 0 0 
Sandstone ree eee sas ce etenessewescesee nest ncvesweetoeeuess 1,1 0 
Limestone, .....0+0 sooscosesees dasecseceressen Merccsdecasconsences 01 @ 
Whin,....... SencNeasn ge sdcate vores recee cca sercrstencceaeeeones AeeeonounOr 10: 
SlatyiSandstones ssscscass.ss:ceeasscccceeoseessecessesesecnerecs 0) 
Jew, or Great Melmerby Scar Limestone, ..werceeeee 18 O 0 


On the south side of the valley, down which Murton Beck takes its 
course, the Whin may be seen in a “ Hush” upon a Lead vein. North 
of this, in Hycup Nick, the Whin Sill forms the edge, or uppermost 
bed, round the eastern end of that singular valley, and from hence its 
denuded surface may be traced, almost without interruption, by the 
side of Maize Beck, as before observed, to Birkdale, near Cauldron 
Snout, the waters never cutting through it until we arrive at that spot. 

At Dufton Mine, in Rundle Beck, the Whin is worked into, and is 9 
fathoms thick. North of Rundle Beck, the Whin is seen in Swindle and 
Knocker Gill Becks; also in the streams running past the villages of 
Milburn and Knock, in all which situations it is from 7 to 9 fathoms 
thick, and holds a perfectly regular course. 


very edges, all round, in a directly opposite course towards the Tees, by Maize Beck. 
Could these have been valleys prior to the upheaving of this range of hills? If not, it be- 
comes exceedingly difficult to account for the removal of such immense masses of matter as 
have here disappeared. Without entering at all into the general question of valleys, may 
we not be allowed to suppose many of those which have originated in the action of running 
water alone, to have been formed whilst the strata were in a half-consolidated, soft, and 
yielding state? There are some of the phenomena attending the great Dyke of the New- 
castle Coal field, which, to my mind, prove that the strata remained soft for an immense 
period after their deposition. 
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In Blencairn Burn, the Whin occurs, and here a fine section may be 
seen of all the beds from the old Red Sandstone to the Great Limestone. 
North of this its edge does not appear in the escarpment, but it occurs 
on Melmerby Fell, and has already been extensively indicated in the 
streams descending eastward from Hartside. 

The whole face of this part of the escarpment is much confused by 
the sliding down of large masses, which appear to have detached them- 
selves from the beds above; thus, in ascending Raven Beck, we appear 
to meet with the Whin three times, although there is doubtless but one 
bed. 


No. 2.—Ideal Sketch of the Appearance of the BASALT, in Raven Beck, the Distance 
between each mass being about Half a Mile. 


[ ___.,~ SANDSTONE 


SS 


In each case the water forms a cascade over it. The stratum is about 
9 fathoms thick, and has in the midst of it a bed of Slaty Sandstone, 
18 inches to 2 feet thick, and so close is the contact between the Whin 
and Sandstone that, with care, specimens may be obtained of the two 
substances adhering together. On Croglin Water the Whin appears, 
having again a stratum of Slaty Sandstone in the midst of it, 6 feet 
thick. 

The Whin may be seen in Old Water and New Water, which streams 
united form the Gelt. It also appears in Tarn-Monath Beck, north of 


’ 
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Old Water, but is not seen on Croglin or Castle Carrick Fells, as the 
regular rise of the beds towards the west would carry it above their 
summits. 

Near the head of Blackburn, which is afterwards called Hartley 
Burn, and flows to the Tyne, the Whin is found in the stream for nearly 
half a mile: this bed, which crops out to the north-west, on the high 
ground near the top of Cold Fell Pike, must be a different bed and 
higher in the series than that seen in Croglin Water, and the tributa- 
ries to the Gelt. After following the descent of Blackburn for near a 
mile, a mass of Basalt, of inconsiderable extent, appears on the north 
bank of the stream. 

About a mile further down the burn, a stream joins it from the west, 
up which, for nearly a quarter of a mile, the Whin may be seen, the wa- 
ter forming a succession of cascades over it. Continuing the descent 
of Blackburn, we arrive at Raven Crag, a little below the last men- 
tioned spot; here the Whin suddenly increases to an enormous thick- 
ness, without the beds above it being in the least disturbed ; the chan- 
nel becomes narrow and deep, and the water, after forming a series of 
small rapids, is finally precipitated over the Whin in a fall of consider- 
able beauty : below the force, the Basaltic columns, crowned with the 
superior strata, rising to a great height on either side of the narrow 
channel, add much to the romantic wildness of the spot. At the foot 
of Blackburn, or where it forms Hartley Burn and runs to the east, a 
remarkable change is observable in the aspect of the country. This 
is owing to the great Stublick Dyke, which running east and west, here 
cuts through the hills, throwing the whole formation down so far, that 
the Coal Measures proper are found on its north or low side, below the 
level of the Whin Sill, forming the depressed Coal fields of Hartley 
Burn and Tindle Fell, as described by Mr. Woop.* 


* Vol. i. page 302. 
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No. 3.—Ideal Sketch across the STUBLICK DYKE at the foot of Blackburn. 


EEE 


—— > 3 a 
~ Mountain Limestcne 
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Mountain Limestone 
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To the north of the Dyke the country is low and flat, compared with 
that to the south, and the beds rise rapidly out towards the north, 
whilst south of the Dyke their position is not altered by their approach 
tonit:* 

At Silversides, near Kirk House, north of the Dyke, a small patch 
of the Whin Sill may be seen, overlaid by a hardened Shale bed (used 
by the children for slate pencils), and a Limestone, all dipping rapidly 
south, or towards the Dyke. The Whin appears again cropping out a 
little south-east of Car-Netley farm house, and a small patch of it 
also is seen in the form of a round hillock, near the turnpike road, a 


* It is by the action of this Dyke in depressing the whole formation, that coal of a very 
superior quality exists close to the New Red Sandstone, a circumstance of immense import- 
ance to many of those who dwell upon it, Carlisle itself drawing much of its supply from 
this spot. The depression of the surface by the Dyke is so great that cultivated land here 
occurs from side to side of the Island, in the only spot (I believe) from the north of Scot- 
land to the south of Derbyshire, and, from the same circumstance, the railway, now con- 
structing, which will unite the east and west seas, here passes its summit level at the height 
of about 500 feet. 


i 
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little south-east of Birk Crag farm house. At Windy Law Hill, about 
one mile west of Greenhead, the Whin crosses the turnpike road, and 
is worked in a quarry on the south side of it. In the valley the 
Whin stratum is distinctly visible in the east end of the village of 
Glenwhelt, and the inn there is built upon it. These localities form 
the links of a chain connecting the Whin south of the Dyke with 
Wall Town Crags, where the bed is weil defined, as well as those 
above and below it.* It here presents an uneven outline to the north, 
the Basalt appearing suddenly to thicken and grow thin again, at 
intervals. This character continues for a considerable distance, the 
bed increasing in general thickness, and rising into higher eminences 
as we proceed with it towards the east. At Crag Lough, a small 
lake which lies in the hollow formed between the outcrop of the Basalt 
and the rising of the bed below it, the perpendicular columns shooting 
from the bed of debris by the side of the lake, have a fine effect, the 
Basalt being here 30 fathoms thick. Continuing the edge of the bed 
towards the east, at a spot a little short of the Roman Station, now - 
called House Steads, a mass of Limestone apparently connected with 
a bed below, appears in the Whin traversing the cliff at an angle of 


about 40° 


No. 4.—Appearance in the CLIFF, near House Steads. 


SSS SS SS 


WEES TES W 


The Limestone is 8 yards thick, and, at its junction with the Whin, 
is very much altered, becoming perfectly crystalline, and of a greyish 
colour, the colouring matter being in veins and clouded spots, the 
organic remains entirely disappearing.’ About a yard from the Whin, 

* This connection of the beds on the two sides of the Dyke may be most satisfactorily 
observed from that part of Tindle Fell, which is to the south of it. The eye of an ob- 
server at this spot looking towards the north-east, and having the Whin Sill at his feet, can 
easily trace the rapid rise of the beds towards the north from the fault, with the Whin Sill 
very conspicuous in the midst. 
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the Limestone is imperfectly crystalline, of a loose and tender texture, 
with here and there traces of the Encrinal Fossil. Near the centre of 
the bed it is close grained, and compact, and is very little altered from 
the usual characters of the Carboniferous Limestone. 

From the Roman Wall, which runs on the top of the Basalt at Sew- 
ing Shields, where the bed is nearly 200 feet thick, a fine view of the 
strata, both above and below it, may be seen as they successively dis- 
play their edges croppping out beneath each other towards the north. 


No. 5.—Succession of STRATA, near Sewing Shields. 


Beyond Sewing Shields, the course of outcrop becomes more north- 
erly, and the whole formation flattens and begins to dip a little east- 
ward, from getting beyond the influence of the Stublick Dyke. Upon 
Tepper Moor, the Whin forms the uppermost bed for a consider- 
able distance, being covered only by a thin soil and scanty vegetation. 
The Romans, in carrying their fortifications across this moor, have been 
compelled to form their ditches in the Basalt for a great distance, which 
must have been done with incredible labour, and they have left the 
masses as they raised them out of the excavation, where they will long 
remain as monuments of the skill and industry of that wonderful people. 
These masses retain their angles sharp, and surfaces fresh, in a remark- 
able degree, considering that they have braved the weather in an ex- 
posed situation for so many centuries ;_ thus affording a lesson of caution 
to those philosophers who reason upon the changes which are taking 
place upon the surface of the earth from mere atmospheric causes. 

At Settling Stones, a Lead mine has been formerly worked by the 
side of a stream which runs from near Sewing Shields towards the 
Tyne, and which, following the dip of the strata, is, for a great part of 
its course, upon the Whin Sill. The vein cuts the Whin, which has 
been sunk into by a shaft 20 fathoms deep, now full of water. 


? 
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From Tepper Moor the edge of the Whin appears to take a N. N. E. 
direction ; the bed may be seen above a Limestone in a quarry at Cock 
Play, on the descent to the North Tyne, which river it crosses a little 
below Haughton Strother to Barresford, the stream having cut itself a 
narrow channel through the bed. At Gunnerton Crags the Whin again 
makes a bold appearance, it presents a very irregular outline, being in 
some parts not 2 fathoms thick. Eastward of Gunnerton Crags the bed 
crops out in the Park north of Swinburne Castle ; it then runs north- 
east by the village of Little Swinburne, which is close to its edge, to 
Thockerington Church, which stands upon it. A mile north of Thock- 
erington, a Lead mine is worked at Norheugh, where the Basalt is in 
three beds, one of which crops out above the stratum upon which the 
mine shaft commences, and in the shaft there are two beds, one four 
and the other six fathoms, being separated by a bed of Sandstone five 
fathoms in thickness; the Whin here was cut by a vein, which contained 
a rib of ore 8 or 9 inches thick, much mixed with Iron Pyrites. The 
circumstance above noticed, of three beds of Basalt, is not known, as far as 
I am aware, in any other part of the district ; two beds are not uncommon. 
At Little Swinburne, before mentioned, there is only one bed, but a 
very little to the north-east of that place there are two. The edge of 
the more northerly one, running by Thockerington, Quarry House, 
Norheugh, and a little east of Hawick, to the ruined village of West 
Whelpington; from thence it goes by Sledhow Hill, Horn’s Castle, 
Rowley Hill, White Hill, and Caldwell to Hartington, a little beyond 
which there appears to be but one bed again. ‘The range of the edge 
of the other bed from Caverton Moor, near Little Swinburne, where 
the stratum first divides into two, is by Humbledon Hill, Divot Hill, 
Great Bavington, West Harle, Three Farms, Whelpington, Elf Hills, 
and Hartington. The new road from Newcastle to Otterburn has been 
lately cut through the northern bed of Whin a little north of Whelp- 
ington. ‘The southern bed may be seen in the banks of the Wansbeck, 
near the village, but it is so much confused by the passage of large 
veins as to render its true connexion with the adjacent strata difficult to 
be understood. At Copping Crag, a little below Whelpington Bridge, 
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it contains Galena in strings, and has a thin bed of Shale irregularly 
interposed in it. 
No. 6.—Appearance at COPPERY CRAG, near Whelpington. 


In Burdiss’ Scar, on the south bank of Wansbeck, immediately below 
the bridge, a curious junction of the Whin with the Shale bed below 
it, may be seen, as represented in No. 7. 


No. 7.—Junction of SHALE with BASALT at Burdiss’ Scar, south bank of Wans- 
beck, Whelpington. 


LIMES TONE 


At Cam Hill, on the border of the Wallington estate, the edge of 
the southern range of Whin is seen with an altered Shale bed upon it, 
where ‘ Cam” is procured by the children for slate pencils ; from hence 
it runs through the Elf Hill grounds to Hartington Hall, where it may 
be seen crossing the Hart. In cutting a drain near the end of the 
Hall a great vein was accidentally met with, in which was found masses 
of Lead ore, from the smallest size to a ton in weight, embedded in an 
earthy Iron Ochre. A company of mining adventurers attempted to 
work this mine about eight years ago, and sunk to the depth of sixteen 
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fathoms in it, two of which were in a Shale bed, and fourteen in the 
Whin, where they stopped, the vein in its lower portion having proved 
unproductive. 

The Limestone in a quarry at Gallow Hill, north-east of Hartington, 
is much contorted ; it is above, and must be very near the Whin, as im- 
mediately behind the farm house a quarry has formerly been worked in 
that stratum. ‘To the north-east of this the Whin again appears in the 
front of the farm house at Green Leighton Dyke Head. At Newbig- 
gin, near Fallowlees, at the southern extremity of the parish of Roth- 
bury, columnar Basalt may be seen on the right bank of Fallowlees 
Burn. 

On Ward Hill, south of Forest Burn, the Whin forms the capping 
of the hill above a Limestone. A seam of Coal is here worked below 
the Limestone at a spot called the Lea, or High Healey Hirst. 

A large quantity of Iron scoria is found upon this hill, denoting it to 
be the site of an ancient Iron work: this circumstance probably in- 
duced a late trial to be made of the Whin itself as an Iron ore. 

In Maggle Burn, which runs into Forest Burn, the Whin may be 
seen, but was no where found beyond this, until we reached a farm 
called Shield Dykes, about four miles north-east, the vale of the Coquet 
cutting through it. Near Shield Dykes, at a spot called Swinelee Hill, 
it makes its appearance in large masses above the surface, and is worked 
in a quarry for the use of the roads. The Whin is also worked for mend- 
ing the great north road in Hampeth Quarry, a mile and half north- 
east of Shield Dykes. North of Snipe House, the Whin is seen by the 
side of the road to Rugley. 

At Rugley it has been quarried, as also at Green’s Field, near the edge 
of Alnwick Moor, where it is three to four fathoms thick, and reposes 
upon a Shale of a light ash grey colour, used as a hone and sharpening 
stone. At Hope House, on the road side, below the tower at Swans- 
field, it has been formerly worked, but does not appear again until we 
reach Harlow Hill, near Denwick, on the opposite side of the valley, 
the denudation caused by the river Aln having removed it along with 
the other beds of the series. 
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At Ratcheugh Crag,* the Basalt forms a bold escarpment facing the 
west, upon the top of which the Duke of Northumberland has a tower 
which commands an extensive prospect. Near Ratcheugh House the 
Whin is overlaid by a thin bed of Limestone, not more than six inches 
thick, which is rendered perfectly chrystalline and white. From this 
spot the edge of the Whin forms a ridge indicated by a series of round- 
topped eminences proceeding towards Long Houghton ; these may be 
easily traced by the eye running towards the sea-coast. 

At the north end of Long Houghton, the Whin rises above the sur- 
face by the road side, and to the east of Howick Hall it forms a bold 
cliff presenting its face to the west, the bed being here seven to eight 
fathoms thick ; this line of escarpments continues with the usual de- 
pressions by Craster Sea Houses to Dunstanbrough Castle. At this spot 
the Whin forms the uppermost bed, which by the natural course of the 
strata dips into the sea in an unbroken face of rock, which is constantly 
black by being wet with the spray ; this forms the horrible rocky coast 
to the east and south of the castle. 

A small stream, called Embleton Mill Burn, cuts through the Whin 
in its passage to the sea. At the south end of the village of Embleton 
the Whin is worked for the roads, and is found reposing upon a Shale 
bed of a light blue colour (here called a pencil bed), the natural and 
perpendicular partings of which contain thin films of brown Sulphuret 
of Zinc. From Embleton, the edge of the Whin is indicated by a series 
of low hillocks gradually approaching the sea until it disappears a little 
north of Newton. 

By a general depression of the strata the bed under review re-appears 
about two miles south of Bambrough, and running by Elford, which is 
upon its edge, it sweeps up to Belford by Spindleston and Easington, 
its course being marked, as usual, by a series of irregular eminences,. 
From Belford it runs by Raven Crag to Kyloe ; at Raven Crag it rises 
majestically into a cliff of eighty or ninety feet high. The Whin here 
is underlaid by a series of thick Sandstone beds which present their 


* See Mr. F. Forsrer’s Observation on the Geology of Ratcheugh Crag, Trans. Nat. 
Hist. Soc., vol. i., page 75. 
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faces towards the west as they successively rise beneath each other, 
forming, along with the Basalt, that marked feature in the outline of 
the country to the north and west of Belford, which must naturally 
strike the eye of every Geologist travelling the great north road. 

The Fern Islands appear connected with the southern extremity of 
the crescent thus indicated (as the Basalt under Holy Island Castle is 
with the northern) ; they are portions of the Whin Sill crowning the 
subordinate strata and rising towards the north and west; within this 
crescent, and of course above the Basalt, Coal, Limestone, and Sand- 
stone are worked. 

We have thus described, in an almost unbroken line, the outcrop of 
the Whin from Helton, in Westmoreland, to the sea coast, in the 
northern part of Northumberland, in which extensive course, upwards 
of an hundred miles, it is stratiform, dipping regularly with the formation 
in which it lies, and having beds above and below it; generally it is in 
one bed, sometimes there are two, and, in one situation, at North 
Heugh (as described), there are three, and it is found in contact at its 
upper and under surfaces, with every variety of rock composing this 
formation. 

By a reference to Smitu’s Geological Map of Northumberland, it will 
be seen how nearly the line here pointed out as that of the Whin coin- 
cides with one he defines without reference to that bed, as the outcrop 
of a series of Limestones. 

To ascertain the exact position of this bed of Basalt, and the course 
it holds in the series of strata, was a principal object of this examination. 

In ForsteEr’s Section of the Strata, from Newcastle upon Tyne to 
Cross Fell, it is placed 59 fathoms above the Melmerby Scar Limestone, 
the most conspicuous bed of the series on the western escarpment, and 
194 fathoms above the Old Red Sandstone. Forster confounded the 
Old and New Red Sandstones together, but this will be near its proper 
position in Rundle Beck, where his section was taken, as the two are 
there not far from the same level. The Melmerby Scar Limestone is a 
well-defined bed, and at the mine on Murton Fell the Whin is found 
separated from it only by a Slaty Sandstone, of 3 yards in thickness, se 
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that in the space between that spot and Rundle Beck, scarcely 6 miles, 
there is a difference in its position relatively with this bed of Limestone, 
of 58 fathoms. How this change of position takes place is no where to 
be seen, and there are but two ways of accounting for it; one is by 
supposing the Whin to cut its way through the beds upwards in its 
course from Murton Fell towards Rundle Beck, or to fancy the beds to 
split and divide, and new ones “to put in,” as the miners term it. The 
latter supposition appears to me the correct one. 

Forster’s Section, from Newcastle to Cross Fell, was compiled from 
the experience of different mine workings, and, in the line he took, there 
are so many, and the intermediate spaces are so well known, that his 
account may be relied on as generally correct, and it is, undoubtedly, of 
much practical utility to the Miner and Geologist, but great mistakes are 
made when we attempt to apply it in other directions. 

If, for instance, we compare it with a section, formed with great care, 
on the river Gelt,* which runs from the northern part of the fells to the 


* SECTION OF THE STRATA 
Commencing at the Red Sandstone, on the River Gelt, near High Gelt Bridge, up the Gelt, 
to the Tindle Fell Coal Seam. 
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Eden, through the same series of strata, and not more than 15 miles from 
his line the difference will be apparent. 
Forster enumerates in his Section 20 beds of Limestone, whose 
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aggregate thickness is 78 fathoms, 11 of which beds, upon the whole 30 
fathoms thick, are above the Whin Sill. On the Gelt, from the first 
visible bed of the series, which must be considerably above the Old Red 
Sandstone up to the Coal Seam worked on Tindle Fell, which is some 
distance below the Whin Sill (there a well known bed), we have, in a 
space of 305 fathoms, no less than 24 beds of Limestone, whose aggre- 
gate thickness is upwards of 95 fathoms. This view of the wedging 
in and dilatation of the strata as we proceed northwards is further con- 
firmed by the number and thickness of the beds, which rising to the 
surface, present their edges between the Whin Sill at Sewing Shields, 
and the transition rocks of Carter Fell, upon which the formation re- 
poses. There are many well known instances of the “ putting in’? and 
thickening of strata in the Coal field, and Mr. Bupp1t, in his valuable 
Sections published in the Transactions of the Natural History Society 
of Newcastle, has shown several; one of the most remarkable is men- 
tioned at page 201, where a bed of Sandstone, twenty fathoms thick, 
is traced thinning out until it becomes a Stone-band in the Bensham 
Coal Seam in Wallsend Colliery, and is known finally to disappear. 

The most curious subject of investigation connected with the Whin 
Sill is that of its age in relation to the group of rocks in the midst of 
which it is found. Professor Sepewick, after his examination of it in 
High Teesdale, comes to,the conclusion, ‘ that the Whin Sill has been 
produced by a lateral injection of volcanic matter in a state of igneous 
fusion,” and that this injection took place ‘ posterior to the deposition 
of the membersof the metalliferous formation with which it is in contact.” 
From the connexion of the Basaltic rocks of the district he examined, 
with certain Dykes which traverse the Coal Field, “he further con- 
cludes, that ‘these Rocks must have existed in their present form be- 
fore the deposition of the Magnesian Limestone,” and that they ‘“ pro- 
bably have been injected among the metalliferous strata, after the 
deposition of at least a part of the Coal formation.” I confess it is 
with great reluctance I differ from such authority, but from my own 
examination I am induced to come to different conclusions. ‘To the 
idea of its being a lateral injection after the deposition of the metalliferous 
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ferous formation, I would object the great extent of the bed, its edge 
having been traced regularly cropping out with the other strata for 
above 100 miles, whilst it is found many miles within the formation in 
fact, wherever the water-courses or the operations of the Miner pierce 
deep enough; it is affected by the veins cutting the formation equally 
with the other beds, and bears Lead ore so as to be worked into and 
through in many situations. In the upper part of Raven Beck, a 
stream which joins the Eden, near Kirkoswald, the Whin appears three 
times, although, as before described, there is but one bed here, it being 
a constant character of this part of the escarpment to present broken 
masses, which have slid down from their proper position; in each of the 
situations, it is in two layers, having a slaty micaceous Sandstone in it 
from 18 inches to 2 feet thick. It is not easy to conceive how a mass 
of matter, 10 fathoms in thickness, which had forced itself up from a 
great depth, and insinuated itself into the solid strata, could have been 
cut through by a Sandstone bed of 2 feet thick to so great a depth as 
is here exhibited, and more particularly so as in Croglin Water, where 
the Whin is again seen, on the other side of the hill (more than 2 miles 
distant in a direct line), a Sandstone bed of the same nature is found in 
it. But the most convincing argument of all is the almost total absence 
of mechanical action, and what is to be seen being so entirely exhibited, 
as far as I have been able to observe, at the under surface of the bed, 
where it has frequently caught up and entangled masses of the inferior 
strata. Professor Sepewick has given some beautiful examples of this 
in his description of the bed in High Teesdale, and I have given some 
others; but all, as before stated, exhibited in connection with the infe- 
rior beds, whilst had the Basalt been forced in after the deposition of 
the beds above it, such action was as likely to have taken place upon 
these beds as upon those below. 

There is one character which the Whin Sill exhibits more or less 
throughout its whole course, and that is an extraordinary irregularity, 
suddenly swelling out from 2 to 30, or even 40 fathoms in thickness. 
Where this occurs its edge assumes a remarkably undulating form, and 
the appearance of a set of round-topped hills. Upon Tepper Moor, 
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between Sewing Shields Crags and the descent to the North Tyne, the 
surface of the Basalt is laid bare for a considerable distance by the de- 
nudation of the beds above it, and from the Basaltic plain thus exhi- 
bited may be seen several small, round, isolated hillocks, of the same 
substance, rising up. In several situations where the Basalt is exposed, 
together with the beds reposing upon it, these sudden thickenings may 
be observed, as in Hutton Hole Burn running from Hartside, about one 
mile to the south of the road from Alston to Penrith; in Black Burn, 
where they occur three times, and at Holy Island. 


No. 8.—Appearance in the Burn near Hutton Hole. 
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No 10.—Appearance in a Burn, running into Blackburn, near Raven Crag. 
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In these cases it is curious to observe how the inequality is got over 
by the edge of each successive bed terminating at the Whin. 

I confess it is to me impossible to conceive that a bed exhibiting such 
a great irregularity of thickness, could have forced for itself a passage 
between beds already consolidated without mechanical action being 
apparent on the beds above it; the marks of which, if they do exist, 
I have hitherto failed in observing. 

Professor SEDGWIcK gives two instances which appear to confirm 
strongly the view he has taken. ‘The first is in his Section (Plate 8, Fig. 
3, vol. ii. Camb. Phil. Trans.) of the Trap of Saddle Bow, in Lune- 
dale, where the Whin appears connected with great mechanical action, 
which has broken and confused the adjoining strata ; but if we suppose 
the Trap of the Conical Hill, which, as he says, ‘is the centre of the 
confusion marking the neighbouring parts of the valley,” to be an in- 
truder at a subsequent period (and its connexion with a regular Basaltic 
Dyke might lead us to infer that it was so), then the difficulty will be 
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got over, and the stratum of Basalt on the north-east side will be the 
Whin Sill, itself broken by the subsequent action of the Trap Dyke. 
An analogous case to this is exhibited at Burtree Ford, in Weardale, 
where the broken edges of the Whin Sill may be seen associated with 
several other beds of the formation dipping in opposite directions from 
a great central mass of Whin which is evidently a Dyke, and which 
may be traced cutting the strata on either side of the burn.* 


No 12.—Sketch of the appearance of the Strata at BURTREE FORD, in Killhope Burn. 
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* Since this paper was read to the Society, I have examined Lunedale, and particularly 
the district round Saddle Bow. It is difficult to ascertain exactly the nature and position 
of the rocks of which this curious hill is composed from the thick covering of vegetation, 
but they appear to be as below. 


Section of the HILL of SADDLE BOW, in Lunedale. 


If I am correct, it will follow that the Basalt in this hill has not been the cause of the con- 
fusion by being protruded after the consolidation of the strata, as might be inferred from 

_ Professor Sep@wicx’s remarks and Section above referred to, but that the two beds are por- 
tions of Basaltic strata, with intervening members of the Mountain Limestone series, either 
slipped down from the hill above, or broken and tilted as represented. The whole of the lower 
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The other instance is the section below Cauldron Snout (Plate 9, Fig. 
5, vol. ii. Cambridge Phil. Trans.), where the Basalt is seen crossing 
the edges of several inclined beds of Limestone, &c. I confess there 
is a difficulty here, but if we may be allowed to suppose any sinking 
or movement of the inferior part of the formation prior to the deposition 
of the higher, such an appearance as is exhibited will become perfectly 
natural. 

Professor S—pewick’s other conclusion as to the Geological period 
when this injection of Basalt took place, viz. prior to the deposition of 
the Magnesian Limestone, is founded upon the idea that the Basaltic 
Dykes of Northumberland and Durham do not pass through that 
rock. 

In that which he himself first described (See Camb. Phil. Trans. vol. 
il., page 40) as passing from Bedburn Beck by Hett, &c., to Quarring- 
ton Hill, there is no doubt this is the fact, but all that can be said of 
the well known Dyke below Tynemouth Castle in Northumberland is, 
that it is not seen in contact with the Magnesian Limestone, but that 
it completely cuts through the subordinate bed (the lower New Red 
Sandstone), which belongs to the same formation, and is interstratified 
with that rock close to the Dyke, is certain.t 

In the great Cockfield Dyke also, which there can be little doubt is the 
same, which pierces the superior formation in Cleveland, although it 
cannot be seen in contact with the Magnesian Limestone (that rock 
itself being no where visible), it may be seen cutting directly through the 
same bed (the lower New Red Sandstone), in a Quarry near Heighington, 
in the County of Durham. According to this idea, the period of the 


portion of Lunedale is in an extremely confused state, the beds being apparently broken to 
pieces and raised up in detached masses, in such a manner as to make it difficult to conjec- 
ture what the cause could be. About a quarter of a mile above Saddle Bow the confusion 
ceases, and here a Whin Dyke may be seen by the side of Carlbeck, cutting through the 
strata without disturbance. This Dyke runs in the direction of Saddle Bow, but is not 
likely to have broken the strata, in the lower part of the valley as before conjectured, as it 
may be traced for several miles up Lunedale, occasionally at the surface, without causing any 
other disturbance than a slip, or throw, of 6 fathoms, down to the north. W. #H. 
+ See vol. i. page 67. 
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injection of the Whin Sill might be even after that of the deposition of 
the Lias, except so far as the evidence may go, afforded by the Dyke at 
Quarrington Hill, already named. ‘This is, to my mind, at variance 
with the physical state of the country, for if the Basalt was intruded at 
so comparatively late a period, it is clear the Metalliferous veins and 
faults of the district are of still later date, the Basalt and ali the other 
beds being alike affected by them. 

The valleys also, even those of very small streams, running eastward, 
which now cut down to the Whin, and which we cannot suppose to 
have had an existence prior to the rising of Cross Fell, must all have 
been formed since the period indicated, or surely the Basalt rising so 
near the surface under an enormous pressure, would have found a vent 
in such situations. 

Had the Basalt thus insinuated itself, we ought to find all the per- 
pendicular partings, which are common to the Carboniferous, as to 
other formations, full of the injected matter ; but this is certainly not 
the case, and if this formation had any open veins existing in it, at 
the time of the Basaltic irruption, then decidedly these should be 
found filled with the Basalt ; but no such circumstance is known, and 
this is perhaps the best examined, and the most extensively worked, 
mining district in the world. 

My opinion is, that this bed of Basalt was produced by an over- 
flowing of Lava during the deposition of the Mountain Limestone, after 
those beds which are found below, and prior to those above it. 

It has been observed, that there are, in some instances, two or more 
beds of Basalt: these are separated sometimes by a bed 18 inches in 
thickness; at others, by many fathoms of regularly interposed Lime- 
stones, Sandstones, and Shales, which would indicate a succession of 
overflowings at different periods. 

The chemical action exhibited upon the rocks in contact with the 
Whin is highly interesting, and is in a greater or less degree, almost 
always observable, the Limestone being often rendered crystalline ; but 
it by no means follows that this is the case wherever it approaches 
the Whin, instances occurring in many situations (as on Murton Fell) 
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where this rock, in close contact, is totally unaltered, and, I con- 
ceive, we should commit an error by supposing its crystalline nature, 
where visible, always to arise from the proximity of the Whin, as in 
some instances (in Hutton Hole Burn for example) the Limestone, 
which is in two beds or posts,* although separated 5 feet from the Whin, 
is first crystalline, then amorphous, and full of animal remains; again it 
becomes crystalline, and in the same bed soon regains its usual character. 
The beds of Shale, also, both above and below the Whin, appear to be 
hardened, and rendered more tenacious, so as to be used for sharpening 
stones and slate pencils. In the Alston Moor section, the bed above 
the Whin is designated as the Whet-stone bed, and in the time of 
Waxtuis, the historian of Northumberland, the bed above the Whin at 
Settling Stones,t near Sewing Shields, was famous for its sharping 
stones. This peculiarity appears to have originated the name to several 
places in the course of the bed, as Cam Hill, near Wallington ; Cam- 
boe, or, more probably, Cam-hoe—‘ Cam” being the provincial name 
for the substance used for writing upon slates. In no situation is the 
chemical action of the Basalt so apparent as in Teesdale ; in no other 
situation are the Limestones and Shales acted upon so powerfully as they 
are there, both above and below that bed ; and the impression upon my 
mind is, that, by the depth of the valley, we there cut so far into the 
strata as to approach near to an outlet of the volcanic matter ; not that 
I suppose the Basalt of Belford or Holy Island to be ejected from hence 
as from a crater, but that, perhaps, a great crack, or fissure, in the strata 
existed; of which the Whin Sill is the overflowing. ‘This idea of High 
Teesdale marking, as it were, a centre of volcanic action, is perhaps 
corroborated by the general direction of the great Basaltic Dykes of 
Durham and Yorkshire, they appearing to spring from hence as from a 
focus, which had continued in activity at different periods, up to one 
beyond even the consolidation of the oolitic series. 

As might be expected in a crystalline rock, and which is so exten- 


* See Sketch, No. 8, page 207. 
+ To set or settle, in old language, means to sharpen; so that the hardened Shale at this 
place, from the use it was put to, seems to have given name to this ancient village. 
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sively developed, a considerable variety is exhibited in the Whin itself. 
The character it bears almost throughout is that of the common green- 
ish-grey compound of Felspar and Hornblende ; occasionally these con- 
stituents crystallize separately, and form a beautiful rock, as at Tyne 
Head Force, in Gilderdale Burn, and on the side of the new road above 
High Force, in Teesdale; here the rock exhibits in small patches, an 
aspect sometimes exceedingly like the Sienite of Carrick Fell, and, like 
it, appears to contain Hypersthene. 

In Raven Beck and Croglin Water, where the surfaces of the beds of 
Basalt come in contact with the interposed Sandstone, before mention- 
ed,* the Basalt is dark coloured, and of exceedingly fine grain, breaking 
with a conchoidal fracture, and having very small patches of Iron Py- 
rytes in it; this is a character also, which does not extend far into the 
mass, as at the depth of 6 or 8 inches the rock regains its usual as- 
pect. 

Sometime it is porphyritic, having distinct crytsals of Felspar em- 
bedded in it. At Copping Crag, on the north bank of the Wansbeck,t 
near Whelpington, a remarkable variety occurs ; the general character 
of the rock is altered, it is distinctly granular, of a lighter colour, arising 
from a light green mineral, apparently Felspar, disseminated in it, 
and it effervesces with acids ; suddenly in spots it becomes perfectly 
white, and specimens may be procured one half green and the other 
white. 

A very curious variety of this rock occurs on the south bank of 
Embleton Mill Burn, which appears composed of crystalline Felspar, 
without Hornblende, and is of a red colour, apparently from the pre- 
sence of Oxyde of Iron. 

Having now detailed the observations I made upon the Whin Sill as 
briefly as the great extent of the subject would admit, and stated the 
views I have been led to entertain from the survey; I have only further 
to return my grateful acknowledgments to Mr. H. L. Parrinson, of 
Low Byer, near Alston, whose kindness and readiness to assist all who 
visit that place are so well known, and to the Rev. Jonn Hopcson, of 

* See page 193. + See page 199. 
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Whelpington, for local observations and much valuable information, 
connected with the Whin Sill and its associates, in their different dis- 
tricts. 'To James Tuompson, Esq., of Kirk House, near Brampton, I 
am indebted for much information, and particularly for the elaborate 
Section formed by himself of the succession of strata upon the Gelt, 
given at page 203. 
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No. VII.—<A Norice of the Island of St. Kilda, on the North-west Coast 
of Scotland. By Mr. G. C. Arkinson. 


Reap, January 16, 1832. 


Durine an excursion among some of the less-explored Hebrides, 
made last spring, I was astonished at the frequent occurrence of the most 
magnificent rock scenery, in its most imposing forms, and, the more so, 
that it is almost unknown. ‘The Isle of Skye abounds in it, and Harris, 
which is the only other I saw much of, has some magnificent preci- 
pices; but they are both inferior to the solitary isles of St. Kilda, which 
far exceeded any conception I had formed of their grandeur, and 
seemed so interesting to me, both on that account and from their in- 
habitants, that, I beg leave to present the following notice of them to 
the Natural History Society, under the impression that a description 
of that which was so abundant in interest to me, may not be devoid of 
it to others, and perhaps induce some more competent person to visit, 
and describe more fully, these magnificent islands. 

From the infrequency, I imagine, of the visits of strangers to St. Kilda, 
a most unreasonable degree of difficulty is attributed to the undertaking ; 
so much so, that McCuntocn is not exaggerating when he observes, in 
his amusing Letters on the Highlands and Western Islands, * In Scotland 
universally, we had heard of the voyage to this island, as of a mighty 
problem in navigation,” for I can add in corroboration, that on our 
return, the fact of our departure for it had been reported throughout 
the islands, and the oft-repeated questions about it soon became suffici- 
ently tiresome. 

It will be asked, ‘‘ What, then, is the usual communication ??? The 
island belongs to McLeop, of Harris, and is visited twice a year by 
his tacksman, who generally goes from a small island, called Pabbah, 
situated somewhat nearer to it than Harris, to which it lies nearly 
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opposite. Thus the Pabbah men, who probably have not much inter- 
course with the larger islands, form a kind of exclusive channel of com, 
munication with St. Kilda, which accounts in some measure for its being 
comparatively unknown to the other islanders. Considering, therefore, 
its remote situation, and the difficulties, real and imaginary, with which 
its attainment is regarded, it is scarcely to be wondered that this inte- 
resting island is so little known. 

I will not say that the voyage is entirely without danger, for St. Kilda is 
so exposed to the Atlantic, that only vessels capable of riding at anchor 
in safety on its heavy swell, or small enough to be hauled up on the beach 
on arrival, are safe to go in. Of course the latter, to general tourists, 
will be the most convenient mode, and was the one adopted by my 
brother and me last summer ; hiring a boat for £5. at a small village 
called Coshlatter, on Harris, with three men as its crew. It was 18 
feet in the keel, yaul built, and contained several wisps of straw for us 
to sleep on, a sack of oatmeal, a peat fire in an iron pot, and five or six 
bottles of whiskey. We sailed from Rowdil at 10 o’clock Fr. m., on the 
30th of May, and entered the small bay on the south-east of St. Kilda, 
at 11 next morning, after a pleasant 13 hours’ trip in a beautiful night, 
so light throughout, though there was no moon, that I could easily 
consult my watch at midnight. 

As it was about the time of the tacksman’s visit, the natives thought 
it was his boat, and were anxiously waiting to receive us, and although 
our nearer approach undeceived them, bestowed on us and our crew 
every care and attention. Mr. McKenzie, the minister, met us on the 
rocks, at the landing, which is close to the village, and took us home to a 
most acceptable cup of tea: and to his kindness we were indebted for 
hospitable entertainment during our stay, as well as for much of the in- 
formation concerning the islands, that I now relate. 

The group called St. Kilda* situated about 60 miles west from the Sound 
of Harris, consists of three islands, and their adjacent rocks. Of these, St. 
Kilda, properly so called, is alone inhabited ; it is about four and a half 


* See Map, Plate 3*. 
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miles long, from north-west to south-east, and two or two anda half wide. 
Soa, which lies 200 yards to the west of it, is nearly triangular, and about 
a mile across ; and Borera, five miles to the north-east, rather larger. 
Martin, who published an excellent history of these islands more than 
a century ago, calls St. Kilda 1450 feet high; but McCuttocn, who 
I should think measured it more accurately, makes it 1880. The high- 
est precipices are on the north side, where they descend unbroken to 
the sea from the very summit of Conachar, the loftiest hill in the island, 
presenting to the eye the finest precipice in Great Britain. Soa is 
not nearly so lofty, or so precipitous; but Borera is of about the same 
height, and more inaccessible, containing on its north side, which like 
St. Kilda is the steepest, some most stupendous and extraordinary 
scenes. 

Of these islands, the largest alone possesses an abundant supply of 
water, the others only having a single bad spring each ; but on St. 
Kilda it is most abundant and of excellent quality, each spring being 
celebrated for some particular virtue it is imagined to possess, and 
named accordingly. 

We were much struck with the good looks of the inhabitants as they 
turned out, men, women, and children, to receive us. They are of rather 
short stature, but present neat compact specimens of the human form, 
set off by lively intelligent countenances, adorned almost always with 
beautifully white teeth. Their number is a little more than a hundred, 
and has remained nearly unchanged for centuries ; the lack of increase 
being generally attributed to want of surgical aid for their women in child- 
bed. I did not hear that longevity is common among them, but from the 
hale countenances we saw, and the temperance of their habits, I should 
think it must be so. The dress worn on the island is much the same 
as that of fishermen at our remote fishing villages, coarse blue jacket and 
trousers, and sometimes with, though frequently without, shoes and stock- 
ings. ‘These latter, however, are often worn with a soling of sea fowl 
feathers compactly sewed to them, and must be very safe to traverse the 
slippery precipices in. Hats or caps they seldom wear. ‘The women 
wear a gown of the same blue woollen material of which the men’s 
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coats are made, drawn in at the waist, but as they are not generally, I 
think, so good-looking as the men, this negligence is not becoming. 

Their habitations lie in a cluster, within a hundred yards of the bay 
on the south-east side of St. Kilda, and are about thirty in number ; as 
the manners of the people are very uncleanly, and all the refuse of the 
fowl and other filth, is carefully accumulated, within them, to be re- 
moved annually, mixed with the straw thatchings thoroughly satu- 
rated with smoke, to manure their barley, it may be imagined how 
unsavoury they become. The inhabitants sleep in apartments like 
rabbit-holes in construction, excavated from the earth surrounding 
their houses, and fasten their doors—a rather unnecessary precaution — 
with simple but ingenious wooden locks of their own manufacture. 

On our departure for St. Kilda, we were assured that we should im- 
bibe a smell, from living among them, that would adhere to us for five 
or six weeks: fortunately the newly built parsonage house, of which 
our informants had been unaware, presented a comfortable and in-odo- 
rous habitation while we staid. 

No specific trade or profession is followed by any of the Kildeans ; 
each man farms, weaves, makes shoes, and does joiner work for 
himself and children alone, nor though naturally kind and obliging 
in an admirable degree, will they, without a recompence, lend assistance 
to a neighbour. All their thoughts are bent on the one subject of 
fowling, and all energies of mind and body centered in it. ‘To say it 
is of as exclusive importance to them, as the capture of whales is to a 
Greenland crew, would convey but a slight idea of the value of fowl to 
the Kildean; for to the one his profession is matter of choice, and his 
mode of life may be changed at will for any other which appears more 
agreeable; to the other, it constitutes his only means of livelihood and 
sustenance, and that not for a season, to be alternated with other 
fairer scenes and less hazardous occupation, but for the whole period of 
existence, as they never leave the island, only one or two instances 
occurring of their being found over the whole of Scotland. From 
their childhood the rock is the only field of their industry or hardihood, 
and the produce of it almost the only desirable object to them : consti- 
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tuting at once their food, the staple commodity of the island, and very 
generally its circulating medium, for the use and value of money is 
scarcely known, and all bargains among themselves, and between them 
and the tacksman, are calculated in fowl. 

With regard to morality, they are in a curiously primitive state, which 
may be attributed to the absence of the usual inducements to crime, 
aided by the utter impossibility of escape in case of detection. More- 
over, they cannot indulge in that beginner of mischiefs, intoxication, as 
no fermented or spirituous liquor is made on the island, and the 
supplies of the tacksman are very small. Dishonesty is therefore very 
rare; murder has not been committed within the memory of man, and 
adultery is unknown. In disposition they are cheerful, gentle, and 
obliging, strongly mindful of their promise, and highly tractable. 

With such materials to work on, Mr. McKenzie has a prospect of 
being of much utility to them; in fact, though he had only been there 
a year, he had got them to attend the church very attentively and re- 
gularly twice a week. Gaelic is the only language spoken, but one man, I 
believe, understanding any English. Mrs. McKenzie, a Glasgow lady, 
does not speak it, and therefore, was, I am inclined to think, very glad to 
see us, as it must have been six months since she exchanged a sentiment 
with any one but her husband. 

The complicated machinery of the law, seems as unknown, as it would 
be useless among them; but all the interests of the community are 
managed by a general assembly of the men, on a house somewhat larger 
than the rest in the middle of the village: on the broad wall of this 
they sit,* and portion out the rock to the climbers, examine into the 
state of ropes which have lain by for the winter, and settle any dis- 
putes which may have arisen among their number; any thing of more 
weighty import being left for the decision of the tacksman on his 
visit. 

The whole front of the vast precipices at St. Kilda is abundant in 
narrow shelves and ledges, covered with the richest vegetation ; and on 


* I should observe, that the rafters of the houses rise from the inner side of a broad low 
wall, which leaves the thickness of the wall as a seat, or shelf to place household utensils on: 
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these the Fulmar and other fowl deposit their eggs, and the daring 
skill of the natives is usually called forth. The fowlers generally climb in 
pairs, each being furnished with a stout rope eight fathoms long, one 
of which connects the two climbers by the waists, and the other is car- 
ried coiled on the neck of the one who has least to do: thus they 
scramble from shelf to shelf, assisting each other apparently so slightly 
by the little touches and checks of the rope which are observable be- 
tween them, that their movements are almost unintelligible to a behoid- 
er; though when it is considered, how slender a thread will determine 
a nicely balanced object, it will readily be imagined that much of their 
skill consists in these movements. In descending a smooth, perpendicular 
face of rock, of twenty or thirty feet in height, they have a method 
of assisting each other which struck me as remarkably ingenious : 
in it both ropes are employed, each climber having one end of his own 
rope firmly attached to his waist, while the other remains at liberty. 
Suppose it is their object to place A on a ledge 20 feet below where 
they both stand; B chooses as deep a niche of the rock as he can 
find, and leaning far back into it, fixes himself firmly in his situation ; 
A then lays hold of the rope attached to B’s waist, and B simulta- 
neously seizes that tied to A, and A, leaving the ledge with his 
feet, begins to let himself down by the rope at his companion’s waist, 
relieved at the same time of one half his weight by B, who is sup- 
porting him by the other rope. Sometimes, when a deeper descent 
is made, and ledges do not present themselves, a longer rope is employ- 
ed, and climbers are let down one by one by their companions, to 
places where their usual system of climbing in pairs is available. 

Yet with all their skill, no season passes over without the destruction 
of some of these men, and there is scarcely a portion of rock of any 
extent which has not some mournful tale attached to it. 

The only weapon, they use in capturing the birds, is a clumsily made 
rod of thirteen or fourteen feet in length, with a noose of horse hair, 
stiffened at its junction to the wood, with slips of quill; this is cauti- 
ously thrust forward until it encircles the head of the victim, and then 
rapidly and unceremoniously withdrawn with its struggling burden. 
This is the most destructive and common method, and is used against 
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the Gannet, Fulmar, Guillemot, and Razor Bill, the numbers of which 
destroyed by it, are almost incredible. 

The Gannets are entirely confined to Borera, and nestle on the shelves 
of its tremendous precipices, at all elevations, and in immense numbers ; 
the fowling rod is employed for their capture, and the more hazardous 
expedient of visiting the rocks at night, and securing the bird who acts 
as sentinel: if this be accomplished, an abundant capture ensues, as 
the others, relying upon him, are easily taken from their nests as they 
sleep. 

The Fulmar is infinitely the most esteemed fowl the Kildeans have, 
affording, in itself, one great component part of their food; in the sin- 
gle, large, brittle, white egg it lays, a delicate and nutritive animal sub- 
stance, superior to the egg of any other sea bird; and in its young, 
another branch of their food in very high esteem. When captured 
this bird ejects from its nostrils a considerable quantity of amber- 
coloured oil, much valued by the inhabitants for the cure of rheuma- 
tism applied externally, and for almost all the ‘ills that flesh is heir to,” 
taken internally. The young birds afford this in greatest abundance, 
and what they eject is received on capture into a wooden bowl, and 
carefully preserved. The food of the Fulmar seems still unascertained ; 
the stomach of one or two which I opened, contained a small quantity 
of sorrel and oily animal substance, too much decomposed to ascertain 
its nature. From the heavy, inactive flight of the bird, I should imagine 
its prey cannot, generally speaking, be of a very active description ; 
and I am almost inclined to think, from the pulpy nature of the con- 
tents of the stomach of those I opened, that molluscous animals floating 
near the surface of the sea, may not improbably be the food of this 
Genus, and that the sorrel, almost always found in their throats and 
stomachs, may be used by them to assist in the digestion, by correcting 
some particular quality of this kind of food, which seems to render 
animals of this description unacceptable to other sea fowl. May we not 
fairly suppose, that the oily secretion possessed by them is owing, in some 
measure, to a particular kind of food ; and without saying any thing of 
the rather absurd opinion of its feeding on whale’s blubber, is it not 
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probable that whatever its food be, it is something with which we are 
not unacquainted. ‘The only places where the Fulmar breeds in Great 
Britain, are, here in immense numbers, and a few on the South Isles of 
Barra, in the outer Hebrides. They make no nest, but place their egg 
on the rich vegetation of the narrow shelves on the higher parts of the 
rocks. 

In capturing the Guillemot, very little skill is required. The stupi- 
dity they evince is almost incredible, scarcely stirring from the ledges 
they sit on till the climber, in his descent, has displaced them to gain 
footroom for himself; and when the fatal noose approaches, making 
no more active exertions to avoid its embrace than by shuffling to the 
extremest part of the ledge, and endeavouring to catch it in their 
bills. 

On the first coming of the Guillemots in March, they sometimes 
catch immense quantities by the following contrivance :—A short time 
before dusk, a fowler clambers into some sheltered nook, which he 
knows to be a favourite resort of these birds, and having provided him- 
self with a dead bird, or the stuffed skin of one, he displays its white 
breast before him: on the return of the birds from the sea, they perceive 
this, and imagining it, I suppose, to be a companion, who has already 
comfortably settled himself for the evening, come pouring in, in myri- 
ads, to keep him company. The fowler has then only to take them, 
one by one, from beside him, and quietly twist their necks. 

Puffins are in exceeding abundance ; they seem like a dense flock of 
midges as they skim noiselessly by, and, on the south side of Borera, 
where they chiefly dwell, sit in such close masses on the rocks and 
stones projecting from the grassy slope, that we often knocked two or 
three at a time from their seats, which rolled away down the hill, with 
the stones we had hurled at them, apparently killed, but generally un- 
deceived us, by taking wing, and skimming merrily on again. The in- 
habitants assured us if the feathers be plucked from a live Puffin, and 
only just sufficient left in his wing to allow him to fly with, his next 
plumage will be white; they endeavoured to point out one of these 
birds, a few of which are about the islands, but without success. 
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In company with the Puffin, the Manx Petrel associates himself, but 
is so scarce, that although we devoted a day to it, and were assisted by 
half the population, we only found two nests. These were in somewhat 
larger and more intricate holes than the Puffin usually makes, and dis- 
played rather more appearance of a nest, being composed of half a hat-full 
of dry grass, and contained one white egg each, and a supply of fresh 
sorrel leaves. The quantity of oil is not so abundant asin the Fulmar, 
and the bird is of a more slim and elegant make. I was rejoiced to find 
Mr. Bewrcx’s figure which was taken from a badly-stuffed specimen, 
exceedingly good.* 

The Stormy Petrel breeds in small numbers among the rocks and 
huge stones about the east of Soa; it comes forth at night and 
amuses itself all day by singing in its hole, in a harsh note, like a Star- 
ling’s; it lays an oval white egg, exceedingly brittle, as large as a Black- 
bird’s.t 

The remaining animal produce of St. Kilda consists of about 20 small 
ponies, employed to bring the turf which they use as firing, from the 
hills ; some kyloes, whose milk, with that of the sheep, they manufac- 
ture into excellent cheeses ; and a quantity of wild-looking sheep ; 
small, like the other quadrupeds, in size, but affording most delicious 
mutton. On Borera, they are often striped and mottled in a curious 
manner, and long in the leg, giving one very much the idea of reverg- 
ing to a state of nature. Dogs conclude the list. ‘They equal the 


*In an expedition to the Shetland Islands this summer (1832), I find that the Shear- 
water is comparatively abundant there, and in high esteem as an article of food; one of 
our party procured nearly a dozen eggs in the north of Unst. 

+ In some parts of Zetland this bird breeds in great numbers ; on two islands, Oxnay and 
Papa, in the Bay of Scalloway, particularly. The former of these I visited on the 15th 
of June, 1832, and, by turning over the large cobble stones (as big and bigger than a man’s 
head) till I came to the earth, a yard below, I caught, I dare say, two dozen of these little 
fellows; they did not seem to have commenced breeding, as, though I saw the cavities of 
last year’s nests, I did not get an egg. They are so weak in the leg that they cannot stand, 
and shuffle along on the whole length of the leg, most awkwardly. From the same. cause 
they cannot rise from a level surface, but must have a tuft of sod, or stone to rise from. - 
The fishermen sometimes amuse themselves by pouring buckets of boiling water among 
the large stones, which sends them forth in great consternation. 
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human population in number, and are a most mongrel set: it has been 
stated they assist in the capture of Puffins and subterranean fowl, but 
I have reason to think this a mistake. From the steep nature of their 
shores they have seldom seals, and never any otters. 

Agriculture is not much attended to; a small quantity of excellent 
barley grows near the village, the different properties being divided by 
rows of stones, as big as a man’s fist. A few potatoes are likewise 
raised, but nothing more. 

Except from the rocks, fishing is not pursued, for they have only one 
very clumsy boat, and manage it miserably ; so in fact, fowling is their 
only occupation. 

The birds, which we observed on St. Kilda, are as follows :— 


Goshawk, Falco palumbarius. Stormy Petrel, Porcellaria pelagica. 
Starling, Sturnus vulgaris. Fork-tailed Petrel, Porcellaria Leachii. 
Common Wren, Troglodytes europaeus. Scarf or Cormorant, Carbo cormaranus. 
Oyster Catcher, Hematopus ostralegus. Gannet or Solan Goose, Sula alba. 
Kittiwake Gull, Larus tridacéylus. Guillemot, Uria Troile. 

Great Black-backed Gull, Larus marinus. Black Guillemot, Uria grylle. 

Herring Gull, Larus argentatus. Puffin, Mormon fratercula. 

Fulmar Petrel, Procellaria glacialis. Razor-bill, Alea torda. 

Manx Petrel, Procellaria anglorum, Temm. | Great Auk, Alea impennis. 


In conclusion—with regard to the scenery of this group of islands, 
it is so decidedly unlike any thing else 1 have seen, that I scarcely know 
how to venture on the description, and should have been almost tempted 
to omit it, but that it constitutes their most decided and wonderful pe- 
culiarity. To convey in writing, any idea of size, requires some similar 
known object to refer and compare with that under description, and the 
nearer the two resemble each other, the more correct is the impression 
likely to be which is formed from that description. I have seen much 
very fine rock scenery, but never any thing so vast and imposing as to 
serve even to ground a notion of St. Kilda on, and, for my own part, 
I know no rocks which it would not be absolutely ridiculous to select 
for the purpose of comparison. 

I have said the Islands St. Kilda and Borera rise from the sea perpen- 
dicularly, nearly on every side, and that they each in some places pre- 
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sent to the eye an unbroken precipice of nearly 1400 feet in height. 
If it be remembered that Arthur’s Seat, near Edinburgh, standing on 
an uneven surface, and presenting no precipitous boldness of outline, 
is far from being an insignificant object, yet is only about 800 feet in ele- 
vation; let it be conceived, how imposing a mass must be presented by 
an island in the open sea, rising almost perpendicularly in gigantic gran- 
deur to a height so much greater, with no other speck of earth to rest 
the eye on, or interfere with the vastness and independence of these 
tremendous rocks. Nothing can be more interesting, or more instruc- 
tive and ennobling, to the mind of man, than the contemplation of the 
works of his Maker, which are daily before us, but when scenes of such 
immensity and grandeur present themselves, that even imagination has 
not pictured them, the soul must indeed be unsubdued which does not 
bow with admiration and awe. It would be difficult to explain the feel- 
ing that predominates in the mind in the contemplation of such a scene, 
but one of conscious insignificance and littleness must arise, when human 
beings are suspended and crawling among these cliffs, and our faculties 
are scarcely able to distinguish their diminished forms in the chaos of 
rocks which surrounds them. 

Whatever I might say on the subject, however, cannot convey an ade- 
quate idea of the rocks of St. Kilda; but if in laying before the Natural 
History Society so imperfect a description of this most unknown part 
of the British dominions, I am the means of inducing others to visit 
these islands, with a portion of the satisfaction I experienced in doing 
so, it will be matter of sincere pleasure to me, and tend to convince me 
that even this brief notice has not been in vain. 
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No. VIII.—Nuzrerarive of the Sincinc or Preston Grance ENGINE 
Pir, from the Surface to the Great Seam, Seventy Fathoms, situate in 
the Parish of Preston Pans, near Edinburgh. By Mr. Marruias 
Duyn. 


Reap, Fesruary 20, 1832. 


Iy order to illustrate by example the incalculable advantages of stop- 
ping backwater in the sinking of deep mines, and also for the purpose 
of exhibiting in a plain and practical point of view the arrangement of 
the shaft, and the mode of applying engine power, I submit to the 
Natural History Society of this town the following Narrative of the win- 
ning of Preston Grange Colliery, executed under my direction, and in 
the success of which I am greatly interested. 

The system of tubbing back the water found in sinkings, although 
familiarly known to the professional gentlemen of this neighbourhood, 
where it is so extensively practised, has nevertheless extended itself in 
a very small degree to other districts, and has never, until the present 
instance, been adopted in Scotland. 

In Ireland I also applied it, for the first time, in the sinking of one of 
the Castle Comer Pits, in the county of Kilkenny, where a plank tubbing 
of 10 fathoms long, supported by inside cribs, accomplished the win- 
ning of a tract of Coal, without that method unattainable. 

By the invention of this principle, and the improvement of the steam 
engine, the deepest and most valuable collieries in this neighbourhood 
have been brought into work, and which had the effect of nullifying a 
previously attempted monopoly of the coal district. 

In August, 1830, I laid before the Society of Arts, Edinburgh, a 
description of this then unfinished work, as it was only completed to 
the bottom of the second tub, with a view of establishing a claim to 
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one or other of their premiums, and have received from the Secretary 
following ‘Testimonials :— 


SOCIETY OF ARTS. 
Edinburgh, Feb. 17, 1831. 
Sir, 

The Report of the Committee on your Cast-Iron Tubbing, was given in, and 
read last night. The Report was approved of, and I was instructed to transmit a copy of 
it to you, which I annex ; and am 

Sir, 
Your most obedient Servant, 
JAMES TOD, Secretary. 


Marruias Dunn, Esq., Preston Grange, Tranent. 


Copy of a Report on Mr. Duny’s Cast fron Tubbing. By Messrs. STEVENSON, GRIEVE 
and BALD. 
Read, February 16, 1831. 
Edinburgh, December 20, 1830. 

I have examined the Drawing, and read the Description of Cast Iron Tubbing, used at 
Preston Grange Pit, by Marru1as Dunn, Esq., and having been down the Engine Pit, I 
found it executed in a very complete and business-like style, and quite effectual in keeping 
back the water, and preventing it descending the shaft. And so far as I know, this kind of 
Segment Cast Iron Tubbing has never been applied in any colliery in Scotland, until in this 


instance, although itis much practised at Newcastle. 
(Signed) ROBT. BALD. 


Midfield, Dec. 25, 1831. 
Ihave turned my attention to the method of keeping back water in the pits at Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, and find the Cribbing and Cast Iron Segment Tubs, used by Marruras Dunn, 
Esq., at his sinking on Preston Grange Estate, to be done in the same substantial manner ; 
and do not know of any tubbing being put in, in so secure a manner, as yet, in any of the 


pits in Scotland. 
(Signed) GEORGE GRIEVE. 


Chambers, 84, George Street, Jan. 13, 1831. 
_ Ihave perused the accompanying Description by Mr. Duny, and examined the Drawing 
of his method of tubbing or lining the shaft of the mine he is sinking at Preston Grange ; 
having also seen something of the operation on the spot, and read the Reports by Messrs: 


’ 
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Bap and Grieve on this subject, I agree in opinion with those gentlemen, who, from 
their professional department, are so well qualified to judge of this branch of engineering. 

Recollecting, however, of having seen a somewhat similar operation in progress near 
Glasgow, by a Mr. Nimmo, I believe, it occurs to me, that as this must be well known to 
Mr. Baxp, it would therefore be obliging and useful to the Society of Arts, if he would 
give some brief account of that operation, along with the Report of this Committee. 


(Signed) ROBERT STEVENSON. 


The addendum by Mr. Batp regarding the Tubbiug used by Mr. Nimmo, need not be 
here copied, as it appears to be of a different kind, and for a different purpose. 


J. T., Sec. 


The chief object of the present speculation was the Preston Grange 
Great Seam, varying from 7 to 9 feet in thickness, and dipping in a 
direction nearly west from the old crop workings towards the Harbour 
of Morrison’s Haven, within 150 yards of which the present winning 
has been effected.* 

The upper part of the colliery was won in ancient times by a day 
level drift,t which commenced at high water of the Frith of Forth, and 
cut the great seam 14 fathoms below the surface, at the distance of 
500 yards. 

Not only the Great Seam, but several under seams, commanded by 
this level, were wrought away, until the failure of the level, and a va- 
riety of other adverse causes, induced the abandonment of the colliery, 
in the year 1746; and, although the antient level still discharges about 
200 gallons of water per minute, it is well understood that a considerable 
altitude remains stagnant in the old workings. 

The old people projected a winning near to the present one, and sup- 
posed the Coal to lie there at the depth of 50 fathoms, but the uncertainty 
of that conclusion, the difficulties to be anticipated in sinking, and, above 
all, the probability of the water from this and other adjoining wastes 
being communicated by the fissures of the Stone and Coal, which, in 
the opinion of most professional persons who had examined the pro- 
perty, was extremely probable, had hitherto deterred any one from at- 
tempting it. 


* See Plate iv. + See Plate iv. 
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The metals, in the upper part of the district, and where bending in 
undulating lines over the ridges of the country, are, indeed, very open ; 
they seem, as it were, broken and disjointed, and, of course, pass water 
through for remarkable distances, but towards the bottom of the basin, 
and wherein is situate Preston Grange Pit, the stratification assumes a 
different feature, lying apparently regular, and being for the most part 
close and impervious to water. 

Depending, therefore, upon the principle of beating the water in de- 
tail, by the application of tubbing, and trusting, also, to the chance of 
meeting with suitable strata wherein to place it, we commenced the 
winning of Preston Grange Pit, in January, 1829, upon the following 
scale of preparation :— 

1. The Main Shaft to be 10 feet diameter ; 43 was to be bratticed off 
for the engine pumps, leaving 5% for the Coal Shaft. 

2. Pumps varying from 12 to 13 inches, according to their position in 
the shaft. 

3. The Pumping Engine Cylinder, double powered, and high pressure, 
26 inches diameter (about 60 horse power), with a stroke of 7 feet, and 
furnished with 3 boilers, each 20 feet long and 6 feet diameter ; equal, 
in short, to command 400 gallons of water per minute. 

4. A Winding Engine, 20 horse power, also high pressure, to work 
with flat ropes, and provided with a temporary Pumping Beam, until 
the Main Engine should be gotten ready for work. 

5. Crabs, Gin, 5-fold Ropes, and Sheaves, and other apparatus for 
hanging the Pumps, were provided in the most approved and substantial 
manner. 

Before proceeding with the narrative, I may, perhaps, be allowed to 
glance at the origin and improvements which have terminated in the 
present system of tubbing, or the stopping back of water. The earliest 
application, and from which the name of tubbing seems to have been 
derived, was the spiking of 23 or 3 inch planks (properly dressed to the 
sweep of the pit) on to cribs of 6 or 8 inches square, placed at intervals 


“* By brattice is meant an air-tight wooden partition from the top to the bottom of the 
shaft, 
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of 2 or 3 feet. This species of tubbing answered well enough for the 
very top of the pit, but, where considerable pressure was expected, it 
was necessary to support such planking by an internal tier of cribs, 
ranging, according to circumstances, at from 6 to 20 inches from each 
other and covered in front by a facing of deal. 

With this, description of tubbing was effected the winning of Heb- 
burn, Jarrow, South Shields, and other collieries, in this neighbourhood, 
about and since the year 1790, in which collieries some of the tubs are 
sustaining water under a pressure of 40 fathoms, or 100lb. per square 
inch. 

The first cast-iron tubbing was introduced by the late Mr. Baryes, 
at the King Pit, Walker Colliery, about the year 1795, but at that time, 
and for several years afterwards, it consisted of entire circles the full 
size of the shaft; and, however useful it might be in passing through 
sands, &c., near the surface, it could not be applied in the main body 
of the shaft, after the pumps and other engine furniture became ne- 
cessary. 

The first instance of the application of cast-iron tubbing, by forming 
it into convenient segments, was in the winning of Percy Main Colliery, 
in 1796-7, under the direction of Mr. Buppus, to whose scientific and 
professional exertions this mining district is indebted for so many of its 
greatest improvements. At this period, the flanches were bolted to- 
gether, and projected towards the centre of the pit, requiring inside 
cribs and planking in front, as, with the plank tubbing, the expense 
and inconvenience of this plan, very soon brought into use crib upon 
crib. 

Crib tubbing consisted of solid segments of oak or elm wood, 8 or 9 
inches square, piled upon each other, the joints containing 2 inch deal, 
wherein to effect a water-tight wedging. ‘This species of tubbing was 
much esteemed about the year 1806. 

Cast-iron tubbing, according to the present improvement, with flanches 
projecting outward, and put together without screw-bolt, was first intro- 
duced in the winning of Howdon Pit in the year 1804—5, and has con- 
tinued ever since to be universally adopted. 
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But to resume.—No sooner had the sinking reached the depth of 7 
fathoms, than a feeder of water was met with of 200 gallons per minute, 
and as it was found to deliver itself at the surface level, preparations 
were made to dispose of it in the following manner. 

A ledge of water-tight Stone being made perfectly smooth and level, 
the laying of the wedging crib (intended as the foundation of the tub) 
was commenced, consisting of segments of oak timber, 9 inches broad 
and 8 inches thick, every joint of which was lined with half-inch deal, 
for the purpose of wedging. When properly adjusted, these cribs were 
wedged both behind and at the joints as tight as possible, after which 
the tub segments commenced building, each segment being 4 feet long, 
2 feet high, and scarcely % inch thick, having flanches of 3 inches pro- 
jecting outwards from each end and side of the segment, the space be- 
tween each joint being also filled with slit deal like the wedging cribs. 

As the building of the tub proceeded, the joznts being arranged off 
and on, the space behind was closely packed with wood or stone, and 
the top was surmounted with 8 feet of walling; every joint was then 
wedged so long as any leakage remained, when the water which had 
before forsaken the neighbouring wells, returned, and discharged itself 
at the surface. 

The sinking was then resumed without difficulty, till, at the depth of 
22 fathoms from the surface, the shaft intersected the fissure of a trouble, 
which gave out a new feeder of water, consisting of 300 gallons per minute, 
and it was not until the pit had reached the depth of 28 fathoms, that 
a suitable solid Stone could be selected whereon to found the wedging 
cribs, for two were in this case judged prudent, and which were finished 
after the manner before described.* 

The length of this tub was required to be 6} fathoms; for, having 
ascertained that this water also rose to the surface level, it became ne- 
cessary either to join it to the upper tub, or to terminate it at some 
intermediate water-tight rock, which latter mode was adopted as a sav- 
ing of expense. 

When the necessary quantum of segments had been built, a pair of 

* See Plate IV. Fig. 2. 
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wedging cribs were affixed at the top of the tub, and made water-tight by 
wedging the space between the back part of the cribs and the solid rock ; 
the whole fabric being kept firmly down by a range of strong stays against 
the overhanging brow. In order to collect the straggling drippings of wa- 
ter, and keep it from falling upon the sinkers, rings, or spiral excavations, 
a few inches deep, were cut around the shaft, from whence it is con- 
veyed, in boxes, downwards. 

As the pressure upon this tub was considerably greater than the for- 
mer, the segments were prepared half inch thick, and found to be ade- 
quately strong, for the tub when completed gave out scarcely any 
leakage. The sinking was then carried on with little interruption till it 
reached the depth of 36 fathoms, the pumps being also progressively 
lowered down, when a third tub, of 4 fathoms long, was required to 
shut off a similar feeder of water to the last mentioned. 

Up to this period the column of pumps had been hung on ropes, 
strengthened by the application of five-fold sheaves, but it now became 
desirable to establish them as a fixed set, 31 fathoms long, especially as 
a seam of Coal, 2 feet thick, passing through the shaft at that place, of- 
fered facilities for getting room made. 

The Coal and Stone were, therefore, excavated for the reception of 
beams of timber, strong enough to bear the column (about 40 tons), to 
which was attached a cistern, for receiving the waste water of the shaft, 
as also that of the intended lower set; and, in order to equalize the 
working of the engine,* this, hétherto common, sucking pump was, by 
the application of a separate working barrel, converted into a forcing 
set, with iron rods, contrived to bestride the said working barrel, so 
as to bring the lower column of pumps directly underneath the main 
spear of the engine. 

Owing to the fixed arrangements of engine shaft, the clack door of 
this forcing set was found to project so near to the side of the pit as to 
obstruct the necessary handling of that part of the pumping apparatus ; 
it therefore became necessary in the construction of the second tub, to 


* The beam at one motion raises the water up the forcing set to the surface, and, by the 
other, the two lower sets deliver into their respective cisterns. 
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insert a casting, to occupy the space of. four segments, viz. :—8 feet long 
by 4 feet high, containing an egg-shaped bulb, 5 feet by 3 feet, projecting 
outwards, wherein a man might station himself to change the clack,* 
the flanches at each end of this being contrived so as to break 
the joints all around the pit. Considerable apprehension was entertained 
of this tub standing good against the extreme pressure which was in 
this case laid upon the point of junction of the two sweeps. In the 
first place the common pressure upon every square inch of the bulb 
was 86lb. per inch, but the aggregate pressure upon the bulb 5 
feet by 3, 65 tons devolved upon that part where the two sweeps met. 
No sooner was all finished and the water had acquired nearly its full 
pressure, then the mouth of this bulb began to shew symptoms of weak- 
ness by a crack of 12 inches in length. ‘The pressure was immediately 
eased, and no time lost in preparing four inside segments of cast iron, 
8 inches broad and 2 inches deep, fitted accurately to the sweep of the 
orifice of the bulb, which, being keyed closely up, completely answered 
the purpose of strengthening every thing equal to the required pressure. 
The second column of pumps now became the hanging set, and the 
sinking proceeded to the depth of 44 fathoms, where 42 fathoms of tub 
were again required to get rid of water to the extent of 350 gallons per 
minute. The segments of this tub were increased in thickness to § and 3, 
with deeper flanches. The top and bottom wedging cribs were proceeded 
with in the same manner as before described, but the job was rendered 
difficult of completion owing to a considerable mixture of carbonic acid 
gas being contained in the water, which affected the eye-sight of the 
sinkers, and so operated against the tightening of the tub that at one 
time it was feared air pipes would have been necessary from hence 
to the surface to complete the safety of the pit. 

As all these waters have their origin on the surface, and as they rise 
considerably above the level of the shaft, I calculate the pressure upon 
this last-mentioned tub at 310 feet perpendicular, or 133lb. upon every 
square inch of its surface; and as the outside surface of that tub con- 
tains 768 square feet, it is therefore sustaining a pressure of 6313 tons. 

* See Plate IV. Fig. 2. 
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Little or no more water was met with below here during the sinking, 
but at the depth of 55 fathoms a second column of pumps was converted 
into another fixed set, and the third column attached in its turn as the 
sinking set. 

On the 1st of December, 1831, nearly two years after the commence- 
ment of the undertaking, the Coal was passed through at the depth of 70 
fathoms, at which period, and ever since, the total water does not ex- 
ceed 50 gallons per minute, or one-eighth part of the engine’s power. 


TABLE OF THE DIFFERENT TUBS AND THEIR EFFECTS. 


| Quantity 0 Bottom of) 
Weight per Seg-| Weight |Faths. in| Water per} Tub, 
ment. per Fath.) Length. | Minute |depth from 
stopped. | Surface. 
cwt. qr. Ib. cwt. is galls, Saths. a 
Rubs wuescenetsescssese oD 48 8 200 9 
aD IELONs ease screcosescass PRS W) 60 63 300 28 
SUD itiOsressssscesesesesae 2:3 0 66 4 300 36 
ADD ittOsersesessees sesso Bye den) 80 41 350 44 
Total, 23 | 1150 


SECTIONS OF GREAT SEAM. 


Sp. gravity. Ft. In. Ft. In 
1-26 Coal, called Splint, ........cssccssceseesseeees 2 AO Preece: 3 0 
Slaty Band, :....1..ccsscsesesscesnas seeee osaee OB avyteceses 0 5 

1:27 Coal, called Cherry,.....csco0 essososeessere Tero HOV MOS eee By 
1-44 Parrott, or Gas Coal, .....ccccssseccsceceeece On gicaiimesser. 0 9 
Coal, 200d, ..sccccorcrsssssccasscccsresces ons ORE StMaaeseces OSS 

7 8 0 


Since the completion of the pit, the driftings have extended north, 
south, and east, about 80 yards each, the Coal rising about one in eight, 
but no symptoms appear of any leakage of water, although at this mo- 
ment the adjoining colliery of Walliford, distant less than a mile, is 
drowned up, and the water standing 80 fathoms above the level of the 
Coal. The colliery seems, therefore, secure from the irruption of any 
of the waters before-mentioned, except one or other of the following 
causes should, by possibility, occur. 
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1. In case of cutting through Dykes, the troubled Stone is not un- 
frequently found to convey water. 

2. If so large a proportion of Coal should be wrought away as to 
bring on a Creep, or Thurst, and thereby break the stratification be- 
tween the part tubbed-off and the Coal. 

3 The working away of the mine so near to the old colliery, as to 
enable the water to filter through the Stone or Coal. 

Although a principal working will be carried on under the Frith of 
Forth, I am under no apprehension on that head, for although so near, 
and where the stratification is laid bare along the sea-shore, we have 
never had the least leakage of sea-water. 

As the colliery is intersected by a Whin Dyke, of from 15 to 20 
yards wide, running within 200 yards of the shaft, and through which 
the north levels are intended to be carried, that question will, in due 
time, be solved, as well as the state in which this Dyke exists so far be- 
low the surface. 

In conclusion, I beg to state that I intend, at my earliest convenience, 
to present the Society with the result of my observations upon this part 
of the Coal-field of East Lothian, which seems replete with interesting 
matter. 


Since this paper was read before the Natural History Society, I have 
had the honour of receiving (on the 20th June) from Sir Tuos. Dick 
Lauper, Bart.), the Chairman of the Edinburgh Society of Arts, their 
first Silver Medals. 


} 
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No. [X.—On the Lepidodendron Harcourtii. By Henry Wituam, Esq., 
F. G.S., &c. 


Reap, Marcu 19, 1832. 


Iw the month of J anuary, 1832, Mr. Puriuips, of York, having sent me a 
fragment of a Lepidodendron, which had been presented to him by the 
Rev. C. G. V. Vernon Harcourt, rector of Rothbury, whose zeal 
and activity have induced me to take the liberty of naming this fossil 
plant after him, I felt anxious, by means of slicing the stem, to ob- 
tain an insight into its internal structure. I had so repeatedly ex- 
amined the stems of vascular cryptogamic plants without detecting 
any traces of organization, that I cannot refrain from mentioning the 
delight which I experienced when I observed a structure so perfect. 

I am the more gratified as it affords me an opportunity of corroborat- 
ing the opinion of so distinguished a fossil botanist as Mr. A. Bronen- 
rart, although founded solely upon the external markings of the 
peculiar plants. 

To ascertain the correctness of his views, it became necessary for me 
to examine into the internal structure of recent Lycopodiaceous plants, 
of which, however, I have only obtained specimens of a single species. 
In so far as I have discovered, the structure of this species is analogous, 
in most respects, to that of the stem presented to me by Mr. Puruuips. 

The specimens of this plant which I have seen, consist of subcylin- 
drical or slightly compressed dichotomous stems. The surface is cover- 
ed by a thick envelope of carbonaceous matter, presenting indistinct 
spiral protuberances, and beneath which are observed numerous small 
papille of an elliptical form, higher than broad, and very regularly ar- 
ranged in spiral series. Fig. 1. Plate V. represents a portion of one of 
the stems, with some of the carbonaceous envelope remaining. 

Viewed in relation to its structure, the stem presents a central axis, 
which may be seen in the transverse section, Fig. 1. a. Pl. VI., and in 
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the longitudinal section, Fig. 2. Pl. V., in the latter of which it is en- 
tirely filled by calcareous spar, and a tube of carbonaceous matter. This 
axis consists of a central portion, which in the transverse section, pre- 
sents rather an irregular cellular texture, around which is a layer of 
cellular tissue, of large irregular polygonal cells, and lastly, a layer with 
very small meshes. These appearances are seen in Fig. 2, a, 6; Figs. 
4 and 5, Pl. VI. In Fig. 2, a, the central part of the axis is destroyed. 

From the central column or axis, emanate on all sides cylindrical 
bodies, consisting of cellular tissue, with central fasciculi of vessels. 
They proceed obliquely upwards and outwards, as is seen in Fig. 2, 8, 8, 
Pl. V., and terminate in the papillary eminences of the surface of the 
stem. They are seen cut obliquely, in the transverse section of the 
stem, Fig. 3, Pl. V. where they constitute the white oblong markings 
dispersed in the brown parenchymatous substance. 

Fig. 4, Pl. V. represents a longitudinal section of the stem, in which 
these bodies are seen, as regularly arranged as the papilla of the sur- 
face, to which they proceed. 

These processes, from the central axis or pith, are embedded in cel- 
lular tissue, constituting the great mass of the stem. In the transverse 
section of the stem, it presents the appearance of pretty regular meshes, 
assuming more or less of a polygonal form, as seen in Fig. 5, 8, Pl. V. 
The cellular tissue is more condensed towards the surface of the stem, as 
is represented at ¢ of the same figure, which, also shews at a, the appear- 
ance of one of the processes, in which the cellular substance and vessels 
~ have been thrust aside, and the cavity filled by calcareous Spar. 

The meshes of the general mass of cellular tissue are somewhat elon- 
gated in the longitudinal direction of the stem, but present the same 
general appearance as may be seen in Fig. 7, Pl. V., in which there is 
also one of the processes partially filled by calcareous spar. 

The cellular and vascular nature of these processes is pretty distinctly 
seen in a transverse section of one of them, Fig. 6, Pl. VI., which, though 
considerably altered, shews the appearance of vessels in the centre, and 
cellular tissue in the other parts (in the surrounding parts the regular 
texture of the parenchyma is altered). The oblique section, Fig. 7, 
Pl. VI. shews one of these processes near its insertion into the leaf, an 
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bears a considerable resemblance to one of Lycopodium clavatum, Fig. 
9, Pl. V. Fig. 6, Pl. V. represents an oblique section in which the 
meshes are more entire than usual. 

From certain indications presented by some of the transverse sec- 
tions of the stem, it would seem that bundles of vessels exist round 
the axis or pith, as seen in Fig. 4, a, a, and Fig 2, e, Pl. VI. 

The above is the ordinary structure of the stems as usually observed 
in specimens ; but in a stem of somewhat greater diameter, of which a 
transverse section is represented by Fig. 1, Pl. VI. (much altered), the 
cellular or parenchymatous tissue is, at the surface of the stem, sur- 
rounded by a very thin layer of tissue which assumes a remarkable de- 
gree of regularity, b b. It is seen magnified in Fig 2, d d, which is a 
portion of a transverse section including the pith, 6 d., and the other 
parts to the surface. Fig. 3 shews it more highly magnified. The tis- 
sue of this superficial layer has a remarkable resemblance to that of the 
conifer, the cellules being arranged in parallel series, and of a form 
approaching to the hexagonal, but without indications of medullary 
rays. In this more regular portion of the cellular tissue circular vacu- 
ities are observed, which are probably vasa propria, 

The Lepidodendra are generally supposed to be Lycopodia, or plants 
allied to them, and there is nothing in the structure of the present 
species that might tend to invalidate the opinion A transverse section 
of Lycopodium clavatum is represented by Fig. 8, Pl. V., but as I have 
had no opportunity of examining the structure of any large recent spe- 
cies, and as no figures of such exist, it does not become me to institute 
any comparison. Whatever light may be thrown on the nature of the 
Lepidodendron by the anatomy of the present species, I must leave to 
others better qualified than myself to point out ; but, I trust, the figures 
which I have given, will be useful for comparison, should other species 
occur, in which the structure may be found to have remained. This 
much is certain, that the plant here described, evidently belongs to the 
vascular cryptogamic class, and that in its structure there is nothing to 
invalidate the opinion derived from the external configuration of the 
Lepidodendra, that they are Lycopodiaciz. 
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No. X.—A Descriptive CaraLocuer of the recent Zoopuytes found on 
the Coast of North Durham. By Grorce Jounston, M.D., Fellow 
of the Royal College of Surgeons, Edinburgh. 


Reap, Aprit 16, 1832. 


“ Mihi firme persuadeo, eum, qui plantas marinas et insecta marina perscrutari velit, magna perfusum 
iri voluptate: est enim hic novus Microcosmus, cujus incole parum innotuerunt, sed qui propter pro- 
ptios propagandi modos, ritus, economiam, aliasque qualitates, attentione Nature Venatoris sunt 
dignissimi; Ea tamen voluptas non caret incommodis, quia per difficile est, piscatores docere, (licet laute 
remunerentur) quomodo conservare capta inventa possint, quazcumque in foro vendere nequeunt.” 

Basterus. 


‘Tue following Paper embraces an account of such Zoophytes as I have 
found in Berwick Bay, a portion of our coast about twenty five miles 
in extent, bounded by Holy Island on the south, and on the north by 
the bold promontory of St. Abbs’ Head. ‘The town of Berwick is 
situated almost exactly midway between these points, so that my posi- 
tion is very favourable for the investigation of the natural productions 
of the intermediate shores ; and I should not have presumed to lay this 
Catalogue before the Natural History Society of Northumberland, did 
I not feel assured that it will be found to contain, not probably a com- 
plete, yet such a full list of their Zoophytes as will suffice to convey an 
accurate view of their number and variety; and may be of service to 
any one who shall in future attempt to illustrate their distribution on 
the shores of Britain. 

The descriptions of the species have been invariably made from the 
specimens before me, and in almost every instance without previous re- 
ference to the descriptions of others; a circumstance which I have 
thought it proper to mention, because it may enhance the value of a 
Jocal catalogue to know to what extent it may be relied on as affording 
data to determine how far peculiar situations affect the appearances 
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of species. Several of the descriptions are accompanied with figures, 
which, in general, illustrate Zoophytes either hitherto imperfectly 
figured, or not at all. For these figures I would bespeak the indul- 
gence of the Society. They are the work of a lady very little prac- 
tised in the art of etching, and whose domestic duties afford little 
leisure for improvement in it, but who willingly took up the graver 
when she found she could aid the pursuits of an other, and add value to 
his labours. ‘They are intended for the eye of the naturalist only, and, 
to adopt the words of Mr. Montacu on a similar occasion, ‘if the 
representations are correct outlines of the objects, the design is ac- 
complished ; and, we trust, science will be considered as having 
reaped more advantage from such, than from highly-finished engray- 
ings devoid of correctness and character.” 
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CATALOGUE. 


Class) ZOOPHYTA. 


(ZOOPHYTES POLYPES, CUVIER.) 


Zoophytes are defined by Dr. Johnson to be “substances which partake of the nature 
both of vegetables and animals ;” a definition which, while it avoids all delineation of cha- 
racter, expresses an opinion that has been indeed entertained by several naturalists in re- 
lation to some of them, but which is doubtful in what manner soever restricted, and is often 
manifestly erroneous. And Lamarck, objecting to the name as calculated to foster this 
false hypothesis, has substituted for it that of Polypes, which had been previously used for 
the animalcules when considered separately from their corals, corallines, or polypidoms ; 
but the older name is still retained by many naturalists, and is in such familiar use that it 
cannot well be displaced by any other. Nor does it seem objectionable in any way, for 
Zoophyta may, surely, without violence to the derivation of the word, and with strict pro- 
priety in reference to the subjects it embraces, be applied to such animal productions as 
assume the form and semblance of plants; and the greater number of our corallines do this 
so palpably that they were uniformly arranged among vegetables, until the discoveries of 
PEYSONNEL, JuSsIEU, and more especially of Exxis, assigned them to the province and 
study of the Zoologist. In the following catalogue, therefore, I apply the term Zoophyta 
in the same sense, and with the same latitude, that it was used by Extxis and SoLanper, 
to designate a class of inarticulate animals, or compound animalcules, which possess only 
one external aperture, placed in the centre of an expansile disk encircled with tentacula, 
always unarmed with teeth or proboscis, and serving both the purposes of mouth and anus. 
They have no circulating system; no separate respiratory organ (for the tentacula fulfil 
this function); no brain or nervous cords ; no distinctions of sex ; their stomach is a simple 
bag, sometimes furnished with an intestine, but apparently never with biliary nor ccecal ap- 
pendages; and in only a few of them an ovarium has been detected. The class is not 
exactly the same as the Polypi of Lamarck, or the Zoophyta of FLEM1NG, for theirs do 
not embrace the Actiniz, or Sea-anemones; but it is exactly synonymous with the Po- 
lypes of Cuvier, which constitute the fourth class of his Zoophytes. This most illustrious 
naturalist has so far extended the signification of the latter term as to make it include 
the Meduse or Sea-jellies, the Echini or Sea-eggs, and even the intestinal worms,—which, 
we presume to think, cannot be justified either on the score of verbal accuracy, or of 


zoological or vulgar usage. 


Ord. 1. CARNOSA. 


Char. Animals separate, fleshy, naked, voluntarily fixed by their base, and capable of 
changing their position: mouth superior, in the centre of a disk encircled with tentacula. 


? 
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1. Acrinta. Body conoidal or cylindrical, adhering by a broad base; mouth terminal, 
dilatable, and retractile; tentacula numerous, surrounding uninterruptedly the oral 
disk. 

. Lucernaria. Body anomalous, adhering by a narrow stalk; mouth in the centre of an 


~ 


umbrellar expansion ; tentacula on the margin disposed in tufts, the apices tipped with a 
gland. 


Ord. 2. NATANTIA. 


Char. Polypes compound ; the common body or polypidom nomade, fleshy, strengthened 
with an internal inorganick cartilaginous or osseous axis. 

3. PENNATULA. Polypidom plume-like, naked beneath, pinnate above; the axis osseous. 
Pinne two-ranked, spreading, flattened, plaited, and polypiferous on the upper margin. 


Ord. 3. TUBULIFERA. 


Char. Polypes compound ; polypidom fixed, coriaceous, internally fibroso-gelatinous ; polype- 
cells subcutaneous. 

4, Loputarta. Polypidom with a coriaceous skin marked with stellated pores; interior 
perforated with longitudinal tubes terminating in polype-cells. Polypes entirely retrac- 
tile, with eight tentacula. 

5. Atcyontum. Polypidom with a sponge-like or fleshy skin ; interior irregularly cellular. 
Polypes in prominent cells, entirely retractile, with more than eight tentacula. 


Ord. 4. THECATA. 


Char. Polypidom plant-like, fixed, horny or calcareous, tubular, filled with a soft medulla 
connecting the polypes together. Polypes issuing from the ends of the branches, or placed 
in distinct cells. 

* Polypidom horny. 

6. TupuLartia. Polypidom simple or branched; the polypes proceeding from the end of 
the tubes, and crested with non-retractile filiform tentacula, circularly disposed. 

7. Coryne. Polypidom simple or branched, slender, the extremities of the branches swol- 
len, and armed with non-retractile tentacula, irregularly disposed. 

8. CampanuLariA. Polypidom simple or branched, slender, jointed. Polypes in bell- 
shaped cells supported on ringed or twisted footstalks. Ovaries vesicular. 

9. SerTuLARIA. Polypidom simple or branched, slender, jointed. Polypes in sessile promi- 
nent denticles or cells, disposed on the sides both of the stem and branches. Ovaries 
vesicular. 

10. PLumuLartiA. Polypidom branched, jointed; stem smooth; branchlets pinnate, celle- 
ferous; the cells sessile, disposed on one side. Ovaries vesicular. 

11. ANTENNULARIA. Polypidom simple or branched, jointed, clothed with hair-like branch- 
lets arranged in whorls; polype cells prominent, sessile, disposed in a single series along 
the branchlets. Ovaries vesicular. 
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12. Tuutarta. Polypidom branched, continuous ; stem naked of cells, which are depressed 
and disposed in two or more rows on the dichotomous branchlets. Ovaries vesicular. 
** Polypidom calcareous. 

13. Cerrarta. Polypidom slender, branched, jointed, celleferous throughout ; cells sessile, 

in rows, united or single. Ovaries vesicular. 


Ord. 5. CELLULIFERA. 


Char. Polypidom fixed, membranous or calcareous, without any central medulla ; polypes 
aggregate (not compound ), in distinct cells imperforate at the base. 
* Polypidom membranous. 
14. FLusrra. Polypidom leaf-like or encrusting; cells contiguous, arranged in regular 
rows, forming mat-like expansions. 
** Polypidom calcareous. 
15, Farcimta. Polypidom erect, dichotomously branched, constricted at distant intervals ; 
joints tubular; cells diverging from the axis, immersed. 
16. Cerierora. Polypidom of various forms, encrusting or erect; cells agglomerated, 
urceolate, the mouths exserted. 
17. Brrenicea. Polypidom crust-like, adherent throughout ; cells contiguous, oblique, ar- 
ranged in regular rows, the mouth at the distal extremity. 
18. Tusutipora. Polypidom branched or simple ; cells rising from the base, long, tubu- 
lar, cylindrical. 


Ord. 6. APOLYPA. 
Char. Polypidom destitute of polype cells or polypes. 
* Soft and fibrous. 
19. HaticuonpriA. Porous, spongy, of various forms; the fibrous skeleton strengthened 


by siliceous spicula. 
20. GrantiA. Porous, spongy, of various forms ; the fibrous skeleton strengthened by cal- 


careous spicula. 
** Hard and calcareous. 
21. Mirtepora. Irregular, dilated, calcareous throughout, the surface perforated with 
minute perpendicular pores scattered irregularly. 
22. Coratuina. Fixed, plant-like, very much branched, jointed, solid ; the axis continuous, 
corneous. 


I. Z. CARNOSA. 
1, ACTINIA. 


* Tentacula retractile. 
1. A. eguina, body conoidical liver-brown, or olivaceous, smooth ; tentacula numerous, 


9. 


a 


is 


it 
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nearly the colour of the body ; inner margin of the oral disk ornamented with a circle 
of azure-blue tubercles. 

A. equina, Linn. ; Flem. Brit. Anim. 497; Cuv. Reg. Anim. iii. 292. 

A. mesembryanthemum, Soland. Zooph. 4; Turt. Lin. iv. 104; Turt. Br. Faun. 131 ; 
Encyclop. Method. tab. 73, fig. 3, copied from Gertner. 

A. hemispherica, Pen. Brit. Zool. iv. 104. 

A. rufa, Stew. Elem. i. 393; Lam. Hist. Nat. iii. 67; Encyclop. Method. tab. 71, fig. 
6—10. 

Hydra disciflora, tentaculis retractilibus, extimo disci margine tuberculato, G@rtner in 
Phil. Trans. lii. 83, tab. 1, fig. 5. 

Hab. On rocks between low and high water mark, very common. 

Body one or one and a half inch in diameter, hemispherical when contracted. The base 

generally of a uniform greenish colour encircled with an azure blue line, but frequently 

is streaked with red, and the blue marginal line is wanting. GmrtNeEr says that “ the 


colour of its body is always red in the summer, but changes into a dusky green, or brown, 
towards the latter end of autumn,” a remark which certainly does not hold good here ; and 
the red and dusky green varieties may be found at all seasons. The following varieties 
are worthy of more particular notice :— 


(a) Body olive brown, streaked with lines of a fine blueish colour ; tentacula unvarie- 
gated. 

(b) Body olive coloured, sub-cylindrical, spotted with numerous white dots; tentacula 
annulatated with white. 

(c) Body sub-cylindrical, greyish, with numerous white longitudinal lines ; tentacula uni- 
serial, annulated with white. This is the Actinia viduata of Muller. Zam. Hist. Nat. 
iii. 68. Encyclop. Method. tab. 72, figs. 4,5; bone. Turt. Lin. iv. 101. 


2. .A senilis, body conoidical, variously coloured, rough, with glandular warts; tentacula 
y fo) 5 3 Cc 


numerous, biserial, shorter than the diameter of the oral disk, thick, and generally va- 
riegated with red and white rings. 

A. senilis, Zinn.; Lam. Nat. Hist. iii. 68; Flem. Brit. Anim. 498; Cuv. Reg. Anim. 
iii. 291; Penn. Br. Zool. iv. 105. 

A. gemmacea, Soland. Zooph. 3; Turt. Lin. iv. 104; Turt. Br. Faun. 130; Wern. 
Mem. i. 558. 

A. verrucosa, Penn. Br. Zool. iv. 103; Lam. Hist. Nat. iii. 70; Encyclop. Method. tab. 
70, fig. 1, copied from Gertner. 

A. crassicornis, Zurt. Lin. iv. 100; Zurt. Br. Faun. 131; Stew. Elem. i. 393; Wern. 
Mem. i. 558; Lam. Hist. Nat. iii. 67; Penn. Br. Zool. iv. 105. 

A. coccinea, Turt. Lin. iv. 101; Zam. Hist. Nat. ii. 68. 

A. felina, Barb. Gen. Verm. 53, tab. 5, fig. 6. 

A. equina, Turt. Br. Faun. 131; Sowerby, Brit. Misc. tab. 4. 

Hydra disciflora, tentaculis retractilibus subdiaphanis; corpore cylindrico, miliaribus 
glandulis longitudinaliter striato, Gertner in Phil. Trans. lii. 82, tab. 1, fig. 4. 
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Hab. In crevices of rocks between tide marks, and on shells, &c., in deep water, common. 

Body usually rather more than two inches in diameter, hemispherical when contracted, 
covered with glandular warts, arranged sometimes distinctly in regular lines, sometimes 
irregularly, and sometimes scarcely obvious. The tentacula are disposed within the 
circumference of the oral disk in two close rows ; they are thick, short, obtuse, somewhat 
compressed, almost always annulated or variegated with white and red. The animal pro- 
trudes from the mouth at pleasure four or five vesicular, pellucid, scored lobes, which vary 
in size according to their degree of evolution. When kept a few days in a basin of sea- 
water it becomes much larger in all its parts, paler, and almost diaphanous. In this state 
the tentacula elongate themselves, swell out, and are distinctly seen to be tubular. They 
adhere tenaciously to foreign bodies, for their apices act as suckers, and carry prey to the 
mouth in spite of all its struggles. 

This species is liable to great variation in colour and size, as may be presumed from the 
number of synonymes which we have quoted as belonging undoubtedly to it. The more 
remarkable varieties on this coast, may be distinguished thus :— 

+ Littoral. 

(a) Body smaXer, orange coloured, clouded ; warts large, arranged in regular vertical 
rows ; tentacula rather slender. This is the variety described by G#RTNER, but his 
figure represents it with only a single row of tentacula, The warts are placed in rows 
from the top to the base, and “each row is composed of three files of glandule, of 
which the middle one is remarkably bigger than the two others.” It is found in the 
crevices of rocks, or attached to stones immersed in the sands, between tide marks ; 
and it is always covered with a coating of broken shells and gravel adhering to the 
glandular warts, and is thus so completely concealed that it becomes difficult to 
recognise the creature, and to discern it from the rubbish surrounding it. 

+ + Pelagic. 

(6) Body of a uniform fine scarlet colour, with pale warts; tentacula variegated ; re- 
markably beautiful, and not uncommon. 

(ec) Body clouded with irregular scarlet and cream-coloured blotches; warts small and 
often obscure. : 

(d) Body of a pale sulphur-yellow ; glands equal, irregular; tentacula variegated ; oral 
disk rose-coloured. This is a very beautiful variety, and seems to constitute the A. 
equina of Sowerby. 

(e) Body of a uniform flesh or pale cream colour, the tentacula of the same colour and 
without rings ; warts small, equal, and obscure. This appears to be the A. truncata of 
British authors. Zurt. Lin. iv. 101; Wern. Mem. i. 558 ; Penn. Brit. Zool. iv. 106. 

(f) Body smooth, irregularly clouded with scarlet and whitish ; tentacula annulated with 
red and white. When large this is the A. felina of Barbut ; when smaller it becomes 
the A. coccinea of Muller, of which there isa tolerable figure in the Encyclop. Method. 
tab. 72. fig. 1—3. A few minute warts are generally perceptible on the rim of the 
oral disk, but I have seen it perfectly smooth. 
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The pelagic varieties are never covered with the extraneous coat of the littoral, but are 
clean, more vividly coloured, and larger. The base is coloured like the body in all the va- 
rieties. The exterior margin of the oral disk is often tinted with a dirty green, as well as 
the vesicular lobes of the mouth; and the tentacula, when in a state of retraction, some- 
times become grooved in a longitudinal direction. The glands are small, and never very 
evidently arranged in rows. When magnified, they are seen to be perfectly colourless : 
they appear to have a pore in the centre, and are seated under the true skin, which is 
hard, cartilaginous, and colourless, for the colour depends on a thia, mucous coat laid over 
the whole. 

3. A. plumosa, body cylindraceous, cream-coloured, smooth; oral disk marked in the cen- 
tre with clavate radiating bands; tentacula numerous, irregular, forming round the 
margin a thick filamentous fringe. 

A. plumosa, Turt. Lin. iv. 100; Turt. Br. Faun. 130; Zam. Hist. Nat. ii. 68; Cu. 

Reg. Anim. iii, 291. 

A. senilis, Barb. Gen. Verm. 53. tab 5. fig. 5. 

fab. Berwick Bay ; not uncommon in deep water. 

When contracted this Actinia is somewhat cylindrical, deeply wrinkled in two or three 
places, about three inches long, and one half of that in diameter, but when fully expanded, 
about five inches: it is quite smooth, and of a uniform whitish or cream colour. The cen- 
tre of the oral disk is ornamented with a circle of white bands radiating from the mouth , 
and beyond them a number of lines, with narrow pellucid interspaces, run across to the 
circumference. From these interspaces the tentacula arise : they are tapered, the largest 
about one inch long, watery-white, simple, smooth, irregularly dispersed, and very nume- 
rous. They are all placed between the mouth and the margin, which is encircled with a 
dense fringe of inimitable beauty; it is composed of innumerable short tentacula or fila- 
ments forming an even, thick, furry border. 

Ihave seen specimens of this species, which is by far the finest marine animal of our 
bay, from the size of a split pea to fully five inches in diameter, and have found it, in all 
these intermediate sizes, uniform in colour and in shape. Yet I agree with Cuvier in think- 
ing it probable that the Actinia dianthus of ELiis may be a variety, having the oral disk 
lobed from peculiarity of position, or from the the voluntary contractions of the animal. 

** Tentacula non-retractile. 

4, A. Tuedie@, body thick, somewhat cylindrical, smooth or wrinkled with circular folds ; 
tentacula thick, numerous, conical, longitudiually striate, chesnut-coloured, shorter than 
the body. 

A. tuediz, Johnston in Loudon’s Mag. Nat. Hist. v. p. 100, fig. 58. 

Hab. Berwick Bay, in deep water. 

The body, when relaxed, generally measures three inches in length, and about the same 
in diameter; it is of a uniform reddish or brownish orange colour, and either smooth or 
contracted at pleasure into circular folds. The base is smooth and orange-coloured, with a 
thin areolar skin. The mouth is ever varying in size and form; and there are often 
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protruded from it vesicular-like lobes of a reddish colour, scored with fainter lines. When 
fully expanded, the oral disk is not less than four inches across ; there is a smooth space 
between the mouth and tentacula, which are very numerous, and placed in several rows 
around the circumference; those of the inner row are larger than the others, measuring 
frequently two inches in length, and they become gradually smaller in the exterior series. 
They are of achesnut or reddish flesh colour, often darker-coloured towards the bases, but 
never variegated with rings of different hues; thick and clumsy, tapered to an obtuse 
point, marked longitudinally with distinct lines or impressed striz, tubular, perforated at 
the end, and constricted at their insertions ; the creature has no power of drawing them 
within the oral aperture, as the greater number of Actiniz have, nor does it seem capable 
of shortening them in any considerable degree, but it twists them in a wreathed or spiral 
form, or gives the whole circle a greater or less degree of expansion. 


ACTINIA TUEDIA, 


pi) || ioaioea 
si a 


The only British species of this genus to which the one before us has any relation, is the 
Actinia sulcata, described and figured by Dr. Gartner, in the 52d volume of the Philo- 
sophical Transactions, p. 78, t. 1, f. 1. Both species correspond, or at least do not differ 
materially, in colour and size ; and they are both equally incapable of retracting and con- 
cealing their tentacula within the oral aperture ; but they differ in the relative proportions 
between these organs and the body, and in the sculpture of the latter, which in A. secata is 
grooved in a longitudinal direction. 

The trivial name which I have bestowed on this species is intended to indicate the place 
of its first discovery, Tuedia being, according to Sir Roperr SisBacp, the ancient name 
of the maritime parts of Berwickshire. It is not uncommon on this coast, but is found 
only in deep water, whence it is dragged up by the fishermen. I have often found the ten- 
tacula, in a separate state, adhering to their lines ; and as these retain their irritability and 
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motion for a long time, they are apt to be mistaken for independent and perfect worms, 
which they much resemble. 

All the Actiniew eject the remains of their food from the mouth, enveloped in a large 
quantity of a transparent jelly. 


2. LUCERNARIA. 


1. L. awricula, “ peduncle of the body short; tufts of tentacula equi-distant, with one in- 
tervening oval vesicle.” 

L. auricula, Trt. Lin. iv. 121; Montagu in Lin. Trans. ix. 113, tab. 7. fig. 5 ; Pen. Brit. 

Zool. iv. 110; Flem. Br. Anim. 499; Johnston in Loud. Mag. Nat. Hist. v.97, fig. 29. 

L. octo-radiata, Zam. Hist. Nat. ii. 474. 

Hab. Berwick Bay, rare. 

Peduncle short, sub-angular, dilating into eight equal oblong arms, each terminated by a 
globose tuft of filaments, tipped with a gland. The arms are mottled with two rows of 
spots, produced by the opacity and configuration of the internal viscera; and they are 
connected together by a transparent membrane. Between each of them there is an oval 
vesicle placed on the edge of this membrane. Within the stalk there is a tube which, pro- 
longed, seéms to form the mouth, of a square shape, projecting in the centre of the arms. 
The colour of our specimen was a clear, fine red: it was three-quarters of an inch in height, 
and, when expanded, the diameter was about one inch. 


LUCERNARIA AURICULA. 


Il. Z. NATANTIA. 
3. PENNATULA. 


1. P. phosphorea, purplish-red ; stalk cylindrical, smooth, the base pale-coloured; rachis 
roughened with short close-set papilla, and furrowed down the middle; pinne close 
polype-cells uniserial, tubular, with spinous apertures. British Sea-Pen (tab. nost. 7.) 

P. phosphorea, Zinn.; Hillis in Phil. Trans. liii, 420, t. 19, f. 1,5; Zurt. Lin. iv. 688; 
Turt. Br. Faun. 217; Stew. Elem. ii. 450; Lam. Hist. Nat. ii. 426; Bose Vers. iii. 
62, t. 28, f. 34, pess.; Flem. Br. Anim. 507; Stark Elem. ii. 420. 
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P. Britannica, Soland. Zooph. 61. 

Penna marina, Sib. Scoé. ii. lib. tert. 28; Petiv. Plant. Ital. t. 1, f. 5, 8, pessima. 

Hab. On submarine banks, in about 30 fathoms water, common. 

Our fishermen call this polypidom the Cock’s-comb, a name which is not unapt, but less 
expressive of the general form than that of Sea-pen conferred by naturalists. It is from 
two to three inches in length, and of a uniform purplish-red colour, except at the tip or 
base of the stalk, where it is pale orange-yellow. The skin is thickish, very tough, and of 
very anomalous structure, being composed of minute crystaline cylinders, densely arranged 
in straight lines, and held together by a firm gelatinous matter or membrane. These cy- 
linders are about six times their diameter in length, straiglit and even, closely compacted yet 
distinct, and of a red colour, for the colour of the polypidom is derived from them, and they 
are consequently less numerous where the purple is faint or defective. They are apparently 
inorganic and calcareous, being dissolved, with effervescence, in the mineral acids.* Their 
form and arrangement is the same in every part of the skin; and the papillz on the back of 
the rachis, as well as the polype cells are constructed of them, but none can be detected in 
the gelatinous uncoloured substance found in the interior of the polypidom. 

The stalk is hollow in the centre, and contains a long slender bone, which is white, 
smooth, square, and tapered at each extremity toa fine point. It seems intended to stiffen the 
polypidom, but it does not extend the whole length of the stalk, for before it reaches either 
end, the point is bound down and bent backwards like a shepherd’s crook. It consists, ac- 
cording to Sir E. Homer, of phospate and carbonate of lime, making thus a near approach to 
the bone of vertebrate animals.—Zect. on Comp. Anat. i, 59. 

The papillz on the back of the rachis are disposed in close rows, and do not differ from 
the cells of the polypes except in size. The latter are placed along the upper side of a flat- 
tened stalk, and are slightly arched: they are tubular, and have the apertures armed with 
eight spinous points which are moveable, and contract and expand at the will of the ani- 
mated inmates. These appear to be fleshy and white, and are provided with eight rather 
long beautifully ciliated tentacula, protruded along the inner side of the spines just men- 
tioned, so as to receive support and protection from them. 

The ova lie between the membranes of the pinne or polype stalks at the base of the 
cells: they are globular, and of a yellowish colour. 

Pennatula phosphorea floats at freedom in the bosom of the ocean, and can probably rise 
or sink in it, to some extent, by alternately dilating or contracting the hollow stalk, It is, as its 
name imports, a phosphorescent animal, but the fine blue light is emitted only under cer- 
tain circumstances. I have never observed it to be phosphorescent when kept in sea water, 


* Dr. Cotpsrream, of Leith, on whose observations I place a greater reliance than on my own, 
writes me thus—*‘ The spicula of the Pennatula appear to me to be solid. I have examined them with 
high powers, after having exposed them to a high temperature, and have not been able to see any evi- 
dence of a cavity within ;—whether viewed with reflected or transmitted light they seemed to be opake. 

. When connected with the body of the animal they certainly seem to be red, but a slight degree of heat 
is sufficient to bleach them.’ 
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unless when irritated by mechanical means, and the light is of momentary duration. It is 
emitted by the polypes solely, for no irritation will elicit it from any part of the stalk. 


Ill. Z. TUBULIFERA. 
4, LOBULARIA. 


1. L. digitata, polymorphous, greyish white or orange coloured, wrinkled, studded with 
stellated pores; polypes with pinnated tentacula. Dead Man’s Toes (tab. nost. viii.). 

L. digitata, Lam. Hist. Nat. ii. 413; Flem. Br. Anim. 515; Stark Elem. ii. 421. 

Alcyonium manus marina, Zillis in Phil. Trans. liii. 431, tab. xx. figs. 10, 13. 

Alcyonium digitatum, Zinn.; Soland. Zooph. 175; Turt. Lin. iv. 652; Turt. Br. Faun. 

207; Stew. Elem. ii. 431; Fleming in Edin. Phil. Journ. ix. 251; Bose Vers. iii. 156, 
t. 30, f. 4, 5; a copy from Ellis. Lamour. Corall. 243, t. 13 and t. 12, f. 4 and t. 14, f. 
1; Hogg’s Stockton 38. 

Alcyonium ramosa-digitatum molle, asteriscis undiquaque ornatum, Rati Syn. 31, no. 2. 

Alcyon digité, Brug. Encyclop. Method. vi. 20, no 1. 

Dead Man’s Hand, Ellis Corall. 83, t. 32, f. a. A. A. 2. 

Hab. On stones and old shells, in deep water, very common. 

This is one of the most common marine productions, so that scarce a shell or stone can 
be dredged from the deep that does not serve as the support of one or more specimens.— 
It is often a mere crust about the eighth of an inch in thickness, but more commonly it rises 
in masses of various sizes and forms. Sometimes the polypidom is a simple obtuse process, 
very much resembling the teat of a cow’s udder, whence our fishermen have happily 
named it Cow’s-paps ; other polipidoms are more or less divided into finger-like lobes, and 
assume figures that have suggested the names of Dead Man’s Toes or Dead Man’s Hands. 
The outer skin is tough and coriaceous, studded all over with stellate figures, which, if at- 
tentively examined, are seen to be divided into eight rays, indicating the number of the 
tentacula of the polypes, which issue here. The body of the polypes is fleshy and opake, 
enclosed in a transparent vesicular membrane, dotted with many minute calcarious grains, 
and marked with eight white longitudinal lines, which are muscular bands, that not only ex- 
tend to the base of the tentacula, but run across the oral disk, and terminate in the central 
mouth. The polype cells are oval, placed just under the skin, and are the terminations of 
long tubular canals, which run through the whole polypidom. These canals divide in their 
course, into branches that diverge towards the circumference where they dilate into the cells . 
they have strong cartilaginous, perhaps muscular, coats ; and are filled with a much less con- 
sistent and dense matter than the body of the polype itself. It appears, from this dispo- 
sition of the tubes, that many polypes communicate together and form a compound animal, 
but that all the polypes of the same polypidom do not communicate directly. The space be- 
tween the tubes is occupied by a loose fibrous net-work, filled with a transparent gelatine, 
and in the meshes of which lie numerous crystalline bodies of various shapes, but most in 
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the form of a cross, and toothed on the sides. These curious and beautiful objects have no 
organic connection, either with the fibres among which they lie, or with the tubes, and are 
disposed without any regularity ; they are calcarious, for if a portion of the Zoophyte is 
immersed in a mineral acid, a strong effervescence immediately takes place, and no crys- 
talline spicula are longer discernible. Their use I am unable to conjecture. 

The fibres of the net-work just described are, I think, tubular threads, anastomosing 
freely together; and, being a little more crowded at particular places, they form lozenge- 
shaped compartments filled up by smaller meshes. Our figures may elucidate, in some 
degree, this imperfect description of a structure I have often studied and admired, but it 
would require the hand of a practised engraver to convey an adequate idea of its beauty 
and intricacy. 

The ova are placed in the polype-tubes ; they are of a scarlet colour, opake, smooth, and 
globular, about the size of a grain of sand. Each ovum is filled with a mass of extremely 
minute pellucid granules. 

Dr. Femi is of opinion that the Aleyonium lobatum of Lamoureux, whose figure we 
have quoted without any doubt, is a perfectly distinct species, because its tentacula “ are 
sub-cylindrical, rounded at the extremity, and covered above and on the margin with blunt 
tubercles ;” whereas of our Alcyonium “ the tentacula in Exris’s figures (and, having com- 
pared these with nature, we can pronounce on their accuracy,) are pinnate and pointed.” 
I will not dispute the accuracy of Exrts, but the figure he has given of the tentacula, in his 
Essay on Corallines, is very unlike any thing I have seen, and has, probably, been taken 
from a specimen preserved in spirits.* His figure of the same parts in his Wat. Hist. of 
Zoophytes (t. 1, f. 7), is much better, and appears to have been drawn when the animal 
was active and fully expanded. It is very seldom, however, that we have an opportunity 
of seeing the animal in that state, for if we place a specimen in a glass of sea-water, the 
polypes will indeed protrude themselves, but it is only to die with their tentacula thick, 
contracted, and shortened, and like, in every respect, to the figures of Lamoureux, which 
do not much differ from some of our own. ‘The figure I have given of the detached polype 
may be considered as almost intermediate between Exris’s and Lamoureux’s. It was 
taken from the dead polype, slightly compressed between plates of glass. The differences 
in the different figures, therefore, it appears to me, ought to be attributed to the animal 
being in different or opposite states when observed, and will not justify the establishment of 


a distinct species. 
5. ALCYONIUM. 
1. A. hirsutum, polypidom spunge-like, flattened, variously divided, the surface covered 


with minute close-set conical papille, or polype-cells; polypes with sixteen equal long 


filiform tentacula (tab. nost. ix. f. 1). 
A. hirsutum, Flem. Br. Anim. 517; Johnston, in Zool. Journ. iv. 418. 


* This conjecture is supported by some passages in his Introduction, p. xii. 
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Hab. Parasitical on various sea weeds, from deep water, very common on this coast. 

Polypidom variously branched, often proliferous, sometimes sub-cylindrical, commonly 
flattened and palmate, of a dirty straw-yellow colour, often partially stained with red, and 
marked with numerous yellowish circular spots, irregularly disposed. It is thickish, some- 
what cartilaginous, and to the naked eye resembles a compact sponge. When viewed 
through a common magnifier, the surface is seen:to be covered with close-set conical 
transparent papilla, each of which is a cell containing a polype, with sixteen equal long 
filiform tentacula, arranged in a circle. 

The yellowish spots, mentioned in the above description, are produced by clusters of 
ova, lying embedded in the cellular texture of the polypidom. Each cluster is composed of 
about ten ova, which are globular, milk white, and opake. Removed from the polypidom 
and placed in a watch glass filled with sea-water, I found them moving with great rapidity, 
and in all directions. The progressive motion is very obviously effected by the ceaseless 
play of a fine thick fringe of ciliz, which surrounds two-thirds of their circumference. They 
have also a rotatory motion, and a globule may often be cbserved moving forward and 
whirling on its own axis at the same time. 

2. A. echinatum, polypidom incrusting dead univalve shells ; papillz or polype-cells rough- 
ened ; the polypes with twelve tentacula (tab. nost. ix. f. 2). 

A. echinatum, Flem. Br. Anim. 517. 

Hab. Parasitical on Buccinum undatum and other univalves, not common on this coast. 

«This species incrusts dead univalve shells exclusively ; and is about the ,4 of an inch 
in thickness. When first taken out of the water it is soft and spongy, but becomes rigid 
on drying.” —Fleming. The surface, in this state, is muricated with rigid obtuse papilla, 
somewhat less than a line high, and themselves roughened with minute prickles pointing 
upwards and arranged inrows. It seems to have been first observed by Mr. Montacu. 


IV. Z. THECATA. 
6. TUBULARIA. 


1. T. mdivisa, tubes clustered, simple, cylindrical, narrowed and interwoven at the base : 
head of the polype crested with two rows of tentacula.— Oaten-pipe Coralline. 

T. indivisa, Linn. ; Soland. Zooph. 31; Turt. Lin. iv. 666; Turé. Brit. Faun. 210 : 
Stew. Elem. ii. 437; Lam. Hist. Nat. ii. 110; Bose. Vers. iii. 89, t. 28, f. 5, a reduced 
copy of Eil%is’s ; Lamour. Corall. 100; &lem. Br. Anim. 552. 

T. Coralline, like oaten pipes, Zils Corall. 31, t. 16, £ C.; Phil. Trans. xlviii. tab. 17, fig. D. 

Adianti aurei minimi facie planta marina, Radi. Syn. 31, No. 4. 

Hab. On shells and stones from deep water, not uncommon. 

The tubes are simple, or sometimes divided at the base, where they are twisted and 

fexuose, fistular, even, continuous, horn-coloured, 6 inches or upwards in height, and 
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about +1, in diameter. They are filled with a soft reddish-pink matter, and tipt with the 

Polype, which is of a reddish colour, beautifully variegated, and adorned with two unequal 

rows of tentacula. 

2. T. ramosa, solitary, much branched ; branches irregularly alternate, slender, annulated 
at their insertions ; tentacula more than 20, unvariegated, in a single row.— Branched 
Pipe Coralline (tab. nost. x.). 

T. ramosa, Linn.; Soland. Zooph. 32; Turt. Lin. iv.666; Turt. Br. Faun. 210; Stew. 
Elem. ii. 437; Lam. Hist. Nat. ii. 110; Bose Vers. iii. 89; Lamour. Corall. 101; 
Flem. Br. Anim. 552; Stark. Elem, ii. 441, t. 8, f. 15, an imperfect copy of Eillis’s ; 
Hogg’s Stockton, 34. 

Small ramified tubular Coralline, #7ds, Corall. 31, t. xvi. f. @ and é. xvii. f. a, A. 

Hab. On stones in deep water. 

Our figure represents a fine specimen of this coralline, which was brought up in Berwick 
Bay, on the lines of our fishermen. It is so perfectly like a tree, in miniature, deprived of 
its foliage, that persons, unacquainted with the nature of these Zoophytes, may be excused 
in supposing the artist to have taken some liberty with his subject, to give it more the 
dendroidal character, but the supposition, I can assure them, however natural, has no foun- 
dation, as the etching, for which I am indebted to the celebrated painter, Mr. T. S. Goon, 
is very exact to nature. The coralline is the finest of those that grow on our shores, but 
specimens of this kind are rarely found, nor, indeed, does any naturalist appear to have 
‘seen one like it. Those represented by Extis are so vastly inferior in beauty, that, at first, 
I was inclined to consider our’s as a distinct species, but the magnified figures are alike, 
and the polypes are similar to Exxis’s. They have more than twenty filiform whitish 
tentacula, which, when magnified, appear roughish, but not ciliated, and arranged in one 
row round a broad oral disk. The mouth is encircled with a red-coloured band. 

I have observed a small Tubularia which invests old specimens of Murex antiquus with a 
dense beard-like coat, and may, possibly, be a species, distinct from the above. It is only the 
quarter of an inch in height, slender, horny, wrinkled, slightly and irregularly branched, the 
branches without rings at their origins; polypes white, furnished with a single series of 
obtuse tentacula, that do not seem to exceed ten in number. In this respect, it agrees 
with the T. ramosa, as characterised by Dr. FLEm1nG, but differs from the specimens which 
I have seen, and also from Extris’s figure of it, in which the tentacula are much more 


numerous. 


7. CORYNE. 
1. C. glandulosa, stem irregularly branched, horny; tentacula with globular heads. 
€. glandulosa, Zam. Hist. Nat. ii. 62; Flem. Phil. Zool. ii. 616, tab. v. fig. 2; Alem. Br. 
Anim. 553; Fleming in Edin. Phil. Journ. viii. 295; Encyclop. Method. tab. 69, fig. 
15, 16. 
Tubularia Coryna, Turt. Lin. iv. 668; Turt. Br. Faun. 210. ; Bose Vers. iii, 91. 
Hab. On stones near low water-mark in Berwick Bay. 
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Stem scarcely an inch in height, horny, tubular, wrinkled, filiform, irregularly branched ; 
branches simple, erecto-patent, terminated with a rather large oval head of a reddish co- 
lour, and studded round with prominent non-retractile tentacula, tipped with globular 
apices. 

The stalk is annulated in the same manner as the pedicles of the cells in the genus 
Campanularia are, and the tube filled with a pulpy substance or medulla which, receiving 
a more complete developement towards the ends of the branches, forms the enlarged heads. 
These have no terminal mouth, as LAMARCK and others say, and as delineated in the figure 
of the Encyclopedie but are completely covered by a continuation of the horny part of 
the stem. The tentacula have a motion independent of one another; and the whole head 
is sometimes slightly bent. { 


' 8. CAMPANULARIA. 


1. C. dumosa, bushy, irregularly branched; branches erecto-patent, slightly tapered, un- 
equal, hispid with . the cells, which are long, tubular, patent, almost sessile, with wide 
entire apertures (tab. nost. xi. fig. 1.) 

C. dumosa, Flem. Brit. Anim. 548. 

Sertularia dumosa, Fleming in Edin. Phil. Journ. ii. 83. 

Tubularia tubifera, Johnston in Edin. Phil. Journ. xiii. 222, tab. ili. fig. 2—3 (young). 

Hab. Parasitical on corallines, crabs, stones, &c.; very common in an immature state, 
but perfect specimens are rare. 

Height three inches, generally much smaller. The branches appear to be square. The 
cells arise on all sides directly from the stem and branches, and are irregularly alternate. 
They can rarely be observed to be twisted at their insertions. 

2. C. gelatinosa, stem compound, dichotomously branched; cells on twisted footstalks, 
campanulate, with even margins. 

C. gelatinosa, Flem. Brit. Anim. 549. 

Sertularia gelatinosa, Fleming in Edin. Phil. Journ. ii. 84. 

Corallina minor, Ellis, Corall. 23, t. xii. f. e. C. 

Hab. On stones between low and high-water marks in Berwick Bay. 

As met with on this coast, this coralline resembles exactly the figure of Exirs, which 
on the authority of Dr. FLemrine, I refer to his C. gelatinosa, although I have seen no 
specimen like his own figure of the species in the Philosophy of Zoology, tab. v. fig. 3. It 
is attached to stones by long branched tubular roots, which send up short and numerous 
stalks, never exceeding an inch in height, branched, and jointed, with several rings at each 
joint. From these arise the little ringed stalks that support the transparent bell-shaped 
cells, in which the polypes are readily discernible. These have numerous filiform tentacula, 
roughened with minute warts placed in whorls. The ovarian vesicles, produced abundantly 
in spring, also arise from the joints, are placed on much shorter stalks, are much larger, of 
a tubular oval shape, and often half-filled with a mass of oviform bodies. 
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3. C. dichotoma, stem slender, filiform, wavy, branched, marked with annular joints . 
branches alternate, simple, sometimes compound, annular at their origins ; cells cam- 
panulate, entire.—Sea-thread Coralline. 

C. dichtoma, Zam. Hist. Nat. ii. 113; Fem. Brit. Anim. 548; Stark, Elem. ii. 441. 

Sertularia dichotoma, Linn.; Soland. Zooph. 48; Turé. Linn. iv.682; Z’urt. Br. Faun. 
215; Stew. Elem. ii. 446 ; Bosc, Vers, iii. 118; Hogg’s Stockton, 33. 

Laomedea dichotoma, Zamour. Corall. 91. 

Sea-thread Coralline, Allis, Corall. 21, t. xii. No. 18, a. 

Hab. On old shells in deep water, frequent. 

Height 4 to 6 inches, smooth, blackish. The stem is zig-zag, and from each angle there 
sprouts a branch, above which the stem is marked with four or five rings, and a similar 
ringed joint is at the base of each branch. The cells are on annular shoots, and are fre- 
quently wanting. The polypes are reddish. Ovarian vesicles ovate. 

4. C. geniculata, stem erect, zig-zag, simple or slightly branched ; cells on annular stalks 
from the joints, alternate, urceolate, with a contracted entire aperture : height 1 inch. 
Knotted Sea-thread Coralline. 

C. geniculata, Flem. Brit. Anim. 548. 

Sertularia geniculata, Linn.: Soland. Zooph. 49.; Turt. Linn. iv. 682; Turt. Br. Faun. 
215; Stew. Elem. ii. 446; Lam. Hist. Nat. ii. 120; Bose, Vers, iii. 117; Hogg’s 
Stockton, 33. 

Laomedea geniculata, Lamour. Corall. 91. 

Knotted-thread Coralline, Elis, Corall. 22, t. xii. No. 19, b. Phil. Trans. xlviii. 629, t. xxii. 
Now: 

Hab. On the broad frond of Laminaria digitata, and on some other Fuci, common, the 

shoots connected by slender, creeping, tubular threads. 

Ovarian vesicles large, tubular or vase-like, with a contracted tubulous mouth; oviform 
bodies arranged in a moniliform series, roundish, with a darker centre. 

I have seen this species stained of a rose-red colour, which it appeared to have derived 
from a minute parasitical Fucus which infested its stalk and cells. 

5. C. volubilis, stem creeping, tortuous, wrinkled, not jointed; cells campanulate with ser- 
rated margins, on long, slender, filiform annular stalks. Climbing Bell-eoralline. 

C. volubilis, Zam. Hist. Nat. ii. 113; Flem. Br. Anim. 548. 

Sertularia volubilis, Linn.; Soland. Zooph. 51, tab. 4, fig. e. f; Turt. Linn. iv. 680; Turt. 
Br. Faun. 214; Stew. Elem. ii. 444; Bosc, Vers, iti. 112; Hogg’s Stockton, 34. 

Clytia volubilis, Lamour. Corall. 88. 

Small-climbing Coralline with bell-shaped cups, Ellis, Corall. 24, tab. xxiv. No. 21, a. A. 
Phil. Trans. xlviii. 629. tab. xxii. No. 2. 

Hab. Attached to and creeping on other Corallines, frequent. 

A minute species, and a beautiful object for the microscope: I have seen it investing 

the antenne of a living crab (Lithodes spinosa), which then resembled a hairy brush. The 
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stalks of the cells are not, properly speaking, twisted. They are constricted at very short 

equal distances, and the central part, which is attached to the base of the Polype, is enve- 

loped in a pellucid sheath or coat, of which the cell is merely an expansion. 

6. C. syringa, stem creeping, slender, attached ; cells tubular or vase-like with entire mar- 
gins, on shorter twisted stalks.—Creeping Coralline. 

C. syringa, Lam. Hist. Nat. ii. 113; lem. Br. Anim., 548. 

Sertularia syringa, Zinn. ; Turt. Lin. iv. 680; Turt. Br. Faun. 214; Stew. Elem. ii. 444; 

Bosc, Vers, iii. 113. 
Sertularia repens, Soland. Zooph. 52; Hogg’s Stockton, 34; Ellis, Coral. 25, t. xiv. f. 
b. B. 

Clytia syringa, Lamour. Corall. 89. 

Tab. Parasitical on Corallines, less common than the preceding. 

This is only to be distinguished from C. volubilis by the aid of the microscope. The 
two species frequently grow together, and their structure is the same. Polypes campanu- 
late, furnished with eight filiform equal tentacula, which are retractile within the cell, and 
can be shortened at will. The tentacula of the polypes of Tubularia, on the contrary, are 
not retractile, neither do they seem capable of being shortened, but they can be rolled up 
in a spiral form. 


9. SERTULARIA. 


1S. polyzonias, stem erect, scarcely ziz-zag, irregularly and loosely branched ; branches 
patent ; cells alternate, sessile, smooth, everted, somewhat flask-shaped, the margin 
uneven.— Great Tooth Coralline. 

S. polyzonias, Linn.; Soland. Zooph. 37; Turt. Lin. iv. 683 ; Turt. Br. Faun. 216; 
Stew. Elem. ii. 447; Zam. Hist. Nat. ii. 117; Bosc, Vers, iii. 119; Lamour. Corall. 
83 ; Hogg’s Stockton, 31; Flem. Br. Anim. 542. 

Great Tooth Coralline, Ells, Corall. 5, t. ii. No. 3, f.a..A. 6. B. 

Hab. On shells and other Corallines from deep water. 

Height about one inch: branches very few, often simple. Cells rather distant, tubular, 

but dilated at the base. 

2, S. abietina, stem erect, rather stout, slightly ziz-zag, pinnate ; pinne regularly alter- 
nate, patent, bifarious ; cells nearly opposite, everted, bellied, the orifice narrowed and 
entire. Sea Fir Coralline. 

S. abietina, ZLinn.; Soland, Zooph. 36; Turt. Lin. iv. 676; Turt. Br. Faun. 212; 
Stew. Elem. ii. 441; Zam. Hist. Nat. ii. 116; Zamour. Corall. 81; Bosc, Vers. iii. 
106; Stark, Elem. ii. 440; Hogg’s Stockton, 31; Loud. Journ. i. 278, f. 148, a. 

Dynamena abietina, Flem. Br. Anim. 543. ; 

Sea-Fir, Ellis, Corall. 4, t. ii. No. 2, f. &. B. 

Abies marina, Sib. Scot. Ill. lib. quart. 55; Ger. Herb. 1574, cum fig. non laudata, 

Corallina marina abietis forma, Rati Syn. 35, No. 12. 
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Hab. Common on all our shores. 

About four inches high, stout, rigid. The polype-cells, in many specimens, are, at least, 
sub-alternate. 

3. S. filicula, stem compound, slender, zig-zag, pinnate ; pinne regularly alternate, patent, 
bifarious; cells opposite, bellied, with a very short narrow neck, and entire mouth. 
Fern Coralline. 

S. filicula, Soland. Zooph. 57, t. 6, f.c; Turt. Lin. iv. 681; Turt. Brit. Faun. 215; Stew. 
Elem. ii. 445; Zam. Hist. Nat. ii. 119; Lamour. Corall. 82; Bose, Vers, iii. 114; 
Hogg’s Stockton, 32. 

Dynamena filicula, Fem. Brit. Anim. 544. 

Hab. Parasitical on sea-weeds, particularly on the entangled roots of Laminaria digitata, 

common. 

Our largest specimen is nearly four inches in height. It is “one of the most delicate 
species of our English vesicular Corallines,” and, notwithstanding the similarity of their 
specific characters, is very distinct from the preceding. 

4. S. pumila, stem simple, or bifariously branched ; branches few and irregular ; cells op- 
posite, the aperture recurved, obtusely two-lipped, truncate. Sea-Oak Coralline. 

S. pumila, Linn. ; Soland. Zooph. 40; Turt. Lin. iv. 676; Turt. Br. Faun, 212; Stew. 
Elem, ii. 441, t. 12, f. 10, 11, copied from Ells ; Lam. Hist. Nat. ii. 119; Bose, Vers, 
ili. 105; Hogg’s Stockton, 32; Stark, Elem. ii. 449, t. viii. f. 14, copied from Hillis. 

Dynamena pumila, Lamour. Corall. 79 ; Flem. Br. Anim, 544. 

Corallina pumila repens, Rat, Syn. 37, No. 19. 

Sea-Oak Coralline, Hillis, Corall. 9, t. v. No. 8, f. a; Phil. Trans. xlviii. 632, tab, xxiii. 
No. 6. 

Hab. On the fronds of Fucus vesiculosus et serratus ; also on slaty rocks near low water- 

mark, common. 

The shoots are rarely more than half an inch in height, numerous, and connected at the 
base by a slender tubular thread, which creeps along the surface of the fucus, and adheres 
to it rather firmly. These fibres never bear any polypes. The ovarian vesicles are large, 
pear-shaped, swollen. 

5. S. rugosa, stem erect or creeping, simple or slightly branched ; branches irregular ; cells 
alternate, oval, coarsely wrinkled across, the orifice narrow and puckered, Snail-tre- 
foil Coralline (tab. nost. xi. fig. 3). 

S. rugosa, Linn. ; Soland, Zooph. 52; Turt. Lin. iv. 678; Turé, Br. Faun. 213; Stew. 
Elem, ii. 442; Zam. Hist Nat. ii. 121; Bose, Vers, iii. 108; Hogg’s Stockton, 32; 
Flem. Br. Anim, 542. 

Clytia rugosa, Lamour. Corall. 89. 

Snail-trefoil Coralline, Zulis, Corall. 26, No. 23, t. 15, f. a. 

Hab. Parasitical on Flustra, Sponges, and Fuci. 

A small species (from a half to an inch high), well distinguished by its strongly-wrinkled 

cells, which greatly resemble a barrel, in miniature. 
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6. S. rosacea, stem erect, thinly branched bifariously ; branches alternate ; cells opposite, 
tubular, everted ; aperture not constricted, entire ; ovarian vesicles crowned with little 
spines. Lily-flowering Coralline. 

S. rosacea, Linn.; Soland. Zooph. 39; Turt. Lin. iv. 676; Turt. Br. Faun. 212; Stew. 
Elem. ii. 440; Zam. Hist. Nat. ii. 119; Bosc, Vers, iii. 105; Hogg’s Stockton 32. 

Dynamena rosacea, Lamour. Corall. 79; Flem. Br. Anim, 544. 

Lily or Pomegranate-flowering Coralline, Hillis, Corall. 8, t. 4, No. 7. 

Hab. Parasitical on corallines, rare on this coast. 

An inch in height, white, pellucid; the cells are cylindrical with oblique apertures.— 
« The vessicles, when magnified, are shaped like a Lily or Pomegranate flower, just open- 
ing; and appear more like a blossom, than any belonging to the whole tribe of corallines.” 
—Eillis. 

7. S. operculata, tufted; shoots slender, irregularly branched; branches erecto-patent, 
straight ; cells opposite, inversely conical, the aperture obliquely truncate, acutely 
pointed, with two acute lateral teeth. Sea-Hair Coralline (tab. nost. xi. fig. 2.). 

S. operculata, Linn.; Soland. Zooph. 39; Turt. Lin. iv. 676; Turt. Br. Faun. 212; 
Stew, Elem. ii. 441; Lam. Hist. Nat. ii. 118; Bosc, Vers, ili. 106; Hogg’s Stockton 32. 

Dynamena operculata, Lamour. Corall. 78; Flem. Br. Anim. 544. 

Sea Hair, Ellis Corall. 8, t. iii. No. 6, f. b. 

Corallina minus ramosa, Raii Syn. 35, No. 13, t. 2, f. 4. 

Hab. Parasitical on Fuci, particularly on the stalks of Laminaria digitata. 

Grows in tufts from two to four inches high. The shoots are slender and neat, bearing 
cells throughout, which are exactly opposite. The outer angle of the external edge of the 
aperture is produced into an acute point, and there is a sharp tooth on each side, which is 
omitted in the otherwise admirable figure of Ellis, although it could not escape his 
observation. See the Nat. Hist. of Zoophytes, p. 39. I find the ovarium vesicles very 
abundantly produced in winter; they are irregularly scattered on the branches, egg-shaped, 
the top being often covered witha sort of rounded operculum. 

8. S. argentea, solitary ; stem free, erect, straight, percurrent, compound; branches alter- 
nate, dichotomously divided, short and spreading; cells opposite or semi-alternate, 
flask shaped, everted, with an obliquely truncated aperture. Sqwirrel's-tail Coralline 
(tab. nost. xi. fig. 4). 

S.argentea, Zinn.; Soland. Zooph. 38 ; Turt. Lin. iv.677; Turt. Brit. Faun. 213; Stew. 
Elem. ii. 442; Lam. Hist. Nat. ii. 117; Lamour. Corall. 84; Bosc, Vers, iii. 108: 
Hogg's Stockton 32. 

Dynamenta argentea, lem. Brit. Anim. 544. 

Squirrel’s-tail, Allis, Corall. 6, t. ii. No. 4, f. ¢. 

Corallina muscosa, Faiz Syn. 36, No. 17. 

Hab. In deep water. Among sea refuse, not uncommon. 

This elegant coralline, when perfect, is a span in height, and the branches are so dispos- 

ed as to make its comparison to a Squirrel’s-tail by no means unappropriate. Stem simple, 
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jointed, clothed with compound branches, which come off in such a manner that four or five 
of them form a spiral whorl: they are short, spreading, and somewhat arched, panicled, 
and dichotomously divided. Cells semi-alternate, each pair generally separated from the 
others by the intervention of a joint. Vesicles scattered irregularly, urn-shaped, with two 
teeth at the extreme angles. 

In small specimens the branches are simple and almost bifarious ; and in these the cells 
on the stem are very distinct, but the stem of full grown specimens is perfectly smooth. 

The specimens from which this description is taken resemble exactly the figure of ELiis 
quoted among our synonymes, but the ovarian vesicles are like those of his Sertularia eu- 
pressina, t. iii. No. 5. This fact affords a strong argument in favour of the opinion of those 
naturalists who believe these species to be mere varieties. 

9. S. halecina, stem compound, irregularly branched ; branches bifarious, erecto-patent, 
pinnate ; pinne spreading, alternate ; cells unilateral, biserial, alternate, tubular, with 
a wide aperture ; ovarian vesicles large, tubular, with a contracted neck and mouth. 
Herring-bone Coralline (tab. nost. xii. fig. 2). 

S. halecina, Zinn.—Soland. Zooph. 46; Turt. Lin. iv. 678; Turt. Br. Faun. 213; Stew. 
Elem. ii. 442; Zam. Hist. Nat. ii. 119; Bosc, Vers, iii. 109 ; Hogg’s Stockton, 32 ; 
Flem. Br. Anim. 542. 

Thoa halecina, Lamour. Corall. 93. 

Herring-bone Coralline, Ellis, Coral]. 17, t.x.—Phil. Trans. xviii. 506, tab. xvii. fig. E. 

Corallina scruposa pennata, Razi Syn. 36, No. 15. 

Hab. On old shells, particularly on Buccinum undatum. 

Stem tapering, composed of several tubes adhering together, generally encrusted with 
foreign matter. The cells are not confined to the pinne, but are placed also on the 
branches ; they are small and depressed. Our specimens from the Durham coast are re- 
gularly pinnated, and branched in a manner different from that represented by Exxis, but 
the cells and ovarian vesicles are precisely the same. It might, with greater propriety, be 
placed in the genus Plumularia. 


10. PLUMULARIA. 


1. P. falcata, stem rising in wide spiral turns, cylindrical, simple or compound, branched ; 
branches placed one above the other on the outer side, spreading, pinnate ; pinne al- 
ternate, bifarious ; cells small, unilateral, biserial, alternate, tubular with prominent 
mouths. Sickle Coralline. 

P. falcata, Zam. Hist. Nat. ii. 125; Flem. Br. Anim. 546. 

Sertularia falcata, Linn.— Soland. Zooph. 42: Turt. Lin. iv. 679; Turt. Br. Faun. 213 ; 
Stew. Elem. ii. 443; Bosc, Vers, iii. 110; Hogg’s Stockton, 32. 

Aglaophenia falcata, Lamour. Corall. 77. 

Sickle Coralline, His, Corall. 12, t. vii. No. 11, f. a. t. xxxviil. f. 6. 

Corallina muscosa pennata, Raz Syn. 36, No. 16. 

Hab. On shells, &c. in deep water. 
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A very common and very elegant species, generally about six inches in height. There 
are no polype-cells on the spiral stem, but they occur on the branches as well as on the 
pinne, and are arranged in two rows pointing alternately to opposite sides. There is a fine 
figure of it in the centre of the curious frontispiece to ELxts’s immortal Essay on English 
Corallines. 

2, P. pinnata, stem simple, erect, plume-like, pinnate ; pinne bifarious, slightly arched, al- 
ternate ; cells unilateral, uniserial, rather distant, one on each joint, campanulate, 
leaning, the mouth wide and entire. Jointed Sea-bristle Coralline. 

P. pinnata, Zam. Hist. Nat. ii. 127. 

P. setacea, Zam. Hist. Nat. ii. 129; Flem. Br. Anim. 547; Stark, Elem. ii. 440. 

Sertularia pinnata, Linn. ; Soland. Zooph. 47; Turt. Lin. iy. 683; Turt. Br. Faun. 215. 

Sertularia setacea, Turt. Br. Faun. 216; Stew. Elem. ii. 446; Bosc, Vers, iii. 119; 

Hogg’s Stockton, 33. - 

Aglaophenia pinnata, Lamour. Corall. 76. 

Sea-bristles, Ellis, Corall. 19, t. xi. No. 16, f.a, A; t.xxxviii. f. 4. 

Hab. On shells from deep water, pot common. 

Height one inch and a half, very delicate, white, and pretty. The cells are quite trans- 
parent, so that the polype is often detected within them. I have a specimen which is ra- 
ther bushy, and very irregularly branched, the ultimate branchlets only presenting the pin- 
nate character. The ovarian vesicles are egg-shaped, placed in the axils of the branchlets, 
either singly or in small clusters. 

In Exris’s figure t. xil. f. a, the branches are bent in the wrong direction, a trivial error 
which is corrected in the figure in tab. 38, f. 4; for I agree with Dr. Fremrne that these 
two figures represent the same polypidom, though Lamarck and others have made two spe- 
cies of them. 


11, ANTENNULARIA. 


1. A. antennina, stem erect, cylindrical, simple or irregularly branched ; branches few, 
elongate, erecto-patent, like the stem, all thickly beset with hair-like branchlets in 
whorls ; branchlets jointed, celliferous; cells distant, small, alternate, unilateral, some- 
what campanulate, with entire apertures. Lobster’s. horn Coralline. 

A. antennina, Flem. Br. Anim. 546. 

Sertularia antennina, Linn.; Soland. Zooph. 45; Turé. Lin. iv. 679; Turé. Br. Faun. 
214; Stew. Elem. ii. 443 ; Bose, Vers, iii. 111. 

Nemertesia Antennina, Lamour. Corall. 71. 

Var. 1, with the stem simple, and the whorled cilia very short; Antennularia indivisa, 
Lam. Hist. Nat. ii. 123; Sertularia antennina, Hogg’s Stockton, 33; Corallina astaci 
corniculorum zmula, Raii, Syn. 34, No. 10, 

Var. 2, with the stem-branched, and the whorled cilia longer; A. ramosa, Zam. Hist. 
Nat. ii. 123; Stark Elem. ii. 440; Sertularia seticornis, Hogg’s Stockton, 33: Corallina 
ramosa cirris obsita, Rati, Syn. 35, No. 11. 
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Lobster’s-horn Coralline, or Sea-beard, Ellis, Corall. 15, t. ix. No. 14, f.. a, &; Phil. Trans. 
xviii. 630, t. xxii. No. 3. 
Hab. On shells, &c. in deep water common. 


12. THUIARIA. 


1. T. Thuia, stem erect, cylindrical, rigid, ziz-zag, knotted, bearing on the upper part a 
cylindrical tuft of dichotomous, short, equal branches; cells appressed, biserial, tu- 
bular, contracted at the orifice. Bottle-brush Coralline. 

T. Thuia, Flem. Brit. Anim. 545. 

Sertularia thuja, Zinn. Soland. Zooph. 41; Turé. Linn. iv. 678; Turé. Br. Faun. 213 ; 

Stew. Elem. ii. 442 ; Lamour. Corall. 84.; Bose, Vers, iii. 109 ; Hogg’s Stockton, 32. 

Cellaria Thuia, Lam. Hist. Nat. ii. 339 ; Stark, Elem. ii. 439. 

Planta Marina equiseti facie, Szb. Scot. Ill. ii. lib. quart. 55, t- xii. f. 1; Fucus equiseti 

facie, Rati, Syn. 50, No. 47. 

Bottle-brush Coralline, Ziulis, Coral. 10, t. v. No. 9, f. 6. 

Hab. On shells from deep water, common. 

This remarkable species is sometimes a foot in height, generally less. The branches are 
alternate, but so disposed that four complete the whole. The knots on the lower part are 
the remains of former branches. The stem has no cells, and neither it nor the branches 
are jointed. The ovarian vesicles are placed in close rows, on the upper side and towards 
the base of the branches: they are ovate and shortly stalked, produced most abundantly in 
the winter season. 


13. CELLARIA. 


1. C. seruposa, creeping, branched ; branches plane, dichotomous ; cells biserial, looking 
one way, sub-alternate, oval, with an obliquely truncate entire aperture. Stony Angu- 
lar-celled Coralline (tab. nost. xi. fig. 6). 

C. scruposa, Soland, Zooph, 23 ; Lam. Hist. Nat. ii. 141; Bose, Vers, iii, 132. 

Sertularia scruposa, Linn.; Turt. Linn. iv. 685; Turt. Br. Faun. 216; Stew. Elem. ii. 

448. 

Crisia scruposa, Lamour. Corall. 60. 

Cellularia scruposa, Fem. Brit. Anim. 539. 

Celliferous Coralline, with angular edges to its cells, Addis in Phil. Trans. xlviii. tab. xiii. 

N.o 7. i 

Creeping stony Coralline, Zillis, Corall. 48. t. xx. No. 4, f. ec. 

Hab. On the roots of Laminaria digitata, and other sea-weeds, common. 

This frequently covers a space about an inch in diameter, the branches diverging and 
creeping along the surface, or the entangled roots of sea-weed, to which they adhere by 
simple, root-like fibres. The branches are rather broad, and of a brownish colour: the 
ova are orange-coloured, nearly globular, one or two in each cell, for this species seems 
to produce no ovarian vesicles. 
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2. C. reptans, creeping, dichotomously branched; cells biserial, looking one way, seimi- 
alternate, oval, the aperture oblique, armed with short obtuse spines at the top. 
Creeping celliferous Coralline. 

C. reptans, Soland. Zooph. 23; Lam. Hist. Nat. ii. 141; Bose Vers. iii. 132; Stark 

Elem. ii. 439. 
Sertularia reptans, Linn. ; Turt. Linn. iv. 685; Turt. Brit. Faun. 217 ;- Stew. Elem. ii. 
448. 

Crisia reptans, Lamour. Corall. 60. 

Cellularia reptans, Flem. Br. Anim. 540; Hogg’s Stockton, 39. 

Creeping Coralline, Ellis Corall. 37, t. xx. No. 3, f. b. 

Hab. On Flustre and roots of sea-weed, common. 

Similar to the preceding in size and form. Etvis represents only two spines to each 

aperture, but they are commonly more numerous. 

3. C. eburnea, tufted, branched ; branches short, spreading ; cells tubular, adnate, frosted, 
the aperture circular, somewhat oblique, even and entire. Ivory Celleferous Carol- 
line (tab. nost. xi. fig. 5). 

C. eburnea, Soland. Zooph. 24,; Lam. Hist. Nat. ii. 138; Bosc, Vers, iii. 133. 

Sertularia eburnea, Zinn.; Turt. Linn. iv. 686; Turt. Br. Faun. 217; Stew. Elem. ii. 
449, 

Crisia eburnea, Lamour. Corall. 60; Flem. Br. Anim. 540. 

Cellularia eburnea, Hogg’s Stockton 35. 

Tufted Ivory Coralline, Elis, Corall. 39, t. xx. no. 6, fig. a. 

Hab. Common on sea-weeds. 

Grows in little bushy tufts, a quarter or half an inch in height, of ivory whiteness. It is 
much branched, the principal divisions alternate and spreading ; the secondary, however, 
come off from one side only, and bend inwards with a slight curve: cells in two rows, nearly 
opposite or semi-alternate. Ovarian vesicles obpyriform, roughened. 

4. C. loriculata, bushy, much branched ; branches erect, irregular, slender, jointed ; cells 
in pairs, placed back to back, tubular, straight, adnate, with entire very oblique mouths. 
Coat of mail celliferous Coralline. 

C. loriculata, Soland. Zooph. 24; Lam, Hist. Nat. ii. 136; Bose, Vers, iii. 133. 

Sertularia loriculata, Zinn.; Turé. Linn. iv.684; Turé. Br. Faun. 216; Stew. Elem. ii. 
AAT. 

Crisia loriculata, Lamour. Corall. 61. 

Cellularia loriculata, Fem. Br. Anim. 541 ; Hogg’s Stockton, 35. 

Coat of mail Coralline, Hillis, Corall. 40. t. xxi. No. 7, f. 8. 

Corallina geniculata mollis, Razz Syn. 34, no. 6. 

Hab. Common on all this coast. 

Height from two to four inches, white, flaccid. 

5 C. avicularia, erect, bushy, much branched ; branches dichotomous, jointed, each joint 
with two semi-alternate tubular cells, somewhat dilated at the top, and armed with a 
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long spine on the outer angle; the sides furnished with anomalous appendages.— 
Bird’s-head Coralline. 
C. avicularia, Soland. Zooph. 22 ; Lam. Hist. Nat. ii. 141; Bosc, Vers, iii. 131. 
Sertularia avicularia, Linn.; Turt. Lin. iv. 685; Turé. Br. Faun. 216; Stew. Elem. ii- 
448. 

Crisia avicularia, Lamour. Corall. 61. 

Cellularia avicularia, Hogg’s Stockton, 35. 

Bird’s-head Coralline, Ellis, Corall. 36, t. xx. no. 2, fig. a. 

Hab. Attached to other Corallines in deep water. 

About one and a half inch high, white, bushy, chiefly remarkable on account of the curi- 
ous appendages which are articulated to the sides of the cells. Eris has delineated them 
with his usual accuracy, and has aptly compared them to a “bird’s head, with a crooked 
beak, opening very wide.” They are very small, about one-fourth the size of the cell, and, 
when the coralline is in a living state, are in continual motion, moving upwards and 
downwards with the regularity of a pendulum: their use is unknown. ‘The polypes have 
twelve simple uniform tentacula, and lie concealed in their cells, which are disposed in two 
rows, with apertures that face one way. The spine at the outer angle is either frequently 
wanting or broken off. Within the polype-cells, a spot of a bright scarlet colour is often 
perceptible: it is probably produced by a cluster of ova. 

The habit of this Coralline is so very different from that of FVustra avicularis described 
below, that it is difficult to believe they can be merely different states of the same species, 
as Dr. Ftemine and some others maintain. 


V. Z. CELLULIFERA. 
14, FLUSTRA. 


* Polypidom free, branched. 

1. F. foliacea, polypidom thickish, spreading, deeply divided into numerous broad segments, 
rounded at the ends; cells on both sides, small, oblong, the margin armed with short 
blunt spines. Broad-leaved Sea-mat, 

F, foliacea, Linn. ; Soland. Zooph. ii. t. ii. f. 8; Turt. Lin. iv. 663; Turt. Br. Faun. 
209 ; Stew. Elem. ii. 435; Lam. Hist. Nat. ii. 156; Bosc, Vers, iii. 140; Lamour. 
Corall. 44; 2lem. Br. Anim. 535; Hogg’s Stockton, 36; Grant in Edin. New. Phil. 
Journ. for Oct. 1827, p. 337, and for April, 1827, p. 111. 

Eschara foliacea, Zin. Syst. 104, edit. 10th. 

Fucus telam lineam sericeamve textura sua amulans, Fai Syn. 42, No. 9. 

Curious Sea-weed, Hooke, Micrographia, 140, t. 9, f. 2, and t. 14, f. 1. 

Broad-leaved Hornwrack, Ellis, Corall. '70, t. xxix. No. 2, f. a, A, B, E. 

Hab. Amongst sea refuse, common. 
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Height about four inches. The segments vary very much in their breadth, but are never 
proliferous. Cells small, narrowed at the base, dilated and rounded at the top. 

Hooke has given a very good description and magnified figure of this production in his 
celebrated Micrographia, where he says, “for curiosity aud beauty, I have not among all the 
plants or vegetables I have yet observed, seen any one comparable to this sea weed ;” and 
indeed, to those who amuse themselves with the microscope it forms a fine object, exceeded, 
however, in beauty, if not in regularity of design, by many similar productions. Hooke 
himself seems to have been aware of this in some degree, for he adds, “ and 1 doubt not, 
but that he that shall observe these several kinds of plants (as they were deemed to be in his 
day) that grow upon rocks, which the sea sometimes overflows, and those heaps of others 
which are vomited out of it upon the shore, may find multitudes of little plants, and other 
bodies, which, like this, will afford very beautiful objects for the microscope ; and this speci- 
men here is adjoined only to excite their curiosities who have opportunity of observing to ex- 
amine and collect what they find worthy their notice.” 

2. F. truncata, polypidom bushy, divided dichotomously ; segments rather narrow, strap- 
shaped, abruptly truncate ; lateral segments wedge-shaped, bifid, narrow at the base ; 
cells linear oblong with smooth margins. Square-top'd Sea-matt (tab. nost. xii. fig. 1). 

F. truncata, Soland. Zooph. 11; Turt. Lin. iv. 663; Turt. Brit. Faun. 209; Stew. 
Elem. ii. 436; Zam. Hist. Nat. ii. 157; Lamour. Corall. 44; Bosc, Vers, iii. 140, t. 
xxx. f. 1, copied from Ellis; Flem. Br. Anim. 535; Hogg’s Stockton, 36. 

Fucus marinus scruposus albidus angustior compressus, extremitatibus quasi abscissis, 
Raii Syn. 43, No. 10. 

Narrow-leaved Hornwrack, Allis, Corall. 69, t. xxviii. f. 1, a, and t. xxxviii. f. 8. 

Hab. In deep water on all the coast, still more common than the preceding. 

This attains a height of four or five inches, is very bushy, of a straw colour, and rather 
thin texture. “The base is furnished with adhering root-like tubes ;” the polypidom 
itself is divided, ina dichotomous manner, into numerous narrowish segments, and, from the 
edges of these originate, by a very short pedicle, wedge-shaped segments, at first simple, 
but afterwards deeply bifid. The apices of all the segments is abruptly truncate. The 
cells are placed on both sides, and are generally marked with a black dot, scarcely visible 
except under the magnifier. The polypidom is also commonly marked with some flesh- 
coloured spots or bands, which proceed from imbedded grains of that colour, and which we 
may presume to be the ova. 

3. F. carbasea, polypidom thin, deeply divided; segments broad, rounded at the ends; 
cells on one side only, large, oblong, narrowed and truncate at the base, the margins 
toothless. Lawn Sea-matt (tab. nost. ix. fig. 4.) 

F. carbasea, Soland. Zooph. 14, t. 3, f. 6, 7 (the figure of the natural size is not char- 
acteristic, yet copied by every subsequent compiler). TZuré. Lin. iv. 663; Ture. Br. 
Faun. 209 ; Stew. Elem. ii. 436; Zam. Hist .Nat. ii. 157; Lamour. Corall. 45; Bose, 
Vers, iii. 141; Flem. Br. Anim. 535; Hogg’s Stockton, 36; Stark Elem. ii. 437. t. 
viii. f. 13, from Ellis; Grant in Edin. New Phil. Journ. for April, 1827. p. 111. 
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Hab. On Shells from deep water, frequent. 

About two inches high, often less. Root a small disk; polypidom narrow at the base 
with thickened margins, dilating upwards. 

4. F. avicularis, polypidom thin, deeply cut into narrow linear dichotomous segments ; 
cells on one side only, oblong, the aperture armed with long unequal straight spines, 
and covered with a vesicular pearly lid. Birds-head Sea matt. 

F. avicularis, Turt. Br. Faun. 210; Flem. Br. Anim. 536. 

F. angustiloba, Lam. Hist. Nat. ii. 158. 

F. capitata, Hogg’s Stockton, 36. 

Crisia flustroides, Zamour. Corall. 61. 

Corallina cum appendiculis lateralibus avium capitum forma, Ellis, Corall t. xxxviii. fig. 7. 

Hab. Deep water, not common on this coast. 

A neat species about one inch in height. The spines to the aperture are about four in 
number. On the sides of the polypidom are appendages exactly like those of the Cellaria 
avicularia. 

** Polypidom adnate, undivided. 

5. F. pilosa, polypidom encrusting, irregular ; cells rather remote, round, the apertures 
ciliated with conical bristles, one of which is much longer than the others. Hairy 
Sea-matt (tab. nost. ix. fig. 5). 

F. pilosa, Soland. Zooph. 13; Turé. Lin. iv. 663; Turt. Br. Faun. 209; Stew. Elem. 
ii. 436; Lam. Hist. Nat. ii. 159; Lamour. Corall. 46; Bosc, Vers, iii. 140; Flem. 
Br. Anim. 537; Hogg’s Stockton, 36. 

Irregular spongy foliaceous Coralline, Ellis, Corall. 73, t. xxxi. 

Var. the long bristle abortive or destroyed. 

F. dentata, Soland. Zooph. 15; Turt. Br. Faun. 209; Stew. Elem. ii. 436; Lam. Hist. 
Nat. ii. 158 ; Lamour. Corall. 48 ; Bose, Vers, ili. 142 ; Hogg’s Stockton, 36 ; Stark, 
Elem. ii. 437.; lis, Corall. t. xxix. fig. D. 

Hab. Parasitical on the smaller sea weeds. 

This is probably the most abundant Zoophyte on these coasts, and readily known by its 
hairy appearance. The small spines of the apertures, are omitted in the otherwise excel- 
lent figure of ELLIs. 

When it grows on shells the crust is thinner and more calcareous than when on sea weed, 
and makes a near approach to the genus Berenicea. The surface of the cells is frosted, 
the margin of the mouth a little thickened ; and the large spine appears to originate from 
a hollow base like a hair from its bulb, as is tolerably well represented in our figure. 

6. F. membranacea, polypidom a thin expansion with the margin undivided ; cells oblong, 
square, with very short blunt spines at the angles. Chagrin Sea-matt. 

F. membranacea, Linn.—Soland. Zooph. 18; Turt. Br. Faun. 210; Stew. Elem. ii. 437 ; 
Bosc, Vers, iii. 144; Hogg’s Stockton, 36. 

F. telacea, Lam. Hist. Nat. ii. 158; Stark, Elem. ii. 437. 

Hab, On the broad frond of Laminaria digitata, common. 
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The surface is commonly even and smooth, but I have a fine specimen over which there 
are scattered irregularly, many processes a quarter of an inch in height. They arise from 
within the cells, are simple, horny, and tubular, but closed at the top. EtLiis conjectured 
they were the ovaries, but this is not likely. 

7. F. unicornis, crust thin, white and calcareous, the margin divided; cells oval, in rows, 
with a blunt hollow conical process at the summit of each. One-toothed Sea-matt. 

F. unicornis, Fleming in Edin. Phil. Journ. il. 87. Flem. Br. Anim. 536. 

Hab. On stones at low water-mark. 

Forms smaller patches than the preceding, from which it is otherwise readily distinguish- 
ed by the form of the cells. 

8. F. spinifera, crust thin, spreading irregularly, membranous, brown; cells oval, small, 
the margin encircled with numerous stout spinous processes as long as the breadth of 
the cell (tab. nost. ix. fig. 6). 

Hab. On stones at low water mark. 

The spines are straight, equal and rigid. It is a species hitherto unobserved, but pos- 
sesses characters which, in my opinion, keep it quite distinct from every other. 

9. F. hispida, polypidom fleshy, brown, spreading ; cells remote, aperture circular, con- 
tracted, “armed at the top with spinous processes.” 

F. hispida, Flem. Br. Anim. 537: Jameson in Wern. Mem. i. 563. 

Had. On Fucus serratus et vesiculosus at low water mark. 

This species is the most favourable for observing the structure of the polypes, which are 
very pretty and vivacious. They are perfectly white, and are furnished with numerous 
filiform tentacula arranged in a bell-shaped circle. The spines appear to me to arise from 
the body of the cells, and not from the aperture ; they are conical and soft (tab. nost. ix. 
fig. 7). 


15. FARCIMIA. 


1. F. fistulosa, polypidom erect, regularly dichotomous ; joints constricted, the inter- 
tervening spaces long, cylindrical, with lozen-shaped immersed cells regularly disposed. 
Bugle Coralline. 

F. fistulosa, Flem. Brit. Anim. 534. 

Tubularia fistulosa, Zinn. Turt. Lin. iv. 666; ZYurt. Br. Faun. 210; Stew. Elem. ii. 
438. 

Cellaria farciminoides, Soland. Zooph. 26. 

C. salicornia, Zam. Hist. Nat. ii. 135 ; Lamour. Corall. 55; Bose, Vers, iii. 129. t. 28, 
6, copied from Ellis ; Stark, Elem. ii. 439. 

Bugle Coralline, Ellis, Corall. 43, t. xxi. 

Hab. On Corallines from deep water, rare. 

Height of our specimen a little more than one inch, white, fibrous at the base ; branches 

erecto-patent, straight. One of the finest among British Zoophytes. 
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16. CELLEPORA. 


1. C. pumicosa, irregular, dirty white, rough, porous ; cells orbicular, the mouth round, 
with a produced marginal process. Pumice Cellepore. 

C. pumicosa, Zuré. Lin. iv. 640; Turt. Br. Faun. 206; Stew. Elem. ii. 428, t. xii. fi 16, 

17, copied from Ellis; Lam. Hist. Nat. ii. 170; Lamour, Corall. 40; Bose, Vers, iii. 
147, t. 30, £. 3, copied from Ellis; Flem. Br. Anim. 532; Hogg’s Stockton, 37; Stark, 
Elem. ii. 436. 

Millepora pumicosa, Soland. Zooph. 135 ; Stew. Elem. ii. 428. 

Porus Eschara, Ellis, Corall. 75, t. xxviii. f. f. also 72, t. xxx. f. d. D. 

Cellepora spinosa, Turt. Br. Faun. 205. 

Flustra bullata, Stew. Elem. ii. 436 ; Soland. Zooph. 16. 

Hab. On sea-weeds and Zoophytes, common. 

Forms a cellular calcareous brittle mass, variable in size, and of no definite form. I have 
seen young specimens of a purple colour. The aperture of the cells is often toothless, but 
when perfect they have a blunt tooth-like process on the superior margin. 

2. C. ramulosa, dichotomously branched; branches cylindrical, very slightly tapered, 
rough ; cells somewhat rowed, the superior margin of the aperture produced into a 
blunt tooth. Little branched Cellepore (tab. nost. xii. fig. 3 and 4). 

C. ramulosa, Flem. Brit. Anim. 532; Turé. Lin. iv. 640. 

Hab. Attached to Corallines from deep water, frequent. 

The height of the largest specimen I have seen, and which is represented in our tab. xii. 
f. 4, is about one and a half inch, but generally it is not more than the half of this. ‘The 
coralline is a pretty one, of a stony hardness, light, porous, and white. Exuis considered 
it a variety of the preceding.— Nat. Hist. of Zoophytes, p. 136. 

3. C. Skenei, much compressed, simple or slightly divided, rough ; cells in rows, oblong 
with a blunt tooth on the upper side of the round aperture.—Skene’s Cellapore. 

Millepora Skenei, Soland. Zooph. 135 ; Turt. Linn. iv. 635; Turt. Br. Faun. 204 ; Stew. 

Elem. ii. 427. 

Hab. On Shells and Corallines from deep water, occasionally. 

Height about half an inch, breadth rather less, much compressed, with cells on both 
sides, white, and when dry appears “as if covered over with a silver varnish.” Exvis 
suspected this was the “beginning of an elegant kind of Millepore ;” and Dr. ELemine 
considers it to be Cellepora cervicornis in its earliest state. 


17. BERENICEA. 


1. B. coccinea, crust flesh,—red or purplish, sub-circular ; cells sub-cylindrical, frosted, the 
aperture contracted, sinuated on the upper side, and armed above with a strong blunt 
short tooth. (tab. nost. xii. fig. 5.) 

Berenicea coccinea, Flem. Br. Anim. 533. 
Cellepora coccinea, Lamour. Corall. 40. 
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Hab. On rocks near low water mark, and on the roots of Laminaria digitata, common. 

The spots formed by this species are often an inch or upwards in diameter, every where 
closely adherent, thin, and rough to the naked eye. The cells are regularly disposed in 
adjacent rows, and lie on the crust. Their thin walls have a frosted appearance, and, when 
dry, appear to be perforated with minute holes. Above the aperture, and a little removed 
from the margin, there rises up a blunt white tooth, but the margin itself is not toothed : 
it is circular, and on each side of many of them there is a small triangular slit, which seems 
to be the aperture of an abortive cell. Many of the cells, in some specimens, are covered 
with a white conical operculum, which is grooved and opake, and has been considered an 
ovary. 

2. B. trispinosa, crust white, dotted with yellow, sub-circular, cells radiating from the 
centre ; aperture closed by a membrane, and armed on the lower margin with three 
long spines. 

Discopora trispinosa, Johnston in Edin. Phil. Journ. xiii. 222. 

Hab. On the shell of Lithodes spinosa. 

A thin, calcareous, sub-circular, layer three-quarters of an inch in diameter, affixed by 
its whole basis, but when dry easily removable ; of awhite silvery colour, with minute yel- 
low dots. Cells in rows radiating from the centre, small, horizontal, with a raised round 
aperture, which is closed by a brown membrane, whence the dotted surface it presents to 
the naked eye: the cells are divided on the upper side, and on the lower armed with three 
long, stout, conical spines. Dr. Fremine unites this with the preceding, but, as I think, 
erroneously. I regret that I cannot give a figure of it, for the specimen, from which the de- 
scription was taken, was presented to Mr. Gray, of the British Museum, nor have I since 
met with another. 

3. B. wtriculata, crust white, irregular ; cells adjacent, almost globular, frosted, the aperture 
contracted, circular, armed with spines longer than its own diameter (tab. nost. xii. 
fig. 6). 

B. utriculata, Flem. Brit. Anim. 533. 

Cellepora ciliata, Lamour. Corall. 41. 

Hab, On Shells from deep water. Our specimens are on Mytilus modiolus. 

The crust is thin and closely adherent, so that it cannot be removed from its foreign 
base. The spines of the aperture are marginal, and are easily broken off, whence it is rare 
to find them perfect except near the margin of the crust, or when this lies protected by 
some inequality of the surface which it grows upon. They are about five in number, and 
almost equal the cell in length. 

5. B. flava, crust yellow, glazed, irregular ; cells immersed in the crust, with contracted 
slightly projecting circular apertures, armed with three spines on the under side. 

Hab. On a piece of Limestone from deep water. 

The crust is thickish and uneven, and, when dry, may be detached in pieces from the 


foreign base. The spines of the aperture are almost always broken off, but the species is 
otherwise well characterised. 
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18. TUBULIPORA. 


1. T. patina, base a circular saucer with an even thin border; tubes in the disk crowded, 
oblique ; central ones smaller ; those towards the circumference larger, some erect ; 
aperture circular, entire (tab. nost. ix. fig. 8). 

T. patina, Zam. Hist. Nat. ii. 163- 

Millepora verrucaria, Soland. Zooph. 137. 

Madrepora verrucaria, Zurt. Br. Faun. 204; Stew. Elem. ii. 426; Hogg’s Stockton, 38. 

Discopora verrucaria, Flem. Br. Anim. 530. 

Hab. On Shells and Corallines from deep water. 

A species of much beauty under the magnifier; white, calcareous, half an inch across:; 
border of the circular base thin, plain, and scored with faint lines. 

2. T. transversa, irregularly branched, depressed ; tubes arranged in distinct transverse 
rows, apertures even ; circular. 

T. transversa, Lam. Hist. Nat. ii. 162; Stark, Elem. ii. 437. 

T.serpens, lem. Brit. Anim. 529. 

Millepora tubulosa, Soland. Zooph. 136; Turt. Brit. Faun. 205; Stew. Elem. ii. 428 ; 
Bose, Vers, ii. 345 ; Hogg’s Stockton, 37. 

Tubipora serpens, Twrt. Lin. iv. 614; Stew. Elem. ii. 426; Bosc, Vers, ii. 426. 

Small purple Eschara, Eilis, Corall. 74, t. xxvii. No. 3, e, B. 

Hab. On Corallines, &c., common. 

This is generally of a faint purple colour, and rarely exceeds half an inch in length. 

The tubes are neatly arranged in rows which run across the base, and kept separate in 

the centre by a groove which winds along the branches. The walls of the tubes are mi- 


nutely frosted. 


VI. Z. APOLYPA. 
19. HALICHONDRIA. 


1. H. palmata, elastic, fibrous, reticulated, the meshes irregularly quadrangular ; erect, ir- 
regularly branched; branches compressed ; fecal orifices circular, dispersed all over 
the sponge, with entire and slightly raised margins; spicula straight or slightly 
curved, pointed at each end. Palmated Sponge. 

H. palmata, Flem. Br. Anim. 523. 

Spongia palmata, S7b. Scot. ii. lib. quart. 55; Soland. Zooph. 189. t. 58, fig. 6; Turt. 
Brit. Faun. 209; Zam. Hist. Nat. ii. 379; Lamour. Corall. 181; Montagu in Wern. 
Mem. ii. 80. 

Hab. Deep water. On the coast at Holy Island. 

My specimen of this species is eight inches in height. The fibres, as Dr. FLEMING re- 

marks, have a centro-peripheral and distal direction, and form an irregular net-work at the 
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surface, the meshes bounded by threads that are somewhat toothed or spinous. The fecal 

orifices are numerous, and dispersed all over the sponge. 

2. H. papillaris, encrusting, spreading irregularly ; the surface porous, and studded over 
with large often papillary fecal orifices with smooth margins; spicula fusiform, slightly 
curved (tab. nost. ix. fig. 3.) 

H. papillaris, Flem. Brit. Anim. 520. 

Spongia informis durior, compressa, Fait Syn. 30. 

Spongia urens, Soland. Zooph. 187. 

S. tomentosa, Montagu in Wern. Mem. ii. 99. 

S. papillaris, Montagu in Wern. Mem. ii. 90; Grant in Edin. New Phil. Journ. for Oct. 

1826, p. 121, tab. ii. fig. 21, and fig. 2; also in the number for April, 1826, p. 343. 

Sponge like crumb of bread, Ellis, Corall. 80. t. xvi. f. d. 

Hab. On rocks and the stalks of the large Fuci, near low-water mark, very abundant. 

Forms an irregular and often very extensive crust on rocks and sea-weed, from one- 
eighth to a quarter of an inch in thickness. The colour is in general a dirty orange- 
yellow, sometimes with a considerable mixture of green: in texture it is finely cellular, 
rather firm, and perforated with wide canals which open on the surface in the form of pa- 
pillary tubercles, but sometimes even with it. The edges of the external orifices are sim- 
ple and entire ; and within them we can readily discover from two to five smaller and sepa- 
rate holes of unequal sizes. The spicula are very numerous, interlaced in every direction, 
but forming obscure stellated figures : they are siliceous, crystalline, slightly curved, and ta- 
pered at the ends. 


20. GRANTIA. 


1, G. compressa, compressed, tubular, with simple terminal and lateral orifices; spicula 
of two kinds, triradiate and clavate. 

G. compressa, Flem. Brit. Anim. 524. 

Spongia compressa, Grant in Edin. New Phil. Journ. for April 1826, p. 166, and for Oct. 

1826, p. 127, tab. ii. f. 11, 12, 13, and 23. 

S. foliacea, Montagu in Wern. Mem. ii. 92, tab. xii. 

Hab, On sea-weeds and rocks near low-water-mark, common. 

Sponge greatly compressed, compact, white, oval, generally about half an inch in height 
on our coast. Monvacu says, this species “ is always observed to be pendent,” but this is 
not uniformly the case, and indeed we have found it in situations where to grow pendent 
was a physical impossibility. 

2, G. botryoides, small, white, clustered, irregularly branched tubular, minutely tomentose ; 
branches oblong, cylindrical, with a terminal simple orifice ; spicula tri-radiate. 

G. botryoides, Flem. Brit. Anim, 525. 

Spongia botryoides, Soland. Zooph. 190, tab. 58, fig. 1,4; Zurt. Lin. iv. 660; Lam. 

Hist. Nat. ii. 382. 
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Sp. complicata, Montagu in Wern. Menr. ii. 97, tab. 9, fig, 2, 3.* 

Hab. At the roots of the smaller sea-weeds. 

This small species grows in a thickly clustered manner, so that it is often difficult to as- 
certain the exact height and limits of a single specimen. I have a specimen which appears 
to be nearly an inch in height ; the branches are slender, about a line in diameter, and of- 
ten inosculate. 

3. G. ciliata, small, white, simple, sub-cylindrical, tubular, slightly contracted towards the 
terminal aperture which is encircled with a row of erect radiating spicula. 

G. ciliata, Flem. Brit. Anim. 525. 

’ Spongia coronata, Soland. Zooph. 190, tab. 58, fig. 8,9; Montagu in Wern. Mem. ii. 88 ; 
Lam. Hist. Nat. ii. 370. 

Hab. On the roots of the smaller sea-weeds. 

Ihave once only met with this species on our coast; the specimen was half an inch in 
height. “The surface is closely covered with linear pointed spicula, having a terminal di- 
rection; in the substance of the sponge, besides those linear, there are other tri-radiated 
spicula. The internal surface is full of irregularly shaped pores.’’—Fleming. 


21. MILLEPORA. 


1. M. polymorpha, encrusting, irregular, surface very uneven and studded over with mam- 
millary tubercles perforated on the top; or even and smooth. 

M. polymorpha, Zinn.; Soland. Zooph. 130; Turt. Brit. Faun. 205; Stew. Elem. ii. 

428 ; Hogg’s Stockton, 37; Flem. Br. Anim. 528. 

Hab. On rocks, very common. 

Crust of a dull purplish colour, adherent throughout, inclined to spread circularly, at first 
very thin, even, and smooth, but afterwards often studded over with close-set mammillary 
tubercles perforated on the top. When old, or when placed in favourable situations, it 
attains a quarter of an inch in thickness, and becomes very uneven and knobbed. 

I have quoted the above synonymes without any mark of doubt because the authors 
agree that the species intended by them is common on all the British coast, and that de- 
scribed by us is the only one which is so. At the same time I must remark that the figure 
of Exxis which they refer to (Corall. t. xxvii. f.¢) is very unlike any thing I have seen on 
this coast, and is surely a different species. Were it not that Dr. FLEMING seems to con- 
sider the Millepora lichenoides of E.xis and SoLANDER as comparatively rare, and confined 
to the “ English coast,” I would have referred our Millepore to that species. The figure 
(Soland. Zooph. tab. 23, f. 10, 11, 12) is not uncharacteristic, and the description is at 
least as applicable as that of MW. polymorpha. 


22. CORALLINA. 
1. C. officinalis, much branched, bushy, fastigiate ; branches dichotomous or trichotomous, 


* This valuable essay of a very excellent naturalist Lamoroux has ascribed, with culpable careless 


ness, to Mr. Donovan.—Encyclop, Meth., Vers, ii. 327, &c. 
eg 
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doubly pinnate ; joints somewhat compressed, longer than their diameter, enlarged 
upwards ; the short lateral shoots cylindrical, with longer joints, the ultimate pointed 
or capitate. Officinal Coralline. 

C. officinalis, Zinn.; Soland. Zooph. 118, t. 23, f. 14, 15; Turt. Lin. iv. 671; Turt. 
Brit. Faun. 211; Stew. Elem. ii. 439; Lam. Hist. Nat. ii. 328; Lamour. Corall. 127; 
Bose, Vers, iii. 77, t, 28, f. 2, a bad copy of Ellis’s; Flem. Brit. Anim. 514; Hogg’s 
Stockton, 38; Loud. Journ. 1, 278, f. 148, d; Stark, Elem. ii. 426, t. viii. f. 4, a copy of 
Elllis’s ; Grant, in Edin. Phil. Journ. xiv. 183. 

Coralline anglica, Ger. Herb. 1572, cum fig.; Raz Syn. 33, No. 1. 

Muscus corallinus albus et purpureus, Szb. Scot. ii. lib. quart. 55. 

Coralline of the shops, Ellis, Corall. 48, t. xxiv. No. 2, a. 

Hab. On rocks in pools left by the recess of the tide, most abundant. 

From one to four inches high, of a dull purplish colour when recent, but becoming very 
white when left to bleach on the shore. Many modern naturalists of eminence are of opinion 
that the Coralline belong to the vegetable kingdom (as BasTer always maintained in 
opposition to ELxis), an opinion which has been much strengthened by the observations of 
Professor SCcHWEIGGER of Konigsberg.— See the Edin. New Phil. Journal, vol. i. p. 220. 
I have made many experiments on our species both when recent, and after being macerated 
in weak acids, but I could never detect the slightest vestige of any animal or polype. 
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No. XI.—An Account of Two rare British Birds. By Paipeaux Joun 
Setsy, Esq. 


Reap, May 21, 1832. 


"Tur accompanying drawings* are faithful portraits of two rare British 
birds, both of which I was so fortunate as to receive in the flesh. The 
first to which I direct your attention, is the beautiful variety of the 
Honey Buzzard (Pernis apivorus), one of the rarest of the British Fal- 
conide. This bird was killed early in October, 1831, at Cheswick, in 
North Durham, which place is situated between the turnpike and the 
sea, about four miles to the south of Berwick. It had been observed 
to haunt a grove adjoining the residence of Joun Donaxpson, Esq., 
for two or three evenings in succession, and was shot in the same, when 
at roost, by his servant; and I may add, as a curious coincidence, that 
about the same time G. T. Fox, Esq., of Durham, communicated to 
me the capture of another specimen near that city. The principal and 
striking variation in this individual, from the usual plumage, consists in 
the great mass of white about the head and neck, but other differences, 
as compared with the descriptions of authors, are also apparent. Upon 
dissection it proved a male, and though in beautiful plumage, was _ ra- 
ther poor in condition, and very different from the state of that killed 
at Thrunton, and described by the Hon. H. T. Lippe 1, in the first 
volume of the Transactions of the Society.t' ‘The following is a correct 
description taken from the bird before dissection :—Bill, black ; the 
cere and basal part of both mandibles, Dutch orange ; space between 
the bill and eyes, covered with small, close set feathers, of a clove brown 

* The Drawings were presented to the Society by Mr. Se.ny, and are preserved in 


their collection. 
Volt ps 3: 
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colour; at the posterior angle of the eye, a streak of darker brown. 
Forehead, white, the shafts of some of the feathers brown; auriculars, 
light chesnut brown, with darker shafts. The rest of the head, throat, 
and neck, white tinged with cream yellow, some of the feathers hav- 
ing a dark streak down their centres. Back and wing coverts, with the 
basal half of the feathers, pure white ; the exposed or visible part, am- 
ber brown, with paler margins. Greater quills, black, barred with white 
towards the base; their extreme tips, also white. ‘Tail, hair brown, 
with four bars of a deeper colour, the intermediate spaces also irregu- 
larly barred with dark hair brown; the tips of the feathers white- 
Breast and under plumage, cream white, with lanceolate streaks of 
dark brown, largest upon the abdomen and thighs. Legs, short and 
strong, saffron yellow ; the claws but little hooked, and black. 

The other is a figure of the Scolopax Sabini, contrasted with that of 
the common species, and taken from a specimen that was shot at But- 
terwell, near Morpeth, on the 15th of February, 1832, and kindly sent 
to me by Mr. Joun Jackson, of that town, in the fresh state. This is 
the third instance only upon record of the capture of this rare and 
curiously marked species. The first having been killed in Queen’s 
County, Ireland, and which, fortunately for science, fell into the hands 
of Mr. Vicors, who described it as a new species, in the Transactions 
of the Linnean Society, vol. xiv. ; the other was taken a year or two 
afterwards upon the Medway, near to Rochester, in Kent. In the co- 
lours and disposition of the plumage, the present individual accords in 
every particular with the two just mentioned, possessing the same deep 
saturated plumage, and agreeing with them in the relative proportions 
of its various parts. In size it nearly equals the common Snipe, but is 
thicker and rounder in form, and its legs considerably shorter in pro- 
portion. The colours are also so disposed, and the form of the feathers 
of the back and scapulars are such, as to discountenance any idea of its 
being a variety of the Common Snipe, and equally so of our other ac- 
knowledged species, the Scolopax major and S. Gallinula. ‘The follow- 
ing is a description taken previous to dissection :—Length from the tip 
of the bill to the end of the tail, ten inches and a quarter; length of 


SS 
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bill, two inches and five-eights; the colour, blackish brown, inclining 
to flesh red at the base; forehead, cheeks, and chin, blackish brown, 
having a soft velvety appearance: crown and occiput, deep black, with 
a few yellowish specks upon the eyebrows ; neck and upper part of 
breast, dingy yellowish brown, the shafts of the feathers and a transverse 
bar near their tips, black; mantle, black, each feather with a small 
yellowish spot on each side the rachis near the tip ; scapulars, black, 
barred and tipped with buff and yellowish brown ; the tertials with paler 
bars; wing coverts, blackish brown, those near the ridge of the wing 
immaculate, the rest with yellowish brown bars ; quills, deep hair brown ; 
rump and under tail coverts, barred with yellowish brown and black ; 
tail feathers, black, with two bars of pale chesnut brown near their tips, 
the extreme end black; tail, extending about five-eights of an inch 
beyond the closed wings: lower breast, belly, and abdomen, deep 
brocoli brown, and shewing upon the sides undulations and bars of a 
paler colour; under wing coverts and wing, axillary feathers very deep 
brocoli brown, inclining to blackish brown ; legs and toes blackish grey 
the tarsus nearly 1 inch and a quarter in length. It proved a female, 
and the ovary contained a vast number of embryo eggs, some of them as 
large as a No. 5 shot. 
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No. XII.—On the Application of Isometrical Projection to Geological Plans and 
Sections ; with descriptive Notices of the Mining District at Nentsberry, in 
the County of Cumberland. By T. Sopwirn, F. GS. 


ReaD May 21, 1832. 


Ts pursuing geological researches, and especially such as relate to the 
stratification of important mineral districts, the aid of drawings, plans, and 
sections, is indispensable. The ablest pen is inadequate to the description 
of many objects and circumstances which it is highly important should be 
known, but which the drawings of the artist, or the plans of the engineer, 
at once present in a clear and definite manner. 

Such being the value of correct delineations of geological phenomena, 
whatever tends to render such drawings more applicable to scientific pur- 
poses, or more generally intelligible, is especially deserving the attention of 
a society so interested as this is, in the Geology and Mining of the North 
of England, and which derives so much illustration from the plans and 
sections annexed to many of the papers in its transactions. 

Horizontal and vertical plans and drawings are so commonly used as to 
be generally well understood. In both these modes of projection the eye 
is supposed to be at an infinite distance, so that no one part of the surface 
represented appears less than another, which would be the case if the point 
of view was considered as being in any finite distance, however great. The 
horizontal plan and vertical section afford a correct idea of the respective 
planes which they represent, but they comprehend such objects only as are 
exactly upon each plane, or parallel to it. Whatever deviates from that 
plane either cannot be shown at all, or must be more or less distorted. 

These two planes are shown in the Plan of Holyfield Mine, Plate XITI., 
and it will be seen that the Section comprising one vertical plane only, 
viz., that above the Holyfield Sun Vein, does not include the northern 
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portion of the Mine. In like manner, the ground plan shows the relative 
position of the horizontal workings, but gives no idea as regards their rela- 
tive heights. The Holyfield Vein Level, which is ten fathoms higher than 
the Sun Vein Level cannot be delineated otherwise than it would be if it 
were exactly on the same plane with the other. 

Tf, therefore, it was deemed necessary to record the relative situation and 
extent of these workings, several separate plans and sections would be 
required, each of which would accurately represent one portion of the 
Mine; but from so many detached plans it would be difficult to form a 
clear idea of the relative position of the whole. The clearness and sim- 
plicity of the common ground plan and section arise from the circum- 
stance, that one scale is applicable to every part and in every direction of 
them, an advantage exceedingly great and which no other kind of projection 
possesses. The disadvantages consist chiefly in the number of separate 
drawings required, and the impossibility of showing with correctness any 
objects that are not exactly on the plane represented or parallel with it. 

As a common plan and section is a surface viewed from an infinite dis- 
tance, so also the isometrical projection varies from common perspective, in 
supposing the eye placed at an infinite distance in that direction which 
coincides with the diagonal of a cube produced. An interesting paper on 
this mode of drawing, by Professor Farisu, of Cambridge, is contained in 
the Transactions of the Cambridge Philosophical Society, in which its nature 
and application are elucidated by several examples. Professor Farisu, who 
was the first to point out the peculiar properties of Isometrical Drawing, 
observes, that it may be advantageously employed for representing the 
surface of mountainous countries and the geological features of a district. 
As for the latter purpose it possesses several advantages, the object of the 
present paper is to offer some illustration of its practical application to 
geological and mining plans, accompanied with a descriptive notice of the 
mining district selected as the subject of illustration. 

The manor of Alston Moor, so well known for its abundant produce of 
mineral treasures, is hollowed by the Rivers Tyne and Nent into two prin- 
cipal vallies, which unite near the town of Alston. The vale of Nent, 
extending from this point of junction in a south-east direction for about 
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five miles, is terminated by a spacious amphitheatre of bleak and lofty hills, 
which, together with the mountainous ridges on each side of the vale of 
Nent, have from time immemorial been celebrated for the abundance and 
value of their mineral deposits. Rampgill Mine, in the last century, 
and Hudgill-burn, in the present, have been particularly distinguished by 
the richness of their mineral veins. 

The strata of the Vale of Nent consist entirely of the Mountain Lime- 
stone formation, and to the favourable position of the principal stratum of 
Limestone much of its subterranean wealth may be attributed. The fol- 
lowing are sections of the strata as found in Hudgill-burn Mine on the 
west, and in Nentsberry Shaft on the east side of the River Nent :— 


HUDGILL-BURN. NENTSBERRY. 

Fathoms. Feet. Fathoms. Feet. 
THEGG. itaceatesue ear aaeoeriG NETO ) Three yards Limestone, ......... 2 3 
Firestone, ...... Renee oracle ecelaes 3 1 Grey beds Wescesa..stececccnneetecsres 0 4, 
Plate; -c.ciceceveses'ees We ccvescovece ree 0 0 Six fathom Hazle, ... ... seseese 9 2 
Pattinsonisuslllwocececssscsccesesese 1 4 Five yards Limestone, ........0+-- 2 0 
Plateyoecssccacccetocsecsetccesesescose 4 1 DlatywHazleyuesaesscscsssccecceceecs 4 2z 
Little Limestone, ..........ssseee00 1 0 Blaveyvaaicerscceveon conse stenceescoees 2 0 
WihhitepElazlesmvencsescscccesssonces 0 1 Scar Limestone, ....0.0c-ssececseees 8 4 
platenscceassndiccasceccseceeisesss op00 © 0 HlazlesPostieuseccescercussesssaeers 0 2 
(COA eescdsacssecdsessereccccccscsesioes 0 1 Plates. cases si scecselsteseacseesucesece 1 2 
Hazle, called the High Coal Sill, 1 0 Hazley) scccssccedescevdrones Soscssoee 0 3L 
late cece Srna cay PS k0 Hazle and Plate, «..scesssoceeoess. Sip wi 2k 
ows Coal Silly) cascocescetecess coves 5 Cockle-shell Limestone, ......... 0 2 
Platescccscoccccusccsesesssscsessecsce 2 4 Plates ccnscccdecseceaneeoccvecececeet 0 1 
Great Limestone; s..-.cccsesecees 5) 3 PlatevandvHazlestmrcsscetctecte 4 A 
Hazle, called the Tuft,.. ......... 2 1 Hazleyeens sat ei eee ae 3 0 
Platehperccsscesessesccscessesecscose es 3 0 Post Wimestone; .cesccoeseees -zeon lt 0 
Wimestorie Ost) ccesciscscelecsione 0 2 Plates wacccassccewecusvesssna: Saoodecas 1 Q 
Blatewecteestsccosssstasdcccocess steer 0 4 Surface of Water in Nentforce Level, 
Hazle, called the Quarry Hazle, 3 0 
Plates pccvensceisccevcseeceses cs Sess! 5) (O 4 
Girdle, or Till Bed, ........0-. oss 2 1 
Four fathom Limestone, ........+- 3 5} 
Plate and Greybeds,......sssssse0 1 2 
Natrass-gill Hazle, .....+00+ toeeee 2 2h 


These strata preserve considerable uniformity, except when deranged by 
' what are called Cross Veins, which intersect them in a north and south 
direction. Brownley Hill Cross Vein has what is locally called a throw or 
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downcast of the east side of the vein 19 fathoms, and Nentsberry Greens 
Cross Vein has a similar throw of 27 fathoms. 

By far the most important stratum of this district is the Great Lime- 
stone, the bassett of which, in this and several adjacent dales, forms the 
limit of cultivated land and of human habitations. It preserves a nearly 
uniform thickness of 9 or 10 fathoms, and has produced as much ore as all 
the other strata put together ; the Rampgill Vein having, in this Limestone 
alone, produced 400 tons of Lead ore in each fathom of length for a consider- 
able distance. It is from the Great Limestone also that the mineral riches 
of Hudgill-burn have been chiefly obtained. 

The Aqueduct of Nentforce Level is driven for three miles and a 
quarter under the bed of the River Nent, and may be navigated in boats to 
the shaft at Nentsberry represented in Plate XII* It was projected by the 
celebrated SMEATON when one of the receivers of Greenwich Hospital, in 
1775, was commenced in the following year, has been regularly prose- 
cuted since that time, and is now being continued on the top of the Scar 
Limestone towards the important mining field of Nenthead, the extent 
originally proposed. . 

The Scar Limestone is next in thickness to the Great Limestone, varying 
from 7 to 9 fathoms, but has been much less productive of Lead. It forms 
many romantic features in the scenery of Alston from its precipitous basset, 
especially at the waterfalls of Eshgill and Nentforce, the latter of which is 
only a few yards from the entrance of Nentforce Level. 

Having thus premised a few of the circumstances which attach geological 
and mining interest to the vale of Nent, it remains to offer some remarks 
on the application of Isometrical Projection to a plan of a portion of this dis- 
trict. The situation which I have selected for this purpose is an area of 
about 3a mile square at Nentsberry, midway between the source of the River 
Nent and the market town of Alston. It includes several of the objects 
alluded to, embracing the strata from above the Great Limestone down to the 
aqueduct of Nentforce Level, showing the shaft and higher level, the course 
of Old Carr’s, or Nentsberry Greens Cross Vein, the great disruption of the 
strata, and the subterranean workings in the Great Limestone at Welgil! 
Cross Vein, &c. 
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Fig. 3, Plate XIII, is a ground plan of this district: that portion of it 
which is unshaded represents the surface, with the houses, roads, fences, 
&c. Those parts which are shaded are supposed to be excavated or re- 
moved in order to afford a view of the strata, as, in fact, every section 
requires such an assumed removal of the intervening objects. The strong 
dotted lines denote the course of several sections required to illustrate 
the subterranean formation and mining operations, and this, by the ordinary 
mode, could only be done by 5 or 6 separate and detached sections, in 
addition to the ground plan. By Isometrical Projection all these sections, 
as well as the ground plan, are combined in one drawing, as in Plate XII 
every part of which admits of accurate measurement, and which conveys, 
at a single glance, a clear idea of the connection of the various parts of the 
district. It is obvious also that many more particulars might be introduced, 
and that pictorial effect might be employed to give additional force and truth 
to the representation. By this means, both the horizontal and vertical work- 
ings may be delineated together. The connection of levels of different ran- 
doms,* of shafts in various positions, the throw and hade of veins, &c., may 
all be clearly represented, and form a faithful geometrical delineation of the 
interior of mines, and of the geology of the district in which they are situated. 

On the Ground Plan of Holyfield Mine (Fig. 2, Plate XIII.), the workings, 
&c., are represented as they would appear if viewed from an extreme perpen- 
dicular height, and are consequently projected ona horizontal plane, or base. 
On this base, lines may be supposed to be drawn, forming geometrical 
squares, as at aa, in the same figure, for the purpose of reference. In Isome- 
trical Projection these squares assume the figure represented in Fig. 4, Plate 
XIIL., and that portion of the Sun Vein Level which is represented on the 
horizontal squares from 4 to ¢ is delineated on the Isometrical Squares in 
Fig. 4 at de. By means of the Isometrical Squares, any plan may be 
represented with great ease and accuracy, and thus we obtain the ground 
plan drawn in Isometrical Projection, But now arises the distinguishing 
feature of this kind of projection; the shaft, which on a common ground 
plan is only shown by its circumference, as at Fig. 5, can be deli- 


* A mining phrase for the situation in which levels are driven in regard to height; thus, 
a level above another is said to be driven at a higher random, 
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neated so as to exhibit its depth, and the several strata sunk through, as 
at Fig. 6, Plate XIII. The levels of Holyfield Vein and Holyfield Sun 
Vein, which, on a common ground plan, appear on one plane, may be shown in 
their proper situations, one above and the other below, the stratum of Lime- 
stone in which the mine is principally wrought. Such parts of the surface as 
have been correctly levelled can be exactly delineated, and whatever acces- 
sions of this kind are gained can at any time be added on an Isometrical Plan. 
Hence, if it is desired to sink a shaft, or drive a level to meet other workings 
a clear and intelligible record of the relative positions required is at hand, 
supplying the place of a numerous and unconnected series of Plans and Sec- 
tions. True it is that when the parts of a mine become very numerous and 
complicated, the Isometrical Plan will appear so likewise, but this is an imper- 
fection common to all plans, though certainly not so much to those which 
include only one plane, instead of a number of planes in all directions. 
From what is here said, it must not be supposed that the advantages of 
this perspective are such as to supersede the use of other plans; on the 
contrary, it must be kept in mind that the common ground plan and_ver- 
tical section are among the very clearest and most perfect aids which 
drawing can afford to science: the application of one common scale in 
every direction of them renders them so easily understood, and so much 
within the reach of even the most ordinary understanding, that no other 
kind of projection can excel them as a popular and useful mode of 
delineating subterranean features. But as an auxiliary to these, and as 
possessing peculiar advantages, Isometrical Projection claims a share of 
attention, and may be employed with success in a variety of instances. Its 
minuter details require an eye and hand more intimately familiar with the 
principles of its projection than ordinary plans, but its general features are 
easily understood. Those who are at all accustomed to geological plans 
will have little difficulty in understanding the example given in the Plan of 
the mining district at Nentsberry Greens, Plate XII* The surface, with its 
walls, fields, roads and houses appears as if viewed obliquely from a great dis- 
tance, and where the surface is supposed to be removed, a view of the strata 
is afforded in numerous vertical sections. By a perpendicular line the thick- 
ness of the strata can be measured by the same scale in any part of the 
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plan, and the perpendicular direction is easily ascertained by means of the 
angles of the Isometrical Squares. 

Near the left hand corner at the bottom of the plan, is Nentsberry 
engine house and shaft, with adjacent cottages. The shaft is nearly 60 
fathoms in depth, and the several strata intersected by it are delineated on 
the plan. The shaft communicates with the aquaduct of Nentforce Level, 
which here terminates, at a distance of three miles and a quarter from its 
entrance at Nentforce, near Alston. 

In order to measure the relative height of objects represented on the 
plan, some fixed horizontal plane must be assumed, and, in the present 
instance, a plane coinciding with the base of the level mouth of Nentsberry 
Greens Level is adopted. This plane may be familiarly compared to what 
would be formed if an immense horizontal plane was inserted in the earth, 
so as to extend over and define every part of the district which is on the 
same plane or level with the base of Nentsberry Greens Level mouth. On 
this plane, squares are drawn for convenient reference, the sides of which 
may form meridian, and east and west lines. 

At the distance of 61 fathoms below this plane, a horizontal line is drawn 
and above it are represented the various strata, together with the line of 
surface. The continuation of Nentforce Level on the top of the Sear Lime- 
stone is also shown. 

The south limit of the plan is marked by the termination of the squares 
on the right hand side of the drawing, and coinciding with this boundary is 
another section, having for its base a line 61 fathoms below the horizontal 
plane. Here the strata are seen rapidly rising towards Old Carr’s Cross 
Vein, by which they are thrown down 25 fathoms. The strata then continue 
level (which is shown by their parallelism with the horizontal base line), 
until they approach Wellgill Cross Vein, they then rise rapidly towards it, 
and on the other side of the vein are thrown up about three fathoms. 

The Section in the middle of the drawing exhibits the adit or level of 
Nentsberry Greens Mine, which, by the throw of Old Carr’s Vein, suddenly 
passes from a soft argillaceous bed into a solid mass of Limestone. The 
upper section exhibits the subterranean workings of Wellgill Cross Vein 
Mine. 
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These, and the other sections introduced in this plan, suffice to show 
that whenever it is desirable to combine several geological Sections in one 
drawing, this mode of projection affords the means of doing so. The escarp- 
ment and surface of rocks may be represented so as to show the connection 
of the several beds or strata of which they are composed. Outlines of the 
surface of a mountainous district may be represented in various directions, 
and coloured so as to denote the basset of different strata. Isometrical 
Projections may be made either from given measurements or from ordinary 
plans and sections, by a process much more simple and easy than the rules 
of common perspective. It approaches more nearly than any other mode 
of drawing to the clearness of a model. 

The collection of information respecting the strata and subterranean 
phenomena of the great mining fields of the north of England is an especial 
object of this Society, and is of great importance in a district so dependent 
as this is on subterranean sources of wealth. Next to the collection of such 
details, their arrangement in such a form as may be generally useful, claims 
attention ; and, in many instances, the simple and comprehensive mode of 
Isometrical Projection may be employed with considerable effect, and pre- 
sent the details of geological structure, combined with the attractions of a 
picture. 
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No. XIII.—Notice on the Gravel Bed of St. Lawrence Colliery. By Mr. 
Marruis Down. 


Reap NovemMsBer 30, 1834. 


W aust Geology is making such rapid strides, and is met by so laudable 
a readiness to communicate facts, whereby to elucidate theory and to 
enable human reason to dive into the hidden mysteries of past ages, it 
has occurred to me to submit to the examination of the Society, a short 
description of a peculiar formation of Sand and Gravel, which spreads 
over a part of the collieries of Saint Lawrence and Gateshead Park, in 
this neighbourhood. 

In prosecuting the workings of the latter colliery in the High Main 
Coal about the year 1790, the roof of the workings suddenly altered from 
a firm and united Sandstone to a mixture of Gravel, which floated some- 
times on the Coal head, and sometimes in the roof above it. As this Gra- 
vel gave out a considerable quantity of water, and as the workings were 
approaching the River Tyne, they were, from a measure of prudence, dis- 
continued. The accompanying Plan, Plate XIV., shews the extent of the 
Gravel in that direction, but it does not at all seem to have infringed upon 
the thickness of the coal. 

In the year 1831, the Saint Lawrence Colliery, on the north side of the 
River Tyne, was re-opened ; and in pursuing the old workings, at the depth 
of about 28 fathoms from the surface, it was discovered that they had also 
been originally stopped by the intervention of the same Gravel and Sand- 
bed; an attempt had been made to drift through it when I got the manage- 
ment of the Colliery in May, 1832, but had failed, owing to the weakness 
of the timber. 

As we considered this an important point to perforate, we re-commenced 
the drift by repairing all the timber and strengthening it, as described by the 
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sketch, Plate XIV., Fig. 2, leaving the drift 4 feet 3 inches high, and 4 
feet wide, the intermediate space A being for air-way and strength. The 
process was carried on by horizontal piling, followed up by close timbering : 
and after the bottom-stone disappeared the flooring was also close planked ; 
without going further into detail, we pursued the drifting through Gravel, 
Quick-sand, and water, to the distance of 52 yards, when we found it ex- 
pensive and impracticable, and, moreover, without any signs of coming to a 
termination. At intervals the drifting was interrupted by large gushes of 
water and sand, which, together with a most severe pressure, alarmed us 
not only for the safety of the drift, but also of the colliery; so that at the 
above distance we abandoned the attempt on the Ist October, 1832. 

The sketch, Plate XIV., Fig. 3, will shew the arrangement of the metals 
passed through in the drifting. 

A box of specimens accompanies this notice, exhibiting several varieties 
of rounded fragments which do not belong to the neighbourhood, and which 
tend to shew that this was once the bed of a rivulet or lake, and that many 
of the specimens have been rolled from afar. 

It may perhaps be worth mentioning that in the neighbourhood of the 
Barras Bridge, Newcastle, where the said High Main Coal has cropped out, a 
similar Gravel formation exists to a very considerable extent, but we have no 
evidence that it is connected with that at Saint Lawrence, although in the 
same line of country, and upon the same rivulet. 

With regard to the extent of this Gravel Bed we are ignorant, fur- 
ther than the proofs we have gone into at Saint Lawrence, in the working 
of the Colliery, and having bored down upon it at the west side of the 
Ouseburn at A, therefore we have no doubt that the Main Coal is entirely 
displaced throughout that extent ; but we have reason to believe that it ter- 
minates shortly to the westward, where the coal is ascertained to be covered 
by a very thick stratum of clay. There have been sinkings and borings in 
the neighbourhood of the Lead Factory, further up the burn, but no 
symptoms of Gravel. 

There is no reason to believe that the lower seams are at all affected by 
the Gravel, as we are now prosecuting the Low Main Seam, under the part 
B, without any such symptoms. 
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Since writing the above I have ascertained that Gravel Beds have been 
met with in the working of Jesmond Colliery, at the distance of about a 
mile, which cut off the coal in a similar manner, but have been passed 
through without much difficulty. 
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No. XIV.—On the Quadrupeds and Birds inhabiting the County of Suther- 
land, observed there during an Excursion in the Summer of the Year 1834. 
By P. J. Sexey, F.R.S.E., FLL.S., §¢., &. 


Reap May 18, 1835. 


Tue following notices of the quadrupeds and birds inhabiting the county of 
Sutherland, were made during an excursion to that interesting district in the 
summer of 1834, expressly undertaken for the purpose of investigating its 
zoological productions. 'To enable the party* to pursue this to the greatest 
advantage, the sanction of the Duchess-Countess of SUTHERLAND was re- 
quested to the undertaking, and readily obtained ; and letters of introduction 
from Mr. Locu, M. P., to the different factors upon the estate, procured the 
assistance of those gentlemen whose local knowledge and information were 
found of essential service in furthering the objects of the undertaking. 
From Mr. Baieris, in particular, the intelligent factor of the Scourie and 
Assynt districts, much interesting information relating to the salmon fishery 
was procured, as well as a detail of the experiments which for the last two 
years have been, and are still in active operation at the various fisheries, to de- 
termine facts of essential importance to the clearing up of the natural history 
of the salmon and its congeners, especially of those species that are migra- 
tory, or inhabit at times the salt as well as the fresh water; but as the 
ichthyology of the county has already engaged the pen of one of the party, 
it is unnecessary to advert to it any further at present. The accuracy of 
the lists, so far as they go, can be vouched for, the whole of the birds, with 
the exception of the Scolopax Gallinula, having come under the observation _ 


* The party consisted of Sir William Jardine, Mr. John Jardine, Dr. Greville, Mr. James 
Wilson, and Mr. Selby. A light boat, suspended upon a four-wheeled carriage, and drawn 
by two horses, was the conveyance adopted, and was found particularly useful and conve- 
nient, in a country so intersected with lochs, but entirely destitute of boats. It could be 
shipped or unshipped at any time with perfect ease, even by three of the party. 
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of the party ; and the quadrupeds described were either seen alive, or their 
recent pelts examined, when in the possession of the fox-hunters, or regu- 
larly deputed vermin-destroyers of the districts. In a wild, mountainous, 
and thinly inhabited country,abounding in lochs and rivers,and whose zoology 
had previously been little attended to, it was naturally expected that some 
interesting facts connected with the breeding, distribution, &c., of various 
species of birds, would reward an excursion of this description. Nor were 
the party disappointed, for they had the pleasure of ascertaining that the va- 
rious interior fresh-water lochs are selected by that beautiful bird the Black- 
throated Diver (Colymbus arcticus) for the rearing of its offspring, and both 
eggs and young were for the first time obtained. The Bean Goose (Anser 
Jerus, Flem.) was also frequently seen with its young upon some of the 
larger lochs ; and the Wigeon (Mareca Penelope), Scaup Pochard (Fuliqula 
maria), and the Greenshank ( Totanus glottis), were for the first time de- 
tected building in Britain. Among the warblers, it is interesting to trace 
the extensive distribution of the Willow Wren (Sylvia T'rochilus), and 
Sedge Warbler (Salicaria phragmitis), both of which were found extending 
their migration to the northern verge of the county, wherever situations at 
all suited to their habits were met with. Two or three instances of the 
White throat (Curruca cinerea) were noticed at Tongue, but the want of 
woods, and other protecting cover, had arrested the progress of the other ar- 
boreal warblers, viz. the Blackeap (Curruca atricapilla), Pettychaps (Curruca 
hortensis), Wood Wren (Sylvia sibilatrix), and Chiff-chaff (Sylvia rufa), 
though the three first were traced as far as Dingwall; upon the northern 
side of the Moray Frith. Of the other forms belonging to the Sylvade, 
the three British species of Sazicola were met with, the Wheatear being 
remarkably abundant, and very generally spread over the county ; the Red- 
start (Phenicura ruticilla) was also twice seen. Of the Motacilline, the 
Pied and Grey Wagtails were generally dispersed, but the common Pipit 
was the only species of Anthus observed. The Pari or Titmice were con- 
fined to the southern confines of the county, where fir and other planta- 
tions commenced. The mountainous and rocky character of the greater 
part of the county, abounding as it does in cliffs of vast perpendicular 
height, renders it a district peculiarly favourable to the larger raptorial 
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birds, such as the Golden and Cinerous Eagles, Peregrine Falcon, &c. ; and 
accordingly we find these powerful species still pretty numerous, though 
every device is resorted to for their destruction, on account of the havock 
they commit upon the flocks. The same may be said of the Fox, the Mar- 
ten, and wild Cat, which find protection in the numerous fastnesses of the 
rocks, and in the caves which abound in the limestone districts. The fol- 
lowing list, copied from a document furnished by Mr. Baterts, of the Foxes, 
Martens, Cats, Eagles, Ravens, &c., destroyed in the county within the last 
three years, will afford some idea of their numerous distribution, and the 
amount of premiums paid, the liberal inducement held out for their des- 


truction. 
List of Vermin destroyed, and Premiums paid for the same, on the Duchess- Countess of 
Sutherland's Estates in the County a Sutherland, from March 1831, to March 1334. 


75 Old bitch Foxes, ... be eee Obes: . £149 2 0 
49 Young do. do. as ood 6 (OP BU aod ED OO 
73 Old dog do. nS Sie Owl osyceeerane Oe Onn) 
46 Young do. do. sae @ 1s. 6d. ... 17 5 0 
901 Wild Cats, Martens, and Rene @ 2s.6d.... 112 12 6 
418 Weasles,_... see AGA eG) Gals: seh eS, 40 
263 Otters, ea ae 60 - @ 5s. sos Oop LoL O 
171 Full-grown Eagles, ... Ms a @aelis: a Omi O 
53 Young do., and Eagles’ eggs, aa © NOH Neca SIO! 
936 Ravens, bon na bos 1) Bub 93 12 0 
1055 Hawks, Bos .. @I1s. a sy 
1739 Carrion Crows* ea Magpies sea) @i6d. ais 43. 9 6 
548 King-Fishers,+} 560 nee «. @ 6d. we 13 14 0 
6323 £878 19 0 


Under such a system, which is now supported by the lessees of the es- 
tate, it is not improbable but that, in a very few years, some of the species 
of the raptorial birds and carnivorous quadrupeds may become extinct. On 
this account, therefore, and as evidence of what existed up to a certain pe- 
riod, I am induced to forward these lists to the Society, being aware that 
in other respects they can possess but little interest to the generality of its 
members. 


* All of the species Corvus cornix, Hooded Crow. 
+ The Dipper is so called throughout Sutherland and other parts of the Highlands. The 


Alcedo ispida is rarely seen. 
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MAMMALIA. 


1. Sorex araneus, Common Shrew. 

Common. 

2. S. fodiens, Water Shrew. 

Common upon the margins of the lakes and rivers ; all the specimens obtained were of 

this species. 

3. Talpa Europea, Common Mole. 
Plentiful. 

4, Meles Taxus, Common Badger. 

Pretty generally dispersed throughout the midland mountainous part of the county. 
5. Vulpes vulgaris, Common Fox ; large variety, with a black tip to the tail. 

Foxes in Sutherland are very numerous, and of a large size, similar in form to the va- © 
riety we cali the greyhound fox; but they differ from it in having the tail tipped with 
black instead of white. They are very destructive to the new-dropped lambs, and, when 
pinched for food, will even attack and kill the full grown sheep. On this account they 
are proscribed by the sheep farmers, and destroyed by every device by the regular ap- 
pointed fox-hunters, who obtain the following premiums for every head they produce, viz. 
for a full-grown dog-fox, 15s.; for a female, 2/. 2s.; for each young fox or cub, 7s. 6d. 
During the day they retire to the mountains, where they lie concealed among the frag- 
ments of broken rocks, or in the holes of the debris, &c. The life of a fox-hunter, for 
such is the title of the vermin-destroyer, is one of great toil and fatigue, for he is obliged 
to be out at all seasons, and in all kinds of weather. He generally departs for the moun- 
tains under night, to be in readiness to interrupt the return of his game from their pre- 
datory excursions to the lower districts. Upon such occasions he is attended by a pack 
of dogs, consisting of several terriers of an excellent and hardy breed, an old fox-hound 
or two, and a half-bred greyhound or lurcher. He is also provided with a gun, and gene-~ 
rally carries materials to set traps, &c., for such vermin as betake themselves to holes and 
fissures of the rocks where they cannot be got at by his dogs. Besides the fox, he is 
assiduous in his pursuit of the wild cat and marten, both of which animals abound in the 
county, and are, like the fox, the frequent destroyers of lambs, poultry, &c. Till within 
the last year, the fox-hunters, or vermin-destroyers, were appointed and supported, and 
the premiums for the destruction of the various animals paid, by the Duchess-Countess 
of Sutherland. To each parish a distinct one was regularly appointed, and, in addition to 
a salary of 20/. per annum, he was provided with a house and potato garth, and sufficient 
oat-meal for himself and ten dogs. This was exclusive of the premiums paid for the vari- 
ous animals destroyed, which generally amounted to as much as the stipulated money pay- 
ment, and sometimes to a much larger sum, as we were informed, upon good authority, 
that the fox-hunter of Ben Hope district had the preceding year drawn as much as 40. 
for the animals and eagles he had destroyed. By-a late regulation they are now to be 
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kept and paid by the farmers or lessees of the estate at the same rate, and with the same 
conditions and allowances as they enjoyed under the noble proprietor of the county. 
6. Mustela vulgaris, Common Weasel. 
7. M. erminea, Ermine Pole-cat. 
In greater plenty than the common weasel. 
8. WM. putoria, Foumart. 
Common upon the banks of the rivers, margins of lakes, &c. 
9. M. fagorum aut Abietum, Pine Martin. 

Abundant in the mountainous districts, particularly where birch or other wood grows : 

is sometimes destructive to young lambs, and often attacks the hen-roost. 

10. Lutra vulgaris, Otter. 

The otter is still pretty abundant upon the numerous lakes and rivers of this interesting 

-county, although no opportunity is neglected of destroying them, both on account of their 
valuable skin and for the injury they do to the salmon fisheries. Upon the salt-water 
lochs or inlets they are also frequently taken, but these are said to be of smaller size, and 
of a lighter colour. We had not an opportunity of comparing the two together, and are, 
therefore, unable to say whether the animal that affects the salt water is merely a variety, 
or a species distinct from the common otter. Specimens of both kinds are however pro- 
mised, and we hope ere long to be able to decide this interesting point. 

11. Felis Catus, Wild or Mountain Cat. 

Wild cats are very numerous in this mountainous district, where they attain a great 
size, and sometimes commit great ravages upon the young lambs. In Assynt, upon the 
Ben More ridge, they are very plentiful, and find secure shelter and protection in the nu- 
merous caverns and holes of the limestone district. Of their specific distinction from the 
common or domestic cat no doubt is now entertained, and, in addition to the different 
form of the tail, other well marked characters exist. No mixed breed ever appears to take 
place between the species even in situations the most likely for such an event to occur. 
12. Phoca Vitulina, Common Seal. 

Abounds in all the salt-water lochs, where it preys chiefly upon the Salmonide. The 
Phoca barbata (an inhabitant of the Fern Islands) is not known here. 

13. Mus musculus, Common House Mouse. 
14, AL. sylvaticus, Field Mouse. 

15. M. decumanus, Brown or Norway Rat. 
16. Lepus timidus, Common Hare. 

Common in the lower lands, and the limestone district about Inch-na-Damff. 
17. LZ. variabilis, Alpine Hare. 

Abundant throughout the central and mountainous parts of the county, and descends to 
the flat grounds upon the borders of Loch Shin, &c. 

18. Arvicola aquatica, Water Rat. 
Common upon many of the slower running streams, and the islands of the various lochs. 
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The black variety (at first supposed to be a distinct species) is met with about the head 
of Loch Naver, and a large colony of the same inhabits a low sandy island of Loch Laighal. 
19. A. agrestis, Short-tailed Field Mouse. 

Common. 

20. Capra Hircus, Common Goat. 

A few inhabit the fastnesses of the rocky districts, but it is doubtful if they can be re- 
garded as indigenous. 

21. Cervus elephas, Red Deer. 

This noble animal is fostered with great care, and is at present numerous in certain dis- 
tricts of the county. About Ben Stack, whose base is elothed with birchen woods, it may 
be seen in large herds, as well as about Ben Hope, Ben Laighal, &c. A hind that we sud- 
denly came upon by the margin of Loch Shin, immediately took the water and swam across 
the loch, upwards of a mile in breadth. Upon Ben Stack we came upon a young fawn 
concealed in ferns and low underwood, crouched in its form like a hare; it bounded away 
with great agility at first, and was supposed to be a roe, but, after a short chase, was pulled 
down by a water dog that accompanied us, fortunately without receiving any very serious 
injury. After examination, we left it near the spot from whence it had been roused. 

22. Cer. Capreolus, Roe Deer. 

This beautiful species, owing to the want of extensive woods, is not numerous in Su- 

therland. 


AVES. 


1. Aquila chrysaeta, Golden Eagle. 

In the mountainous districts this species is still tolerably abundant, although every device 
is put in practice to capture or destroy them by the appointed fox-hunters and shep- 
herds, the premiums paid for the adult birds, as well as the eggs and young, being liberal. 
They attack and often prove very destructive to the young lambs, particulary when their 
eyry is not far distant from the lambing district of a farm. They are sometimes taken in 
traps, but more frequently shot, after patient and sometimes long-continued watching.— 
They breed in the highest and most inaccessible precipices, and it is rarely that the young 
or eggs can be got at, even by the dangerous experiment of suspending a person by a rope 
from the summit of the cliff in which the eyry is placed. Several hairbreadth escapes, as 
well as fatal accidents, were narrated to us by individuals who had been engaged in these 
perilous undertakings. 

2. Haliaetus albicillus, Cinereous Sea-Eagle. 

Upon the northern precipitous coast of Sutherland the great sea-eagle is still frequently 
seen soaring above the waters, or his hoarse bark heard when nearly beyond the ken of 
sight, though persecuted as assiduously as the former species, being considered as equally 
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destructive to the flocks. It breeds upon the highest maritime cliffs, such as those of Far- 
out-head, Whiting-head, &c., as well as upon islands in some of the large fresh-water lochs. 
At Far-out-head we contemplated for some time the evolutions of two adult birds of this 
species, almost within gun-shot beneath us, and which were supposed to have their eyry in 
the face of the rock. Their flight was easy and graceful, and in large winding sweeps. 

3. Pandion haliaetus, Osprey. 

The osprey appears to be most abundant upon the western coast of Sutherland, affecting 
the numerous salt-water inlets or lochs which indent that rugged and rocky barrier of the 
county, and more particularly those into which the larger streams discharge themselves, as 
it is upon the Salmonide that they appearchiefly to subsist. At the mouth of the Lax- 
ford, a celebrated salmon stream (as the name imports), we observed three or four upon 
the wing at a time, sometimes soaring at a great height in extensive circles, at others ho- 
vering over the channel of the river where it enters the sea, intently watching and seek- 
ing their slippery prey beneath. They hang suspended in the air like the kestril, but with 
a slower motion of the wings, and their plunge is made with a rapidity almost incredible, 
and with an impetus so great as completely to submerge the entire body of the bird.— 
Here I cannot help remarking the beautiful adaptation of the plumage of this bird to its 
mode of life, for instead of the long lax plumes which adorn the thighs of the terrene rap- 
tores, the osprey has these parts covered with close set feathers, and the whole of the 
under-plumage bears a strong analogy to that of the Natatores. When successful they 
bore off their prey in their talons to the summit of some of the neighbouring hills, there to 
devour it at leisure. Their food at this time mostly consisted of the sea-trout Salmo 
trutta, which had had just commenced running, that is, were quitting the sea for the rivers 
and fresh-water lochs. It not unfrequently happens that they grasp at more than they are 
able to accomplish, and pounce upon a fish too large and heavy to raise out of the water. 
Upon such occasions, after continuing the struggle for some time, they at length relax 
their hold, which they do without difficulty, though we are told, that, under such circum- 
stances, the bird is generally drowned, being unable to extricate its talons from its finny 
prey. Mr. Baigie, the factor of the Scourie district, to whom we are under many obliga- 
tions, a short period before our arrival had witnessed an interesting struggle of this kind, 
in which the bird, after repeated attempts to raise the fish (a large grilse or salmon) was 
finally obliged to quit his hold, and suffer it to escape. The osprey is also to be seen upon 
most of the larger fresh-water lochs. At Assynt a pair have long had their eyry upon the 
remains of an ancient castle about a mile below Inch-na-Damff. They remain generally 
unmolested by the hunters, as they never attack the lambs, their food being entirely re- 
stricted to fish. 

4. Falco islandicus, Jer-Falcon. 

i do not insert this noble species as a constant inhabitant of Sutherland, but as an occa- 
sional visitant. At Keoldale, we met with a recent skin (now in my possession), the 
remains of one that had been killed near that place a short time before our arrival by Mr. 
Scobie. 
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5. F. peregrinus, Peregrine Falcon. 

Is pretty generally distributed, and preys much upon the various aquatic fowl, as well as 
on grouse, ptarmigan, and alpine hares. 
6. F tinnunculus, Kestril. 

Common throughout the county. 
7. Buteo vulgaris, Common Buzzard, 

This species we met with in various parts of the county. 
8. Circus Cyaneus, Hen Harrier. ; 

A single female individual was seen and fired at between Alt-na-Harrow and Loch Laig- 
hal. No owls were met with, but from the information we received, the Otus Brachyotos 
inhabits the country. 

9. Hirundo rustica, Chimney Swallow. 
Common. 
10. H. urbica, Martlet. 

Plentiful. Breeds in great numbers about the marble rocks near Inch-na-Damft. 
1l. H. riparia, Sand Martin. 

A few were seen, but no great breeding-station noticed. 

12. Cypselus murarius, Common Swift. 

We met with this bird in the parish of Durness, where it breeds in the great Smoo 

Cave, and other caverns of the limestone rock. 
13. Muscicapa grisola, Spotted Flycatcher. 

A specimen seen at Rosehall, below Oikel Bridge. 
14. Merula musica, Song Thrush. 

Plentiful throughout the whole county, particularly where birchen or hazel copse 
abounds; it is also frequently seen in rocky situations, perched upon a large stone, pour- 
ing forth its melodious strains, which are precisely similar to those of its fellow species in 
other parts of the kingdom. No other thrush nearly “resembling the common kind in co- 
lour, but darker and smaller,” was seen, and we in vain tried to recognise the little brown 
thrush of Mr. Laidlaw, which I am inclined to suppose was only the common species seen 
in rather unwonted situations. We shot several for examination, in wild and unfrequented 
places, and where no one, judging of the habits of the thrush, as seen in more southern 
districts, would have expected to find them. We were informed at Tongue, in which dis- 
trict from the plantations and numerous birch-woods they are very numerous, that they do 
not migrate, but remain during winter upon the margins of the Firth, and other low situa- 
tions, where the snow rarely lies, and where they always have a plentiful supply of food. 

15. Merula viscivora, Missel Thrush. 

Was seen about the birch-woods upon the banks of Loch Naver, and in the neighbourhood 
of Lairg. 

16. M. vulgaris, Blackbird. : 

Is not frequently seen in Sutherland. We met with it at Tongue, where it finds an appro- 
priate retreat in the plantations around Tongue House. 
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17. M. torquata, Ring Ouzel. 

This species is very abundant during summer upon all the rocky mountains. It begins 
to breed immediately on its arrival in April, and we found the young generally flown by 
the middle of June. 

18. Cinclus aquaticus, European Dipper or Water Ouzel. 

In a district abounding in rocky streams and situations.so congenial to the habits of the 
dipper, we naturally expected to find this favourite little bird in great profusion. Our sur- 
prise at first was therefore great, to meet with only an individual here and there, and those 
in the most squestered spots. The cause, however, was soon explained, when we learnt 
that a decree of extermination had gone forth a few years ago, against this pretty little 
warbler, and a price set upon its head as the supposed destroyer of the spawn of the sal- 
mon; I say the supposed destroyer, as I do not think a case sufficiently strong has been 
made out against it to warrant so fatal a sentence. That it may occasionally devour the 
spawn of the salmon and trout, I do not deny; but I hold, that from the depth at which 
the zmpregnated ova are deposited in the gravel, the dipper cannot possibly arrive at them 
or commit any serious injury, and that it is only such ova as have escaped impregnation, 
and therefore float loose, or such as have not been sufficiently covered, and would there- 
fore perish under any circumstances, that find their way into the stomach of the bird. In 
Sutherland it goes under the name of the King’s-fisher. 

19. Sawxicola enanthe, Wheat-Ear. 

This clean-looking active bird is very plentiful, and generally distributed over the coun- 
ty, but I think most abundant in the limestone districts, where the superior nature of the 
soil, and the quality of the rocks, in all probability produce a greater abundance of food. 
20. S. rubetra, Whin-Chat. 

A few pairs of this species were seen at various parts, as at Lairg, Tongue, &c., but ge- 
nerally where low copse was met with. 

21. S. rubicola, Stone-Chat. 
Was also occasionally met with. 
22. Erythaca rubecula, Redbreast. 

Was seen at various stations. 

23. Salicaria phragmitis, Sedge Warbler. 

This was one of the few warblers we traced to the northern extremity of the island ; it 
was pretty generally distributed along the margins of the lochs, particularly where low 
birchen coppice and reedy grass abound. The well-known babbling notes of this wakeful 
little bird proclaimed its presence in many unexpected situations. 

24. Curruca cinerea, Common Whitethroat. 

Is of rare occurrence in Sutherland. One was seen and repeatedly heard near Tongue 
House in a young plantation, and again we met with it upon the southern confines of the 
county, near Bonar Bridge. 

25. Sylvia Trochilus, Willow Wren. 
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The only species of the genus Sylvia we met with, was the common willow-wren, which 
extended in considerable numbers to the extremity of the island, wherever copse or birch- 
wood abounded. About Tongue it was very plentiful, and the same at Lairg, the margins 
of Loch Naver, and the wooded banks of Loch Assynt. 
26. Parus ceruleus, Bluecap Titmouse. 

Was seen at Rosehall, in the fr plantations. 
27. P. ater, Cole Titmouse. 
28. Accentor modularis, Hedge Accentor. 

Was met at all our various stations, and twice seen at a considerable elevation. 
29. Motacilla alba, Pied Wagtail. 

Generally dispersed. 

30. Motacilla boarula, Grey Wagtail. 
Upon most of the rivers and margins of lochs. 
31. Anthus pratensis, Meadow Pipit. 

Very common throughout the county, and met with on the summits of the highest hills. 
32. Alauda arvensis, Sky-Lark. 

Very plentiful throughout the county, and was seen the previous year, within a few 
hundred yards of Cape Wrath. 

33. Emberiza miliaria, Common Bunting, 

Very common in the lower grounds, particularly where cultivation existed, and was 
traced to the northern coast of the county. 
34. E. citrinella, Yellow Bunting. 

Was seen at all our various stations. 
35. EB. Scheniculus, Reed Bunting. 

Common upon the margins of all the lochs, and in the swampy districts. 
36 Passer domesticus, House Sparrow. 

Was observed in all the villages, and many nest holes apparent in the thatch of Keol- 
dale House, &c. 

37. Fringilla celebs, Chaffinch. 
Seen about Lairg, Tongue, and Inch-na-Damff. 
38. Linaria cannabina, Common Grey Linnet. 

Seemingly a rare species in Sutherland. A single pair was seen at Keoldale. 
39. ZL. montium, Mountain Linnet or Twite. 

A plentiful species and very generally distributed. It was first met with at Lairg, and 
afterwards occurred at all the different stations we occupied. Its song is pleasing, though 
scarcely equal in compass to that of L. cannabina. 

40. L. minor, Lesser Redpole Linnet. 

Was met with wherever birch copse occurred. Several were shot, but all appeared of 
the common species, and none could be assigned to the larger variety or L. borealis. 
Al, Sturnus vulgaris, Common Starling. 
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Is met with upon the northern.and western coasts of Sutherland, where it breeds in 
the holes and caverns of the limestone rock. We saw several about the Smoo Cave, and 
a large flock at Scourie. 

42. Corvus corax, Raven. 

This powerful bird is still plentiful in Sutherland, although every exertion is used to 
destroy it, on account of the frequent attacks it makes upon the sick sheep and new- 
dropped lambs. 

43. C. cornix, Hooded Crow. 

This is the common crow of the county, the C. corone, or carrion crow, being unknown, 
or avery rare visitant. It is a great destroyer of the eggs of the various grouse, as well as of 
their young, and young hares, &c. It generally makes its nest about the root of some birch 
or mountain-ash, growing out of the face of the rocks or deep ravines, or where birch- 
woods abound, in the highest trees. 

44, C. frugilegus, Rook. 

A small rookery exists at Aucheny, about four miles above the bridge of. Shin, and we 
saw a small flock on our return, about three miles above the bridge of Oikel. Towards 
autumn we were told that great numbers of rooks spread themselves over the county, as- 
cending the mountains to a considereble altitude, where they feed upon the larve of Ti- 
pulidee, &c., and alpine berries. 

45. Troglodytes Huropeus, Common Wren. 

Was seen at Tongue and Lairg. 

46. C. canorus, Common Cuckoo. 

The cuckoo we found very numerously distributed over the county, and its well known 
notes were heard for some time after our arrival in every direction. As with us (upon the 
Northumberland moors) it generally makes use of the pipit’s nest, wherein to deposit its 
egg, and the young, as well as the eggs, are frequently found by the shepherds. The 
larve of the nocturnal Lepidoptera, particularly of the genera Lasiocampa, Odonestis, 
and Saturnia, are very numerous, and afford it a constant and luxurious repast. 

47. Columba palumbus, Ring Pigeon. 

The ring pigeon was observed as far north as Tongue, where the plantations and birch- 
wood about the base of Ben-Laighal afford it a retreat. A few pairs only were seen du- 
ring our excursion. 

48. OC. livia, Rock Pigeon. 

This species, the stock of our common dovecote pigeon, is found in a wild state along 
the whole of the northern coast of Sutherland, inhabiting the caves and rocky precipices, 
which rise in parts to several hundred feet in height. It is abundant about Whiting Head 
and the eastern shore of Loch Eribol, composed of rocks abounding in caves and deep 
cleft fissures. The prevailing colour is a dark blue, the wings with two black transverse 
bands, and the lower back white. 

40. Tretao tetrix, Black Grouse. 
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Plentiful in all the districts about Lairg and Loch Shin, the base of Ben Laighal, Ben 
Hope, &c. 

50. Lagopus Scoticus, Red Grouse or Red Ptarmigan. 

In the midland district of the county, between Lairg and Tongue, the common red 
grouse seems abundant. Upon the western coast it is not so numerous, the face of the 
country being too rocky and sterile, and seldom affording any extended tract of heath. 

51. Z£. mutus, Common Ptarmigan. 

Plentiful upon all the mountains, their rocky summits being favourable to its habits. A 
specimen was shot by Sir William Jardine, which Dr. Richardson, when shewn to him, 
thought to be the L. rupestris of the Faun. Bor. Amer. It is smaller than the usual aver- 
age size of the common ptarmigan, and the plumage is more varied with reddish brown 
It was killed upon the Ben-More ridge above Inch-na-Damff, and we hope to obtain addi- 
tional specimens from the same locality, so as to enable us to determine the species. 

52. Perdizx cinerea, Common Partridge. 

A pair was seen at Inch-na-Damff, and about Lairg their call was repeatedly heard. 
53. Ardea cinerea, Common Heron, 

Was seen upon the Oikel. 

54. Numenius arquatus, Common Curlew. 

Very abundant in all the central parts of the county, where heath and extensive marshy 

tracts prevail. Upon the rocky western coast it is comparatively rare. 
55. NV. pheopus, Whimbrel. 

Was seen upon the margin of Loch Shin, but no eggs or young were obtained. 
56. Totunus calidris, Redshank. 

Was found breeding on the marshy margin of Loch Douliah, near Lairg, and at the 
head of Loch Naver. When disturbed from its nest, and as long as the young are unable 
to fly, the old birds are very vociferous, and wheel around the intruder in circles, making 
frequent stoops, as if to strike at the head, like the common lapwing. 

57. T. hypoleucos, Common Sandpiper. 

Very abundant upon the margins of all the numerous lochs and rivers. 
58. T. glottis, Greenshank. 

This species, whose nest had never before been found in Britain, we detected breeding 
in various parts of the country, generally in some swampy marsh, or by the margin of 
some of its numerous lochs, It is very wild and wary, except when it has tender young, 
at which time, when first disturbed, it sometimes approaches pretty near, making a rapid 
stoop like the redshank at the head of the intruder. If fired at and missed, which is fre- 
quently the case even by a good marksman, as the stoop is made with remarkable rapidity, 
it seldom (at least for that day) ventures again within range. A pair, which had their nest 
in a marsh near Tongue, after having been once fired at, could not again be approached, 
but we obtained one of the young, apparently about a fortnight old, by means of a water- 
dog. Another pair were shot near Scourie, by the margin of a small loch, where, from 
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their violent outcries and alarm, they evidently had their nest or young, though we were 
unable to find either. 
59. Scolopax gallinago, Common Snipe. 
Is very abundant in all the moory and marshy tracts. 
60. JS. gallinula, Jack Snipe. 

The gamekeeper of the Tongue district assured us that the jack snipe breeds in Suther- 
land aimost every year, and that he had obtained the eggs, as well as young, in some bog- 
gy ground, about two miles from Tongue. He shewed such an intimate knowledge of 
the bird, as to do away with any impression upon our minds of a mistake as to the species. 
Sir William Jardine accompanied him to a spot where he had frequently seen them in 
summer, but he was not so fortunate as to meet with any. The situation and ground was, 
however, apparently exactly suited to their habits. In winter it is plentiful in the lower 
springs. 

61. Tringa variabilis, Dunlin or Purre. 

In the summer or dunlin plumage we found the common purre abundant upon the mar- 
gins of all the lochs. The nest is usually placed under the shelter of some tuft or bush, 
removed a short distance from the usual water-line of the loch. 

62. Crex pratensis, Meadow Crake or Corn Crake. 

Is very abundant in all the lower straths, where cultivation exists. 
63. Fulica atra, Common Coot. 

Was heard among the reeds which skirt the southern side of Loch Douliah, about two 
miles and a half from Lairg, 

64. Hematopus ostralegus, Oyster Catcher. 

Common upon the margin of Loch Shin, where it breeds, and upon most of the salt-water 
friths and lochs, such as those of Eribol, Tongue, &c. 

65. Vanellus cristatus, Common Lapwing. 

Very abundant throughout the county. 

66. Charadrius pluvialis, Golden Plover. 

Plentiful throughout the county, but particularly abundant in the district between Lairg 
and Tongue, the parish of Durness, Scourie, &c. Sutherland appears to be the great breed- 
ing station of this species. 

67. C. Miaticula, Ring Plover or Ring Dottrel. 

Upon the margins of all the lochs and larger streams very numerous. 
68. Anas ferus (Segetum, auct.), Bean-goose. 

We were agreeably surprised to find that the bean-goose annually breeds upon several 
of the Sutherland lakes. The first intimation we received of this interesting fact was at 
Lairg, where we were informed that a few pairs bred upon some islands about twelve miles 
up Loch Shin. We accordingly took boat the following morning, and upon arriving at the 
place, discovered a single pair, attended by four or five young goslings. None were ob- 
tained, as the oid birds, being wild, escaped seemingly uninjured, although repeatedly fired 
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at, and the goslings immediately dived and escaped into the reeds and other herbage. 
Upon Loch Naver we also found several pairs attended by their young, seemingly about 
a fortnight or three weeks old, one of which, after a severe chase, we procured. Upon 
the islands of Loch Laighal, from thirty to forty pairs, we were informed, annually had 
their nests. We saw several old birds, and the nests that had been used, which are con- 
cealed in heath upwards of three feet in height, that covers the islands. The eggs were 
all hatched, and most of the young had betaken themselves to the neighbouring moors, where 
they continue till able to fly, secreting themselves, when disturbed, in the highest heather. 
At Tongue we saw some goslings about a month old (following a hen), which had been 
hatched from eggs taken at Loch Laighal. We were told that they became nearly as tame 
as common geese, but refuse to intermix or breed with them. The eggs, from five to se- 
ven in number are smaller than those of the common goose, but of a similar shape and 
colour. 
69. Anas boschas, Common Wild Duck or Mallard. 

Was seen upon most of the lochs and marshy moors. 
70. Mareca penelope, Wigeon. 

As the Wigeon had not previously been detected breeding in Britain, we were much 
pleased to observe several pairs upon the smaller lochs near Lairg, which, we concluded, 
had their nests among the reeds and other herbage which grew in their vicinity. We were 
not so fortunate, however, as to find one here, though diligent search was made, but, after- 
wards upon one of the islands of Loch Laighal we sprung a female, which we shot from her 
nest, containing seven eggs. It was placed in the heart of a large rush bush, and was made 
of decayed rushes and reeds, with a lining of warm down from the bird’s body. The eggs 
were smaller than those of the wild duck, and of a rich cream-white colour. 

71, Fuligula marila, Scaup Pochard. 

A single female was shot by Sir William Jardine, in a small loch between Lock Hope 
and Eribol; she was attended by a young one, which unfortunately escaped among the 
reeds. This is the first instance of its breeding in Britain having been ascertained, that I 
am aware of. 

72. Mergus Merganser, Goosander. 

Two or three birds of this species were seen during the excursion, but no nest or breed- 
ing station detected. 

73. M. serrator, Red-breasted Merganser. 

Is very plentiful upon all the lochs. At the time we were in Sutherland few had com- 
menced incubation. 

74, Podiceps minor, Dabchick or Little Grebe. 

Was met with occasionally upon the smaller lochs during the excursion. 
75. Colymbus glacialis, Northern Diver. 

A single pair was seen in the bay of Balnikiel, mouth of the Durness Frith, both adult 
birds, and in perfect summer plumage. It is probable that they had their nest upon one 
of the numerous islets that abound in the bay. 
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76. C. arcticus, Black-throated Diver. 

This beautiful species, whose breeding station had never before been detected, we found 
upon most of the interior Sutherland lochs. The first we noticed was at the foot of Loch 
Shin, where we were so fortunate as to find the nest, or rather the two eggs, upon the 
bare ground of a small islet, removed about ten or twelve feet from the water’s edge. The 
female was seen in the act of incubation, sitting horizontally, and not in an upright posi- 
tion, upon the eggs. In plumage she precisely resembled the male, and when fired at im- 
mediately swam, or rather dived off to him at a short distance. Our pursuit after them 
was, however, ineffectual, though persevered in for a long time, as it was impossible to cal- 
culate where they were likely to rise after diving. Submersion frequently continued for 
nearly two minutes at a time, and they generally re-appeared at nearly a quarter of a mile’s: 
distance from the spot where they had gone down. In no instance have I ever seen them 
attempt to escape by taking wing. I may observe that a visible track from the water to 
the eggs was made by the female, whose progress upon land is effected by shuffling along 
upon her belly, propelled by her legs behind. On the day following (Saturday the 3] st 
of May), Mr. J. Wilson was fortunate enough to find two newly hatched young ones in a 
small creek of Loch Craggie, about two and a half miles from Lairg. After handling and 
examining them, during which the old birds approached very near to him, he left them in 
the same spot, knowing that we were anxious to obtain the old birds. Accordingly, on 
the Monday morning we had the boat conveyed to the loch, and, on our arrival, soon de- 
scried the two old birds, attended by their young, and apparently moving to a different 
part of the loch. Contrary to their usual habit at other times, they did not attempt to 
dive upon our approach, but kept swimming around their young, which, from their tender 
age, were unable to make much way in the water, and we got sufficiently near to shoot 
both of them through the neck and head, the only parts accessible to shot, as they swim 
with the whole body nearly submerged. The female could only be distinguished from the 
male by a slight inferiority of size, and both were in the finest adult or summer plumage. 
We afterwards saw several pairs, upon various lochs, and upon Loch Hay a pair, attended 
by two young ones, nearly half grown. When swimming, they are in the constant habit 
of dipping their bill in the water, with a graceful motion of the head and neck. 

77. C. septentrionalis, Red-throated Diver. 

Also breeds upon many of the lochs. We obtained no egg or young, but it was evident 
from the conduct of the birds, that they were breeding. 
78. UOria Troile, Foolish Guillemot.’ 

Is common upon the northern and western coasts of Sutherland, and breeds in great 
numbers upon the precipices of an island, about six miles from Scourie. 
79. U. Grylle, Black Guillemot. 

Is also frequently seen. Mr. J. Jardine noticed it about the caves near the mouth of 
the Durness Frith. 

80.. Alea Torda, Razor Bill. 

Also common. 
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81. Fratercula arctica, Puffin. 
Common upon the coast and salt water inlets. 
82. Phalacrocorax Carbo, Cormorant. 
Numerous in all the friths. 
83. P. cristatus, Crested or Green Cormorant. 
Is equally plentiful, and breeds upon the rocky precipices of Loch Eribol, and the west- 
ern coast. 
84. Sula Bassana, Solan Goose. 
Many were seen hovering over the sea, off Far-out-head, and other parts of the northern 
coast. 
85. Sterna Boysii, Sandwich Tern. 
Was seen upon the friths of Tongue and Eribol. 
86. S¢. arctica, Arctic Tern. 
Abundant upon all the friths, breeds upon the flat coast of Tongue, &c. 
87. Laurus ridibundus, Black-headed Gull. 
Plentiful. Breeds among the reeds of Loch Douliah, &c. 
88. Z. Canus, Common Gull or Mew. 
Has various breeding stations, viz., upon Loch Shin, Loch Laighal, and various smaller 
lochs. 
89. L. Rissa, Kittiwake. 
Common upon the rocky coasts. 
90. LZ. argentatus, Herring Gull. 
Was seen upon most of the salt water lochs, but no breeding station observed. 
91. ZL. marinus, Great Black-backed Gull. 
A few were seen upon the friths. 
92. L. fuscus, Lesser Black-backed Gull. 
Many colonies of this species were observed, one upon Loch Shin, another upon one of 
the islands of Loch Laighal, &c. 
93. Cataraetes Richardsonii, Richardson’s Skua. 
Was observed by Sir William Jardine upon the Durness Frith. 
94. Phenicrwa ruticilla, Common Redstart. 
Was twice seen, first at Oikel Bridge, and again at Rose Hall. 


A pair of goldfinches ( Carduelis vulgaris ) and a Goatsucker ( Caprimulgus europeus ), 
were seen in a birch wood on the banks of Loch Laighal, by Mr. James Wilson, which have 
not been noticed in the preceding list. 
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No. XV.—Observations on the Young of Salmon, and some Remarks on the 
Migration of Eels—By the Hon. H. T. Lipvext, V. P. 


Reap August 5, 1833. 


"Tue above is an accurate portrait of a young Salmon,* ten days old, and 
was copied immediately after death, from one of twelve, whereof the 
remaining eleven were swimming about, very lively, in a basin of fresh 
water at Freelands, the seat of Lord RutHuven, on the banks of the River 
Erne, Perthshire, on the 8th of May, 1833. 

The roe had been discovered by Lord RutHven’s fisherman, in the Erne, 
at the moment of vivification, under a portion of the bank that had given 
way after a flood. 

The bag, below the fish, appeared to be the ovwm itself remaining at- 
tached to the body generated within it, being a clear amber colour, red 
near the gills. The eyes were very large and dark, and the body perfectly 
transparent, so that the whole globe of the eyes, and the line of the spinal 
process, were distinctly visible as the fry swam in the water. 

The whole intestinal organization, air bladders, &e., seem to be con- 
tained in the bladder-like vesicle below, which, at this period, is distended 
with air, and is so large as to prevent the fry from resting, except on their 
sides among the gravel. 

This air is either expired or absorbed as the fry become stronger, and 

* The accompanying Portrait can no longer be affirmed accurate, as it is done from re- 
collection after the lapse of more than two years. The original Portrait, sent with this 


Paper to the Natural History Society, has been lost by the person to whom it was en- 
trusted. H. T. L.—11th July, 1836. 
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the form of the smelt begins to be assumed. I watched the survivors with 
great attention for three weeks after, during which time the fins grew, and 
the bag disappeared. At first they had no fins, but when they were about 
a fortnight old, white specks appeared in the parts from whence the fins 
grew, and in another fortnight the shape and membrane of the fins became 
apparent. At the expiration of three weeks after the date of the portrait, 
more than half of the fry had died, and [ had their remains dried on a piece 
of glass for the inspection of the society, but, unfortunately, the box contain- 
ing them was lost. The remainder were set at liberty, and may possibly 
be swimming about as grilse five or six pounds in weight, so wonderful is 
the growth of this singular fish, and so insignificant its origin. 

Being upon the subject of fish, I may call the attention of the learned to 
that curious fact, the migration of Eels. Sir Humpury Davy says, in his 
Salmonia, “There are two migrations of eels, one from, and the other to 
the sea; the first in spring and summer, the second in autumn, or early in 
winter. The first, of very small eels, which are sometimes not more than 
two or two and half inches long; the second, of large eels, which some- 
times are three or four feet long, and weigh from ten to fifteen, or even 
twenty pounds. There is great reason to believe that all eels found in 
fresh water are the results of the first migration; they appear in millions 
in April and May, and sometimes continue to rise as late even as July and 
the beginning of August.” Sir Humpury Davy then proceeds to give ex- 
amples of these migrations, the former of which, viz., the upward migration of 
young eels in the spring, has long been noticed, by naturalists, with interest 
and wonder. In the month of May, in the present year, I saw the advance 
of a column of small eels in the River Erne, the extent of which seemed 
infinite. For three or four miles that I walked down the river no diminu- 
tion took place in the numbers, or change in the order of their march. 
Where the stream was powerful, the column clung close to the banks, but 
where they came to calm water, they spread out to a considerable extent 
over the sandy bed of the river, still, however, urging their way up with 
undiminished energy. The migration is sometimes continued for nearly a 
week together, and the numbers that pass must be as the sands of the sea. 
Whence have they come, and whither do they go? The obscurity which 
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envelops the generation and production of these amphibia (as they may be 
termed) has never been cleared up, and we are yet in ignorance from 
whence the fresh-water eel, the commonest of our river fish, receives its 
origin. 

Sir Humpury Davy surmises that the sea conger is the parent of all 
fresh water eels, which do not appear to be ripe for generation as long as 
they continue inhabitants of the rivers or lakes; but Mr. Jessr, Deputy 
Surveyor of the King’s Parks, an ingenious and observant gentleman, in 
his publication entitled “Gleanings of Natural History,” states, “that an 
amazing number of eels are bred in the two large ponds in Richmond Park, 
which is sufficiently evident from the very great quantity of young ones 
which migrate from those ponds every year. The late respectable head- 
keeper of that park assured me that, at nearly the same day in the month 
of May, vast numbers of young eels, about two inches in length, contrived 
to get through the pen-stock of the upper pond, and then through the 
channel which led into the lower pond, from whence they got through 
another pen-stock into a water-course, which led them eventually into the 
River Thames. They migrated in one connected shoal, and in such pro- 
digious numbers that no guess could be given as to their probable amount.” 
Mr. Jesse then informs his readers that an annual migration of young eels 
takes place regularly in the Thames, and for many years, it was remarked, 
the 10th of May was the day called by the fishermen eel fair; and in 
pages 33 and 34 he gives the most authentic account I have ever met with 
of young eels being found in the gut of the parent. How they are gene- 
rated there is still unknown, and Mr. Jesse offers no explanation.* 

Unless the fact of the migration of young eels from a pond to a river can 
be explained in some mode not obvious at first sight, such a fact is con- 
clusive against Sir H. Davy’s theory of the conger being the parent of river 
eels, but it will be observed that Mr. Jesse does not give this fact upon his 
own observation, and there may be some error. The fact of the migration 
of young eels from the sea is indisputable in all rivers where that fish is 
found, and there cannot be a doubt that by far the greatest number of fresh 
water eels must be generated and produced near the mouths of rivers. 


* This is an error, and acknowledged as such by Mr. Jesse in his second series of 
The Gleanings.” 
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Sir H. Davy had never been able to discover any symptoms of genera- 
tion, either in the external organs of this fish, or in roe, or milt, or young 
within the parent, and he says, “that the problem of their generation is 
the most abstruse, and one of the most curious in natural history, and 
though it occupied the attention of Aristotle, and has been since taken up 
by the most distinguished naturalists since his time, it is still unsolved, 
though I trust it will not long remain so.” 

My own observations on this mysterious subject incline me rather to 
concur with Sir Humpnry Davy, for, however they may be produced, the 
stock supplied by these migrations of young is ample for all the rivers, and 
lakes, and ponds, in the world, and I have never met with any fisherman who 
could declare that he had ever seen or heard of any appearance or symptom 
of generation in the fresh water eel. It is also equally certain that large 
eels return to the sea in autumn. 

I have been informed, by unquestionable authority, that at the falls of 
the Bann, in Ireland, a vast number of large eels are taken in nets every 
autumn, on their descent to the sea, and, being salted, form the principal 
subsistence of the neighbouring inhabitants during winter. So valuable do 
they consider this supply that, in the spring, they construct wicker fascicles, 
to facilitate the ascent of the young eels up the falls in their vernal migra- 
tion from the sea. Mr. THORNHILL, who possesses a good deal of the river 
Avon (famous for its eels), told me that in the autumn all the large eels 
were taken in pots, having their mouths turned up the stream, and contra- 
riwise in the spring. The river Aln, in this county, is replete with eels all 
the summer, and the vernal migration of the young eels from the sea up- 
wards, is noticed every year. At Kslington, where the Aln is a mere 
brook, we kill eels two pounds in weight, but I have long observed that 
this fish is searce in the early spring, and late in the autumn, whereas they 
are extremely plentiful during the whole summer. These facts are con- 
firmatory of the double migration. Besides, if these fish were bred in 
ponds or lakes, it is difficult to perceive the purport or use of these migra- 
tions, and it appears desirable to obtain some further investigation of the 
fact recorded by Mr. Jesse, before we can permit it to militate against an 
hypothesis, founded on other facts which are indisputable. If this notice 
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of a very interesting subject shall be the means of exciting enquiry and 
eliciting information, it will answer my object, and the time of the Society 
will not have been unnecessarily occupied. 
In conclusion, I must just remark the coincidence of the ascent of young 
eels into rivers, at the period of the descent of the salmon smelts. The 
rapid growth of the latter fish is well known, and I think it not improbable, 
as it certainly is analogous with other provisions in the animal kingdom by 
the Almighty ruler of the universe, that the descending shoals of the one 
species of fish may derive sustenance and strength from the food supplied 
by the ascending shoals of the other. 


The reader may be referred to the second series of “ Gleanings of Natu- 
val History,” by Epwarp Jesse, Esq., which has been published subsequent 
to the period when this article was written. In the “ Observations on 
Eels” in this little volume, will be found much new and curious informa- 
tion, and the fact of this fish being oviparous, and breeding for the most 
part in the brackish water at the mouths of rivers, is here pretty clearly 
established. A letter from Mr. YarRELL, the celebrated Icthyologist, con- 
tained in the article referrred to, removes most of the doubts and difficul- 
ties which have hitherto perplexed naturalists from the earliest ages on 
this curious subject. H. T. L, 
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No. XVI.—On making the Society a Place of Deposit for the Mining Re- 
cords of the District. By Joun Buvpie, Ese. V.P., F.G.S., &e. 


Reap DecemMBER 23, 1834. 


Tue inconvenience and unnecessary expense which have so frequently 
been occasioned in this neighbourhood and other mining districts, as well as 
the many fatal accidents which have happened from the want of accurate 
plans and records of the former workings of exhausted or relinquished col- 
lieries, have long been a subject of public regret, as well as of individual 
loss and suffering ; yet no systematic plan for remedying this defect in our 
mode of recording colliery operations has hitherto been adopted. 

So long ago as the year 1797, the idea of preserving Colliery Records 
was suggested by the late Mr. THomas, of Denton; and the subject was 
again brought forward by my late friend, Mr. Wm. Cuapman, Civil En- 
gineer, in 1815. But on both occasions the laudable endeavours of those 
respectable individuals to excite due attention to this important subject 
proved abortive. 

This may be chiefly, if not wholly, attributable to the want of a suitable 
place in which to collect and deposit the requisite information and docu- 
ments for effecting so desirable an object. An abundance of materials for 
forming an accurate history of the working of our coal-mines, from the 
earliest period of their commencement down to the present time, is to 
be found in the hands of individuals, but it is so detached and seattered as 
hardly to be available for any practical or useful purpose ; and the object 
T have in view, in addressing this paper to the Society, is to point the at- 
tention of those who may feel an interest in promoting a collection of plans 
and reports of all those collieries which have been exhausted, wholly or 
partially, so as, in the course of time, to form an extensive and useful 
collection of authentic information for the guide of posterity. I am impelled 
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to bring this subject under the notice of the Society at this time, in conse- 
quence of the completion of the building of the Museum, in which I sub- 
mit that a division may be most appropriately set apart for the reception 
of the description of documents and records already alluded to. In this I 
do not contemplate the submitting of those documents to the unrestrained 
inspection of the public, but that they should be under the care of the 
committee for the time being; and that it should be at the discretion of 
the committee to permit inspections or copies to be taken. The committee 
to be empowered to charge such compensation for inspections, or for copies 
of plans and writings, as they may think reasonable and proper : the monies 
so to be received to be applied in aid of the funds of the Society, the ulti- 
mate object being public utility and benefit to the Institution. 

The information to be embraced in those records would probably be 
most conveniently, for the sake of reference, placed under the following 
heads :— 

1. The name of the proprietor of the surface and minerals. 

2. The locality and extent of the property. 

3. The number and description of the seams of coal and other minerals 
which it contains. 

4. The thickness and quality of the several seams of coal ; which of them 
have been worked; to what extent they have been worked; and why the 
working of any of them has been discontinued or not commenced. 

5. The winning of the colliery. 

6. The system of working. 

7. The dip and rise of the colliery, and description of the several slip 
dykes, &c. 

8. Accidents by explosion. 

9. What other accidents have happened in the colliery, with their causes. 

10. The system of ventilation practised. 
11. General observations. 

As an illustration of the plan here proposed for preserving colliery re- 
cords, I beg to present the Society with an account of the celebrated 
Wallsend Colliery, accompanied with a plan of the workings in the Tyne 
High Main Seam, as they were left in April, 1831, together with a section 
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of the strata sunk through in the G or Church Pit, from the surface to the 
Bensham Seam ; and, also, the strata sunk and bored through below the 
Bensham Seam, in the A Pit, to the Beaumont Seam, which is the lowest 
seam that has been explored in the colliery.* 


WALLSEND COLLIERY. 


1.—PROPRIETORS OF THE SURFACE AND MINERALS. 
Both the surface and minerals belong to the Rey. the Dean and Chapter 
of Durham. 


2.—LocALITY AND EXTENT OF PROPERTY. 


Its surface is about 1250 acres, including half of the River Tyne adjoin- 
ing. It is boundered by the Tyne on the south, by Walker Colliery on 
the west, by Bigge’s-main Colliery on the north-west, by Willington Col- 
liery, on the north and north-east, and by the Howdon-pans Colliery, be- 
longing to the Corporation of Newcastle, on the east. 


3.—NUMBER AND DESCRIPTION OF THE SEAMS oF COAL AND OTHER 
MINERALS. 


By the various sinkings and borings which have been made, the whole 
of the seams of coal belonging the district, from the Three-quarter Coal 
down to the Beaumont Seam, have been found in this Colliery, as shewn 
in the following 


Account of the Strata sunk through from the surface to the Main Coal Seam 
in the G Pit at Wallsend Colliery. 


fa. ft. in. fa. ft. in. fa. ft. in. fa. ft. in. 
1 Outset, —s te an 3) 0 Brought forward, 26 2 0 
2 Yellow Clay, ... a A lh STONE HEAD. 

3 Blue Clay, Jel) 1] Blue Metal Stone, 2 2) 0 
4 Leavey Clay, ... IG}. } 12 Grey Post, to 0) 40) 
5 Stoney Clay, .. 6 4 3 13 Grey Metal Stone, S200 
6 Leavey Clay(strongly laminated), 2 3.9 14 White Post, ... oe yin Ey / 
7 Sand (very irregular), wet, ... 0 0 3 15 Ditto, with Water, rh Ph AY 
8 Stoney Clay, ... ie HOR Sa 2 16 Blue Metal, 0 5 10 
9 Sand (irregular), dry, (3 17 White Post, Ones, 

10 Stoney Clay, ... on 94 4 <=> 

—_— Carried forward, 9 5 8 26 2 0 

Carried forward, 26 2 0 


* I cannot give a complete section of the A Pit, from the surface to the Beaumont Seam, 
as I never could find any account of the sinking of that pit amongst the colliery papers. 


’ 
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Brought forward, 
18 Blue Metal Parting, ... eo 
19 White Post (Wet), 
20 Blue Metal Parting, ... 
21 White Post, re 
22 Grey Metal, 
23 White Post, ... 
24 Grey Skawmey Post, . 
25 White Post, ... 
26 Coal, 


———— 16 5 


Zhethill ee 
28 Post Girdles and Metal Part- 
ings, ... nen 

29 Blue Metal, 

30 Thill, ... on Oo 
31 Grey Post, cab see 
32 Blue Metal, ... coo 
33 Coal, eee oe 


34 White Post, ... 

35 Cash Parting with Water, 
36 White Post, ... ore 
37 Grey Metal, ono oon 
38 Blue Metal, ... ox 
39 Coal, .. kee Sco 
40 Thill, ... coo ae 
41 Coal, . 
42 Thill, ... a nA ay 
43 White Post, ... ont) wee 
44 Grey Metal, ... ne cas 
45 White Post, ... aon 
46 White Post, ... mee 
47 Black Metal, ... odg 
48 Thill, ... we 

49 Blue Metal, ... non 
50 Coal, ... ott sas 
51 Thill, ... ho 
52 Grey Metal, ... 900 
53 Blue Metal, ... oe 
54 Blue Metal, eae 

55 Grey Post, wish Girdles, 
56 White Post, 


Correction, 


True Mersure, ... 
57 Grey-mixed Post, 
58 White Post, 
59 Blue Metal, 
60 Coal, 


GL Dhilly hs on 

62 White Post, ... 

63 Grey Post, 

64 Blue Metal, 

65 Post Girdles, 

66 Blue Metal, 

67 Post Girdle, Ko 

68 Blue Metal, to a Parting, 
69 Blue Metal, 

70 Coal, 


(UST ears. oto es 
72 Blue Metal, ... acd 


73 Coal, inclu ae 


Carried forward 


1 
1 
0 
0 
1 
1 
0 
1 
0 
1 
3 
1 
cen Al) 
aD 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


1 
0 
0 
6 
0 
6 
0 
0 
. 0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


a 
9 
1 
0 
2 
0 
1 
0 
1 
0 


0 
1 


1 


0 
0 
0 
0 


fa. ft.in. fa. ft. in. 
26 2 


0 


0 
2 
0 
0 
1 
3 
0 
0 
0 
3 
4 


1 
0 
1 
3 
2 
3 
0 
4 
5 
5 
5 


well 


5 
0 
4 
1 
1 
0 
1 
1 
0 
3 
0 
1 
1 
4 
0 
) 
1 
0 
0 
4 
2 
4 
5 
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Brought forward, 
44) Thill, yess ae ee OL Oa, 
75 Grey Metal, ... a os Wes 
76 Blue Metal, ... oe bo I 9} al 
77 Black Metal, toa on 00 3 
78 Coal, ... ob san 001 


79 White Post, ... 

80 Grey Skawmey Posty 
81 Blue Metal, A 
82 Black Metal, 

83 Coal, ae 


couwnnte 


64 Thill, ... 
85 Blue Metal, 
86 Coal, 


87. Thill, ... 

88 Grey Metal, 

89. Skawmey Post, 

90 Whin Girdle, 

91 Blue Metal, ... 

92 Grey Post, with Girdles, 
93 White Post, é 
94 Grey mixed Post, 

95 Blue Metal, 

96 Black Metal, 

97 Splint Coal, 


Ser 


98 Blue Metal, ... re 
99 White Post Girdle, . aie 
100 White Post, 2 
101 Coal, ... 


102 Thill, ... 

103 Grey’ Post Girdles, 
104 Blue Metal, 

105 Grey Post Girdle, 
106 Blue Metal, 

107 Post Girdle, ... 
108 Black Metal, 

109 Coal, 


110 Thill, 
lll Grey’ Metal Girdles, | 

112 Black Metal or Black k Stone, 
113 Coal, 


Lala | oOanNoeoceanoenoco!] Owoc] Rw RNNS 
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couke 
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114 Thill, 

115 Main Posty ee 
116 Blue Metal, with Girdles, oo 
117 Coat (Man Coat SEAM), .. 


_ 
eek eonooe 
poke 


onocoe 
we 


Add Outset, 


Total depth to Main Coal Seam 113 


carried forward, 


1 Ground Coal, ae eeef A) 2 2 
2 Grey Thill, 0 310 
3 Blue Stone, with Whin Girdles, 40 2 
4 Grey Metal Stone, Tie ee 
5 Coal, ae eh 00 6 
6 pass! Mera Coat, 0 0 6 
7 Coal, Res i 02 6 


Carried forward, 


a 


fa. fl.in. fa. ft. in. 
Tp it sal 


oo 


—J 
“I 
ror) 


03 6 
Jae lee 


“«Outset” is that part of the top of a pit, which is raised above the level of the surface, for the convenience of teeming the 


coals over the screens, or into the waggons. 
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Sa. ft. in. fa. ft. in. fa. ft. in. Ja: Sft. in. 
Brought forward, 2D Brought saecta 15 0 i: 
SeDhille ee 01 6 20 Grey Stone, (ny, 
9 Grey’ Metal, mixed with Iron 21 Splint Coal, 00 4 
Stone Girdles, 03 4 22 Grey Stone, 0 0 Lis 
10 Post Girdles, 04 0 23 Coal, 0 011 
11 Black Metal, ppl sy/ ———. 04 103 
123 Coal. 0 010 24 Thill, * go DO) AG 
13 Grey. Metal Stone, 0 010 25 Grey Metal, ee 01 6 
14 Coal, 003 26 Post Girdles, with Blue Metal 
15 Grey Metal Stone, 0 010 Partings, Bo 
16 Coal, 00 2 27 Blue Metal, Ail fi @ 
17 Thill, 0 010 28 Black Metal, = = 010529 
18 White Post, 00 6 et) 
19 White Post, ... 148 29 Coal, ‘Odi 9 
20 Grey Metal, mixed with Whin 30 Band, wes Ses a A 
Girdles, 2) 450: 31 Coal, Low Main SEam,... 0 1-0 
21 Blue Metal, Mixed with Iron- ; 32 Band, an 22 sean) ORtS 
stone Ditto, ... = 0 3:6 33 Coal, oe () 6 
22 Coal (STonE oat), ode ose) OU es 0 5 6 
PRAM oe. — oe O 12.0 —_—_——_ 
24 White Post, 2 5 0 23S 
25 Whin, ... 02 5 
26 White Post, 26. BORING ACCOUNT FROM LOW, MAIN © SEAM. 
27 Coal and Stone mixed, 0 O11 1 White Thill, ... ood 0 5 8 
28 Blue Matal, mixed with Tron 2 White Post, () PG) 7/ 
stone Girdles, raul bie) egy 3 Grey Skawmey Coal, . 0 5 0 
29 Coat (Yarp Coat Szam,) oe) 6 4 White Post, * 0 2 0 
33] 5 Grey Metal, .. oo 03 2 
30) Thill,..- 010 6 White Post, Ho oF 05 0 
31 Grey Metal, mixed with Iron- 7 Grey Post, ... = 130 
stone Girdles, 13 4 8 White Post,  .. ae oe) ed th 
32 White Post, 05 4 9 Blue Metal mixed with Post 
33 Grey Metal, mixed with Whin Girdles, an wee coe Oi 
Girdles, 20 0 10 White Post, ... 0411 
34 Blue Metal, mixed with Iron- 11 Blue Metal, ... a ID) O27 
stone Ditto, ado oo Lb fp 12 Coal, o =O ONLO) 
35 Black Metal, 0 0 33 LOWS: 
9 0 43)13 Grey Thill, oo om ae (Ueki 
36 Crow Coal, 00 2 14 Grey Metal, .,. 20 ooo A 
37 Top Coal, = ree One apt. eB Blue Meta, ano 0 é a 
= . ENSHAM ) rey Whin, ... on oo. {)) q 
38 Splint and Stone SEAM, js? On 17i- Blues Metalammccen cee eres Oln Oi O 
39 Bottom Coal, coe AY ah G3 18 White Post, oop Oi 4 
0 4 91419 Blue Metal, SSO U0 
—— 20 White Post, 00 6 
34 3) 5) 21 Whin; |... 00 8 
—_——— 22 White Post, A ID aL 
1 Thill, mixed with Iron Stone, 1 1 5 23 Blue Metal, nO ae 
2 Whin, se O20 24 White Post, ... con A Ot 
3 Grey Metal and Post Girdles, 2:0. 25 Grey Whin, ... on 5 (De al) 
4 Coal, 00 3 26 White Post, 010 
—— 2 5 8 |27 Blue Metal, mixed with Iron- 
5 Grey Metal and Post Girdles, 50) stone Girdles, (83 
6 Splint Coal, ... i. 00 8 28 Coal, an - 00 5 
7 Gis Metal Stone, Os ——— 9 2 2 
8 Coal, 00 6 29 Blue Metal, ... on en OOS 
5 3 10 ]30 White Post, ... eee ro We) 7/ 
9 Stone, ... cae eee 0 0 0% 31 Grey Post, 600 on 1 2 8 
10 Good Coal, ... Son OR ies 32 Blue Metal, ... on 0 1 3: 
———- 0 1 33/33 Black Metal, ... ot 0 0 102 
UGE hills: (oat A) 34 Grey Metal, ... on 0 0 42 
12 Grey Metal and Post Girdles, 0 311 35 Blue Metal, 4 Ora 
13 Whin, ... 609 02 6 249 
14 Grey Metal, pe be (<7 36 Coal, 0 211 
§ Whin, ... m0 SOM ins 37 Grey stn | coo coe O OLA 
16 Grey Metal, B ey 38 Coal, SuprosepBEau- 0 0 7 
17 Blue Metal, 5 aR 39 Grey Stone, MONT SEAM, 0 1 3 
18 Black Metal, 4 co) PK) 40 Coal, ato an iM) tls & 
19k Coals a0 Bee eee O22, 41 Thill, O20) 
i al 9G —— 126 


Carried forward, 15 0 33 Carried forward, 23 410 
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fa. ft.in. fa. ft. in. Sa. ft.in. fa. ft. in. 


Brought forward, 23 410 Brought forward, 31 011 
42 Grey Metal, mixed with Post 54 Thill, ... a Sy op i 3 0) 
Girdles, : ERS: 137) 55 Grey Post, ie AES TOU 74 
43 Black Metal, POUR DEST: 56 Grey Metal, .. es cn Wil 3 
44 Grey Post, 00 8 57 White Post, 031 
45 White Post, ll BL 83 ihe SAG 
46 Coal, Om Omg 
364 8 32) oen0 
A7e0 hile 0 010 
48 Grey Metal, mixed with Post Depth to High Main Seam, eo) cory HIG O78 
Girdles, te S253 Ditto from Ditto to Bensham, Se / 34 3 ~°5 
49 Blue Metal, 5 ee) Oo Ditto from Bensham to Low Main Seam, EY I te 
50 Coal, .. 0) 10) Boring from Low MainSeam, ... ... 32 3 0 
pk al 
51 Thill, .. .- O11 Total, ne a ce ... 203 2 5} 
52 Blue Metal, mel i) @ = 
53 Coal, > (0) 70Re5 
eg 4 
Carried forward, 31 011 


Several beds of Tron Stone have been met with also, as well as a few 
scattered threads of Galena, in sinking the pits, and in the roof of the 
Main Coal Seam. 

The High Main, the Metal Coal, the Yard Seam, the Bensham, the Low 
Main, and the Beaumont Seams are all of workable thickness; but the 
High Main, Metal Coal, and Bensham Seam only have been hitherto 
found to produce coals of merchantable quality, that is to say, of merchant- 
able quality at the present era, but, there is no doubt, the time will arrive 
when all those seams will become objects worth the attention of the mine 
adventurer. 


4.—TuHE THICKNESS AND QUALITY OF THE SEVERAL SEAMS. 

The High Main Coal Seam, through the whole extent of this colliery, 
with the exception of a few acres in the north-east angle of the boundary, 
was found in the highest perfection, as well in height and quality as in the 
hardness of the coal. As to the hardness of the coal, it is only necessary 
to state, that in the working of the whole mine, or first working, nine-tenths 
of the whole produce were round merchantable coals ; as it was not neces- 
sary to screen out more small coal, viz. zoth, than was barely sufficient to 
supply the colliery consumption. This seam varied in thickness from 6 to 9 
feet, exclusive of the “ Ground Coal,” and only about two-thirds of the whole 
area was interstratified with a black slaty band 2 inches thick. In the 
north and north-east part of the colliery this band occasionally reached 4 in- 
ches in thickness, but this thickening was of limited extent. The thickness 
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of clear merchantable coal, through the whole extent of the colliery, may be 
safely stated at 6 ft. 6 in. on the average, exclusive of the Ground Coal, 
as shewn in the accompanying Section. 


HIGH MAI 


Very Co 
Tei Cees 


In some parts, the roof of the seam was Post or Sand Stone, but the 
greatest proportion of it was a fine tough blue or dark grey Metal Stone. 
The bottom of the seam was separated from the Ground Coal by a 
strong dark-coloured Slaty Thill called Swad (an inferior sort of fire clay), 
which when dry, as it generally was, made an excellent road for the 
broad-wheeled rollies, which carried a 24 peck corf, and were drawn 
from the face of the workings to the railways leading to the pits by horses. 
This Swad seldom exceeded 2 inches in thickness. The roof was so good 
as seldom to require more than two rows of props in a 4 or 5 yard board, 
one of which was required for the support of the air brattice. For several 
years after the working of the High Main Seam commenced, it was subject 
to blowers of inflammable air from the roof, especially from the threads or 
fissures in the Post Roof ;* but latterly, especially after an extensive work- 

* Sand Stone. 
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ing of the pillars had taken place, the discharge of inflammable air gra- 


dually diminished. 


The Metal Coal Seam has been worked, to a very limited extent only, 
in the C and G pits. It produces coals of respectable quality and of a 
good rubbly size, and was approved in the coast markets, but it could not 
be worked to profit, owing to the seam, as well as the roof and Zhzll, being 
broken and dislocated by the creep in the High Main Coal, which lies 74 
to 8 fathoms above it, as shewn in the annexed diagram, which is drawn to a 
scale, shewing the relative proportions of the pillars and excavations, or 
board-rooms, in the Main Coal Seam, and the manner in which the rising 
of the metal ridges, in the latter, has fractured the Metal Coal Seam, as 
well as the strata between the two seams. To a certain extent, the pillars 
of coal in the Main Coal Seam were 10 yards thick, and the board-rooms 
were 5 yards wide, as represented in the Diagram. But, in a great part of 
the colliery, the pillars were only 8 yards thick, and the boards 4 yards 
wide, in which case the fractures of the Metal Coal Seam occur more fre- 


quently than is represented in the diagram. 
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By this it will be seen, that in working the Metal Coal in a headway’s- 
course direction, as from @ to O in the diagram, an up-cast and down-cast 
hitch of 12 to 18 inches is formed immediately under the board-rooms in 
the Main Coal Seam, and that the roof between these hitches is com- 
pletely broken and shattered, so that they cannot be passed without the 
aid of very strong “gallows timbering,” or frame work. Besides, as in 
working the Metal Coal Seam, the boards can only be driven in the solid 
coal between these hitches, they require an extra quantity of timber to 
support them from the want of the firm support of the coal on each side, 
and the difficulty of working the seam is still further increased by the frac- 
tures occasioned by the headways’ Metal Ridges in the Main Coal Seam, 
which run at right angles to the boardways’ Metal Ridges, represented in 


the diagram. This seam abounds in inflammable air. 
STONE COAL 


worked. 


——— an 

The Yard Coal Seam is of workable thickness, but the coal is hard and 
coarse, and burns white. It is not of merchantable quality at this time, 
although at some future period it may be worked to profit. Itis very full 
of inflammable air. No workings have been made in this seam. 

The Bensham Seam is now in extensive work, and supplies the whole 
vend of the colliery, the coals being vended under the name of Bensham 
Wallsend, and Bensham Main; the former are the screened coals, the 
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latter the unscreened. The coals are of good second-rate quality and make 
a respectable coast-coal. They are considered first-rate gas coals. 

The seam is interstratified with stone and is unworkable in the western 
part of the colliery, but towards the eastern part this stone thins gradually 
and runs out under the meridian of Wallsend Church. This seam is ex- 
ceedingly fiery. The inflammable air is chiefly discharged from between 
the coal and the upper part of the splint. No water in the seam. 


SECTION IN THE EASTERN SECTION IN THE WESTERN 
PART OF THE COLLIERY. PART OF THE COLLIERY. 


== Good Gale. 
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Good Coad. 


Coal miwed 


The Low Main Seam is 6 feet thick, with two thin bands of slate in it, 
and is a very fine looking seam, but the coal is exceedingly tender and 
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burns white. An enormous quantity of inflammable air is discharged from 
this seam. The precise character of all these seams of coal is more clearly 
shown by the preceding sections. . 


BEAUMONT 


The Beaumont Seam has only been bored to in this colliery. 


5.—THE WINNING OF THE COLLIERY. 

The first le of this colliery was taken by Messrs. Cuapman & Co. in 
1778, and the winning of the High Main Seam then commenced. The 
seam was sunk to in 1781, when Messrs. Cuapman & Co. sold their interest 
in the concern to Messrs. RussELL and WaDE, by whose families it has since 
been held, under successive renewed leases. 

The winning of the colliery was effected by two engine pits placed at 
95 yards asunder, called the A and B Pit (Plate XV.). Those pits are placed 
just within the western boundary of the Roman Fort of Segidunum, at the 
east end of Severus’ wall. The chief difficulty met with in sinking those pits 
was a quick sand, at a few fathoms from the surface. The first pit that 
was attempted to be sunk was lost in this sand, and the A Pit nearly shared 
the same fate. This shaft was sunk through the sand by piling, which 
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reduced the diameter to 5 feet 11 inches within the timber, yet it served the 
purpose of an engine and coal pit.* Considerable feeders of water were 
met with in sinking those pits, although none of any material magnitude 
occurred below the 70 fathoms or three-quarter coal. 

The principal part of those feeders was stopped back by tubbing and 
wedging, yet when the sinking of the pits was completed there was as 
much water to be drawn as employed two pumping engines, each delivering 
a 12-inch bore, to the surface, although no water worth mentioning was 
met with in the seam. 

The colliery was carried on for some time by those two pits, but great 
inconvenience, and many interruptions and serious accidents occurred from 
the inadequate power of the pumping engines, as whenever they were 
stopped, even for ordinary repairs, the water rose in the workings below 
and impeded or suspended the ventilation, which occasioned many serious 
explosions of inflammable air, with which, on its first opening, the colliery 
abounded. 

These interruptions and accidents pointed out the necessity of having 
more pits, and about the year 1786 the sinking of the C or Wallsend Pit, 
and the D or West Pit commenced (Plate XV.). Nothing remarkable oc- 
curred in thesinking of those pits except a very large feeder of water which was 
met with at the depth of about 30 fathoms from the surface, in the C Pit. 

This feeder issued from a soft Cash (Metal Stone) parting in the Grind- 
stone Post; the parting was 30 inches wide on one side of the shaft, and 
not more than 5 or 6 inches on the other side. It required a 21-inch and 
a 14-inch bore, going fourteen 6-feet strokes per minute, to draw the water, 
so that the feeder must have been about 1,700 gallons per minute. 

Fortunately the stone immediately below the parting afforded an excel- 
lent bottom for a wedging crib, and the water was effectually stopped by 
a solid wedging of crib upon crib. The cribs were of oak, 9 inches in the 
bed, with 4-inch fir sheeting between, and have stood perfectly firm to this 
day, notwithstanding the creeping of the Main Coal Pillars below, which 
shook the village of Wallsend adjoining severely. 


* This Quick-sand was secured by a cast-iron tub, in 1792, by my father, which was, 
as far as I know, the first introduction of cast-iron tubbing. 
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The sinking of the shaft was completed, partly by its own pumping en- 
gine and partly by a bore-hole into the water course drifts, driven in the 
Main Coal Seam from the A and B Pits. 

The D or West Pit was sunk in a similar manner, but the sinking of 
both pits by the bore-holes was a tedious operation, and occasioned several 
accidents and interruptions in the Sinking Pits, as well as in the Coal Pits, 
for whenever the pumping engines on the A and B Pits got out of repair, 
and became incapable of drawing the water, the workings in the seam be- 
low were partially or wholly drowned up, and the expense and danger of 
drawing the water out again and restoring the ventilation were very great, 
and several accidents occurred in consequence. 

To obviate those inconveniences the bore-holes were attempted to be 
stopped, by dropping wooden plugs down them whenever the engines re- 
quired repairs, but as the plugs frequently stuck in the higher parts of the 
bore-holes, they failed in their object. At length the holes were plugged 
at the bottom by forcing the plugs upwards with screw-jacks, which an- 
swered the purpose effectually. 

In 1791, 1792, and 1793, the E Pit (Plate XV.) wassunk. No material 
difficulty was encountered in sinking this pit; neither bore-hole nor en- 
gine was required, the water being drawn in tubs by the double bucket 
water-wheel machine. 

In 1802, the sinking of the F Pit (PI. XV.) was finished. Nothing remark- 
able occurred in the sinking of this pit, but the feeders of water were so con- 
siderable as to require a pumping engine to draw them from the depth of 
the Grindstone Post down to the Main Post. I must here observe that 
in sinking all these pits the feeders of water were stopped by plank tub- 
bing, oak cribbing, or riming and wedging,* in detail, as the sinking proceed- 
ed, and ultimately the feeders of water were so effectually stopped back in 
the A and B Pits, also, by the same means, that one engine with a 12-inch 
bore drew the whole of the colliery feeders very easily, and continues to do 
so at this time. The A and B Pits are 9 feet diameter, the C Pit is 8 feet 
to the depth of 30 fathoms, where the great feeder of water was met with, 


* The mode of stopping back water by cast-iron tubbing had not been introduced ge- 
nerally at this period. 
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and is 10 feet below. The D, Kand F Pits are all 8 feet diameter to the 
Main Coal. 

From the Main Coal to the Bensham, the A Pit was sunk 12 feet dia- 
meter, but was subsequently walled up to the Metal Coal, and reduced to 
10 feet diameter. 

The B Pit is sunk 8 feet diameter from the Main Coal to the Bensham 
Seam. The C Pit was sunk 10 feet diameter from the Main Coal to the 
Bensham, but was afterwards walled up to the Metal Coal and reduced to 
8 feet. 

It became necessary to wall those pits, from the Bensham up to the Me- 
tal Coal Seam, as the Metal Stone in the Shaft Walls would not stand the 
heat of the furnace which it was necessary to place in the Bensham Seam. 

The Plan (Plate XV.) which accompanies this memoir shews the workings 
of the Main Coal Seam, and the state in which it was left in April, 1831. 
The G Pit was sunk with an engine as a separate winning, the shaft, 12 feet 
diameter, and is divided by a three-tailed brattice into two coal shafts and 
an engine shaft. The explanations on the Plan shew those parts of the 
Main Coal Seam which are completely worked out, and the extent of 
crushed or crept pillars which are not worked out, and which may, event- 
ually, at some future period, be worth working. 


6.—SysTem oF WoRKING. 

In the first opening of the Colliery the working of Pillars, technically 
called working the droken, was not contemplated, as, at that period, the 
working of a fiery colliery in the broken was not deemed practicable. As 
much of the coal was, therefore, wrought out by the fist working, called 
working the whole mine, as it was thought safe to take, without running 
the risk of shutting up the colliery by a creep; that is to say, no more 
coal was left in the pillars than was deemed barely sufficient to support the 
roof. 

The winnings were, therefore, made 12 yards, viz., 4 to the board and 8 
left in the wall or pillar, the walls being holed at 22 yards, 2 yards wide, 
consequently $3 parts, or say 39 per cent., were obtained, and 35 or 61 per 
cent, were left in pillars. About a third of the colliery was worked in 
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this manner, when the size of the winnings was increased to 15 yards, 
the boards being driven 5 yards wide, and the walls or pillars being left 10 
yards thick, the walls being holed at 22 yards, 2 yards wide, as in the former 
case ; the proportion obtained from the seam being very nearly the same 
as in the former case. This change of size in the winnings was not made 
for the purpose of obtaining a greater produce in the first working of the 
seam. But the notion of a future working of the pillars then began to be 
entertained, and the increased size of the winnings was considered a more 
favourable apportionment of the excavation and pillar for the attainment of 
this object than the 12-yard winnings. 

A small isolated tract called the Threep-moor (see the Plan, Plate XV.) 
was, however, wrought by reduced winnings, i. e. by 10-yard winnings, viz., 
4 board and 6 wall, the walls being holed at 22 yards, as before ; by which 
viths or 454 per cent. were obtained by the first working. This was then 
considered to be about the maximum produce of the seam, attainable un- 
der any mode of working. 

About this time, 1795, a plan of robbing, or partially working the pillars 
of the Main Coal Seam, had been adopted by the late Mr. THos. Barnes, 
at Walker Colliery, which proving successful, was adopted at Bigge’s-main 
Colliery soon afterwards, and, subsequently, in Wallsend. This partial 
plan of working the pillars consisted in forming the old workings into dis- 
tricts of limited extent, of from ten to twenty acres, by pillaring and stow- 
ang up the board-rooms and walls adjoining, to such an extent as was 
deemed sufficient to prevent any creep which might occur from working 
the pillars in the enclosed district, from extending to the adjoining pillars. 
These artificial barriers were generally formed by stowing up two or three 
boards in breadth, which, with the adjoining and intermediate coal walls, 
gave a total breadth of 44 yards in the 12-yard winnings, and of 55 yards 
in the 15-yard winnings. 

The districts so formed were not made of larger extent than it was pre- 
sumed would stand without creeping, while the partial working of the pil- 
lars was being accomplished. The preservation of the ventilation of the 
workings within the prescribed district during that operation was indispen- 
sable, as we had only naked candles for lights at that time. The system 
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of ventilation generally pursued in those collieries was by shething and 
coursing the air, two and two, that is to say, the current of air was carried 
up two boards and down two, making 4 boards in each sheth ; and the par- 
tial working of the pillars was effected by working 5 yards off the end of 
each pillar of coal in the open or loose wall, the width of which was thereby 
extended to 12 yards. 

By this plan the produce of the seam was increased from 33 to 53 parts 
or from 394 to 544 per cent. This, by experience, was found to be the 
maximum produce that could be obtained from the seam, without inducing 
a creep, before the working of the prescribed portion of the pillars could 
be worked out of the districts already described. The Diagram annexed 
will explain this matter more clearly. 


paweecces 
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This mode of working the pillars was pursued till the year 1809, when I 
introduced the system of “ pannel work,” which consisted in preparing the 
then remaining field of whole coal for the subsequent working of the pil- 


. 1 


lars, by dividing it into districts or pannels, varying in area according to 
circumstances ; the districts or pannels being formed by leaving barriers of 
coal round them. My object in this plan of working was to combine ven- 
tilation with the working of the pillars. This mode of working was pursued: 
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with great advantage, particularly after the introduction of the Davy Lamp 
in 1815, until the working of the Main Coal Seam ceased in April, 1831. 

The working of this seam ceased before it was entirely exhausted, at the 
time of the union strike of the pitmen in April, 1831. Those misguided 
men, on this occasion, would not allow the shifters to go down the pit to 
keep the workings open ; and, before the dispute was settled, the rolly and 
tram-ways had crept so close, that it was not deemed worth while to open 
them out again.* 


7.—Tue Dir anp Risk OF THE COLLIERY, AND Siip Dykes. 

There are few fields of coal, of the extent of this colliery, which lie so 
regular, or are so free from Slip Dykes or Hitches. 

The engine level, from the B Pit, runs first north, and then north-east, 
till it fails out under the Parsonage House, in the village of Wallsend. 
After crossing the 13-feet upcast to the north, which lies 165 yards south 
from the C Pit. From this point the seam rises gently to the east, west, 
and north. 

From the B Pit the seam dips east about 8 fathoms to the G Pit, which is 
nearly in the bottom of a swelly, as, at a short distance to the east of the G 
Pit, the seam takes a gentle rise to the eastward. The G Pit engine lifts 
the water from this low level, and has, for many years, been the only en- 
gine employed on the colliery. From these favourable circumstances the 
colliery was easily drained. 

The principal slip dyke is called the Delight Pit Dyke, so named 
from having first been discovered in the Delight Pit, Walker Colliery. 
This dyke runs quite through the colliery, from west to east, passing at 
150 yards south of the A Pit, where it is a down-cast of 54 fathoms, and at 
88 yards south of the G Pit, where it is a down-cast of 84 fathoms. The 
coal on the south side of this dyke, in the A Pit, was worked by a stapel 
and horse gin ; but the G Pit was sunk 84 fathoms below the seam, and the 
coal was wrought there by a stone drift, driven from the pit, which cut the 

* By this act of violence anumber of old and infirm men who had been employed at 
shift-work (ridding stones and lowering the tram-way, &c.) in the pillar working, were 
thrown out of work, to their great distress. 
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seam on the dip side of the dyke. The G Pit engine pumped the water 
from this low level also. 

The next largest slip dyke is also a dipper to the south, 13 feet directly 
south from the C Pit, but it lessens as it approaches Walker boundary to 
the west, and runs quite out to the eastward near the lane from the Shields 
road to the village. 

Midway between these two dykes is a large worm hitch, which runs out 
both to the east and west. At one place it is a down-cast of 10 feet to the 
north. To the north and north-west of the B Pit there are two or three 
small hitches. There is also a down-cast hitch to the north, which runs 
from the east past the north side of the F Pit. It is about seam height at 
the F pit, but runs out before it reaches the E Pit. These are all the 
dykes and hitches which run in an east and west direction. 

The A and B Pits are sunk between two 5-feet hitches, running in a 
north and south direction, but they only extend between the two east and 
west dykes already described. 

There is a rise hitch of 9 feet to the east, to the south-east of the D Pit ; 
anda dipper of 9 feet to the east, to the west of the E Pit. The former 
tails out to the north, and the latter to the south. There is reason to 
think that these are the same hitch, changed from a riser to a dipper. 


8.—ACCIDENTS BY EXPLOSION OF INFLAMMABLE AIR. 

As has already been observed, this colliery, abounded in inflammable 
air, particularly in the Main Post, or Sand Stone Roof of the Main Coal 
Seam. 

The first accident which occurred, took place on the 21st October, 1783, 
when a blower of inflammable air broke out from a thread in the roof, in 
the B Pit, East Mothergait Drifts, at about 400 yards from the shaft, and 
fired at the candle of the hewer who was working in the place. He was 
not hurt, but being alarmed, ran away, without attempting to dash out the 
fire, and left it burning. He alarmed the rest of the people, who being 
panic struck, all ran away, except John Johnson, the Overman, who, not 
being able to prevail on any one to accompany him, went alone, to endea- 
your to extinguish the fire. It was supposed, however, that he had never 
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reached it, as on the Viewer going down with some assistants, they found 
him lying dead about half-way between the bottom of the pit and the fire. 
He seemed to have been in the act of endeavouring to reach the bottom 
of the pit, but had been suffocated by the after-damp and smoke proceed- 
ing from the fire, before he could accomplish his object. It was then clear 
that the coal and brattice in the Mothergait had been set on fire by the gas 
burning at the blower, and it was with difficulty that the Viewer and his 
party got to bank again, owing to the strength of the smoke and after- 
damp. The colliery being thus set on fire, it was resolved to stop the 
engine, and to extinguish the fire, by allowing the water to fill the dip 
workings, which was done accordingly. 

This accident did not delay the working of the Colliery many days, and 
although great difficulty and danger was experienced from the fiery nature 
of the mine, no serious accident happened till the 9th of October, 1785. 

On this day the air course became loaded to the firing point, and explo- 
ded at the B Pit furnace, this pit being the upeast. F ortunately the 
pit was not at work at the time, and nobody was down, except the waste- 
men who were occupied with something or other, near the bottom of the 
A Pit, which was the down-cast. They were thrown about by the concus- 
sion (wind), occasioned by the explosion, but were not seriously hurt, and 
all got safely to bank. 

The explosion at the B Pit was a complete d/ast, so powerful, as to blow 
the pump collarings, or fastenings out, and displace the pumps. The coal 
at the bottom of the pit was also set on fire. 

No one durst now go down the pits, as another explosion was expected 
to take place every minute. The mouths of the pits were therefore cover- 
ed up with all expedition, with the intention of smothering out the fire, and 
at the same time the A Pit engine was stopped, and the water was allow- 
ed to fill the workings, and to rise several fathoms up the two shafts. 

The pits remained covered up till the 2d of November, when John 
Soulsby, Nat. Frizzel, and Wm. Moor were sent down the B Pit to ex- 
amine the state of the shaft by the light of a steel mill. They had 
descended about 70 fathoms when an explosion took place; Moor was 
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biown up nearly to the top of the pit, and his body was found lying across 
one of the pump collarings, but Soulsby and Frizzel fell to the bottom, and 
their bodies were not got till March, 1786. This explosion caused great 
consternation, as it was firmly believed, till this time, that the mine gas, or 
foulness, as it was called, would not ignite at the steel mill. 

This shaft was still more injured by this explosion than by the former 
one, but in a few days the repairing of it was resumed, and went on still 
by the light of the steel mill. ° 

During all this time the A Pit engine was constantly employed in draw- 
ing the water, as no injury had yet been done to that shaft. But on the 
11th of November, 1786, while Mace Smith, enginewright, and Henry 
Maddison, hewer, were changing an engine bucket in the A Pit, by the 
light of the steel mill, an explosion took place, which killed them both, 
and caused a great panic, as it was imagined that it had arisen from some 
fire in the workings under water, or some other mysterious cause, as the 
steel mills were still thought safe, and were not suspected. 

The repairs of the B. Pit engine shaft were still continued by the light 
of the steel mill, till the 21st Dec., when George Hickles, overman, and 
Wm. Seymour, sinker, being at work, another explosion took place, which 
killed them, and again caused the utmost consternation. Their bodies were 
soon found, but those of Soulsby and Frizzel still remained in the pit. 

The safety of the steel mill now began to be doubted, still it was not 
believed that the gas had fired at the spark of the mill, but that the men’s 
linen caps, or some other combustible substance about their persons must 
have caught fire at the sparks, although on trial neither linen nor any other 
substance which the men could be supposed to have about them, could be 
made to fire at the sparks from flint and steel. 

This accident, however, shook the confidence of the colliers so much, 
with respect to the safety of the steel mills, that they durst not venture to 
take them into the pit again for some time, and the work proceeded very 
slowly by day light, which was very dim and imperfect, owing to the great 
quantity of gas and vapour which constantly filled the shaft. Various ex- 
pedients were now resorted to to procure a safe light in this state of things, 
but with little suecess. Fish in a phosphorescent state, and various prepa- 
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rations of phosphorus were tried, but without any beneficial result. Con- 
siderable benefit was derived from the light of the sun being thrown down 
the shaft by a common looking glass, but this sort of light was only avail- 
able during the sun shine in clear weather. It was of material service, 
however, during this difficult and dangerous operation. This mode of 
throwing the rays of the sun down the pit was stumbled upon by mere 
accident. It happened one day that a carpenter was employed about the 
head-framing at the top of the pit, when in using a bright Hand-saw, he 
turned the blade of it, by accident, to such an angle as to throw a flash of 
light down the shaft. The men below were frightened out of their wits 
almost, thinking the pit had fired, and called to be drawn away with all 
speed. The cause of their alarm was, however, discovered, and suggested 
the idea of using the looking glass. ~ 

The progress of the work was very tedious and slow under those cireum- 
stances, particularly at this season, being the depth of winter, and the steel 
mill began again to be partially used. . 

On the 14th February, 1786, however, another explosion happened in 
the B Pit shaft, when John Robinson, the master enginewright, and two 
others were very severely burnt, but no lives were lost. This again threw 
the steel mill into discredit and disuse at the time, and the work proceeded 
in a great measure in the dark as before. 

None but the most daring and intrepid colliers would venture down the 
pit, which, towards the bottom, was filled with the wreck of the brattice, 
and rubbish which had fallen down from the effects of the several explo- 
sions. 

The mode of proceeding was to send two men down together in a sink- 
ing corf, with a rope round their bodies to attach them to the chain. They 
grubbed about and filled the corf with their hands as well as they could, 
and then came to bank with it. This trip constituted their shz/t, for which 
they were paid 5s. each, with an allowance of liquor. Sometimes the pay 
was much higher. 

Matters proceeded in this manner when the bodies of Soulsby and Friz- 
zel were found in March, and in May the water was drawn down below 
the roof, so as to allow a current of air to pass through between the two 
pits. 
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The work of cleaning out the pits and restoring the ventilation now 
went on with more spirit, and steel mills were employed as the only avail- 
able light that could be used underground, and all went on well until the 
9th June, 1786, when another explosion took place at the steel mill, in the 
workings near the bottom of the A Pit. There were only four or five 
men down at the time, and none of them were materially injured by the 
explosion; but in riding up the shaft, a man of the name of Morgan, being 
exhausted by the effects of the after-damp when near the top, slipped his 
hold of the rope, and was killed by the fall. 

This was the first explosion which was distinctly ascertained to have 
taken place at the steel mill. John Selkirk, the overman, was playing the 
mill at the time, and saw the gas ignite at the sparks most distinctly. 

This explosion did little injury to the works, but it threw a damp over 
the spirits of the workmen, and paralyzed their exertions for some time. 

Nevertheless, the work proceeded, and at length on the 19th of July, 
1786, coal-work was resumed at the A Pit. 

This pit continued regularly at work, while the B Pit shaft was under- 
going a more effectual repair, till the 3d of November, when an explosion 
took place in the B Pit, by which six men were killed. This explosion 
happened at the steel mill. These men were employed in holing a wall 
for an air communication between the workings of the two pits, and were 
necessarily in an explosive mixture. They had no choice, but either to 
work in the dark or venture on the steel mill—they preferred the latter, 
and the result was fatal to them. This place got the name of the “ Dark 
Wall” ever after, as after this accident the wall was holed without light of 
any kind. 

Notwithstanding the alarm which this accident occasioned, the A Pit 
continued in work, and the B Pit was also got to coal-work on the 7th 
January, 1787, the ventilation having been improved by placing a power- 
ful furnace at the bottom of the B Pit, and other measures. 

The working of the colliery now proceeded regularly, and the people 
began to get confidence in its safety, when on the afternoon of the 21st 
August, 1787, the day’s work being nearly finished, and most of the men 
and boys had come to bank, the B. Pit exploded, and killed Wm. Forster. 
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the back overman, one hewer, and four trappers, and another boy died soon 
afterwards of the burning, and other injuries which he had received. 

This accident was occasioned by Forster, the overman, drawing the props 
out of a board in the back pillar, when a fall of the roof took place, which 
brought down a blower, the discharge of gas from which overpowered the 
ventilation, and fired at the barrow-way lamps, or candles of some of the 
people. 

The cause of this accident being clearly understood, it did not long de- 
lay the working of the colliery, particularly as from its happening in a 
circumscribed district of the workings, it did little injury underground. 

After this accident no more props were allowed to be drawn while the 
pits were working, and the colliery was worked with great success, parti- 
cularly after the C and D Pits came into operation, in 1790. 

No more lives were lost by explosions, until the 3d of Sept., 1805, when 
13 men and boys were killed, and nearly 20 were burnt and injured, by a 
heavy fire in the C Pit. 

This explosion was occasioned by a bag of foulness breaking down from 
the roof in the Jack pillars of one of the sheths behind the men, and the gas 
fired at a lamp in the going headways’ course. The working boards were 
just turned away out of this headway’s course, and the fire from the explo- 
sion sweeping along it, struck all the people who were working in its 
range. The workings were very dry and dusty, and the survivors, who 
were the most distant from the point of explosion, were burnt by the 
shower of red-hot sparks of the ignited dust, which were driven along by 
the force of the explosion. The greater number of the sufferers perished 
by suffocation. The overman who was in charge at the time, and who 
survived the accident, stated that shortly before the accident happened, he 
heard a heavy rumble, like distant thunder, but thought it was a fall in 
the waste, and did not apprehend any danger from it. 

No more fatal accidents by fire happened after this, until the 5th Au- 
gust, 1818, although the working of pillars commenced in 1810, and seve- 
ral extensive creeps took place subsequently, and steel mills were very 
extensively used from that time, till the invention of the safety lamp, by 
Sir H. Davy, in 1815. 
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No accidents happened during this period, between 1810 and 1815, from 
the steel mill, although in cutting out (drifting in) the crept workings, they 
were exclusively and extensively used. This may be attributed, I conceive, 
to the great quantity of stythe, or carbonic acid gas, which was generated 
in the crept workings, as well as the carburetted hydrogen. The colliers 
soon discovered that “the foulness bred in the crept workings was not so 
keen as that made in the whole coal.” 

The accident which happened on the 5th August, 1818, occurred under 
the following cireumstances :— 

Two men and two boys were employed in drifting in the creep in the 
G Pit, and were using the Davy lamp. One of the men, Wm. Reay, ex- 
tinguished his light while trimming his Davy, and sent the boy, John EIli- 
ott, to the “stationary” light in the fresh air, to re-light it. The boy was 
returning with the lamp, and had arrived within 20 yards of Reay, who 
being impatient, called to him to make haste. The boy began to run, but 
fell, and all were instantly enveloped in fire. Poor Reay survived the ac- 
cident several hours, and told me those particulars—he was quite calm and 
collected, although in the greatest agony, his mouth, wind pipe, and lungs 
being burnt, as well as his body. 

T was anxious to ascertain the cause of this accident, and on proceeding 
to the spot, found that when the boy Elliott had fallen, the Davy lamp had 
struck against the corner of a tram-way plate, and bulged the copper ring 
on the inside of the wire gauze cylinder, which keeps it firmly pressed 
against the brass screwed collar that attaches the gauze cylinder to the bot- 
tom of the lamp. By this blow an aperture was made, large enough to ad- 
mit my penknife blade, and through which there can be no doubt the 
explosion passed. No more fatal explosions happened in the Main Coal Seam. 
I have probably been too prolix in narrating those accidents, but my ob- 
ject is, to shew what may be accomplished by perseverance in mining 
affairs, under the most unfavourable prospects and discouraging circum- 
stances. 

Nothing could be more discouraging than the series of accidents which 
happened during the first few years after the commencement of the col- 
liery; yet, after having surmounted those difficulties, by dint of steady 
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perseverance, which were so discouraging during the first few years, it be- 
came one of the most prosperous and lucrative undertakings in the 
country. 


10.—SystTEM OF VENTILATION. 

The workings were ventilated strictly according to Mr. Spepp1ne’s sys- 
tem of shething and coursing—generally in sheths of two and two. It was, 
however, found necessary to limit the length of the sheths to 10, 12, or 16 
pillars, say from 220 to 352 yards, as a greater length was found to load 
the air more than was prudent for the ordinary coal-work to be carried for- 
ward in. The sheths were, therefore, shortened by making /onings at the 
intervals mentioned, so as always to give the front of working places the 
the first of the air. 

This mode of proceeding was continued till about the year 1810, some- 
time after the working of pillars had commenced in the A, B, C, D, EK, and 
F Pits, but the G Pit being a separate winning, and not having any under- 
ground communication whatever at that time with those pits, I established 
my system of “ pannel-work” and double ventilation in this pit. 

The system of double ventilation was also adopted in the other pits, 
when the working of the pillars could not be carried on with safety under 
the old system. 

What I call the system of double ventilation consists in dividing the 
principal current of atmospherical air, at the bottom of the down-cast shaft, 
or in any part of the workings into two or more currents; which currents 
may be carried separately, through different divisions of the workings, and 
discharged by separate passages into the up-cast shaft. 

Those discharging drifts into the up-cast shaft are so constructed as to 
admit of having furnaces for the purpose of rarefaction placed in them: 
Experience has proved that a good furnace placed in one of these drifts 
rarefies the air in the up-cast shaft sufficiently to induce a powerful current 
of air from the other drifts, which have no furnaces in them. It is, there- 
fore, only necessary to supply the burning furnace with a current of inex- 
plosive air, while the setwrn currents, after having become loaded to the 
firing point by traversing the inflammable parts of the workings, pass 
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through the other drifts, and ascend the up-cast shaft without risk of coming 
in contact with flame, 

Those drifts are called dumb furnaces by the colliers, in contra distinction 
to the burning furnaces, and the drifts in the mine which carry the explosive 
current to those dumb drifts are called gas-pipe or pipe-drifts. Notwith- 
standing the cooling effects of the air delivered into the up-cast shaft by 
those dumb furnace-drifts, the burning furnace will keep the ascending 
current, at the mouth of the up-cast shaft, generally, at a temperature of 
about 90° of Far., which is quite sufficient to ensure a sufficient cur- 
rent of air through the workings. 

In twenty-five years’ experience, I have only known one accident hap- 
pen from the explosive mixture issuing from the dumb furnace being 
ignited, but how the ignition took place could never be ascertained. 

The annexed Diagram shews this mode of ventilation. 


a 
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I have scarcely ever known an instance ey it was necessary to put 
out the burning furnace under this system, although it may have been 
necessary to change the burning furnace occasionally from one drift to 
another. 

More furnace-drifts than two are sometimes opened into the same up- 
east shaft. The Percy Pit, Percy-main Colliery, has four furnace-drifts in- 
to the same up-cast shaft, all supplied by one down-cast, the main current 
of atmospheric air from which, is divided into eight separate currents for 
the ventilation of the workings. I merely mention this to shew that a 
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current of air may be divided into almost any number of branches, either 
in the shafts or workings of a colliery. 


11.—GeENERAL Remarks. 

Nothing is of more importance in recording the state in which collieries 
or mines of any description have been left than accurate plans of the work- 
ings; and, in order to preserve a knowledge of their localities and names, 
some of the pits, at least, should have cones of masonry built round them, 
with a tablet built into the wall, on which the name of the pit and the 
date when the colliery ceased to work should be inscribed. 

The want of some such memorial has frequently occasioned great incon- 
venience to the proprietor as well as to the mine adventurer. Even in cases 
where reports of the state of the underground workings have been left on 
record, those reports have been found of little use, from the impossibility 
of identifying the pits or localities to which they referred. This incon- 
venience was seriously felt at the accident by drowning at Heaton Colliery 
in 1815, when the water broke in from the former old workings in the rise 
division of the colliery; for, although this part of the colliery had only 
been relinquished 70 years, several of the pits, and other parts of the work- 
ings to which the various views and reports we were able to collect refer- 
red, could not be identified. 

Similar difficulty was experienced from the same cause, in the re-open- 
ing of Jesmond Colliery, by the late Sir THomas Burpon. Indeed, the 
same observation applies to every re-opened colliery in the country with 
which I am acquainted, that has lain dormant for half a century. 

It would also be requisite to state whether the pits are filled up or scaf- 
folded, and if the latter, at what depth from the surface. 

The plans of the pits being marked in this way, and the magnetic varia- 
tion at the time the working ceased, being recorded, the true line of bear- 
ing at any future period of the underground workings might be ascertained 
from the plan, without having a true meridian line set out on the surface. 

The reduced plan of Wallsend Colliery which accompanies this memoir 
is on too small a scale for practical purposes, but as the working plan of 
the High-main Coal Seam will be deposited in the archives of the Society, 
it will answer the purpose of future reference. 
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As has already been observed, the principal feeders of water which are 
to be found in the colliery were met with in sinking the pits, but they were 
effectually stopped back by tubbing and wedging, so that, at this period, a 
55 horse engine, going easily 18 hours per day, drains the colliery to the 
depth of the Main Coal Seam. No water has been met with either in the 
strata or seams of coal below this seam. Indeed, very little water was met 
with in sinking any of the pits below the seventy fathom post. 

The largest feeders were met with in the lower part of the Grindstone 
Post, but the tubbing and wedging by which they are stopped back is of 
so firm and durable a nature that it will last for an indefinite period. 

It is curious enough that the water in the A, B, and G pits, to the 
depth of 30 to 40 fathoms, is fresh or but slightly brackish, while all the 
water below is strongly saline. It was, therefore, necessary to supply the 
the horses in those pits with fresh water from the surface. The water in 
all the other pits was quite sweet and fresh, and was drank by both men 
and horses. 

The C and D pits are only about a mile from the river. It is, therefore, 
clear that the salt water springs do not extend to that distance from the 
river; and, as the springs are fresh for 20 or 30 fathoms below the bed of 
the river, the salt water springs can hardly be supposed to have their sup- 
ply from the river, especially as its waters are only salt during spring-tides. 
It is, therefore, probable that the salt water in the lower strata is formed 
by percolation through some salt rock which has hitherto escaped obser- 
vation. 

Towards the termination of the working of the main coal seam, the 
quantity of inflammable air greatly abated, but a great increase of the car- 
bonie acid gas—the stythe of the colliers—ensued. 

Tt does not occur to me that I can add any thing further in illustration 
of this subject. My object is to direct the attention of others to the im- 
portance of recording mining operations accurately; and I would observe 
to those who may concur in opinion with me on the subject, that they 
should not be deterred from giving very full and detailed accounts, from the 
apprehension of being considered too prolix or tedious, as on such a subject 
it is more excusable to say too much than too little. 
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No. XVII.—Swpplement to a Catalogue of the Land and Fresh-water 
Tesraceous Moiziusca, found in the Vicinity of Newcastle. By Josnua 


ALDER. 


Suvce the publication of the the Catalogue of Land and Fresh-water Mol- 
lusea, in the first volume of the Society’s Zransactions, further investigation 
has brought to light a few additional species and localities, which it is the 
purpose of this communication to record; together with some additional 
remarks, and such corrections of the former list as increased information 
renders necessary. Among the species included in this Supplement will 
be found four or five now first described as British. 


Gen. LIMNEUS.* 
L. auricularius, Drap. 
In ponds at Prestwick Car.—Mr. A. Hancock. 
L. ovatus, Drap. (Nat. Hist. Trans. vol. i. p. 30.) 
This may be reduced to the rank of a variety of L. pereger. 
L. lineatus, Bean, in Loudon’s Mag. vol. vii. p. 493, which I take to be also a variety of 
L. pereger, occurs in a pond at Redheugh. ‘The reversed variety has not been found here. 


PHYSA. 
P. fontinalis. (vol. i. p. 30-) 
Additional localities—Mill stream, near Busy Cottage, Ouse Burn; Mr. Brandling’s 
Lake, Gosforth ; Pond, near Marsden; and Haughs below Ryton. 
PLANOBRBIS. 
P. contortus. (vol. i. p, 30.) 
Additional localities—Gosforth Lake ; Ryton Haughs. 
P. levis. 
Shell flat, perforated on both sides, brownish horn-coloured, semi-transparent, smooth, or 
slightly wrinkled by the lines of growth, with 3 to 4 compact and rounded whorls and a 
nearly circular aperture. Diameter about 1-8th of an inch. 


* This Genus is in the Catalogue written Lymnza after the orthography of Lamarck, but most modern 
writers now agree in spelling it as above. 
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In a pond at Whitley Quarries, where it was observed by the Rrv. W. Mark and myself 
in September, 1832. Mr. Mark had previously gathered it, but had placed it in his cabinet 
without examination. It has been since found by Dr. JonnsTon in a pond at Holy Island. 

This very distinct species approaches nearest to P. albus, but is smaller, has the whorls 
more rounded and closer set, and is destitute of the spiral strie. It bears considerable re- 
semblance to Valvata cristata, especially in its young state, and is often covered with a 
dark incrustation. 

For P. Vortex (vol. i. p. 30.), read P. Sperorbis , Mull. 

Further opportunities of examination induce me to believe that the P. Vortex and P. 
Spirorbis of Muller ( Helix Vortex and Spirorbis of Monracu,) are distinct, but it is the 
latter of these only that is found in this neighbourhood. In summer, whien the ditches are 
dry, the animal closes up its shell with a white epiphragm, within which it lies secure 
under the mud and weeds in a state of torpidity, until the ditches are again filled with 
water. Micuavp in his “ Complément” to DRapPARNAUD’S work, has described a species un- 
der the name of P. Jewcostomus, on no other apparent grounds of distinction from his P. 

Vortex, but the circumstance of its forming this curious epiphragm, in doing which it 
thickens the internal magin of the shell, forming a permanent white rim. As I have ob- 
served our species to close up the aperture in a similar manner both here and in the south 
of England, I have little hesitation in uniting Micuaun’s P. leucostomus and P. Vortex 
under the Pl. Spirorbis of Muller, who long ago pointed out the white and thickened aper- 
ture as an occasional character of his shell, though not perhaps aware of the manner in 
which it was formed. P. compressus of MicHaun, is the P. Vortex of MULLER. 

P. complanatus. (vol. i. p. 31.) 

P. umbilicatus, Mull. 
Var. a. P. rhombeus, Zwurt. 
Found plentifully at Prestwick Car. 


For AuRIcULA (vol. i. p. 31) read CARYCHIUM. 


ACME, Hartmann. . 

A. lineata. 

Carychium lineatum, Pfeiffer, Fér. 
C. fuscum, Fem. Jeff. 
3ulimus lineatus, Zwrton’s Manual. 

In Moss, Castle Eden Dean, rare. 

Neither the animal nor the shell of this species agrees well with the characters of the 
genus Carychium in which it has usually been placed. The animal, with its long filiform 
tentacula and proboscidiform head, more nearly resembles that of Cyclostoma, but differs 
in the want of the operculum. The shell comes nearest to Bulimus, in which genus Dr. 
Turron has placed it; but he erroneously intimates that the animal has four tentacula, and 
entirely overlooks the character of the eyes being at the base of these, which necessarily 


excludes it from the genus Bulimus. 
SUCCINEA. 


For S. oblonga, (vol. i. p. 31.) read 8. gracilis. 
S. oblonga, Turt. Manual. 
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On looking over the Baron DE FEerussac’s* splendid collection, in the summer of last year, 
I found that he had adopted the above name of gracilis which I had proposed for this spe- 
cies some time before. He expressed to me his conviction that it was a good species. It 
is only fair, however, to say that many good naturalists still consider it to bea var. of S. 
amphibia, Drap. The true S. oblonga, Drap. has been added to our Fauna by Mr. JerFReys. 


ACHATINA. 


A. Acicula. (vol. i. p. 3.) 

This species was previously admitted into the Catalogue on the authority of a single speci- 
men found in sand at Tynemouth. Iam happy to be able to add in further proof of its inhabit- 
ing this neighbourhood that Mr. Bens. JoHNson, jun. has found in it the rejectments of 
the river at Bywell. I have also obtained two or three additional specimens from Tynemouth 
sand, and one out of sand brought from the Fern Islands by Mr. A. Hancock. 


CLAUSILIA. 


C. dubia, Drap. 

C. rugosa, large var. (vol. i. p. 32.) 

Shell dark brown, rather ventricose, with strong raised striae rendered somewhat granular 
hy a few spiral ridges on the lower whorls; whorls 10 to 12, a little rounded ; aperture 
with two teeth on the pillar, the lower one forked internally; peristome white, detached, 
and reflected. Length, 5-8ths of an inch ; breadth, rather above 1-8th. 

On rocks at West Boldon and Castle Eden. 

This species is undoubtedly the C. dubia of continental authors. It may be distinguished 
from C. rugosa by its greater size and ventricosity. 


PUPA. 


P. umbilicata. (vol. i. p. 33.) 

On breaking the shells of several specimens collected at Castle Eden, a few years ago, I 
found them to contain young with the first whorl of the shell formed. This would lead 
to the conclusiou that the animal is viviparous, which is contrary to the general opinion, 
I have not since been able to find any in a similar state. 


VERTIGO, Muller. 


The genus Vertigo being now pretty generally adopted for those Pupide in which the 
lower pair of tentacula are wanting, or so indistinct as not to be readily observed (for the 
smallness of the individuals makes it difficult to determine the fact); it is necessary to 
state that the following species of my Catalogue are referable to this genus :—P. edentula’ 
P. sexrdentata, P. pygmea, and P. Vertigo (V. pusilla, Mull.) 

For P. seadentata (vol. i. p. 34) read V. substriata, 

Alea substriata, Jeff. in Linn. Trans. 
Vertigo similis, Fér. Tab. des Moll. 

The name of seadenta has been applied to several distinct species and ought to be dis- 

carded, I therefore adopt with pleasure that under which it has been described by Mr. 


* The premature death of this eminent naturalist is a great loss to science. 
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Jzrrreys in the Linnean Transactions. The Baron pr Ferussac not having published 
either figure or description of this species, his synonym must fall to the ground. 

V. alpestris, Fer. 

Shell cylindrical, pale horn-coloured, transparent, striolate ; with 5 whorls a little rounded : 
aperture semi-circular; outer lip slightly bent and reflected; teeth four, situated as in V. 
pygmea. Length, 1-10th of an inch ; breath, one half less. 

Differs from V. pygmea in being more cylindrical, and slightly striated. 

On an old wall at Lipwood, near Haydon Bridge. Two specimens were presented to me 
by Mr. Jonn Tuompson, of Crowhall Mill, to whom I am indebted for some other rare shells 
found in that neighbourhood. Mr. Gitsertson, of Preston, has the merit of first distin- 
guishing this species as British, having found it at Clithero, in Lancashire. The Baron DE 
FrRussac’s specimens were from the Alps. Iam not aware that it has been previously pub- 
lished. 

HELIX. 

H. radiatula, (vol. i. p. 38.) 

Var. a. greenish white and crystalline. 
H. Vitrina, Fér. Tab. des Moll. 

In Gibside wood. 

Of this rather scarce variety, M. de Ferussac had two specimens in his cabinet, named 
as above. 

H. granulata. (vol. i. p. 39.) 

Animal, pale yellowish white ; head and tentacula grey ; cloak beautifully speckled with 
black, the black blotches being larger towards the upper ‘extremity and giving the higher 
whorls of the shell a marbled appearance when alive. 

Mr. Jerrreys has changed the above name to H. globularis, and states as a reason that 
granulata expresses an imperfect appearance of the shell. It must be recollected, however, 
that the granulations are always present at the base of the hairs, though most distinctly 
seen when the latter are worn off. Dr. Turton, with whom the above name originated, 
subsequently adopted the idea that this species was the H. sericea of DrapaRnaup, which 
is not the case. It is strange that even in Paris the H. sericea of Drap. is unknown. 
The species that M. de Fzrussac calls by that name and considers tobe the H. sericea of 
Muller is described below. 

H. sericea, Mull., Feér. 

Animal, greyish, marbled with black. 

Shell, rather globular, thin, transparent, reddish horn-coloured, nearly ‘smooth or slightly 
wrinkled ; with six whorls, thickly set with soft recurved hairs; outer lip thin, without 
rib ; umbilicus small. Diameter, 3-10th of an inch ; height, 2-10ths. 

In Cawsey Dean, Tanfield ; and in the Bath Wood, Dinsdale. 

The shell is thinner, more globular, and with the umbilicus smaller than H. hispida ; of a 
darker colour and with the apex more depressed than H. granulata . 

H. concinna, Jeff. 

The extreme difficulty of obtaining any good distinguishing characters in the hispid spe- 
cies makes me introduce this with great hesitation, especially ‘as Mr. JErrREys himself now 
considers ita variety of H. hispida. It is found plentifully on nettles by road sides in this 
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neighbourhood, and has the shell always stronger and the hairs more deciduous than the 
specimens of H. hispida found in woods. 


CYCLAS. 


C. lacustris (vol. i. p. 40.) 
The Rev. L. Jenyns’s opinion that this is a variety of C. calyculata is probably correct. 


PISIDIUM, Pfeiffer. 


This genus has been divided from Cyclas, and is distinguished by its single siphonal 
tube and inequilateral shell. As the excellent monograph of Mr, Jenyns in the Cambridge 
Philosophical Society’s Transactions must henceforth be referred to as the best authority on 
these two genera, I have considered it preferable to adopt his names for the following spe- 
cies published in my former catalogue, and referable to this genus. 

For C. fontinalis (vol. i. p. 41) read P. pulchellum, Jen. 

The kind formerly noticed is var. g. Jen. 

Var. a. Jen. 

In ponds at Tynemouth and Ouseburn. 

This variety I believe Mr. jenyns now considers to be a distinct species, but as he has not 
published it as such, I shall not venture to characterise it. 

Var. 3. Jen. 

In a pond on Ryton Haughs. 

For C. gibba (vol. i. p. 41) read P. pusillum, Jen. 

For C. obliqua (vol. i. p. 41) read P. amnicum, Jen. 

P. cinereum. 

Animal, white ; with the siphonal tube very short, broad and flat, truncated at the end 
and seldom protruded much beyond the edge of the shell. Shell of a greyish or cinereous 
hue, rather compressed, of an oval form, finely striated, and with two or three deep sulca- 
tions, forming darker zones across the shell; margins of the valves meeting at a rather 
acute angle; umbones obtuse, and not much produced; sometimes slightly capped, as in 
Cyclas calyculata. Length, a little above 2 tenths of an inch; height, 13 tenths; thick- 
ness, 1} tenth. 

Plentiful in a pond on the sea banks at Castle Eden. 

Var. z. more ventricose, and produced at the umbones. 

In a ditch near Brandling Place, Newcastle. 

This species may generally be readily distinguished from others of the genus by its more 
compressed and oval form, and its cinereous colour. It is the largest of the minute spe- 
cies. 
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With the foregoing corrections and additions, and adopting the order of 
Cuvier’s arrangement, the species found in the vicinity of Newcastle will 


stand thus :-— 


1. Vitrina pellucida. 40. Balea fragilis. 

2. Succinea amphibia. 41. Pupa wnbilicata. 

3. gracilis. 42. marginata. 

4. Helix arbustorum. 43. anglica. 

5. aspersa. 44, Vertigo edentula. 

6 nemoralis. 45. pygmed. 

qi hortensis. 46. alpestris. 

8 carthusiana. 47, substriata. 

@) glabella (rufescens ). 48. pusilla. 
10. concinna. 49. Carychium minimum. 
ils hispida, 50. Acme lineata. 
ih, sericea. 51. Planorbis marginatus. 
13. granulata. 52. spirorbis. 
14. fused. 53. levis. 

15. excavata. 54. albus. 
16. lucida. 55. contortus. 
17. radiatula. 56. nitidus. 
18. nitidula. 57. imhricatus. 
il); alliaria. 58. Physa fontinalis. 
20. cellaria. 59. hypnorum. 
203 pura. 60. Limneus stagnalis, 
22. crystallina. 61. palustris. 
23. Sulva ( Trochulus ). 62. minutus. 
24. Scarburgensis. 63. elongatus (leucostomus ). 
25. aculeata. 64. pereger. 
26. pulchella. 65. auricularius, 
27. pygmed. 66, Ancylus fluviatilis. 
28. rupestris (umbilicata ). 67. lacustris. 
29. rotundata. 68. Paludina zmpura. 
30. striata (caperata ). 69. Valvata piscinalis. 
31. variabilis (virgata ). 70. cristata. 
32. ericetorum. 71. Anodon anatinus. 
33. Bulimus obscurus. 72. Cyclas cornea. 
34. Achatina Acicula. 73. calyculata. 
35. lubrica ( Bul. lubricus ). 74, Pisidium pusillum. 
36. Azeca Goodalli (tridens ). 75. pulchellum. 
37. Clausilia bidens. 76. cinereum. 
38. dubia. We amnicum. 
39. rugosa. 
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No. XVITI.—On the Effects produced by the Greenstone Dyxe upon the 
Coal, in passing over Cockfield Fell, in the County of Durham, by H. T. M. 
Wirnam, Esq., V. P., F.G.S., &. 


Axrnovcn innumerable examples of the changes caused by the action of 
voleanic dykes have been already described by various authors, yet I have 
read of none whose influence has been more powerful or more extensive 
than that produced by the great Cleveland or Bolam Dyke upon the coal 
which lies under Cockfield Fell. 

This colossal dyke is too well known to geologists to require here any 
particular remarks. The distance of its course, running from S. E. to 
N. W., is computed to be about 70 miles, and how much further it may 
go in either direction is as yet a matter of uncertainty. The breadth 
differs, but from its extent, generally, the mass of voleanic matter injected 
must have been enormous. Cockfield Fell is about two miles to the north 
east of Staindrop, a market town in the county of Durham. 

Under this common several seams of coal are worked. The coal, with 
the other strata, is thrown up to the south six yards by the dyke. In 
working towards it, when within fifty yards, the coal begins to change. 
It first looses the caleareous spar, which occurs in the joints and faces, 
and begins to look dull, grows tender and short; and also looses its 
quality for burning. As it comes nearer it assumes the appearance 
of half burnt cinder, and approaching still nearer the volcanic mass, it 
grows less and less in thickness, becoming a pretty hard cinder, and 
only two feet six inches thick. Hight yards further it is converted into real 
cinder, and more immediately in contact with the basalt it becomes, by de. 
grees, a black substance called by the miners dawh or swad, resembling 
soot caked together, the seam of coal being reduced to nine inches in 
height. There is a large portion of pyrites lodged in the roof of that part 
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of the seam, which has been reduced to cinder. On each side of the dyke, 
between it and the regular strata, there is a thin gut or core of clay, about 
six inches thick, which turns the rain water on the rise side and forces it 
to the surface, forming numerous springs as it traverses the country. 
The coal spoiled by the action of this Greenstone Dyke is as follows :— 
twenty-five yards of bad short coal, half reduced to cinder; sixteen yards of 
cinder, and ten yards of the sooty substance before described, making, toge- 
ther, fifty yards. Should a similar effect have taken place on the rise side, 
of which (from what has already been wrought) no doubt can be entertained, 
it will make altogether upwards of one hundred yards in breadth of coal, 
which the effect produced by this dyke has rendered quite unfit for ordinary 
colliery purposes. The dyke itself, at this point, is eighteen yards thick. 

Here, then, we have a most convincing proof that the substance ejected 
into and through this immense crack, must have arrived at the surface in 
a state of most intense heat, and which, when cooling, shrunk or contract- 
ed, so as to produce on each side what is called the gut or core of 6 inches, 
now filled with clay, as before observed. Water worn stones have occasion- 
ally been found embedded in the solid coal of the main seam. 

The Greenstone of the dyke is of great value throughout the whole line 
for making and repairing roads, for which purpose it is quarried in every di- 
rection upon Cockfield Fell; it has been used for the above purpose upwards 
of seventy years, Mr. Dixon being the first person there who so applied it. 

I trust no apology can be necessary for stating facts of the above de- 
scription, which must be of use to any one who may undertake to explain 
the interesting phenomena of Whin Dykes, 

Whilst mentioning the Whin Dyke of Cockfield Fell, I must observe, 
that there are here, as throughout the whole coal field, numerous faults, all 
of which by the miners are called dykes; these are, perhaps, more difficult 
of explanation than the other, and as materially affecting the regular strati- 
fication ef the coal, are of more importance to the mine owner. These are 
those eracks and slips which throw the coal and other strata out of their 
regular bearing, either up or down. ‘These cracks are generally not more 
than five or six inches wide, and the substance contained in them is an in- 
durated impervious clay, 
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In illustration of the complicated action of these faults, I annex a short 
section of the Auckland Coal district in the county of Durham, from which 
will be apparent the amazing force which must have been in operation 
when they were formed; the surface of the earth must have been agitated 
like that of the sea, and by a force which there can be no doubt was vol- 
canic, from the identity of the effects produced on a small scale at the pre- 
sent day. 


Crow Coal — 
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No. XIX.—Warrative of the Expiosion which occurred at Wallsend Colhery, 
on the 18th of June, 1835, by Joun Bunoze, Esq. 


Reap Novemser 16, 1835. 


‘Tus explosion, the most fatal in its consequences, as to the loss of human 
life, that is to be found in the annals of coal-mining, cannot, perhaps, be 
recorded in a more appropriate place than in the Transactions of this So- 
ciety, especially as we look forward to its rooms becoming a place of deposit 
for mining records. 

The intense degree of interest excited by this accident in the immediate 
neighbourhood, and the general sympathy evinced by the whole country for 
the families and relatives of its unfortunate victims, will not soon be for- 
gotten. But at the same time, I trust, that a faithful narrative of the par- 
ticulars of so awful a catastrophe, may not be found altogether unacceptable 
to this Society, nor to those who feel an interest in the welfare of that 
great source of our national prosperity—our coal mines. | 

It will shew to posterity the inadequacy of our present means of guarding 
against the difficulties and dangers which are incidental to coal-mining in 
the present state of our knowledge of that science; and may, by directing 
attention to the subject, as the knowledge of physical science advances, 
lead to the discovery of the means of preventing, or of greatly diminishing, 
the risk of such catastrophes; the melancholy effects of which have been 
but too often witnessed in our time. 

Before I proceed to narrate the particulars of this accident, it may not, per- 
haps, be uninteresting to those who are not conversant with coal-mining oper- 
ations, to give a brief sketch of the various modes of ventilating collieries, and 
then to describe the system pursued at Wall’s End Colliery at the time 
this explosion occurred. As I feel satisfied, that the more fully oceur- 
rences of this kind are explained to an enlightened and intelligent commu- 
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nity, and the more clearly their nature is understood, the less reason will 
be found to impute blame to those whose lot it is to have the direction and 
superintendence of collieries, which are subject to such dreadful catastro- 
phes, and which imposes upon them such serious responsibility. 

All the collieries in this district, which are worked below the sea level,* 
‘are subject to an evolvement of carburetted hydrogen gas, to a greater or 
less extent. Such mines must, therefore, be subject to explosion, in spite 
of the means which have yet been devised for its prevention. For, al- 
though those means may be considered as giving security under certain 
conditions, still, like every thing else, of human invention, and of human 
application, they are fallible. Consequently, the utmost stretch of the 
Colliery Viewer’s art and vigilance, only amounts to an approximation to- 
wards safety. It is, however, exceedingly difficult to define precisely, 
what import or value we are to attach to our ideas of safety, even in many 
of the ordinary occurrences of life. As in all cases involving risk of any 
kind, the idea of safety can only be taken in a qualified sense. 

If we mount our horse, take a journey in a gig or coach, or set out on a 
voyage in a steamer, we consider ourselves, in the common acceptation of 
the word—safe. Yet, in all those cases, fatal accidents frequently happen. 
It is not necessary that I should multiply examples, but thus it is with our 
fiery collieries. We presume they are safe, when we have carried all the 
means which we possess for effecting that object into full operation, and 
we can only hope they may be efficacious, but cannot guard against inci- 
dental and unforeseen causes of danger over which we have no controul. 

This was the case at Wall’s End Colliery, as will afterwards appear, and 
it is the case with not only that, but with every other colliery in the neigh- 
bourhood. They are all safe in the qualified sense already stated, but are 
all subject to risk from causes for which human ingenuity has not yet been 
able to point out an effectual remedy. 

Ventilation is the only means with which we are yet acquainted for 
clearing our coal mines from the constant influx of inflammable air to 
which they are subject. Sir Humpury Davy, and other chemists, have 


* Generally speaking, carburetted hydrogen seldom appears in large quantities, in the 
seams of coal lying above the level of the sea in this country. 
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ascertained that it requires fourteen or fifteen volumes of atmospheric air to 
dilute one volume of the carburetted hydrogen of our collieries below the 
point of explosion. It, therefore, follows, that to place any colliery in a safe 
working state, requires fourteen or fifteen times as much atmospheric air 
to be passed through the workings, as they produce of gas. But this is 
not all, this current of air must be carried through every part of the mine 
where gas is to be found, so as to prevent accumulations; otherwise, no 
current of air, however, powerful, would render the workings safe from ex- 
plosion. It is the impossibility of preventing such accumulations of gas, 
in collieries working pillars which renders them more liable to heavy explo- 
sions. 

The first step towards the ventilation of a colliery is, to introduce a pow- 
erful current of atmospheric air into it. The next is to regulate and con- 
duct that current into the several workings and ramifications of the mine 
as circumstances may require. I shall only state, in this place, the various 
means by which the former is effected, as the latter will be explained in 
the sequel. 

The ventilation of mines is sometimes effected by the natural operation 
of the atmosphere; as, for example, when two pits are situated upon dif- 
ferent surface levels, the rise of the ground being more than the rise of the 
seam between them, as represented in the diagram. In this case the top of 


the Pit A being lower than the top of the Pit B, supposing the atmos- 
phere to be in a quiescent state, and the temperature of the air to be 
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nearly equal at the two points, the weight of the additional column a é on 
the mouth of the Pit A, naturally causes the column of air in the Pit B to 
ascend, and to cause a continuous current of fresh air to pass through the 
workings ¢ d, between the two pits. Nothing but the temperature of the. 
air at the top of the Pit A, being raised to such a degree as to more than 
compensate for the lesser weight of the atmospheric column at the top of 
the Pit B, could alter this natural law of the current of air between the 
pits. 

It does not, however, often happen in practice that we find this sort of 
natural ventilation applicable, or sufficient for our purpose. We are, there- 
fore, obliged to resort to other more powerful and efficient means. 

We find the water-fall amongst the most ancient contrivances resorted 
to by miners, for urging a current of air through underground workings. 
Bellows, and circular blowing machines, were also used, at an early period 
for the same purpose, but rarifaction by fire, which is by far the most effica- 
cious and certain mode, seems to have been the latest in being discovered. 
The water-fall is effected by pouring a stream of water down one of the 
pits, A or B, which, carrying a column of air with it, forces the current 
through the workings, and up the opposite pit. Bellows, and blowing ma- 
chines, have been used in the same manner, for forcing a current of air down 
one pit and up another; but the d/owing of a current of air has long been 
discontinued, and the circular machine has been more advantageously ap- 
plied to draw the current of air through the workings. 

All those different methods have their advantages and disadvantages, ac- 
cording to the circumstances in which they are used. In deep collieries, 
the water-fall is objectionable, on account of the expense of pumping the 
water out again, and also from the inconvenience of having the stream of 
water falling down a working pit. The circular machine is objectionable 
on account of its being dependent, on mechanical means for its operation, 
and because it cannot be employed in the same pit, up which coals are to 
be drawn. 

None of those objections attach to the furnace. It can be applied in a 
working pit, and is certain and steady in its operation. The only defect 
of the furnace is, its liability to explosion when the current of air by which 
it is supplied, becomes so charged with inflammable air, in its passage 
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through the workings, as to be explosive. This objection to the furnace 
is, however, greatly obviated by what I call the system of double ventilation. 
The principle of this system is to supply the furnace with a current of air» 
which is not exposed to the hazard of being contaminated by an admixture 
of inflammable air. While the current of air, which is exposed to such 
contamination, is delivered into the up-cast shaft by a separate out-let, so 
as not to expose it to the risk of coming in contact with the flame of the 
furnace. The annexed diagram explains the mode in which this is managed. 


a the upcast shaft, 6 the furnace, ¢ the drift, by which the contaminated 
air is carried off into the upeast shaft, 

The furnace 4, always heats the air in the shaft a, sufficiently to draw 
the current through the drift c. A furnace may be placed at d to be used 
occasionally, as it frequently happens in practice that the furnaces have to 
be worked alternately. The furnace d will draw the current of air as 
well through the 4 furnace drift,as the furnace 4, will draw the current through 
the d furnace drift. Which ever furnace happens not to be at work is 
called the dumb furnace, and the drift leading from it into the shaft is call- 
ed the dumb furnace drift. This system admits of great modification, ac- 
cording to circumstances, and the Bensham Seam, at Wall’s End Colliery, 
has, from its first opening in 1820, been ventilated according to its prin- 
ciples. 

The enormous discharge of gas from this seam rendered it necessary to 
have several distinct currents of air passing through the workings, some of 
which supplied the burning furnaces, and the remainder were carried off by 
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the dumb furnace drifts. The drifts of communication between the dumb 
furnace drifts, and the workings were called gas-pipe drifts, because they 
were subject to be charged, and generally were charged with an explosive 
current.. Those gas-pipe drifts were only travelled by the wastemen for 
the purpose of repairing and keeping them in good order, and no light 
except the Davy lamp was ever used in them. For the more effectual ven- 
tilation of the Bensham workings, four pits, the A, B, C, and G, Pits, had 
been sunk to it. See the plan, Plate XVI. 

The A and B were the up-casts, powerful furnaces being placed at their 
bottom, and the C and G. were the down-casts. Each up-cast pit had its 
furnace supplied by a current of inexplosive air from the workings of the 
the whole coal*, while the dumd furnace drift at the B Pit carried off the 
contaminated current from the pillar working, the dumb furnace drift at 
the A Pit not having been completed at the time of the accident. 

The G Pit had been sunk to the High-mainSeam 13 feet diameter, and was 
divided into two coal and one engine-shaft, by a three-tailed brattice ; thus 
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* The first working of a colliery is called working in the whole, in contradistinction to 
the pillar working, which is called working in the broken. 4 
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a being the engine-shaft. But having witnessed the fatal consequences 
arising from the blowing out of the brattice by the explosion in the 
A Pit in 1820, I sunk the G Pit from the main coal to the Bensham Seam, 
in two separate shafts, leaving a division of solid stone between them as 
represented in the diagram. By this plan, I expected that, in the event 
of an explosion, the two separate shafts would give the blast a direct per- 
pendicular line of direction, and prevent its blowing out the brattice above. 
It will, however, appear in the sequel that my expectation in this respect 
was not realized. 

The darts on the plan of the colliery (Plate XVI.) shew the run of the 
different currents of air to the burning as well as the dumb furnaces. It 
will also be seen by the plan, that the workings were carried on upon 
the system of pannel-work, that is to say, in small divisions, separated by 
barriers of coal, so that the working and ventilating of the different di- 
visions might be carried on, in a great degree, independently of each 
other. 

The object of this mode of working was two-fold—to prevent the effect 
of any explosion which might happen in any one of these divisions from 
extending to other parts of the workings, and also to ensure a more effec- 
tual working of the pillars. The pillars had been worked out of several of 
those divisions, as shown on the plan, and as the goaf, or void, made by the 
working of the pillars could not be ventilated, those divisions became 
charged with gas, and all that could be done was to carry off the stream of 
gas issuing from them, by the pipe-drifts, through the dumb furnaces, into 
the up-cast shafts. Thus there were a number of capacious gasometers un- 
avoidably standing charged, at all times, but as no naked lights were ever 
allowed to be taken into the pipe drifts, or up-cast shafts, little or no dan- 
ger was apprehended; especially as the man doors*, by which the waste- 
men had access to the pipe drifts, for the purpose of travelling and keeping 
them in repair, were double, and kept locked, the keys being kept by the 
master wastemen. 

It is frequently necessary to alter the currents of air, but at the time of 
this explosion the ventilation of the workings was effected by two up-cast 
and three down-cast shafts. The A and B Pits were the up-casts, the C 


* Man doors, small doors, or valves, placed in air stoppings, barely of sufficient size to al- 
low a man to creep through. 
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and G were the down-casts; the latter being a double shaft, as already de- 
scribed, afforded the convenience of two down-casts. 

The two up-cast pits had each a burning furnace, and two pipe-drift cur- 
rents were discharged through the B Pit dumb furnace. The current of 
air which supplied the burning furnaces ventilated the divisions in which the 
whole coal was being worked, and where gunpowder and naked lights were 
used. The current which passed through the dumb furnaces, ventilated 
those divisions in which the pillars were being worked, and where the 
Davy lamps were exclusively used; and these carried off the gas discharg- 
ing from the several divisions of the mine where the pillars had been work- 
ed by the pipe-drifts and dumb furnaces, as already described. The whole 
extent of the workings, at the time the accident occurred, only amounted 
to about twenty-five acres. 

Matters were in this state, and had been going on in a very satisfactory 
manner for several years, up to the moment of the fatal accident, which 
happened about 2 o'clock in the afternoon of the 18th June, 1835. 

The only placesin which danger was apprehended, were in the district 
marked A on the plan, in the C Pit, and B, in the G Pit; both those dis- 
tricts were working in the pillars, and the coals were all drawn at the G 
Pit, the C being only used at the time for the convenience of letting the 
people up and down to their work. 

Both those districts were working in the pillars with Davy lamps, exclu- 
sively ; the latter rising gently to the east, the gas could not be swept so 
effectually away from the faz of the goaf; behind the workmen, and, there- 
fore, required greater vigilance on the part of the under-viewer and overmen, 
and I had when at home, a daily report from Mr. Atkinson, the under- 
viewer, of the state of the workings, &c. 

I had been absent from the 15th, on professional business in Scotland, 
and only returned home on the morning of the 18th. I saw Mr. Atkinson 
at 1 o’clock, p. m., and heard his report as usual, which was favourable, as 
to the general state of the underground affairs of the colliery. Nothing 
unusual had oceurred during my absence, except a “ bag of foulness”* having 


* A sudden discharge or gust of inflammable air, of short continuance, is called “a bag 
of foulness.” 
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backed out of the goaf in the G Pit, east district, marked B on the plan, 
on the preceding day, which fired in the Davys, but the overmen withdrew 
the men for about three-quarters of an hour, and all was right again. Mr. 
Atkinson had made a careful examination of the place that morning, the 
18th, and went upon the fall at the tal of the goaf, immediately behind 
where the men were working, as far as he could go for the falling of the roof, 
but did not see the least appearance of gas. He reported further that he 
had travelled up the gas-pipe drift from those goaves, in the current of air, 
passing from them all the way from where the men were working, to the 
out-let man-doors, C, at about eighty yards west of the shaft, and did not 
find any appearance of inflammable air in all that distance. 

I considered this as favourable a report as I could possibly expect, and 
set off for Seaham Harbour to inspect the works there. Tarrived at Seaham 
between 3 and 4 o’clock, and remained there till after 5, and on my way 
to Pensher met the post-boy at Warden Law, who informed me that a 
messenger had come for me from Wall’s End, where the G Pit had blasted, 
that none of the men or boys had got to bank when he left, and that no ac- 
count had been obtained of the extent of the mischief done, but it was 
apprehended that many lives were lost. 

T immediately hurried off with Mr. Geo. Hunter, who accompanied me, 
to render all the assistance he could. On our way we met Mr. M‘Intyre, 
the surgeon, coming from the colliery, who informed us that none of the 
men or boys had been got out of either the C or G Pits, that the two fur- 
nace keepers, at the A and B Pits, were the only persons who had, with 
great difficulty, escaped, and he apprehended that all the rest, about one 
hundred in number, were lost. Mr. M‘Intyre added, that seven or eight 
men, who had gone down the A Pit, for the purpose of putting out the fur- 
naces after the explosion, had very nearly been suffocated by the after- 
damp. 

On arriving at the colliery it is impossible for me to describe the scene 
of woe which presented itself. No loud lamentations were heard, but the 
deep expression of silent grief in the women, and the patient suffering of 
mental agony in the men was most penetrating. As yet the lingering hope 
of the possibility of saving life was entertained, and the men belonging to 
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the colliery, of whom there were few who had not fathers, sons, brothers, 
or other relations in the fatal pit, were most anxious to make ever possible 
effort, at the risk of their lives, to endeavour to save the lives of their 
friends and relatives. The difficulty was how to direct the zealous efforts 
of those brave men, many of whom were suffering from the efforts they had 
already made in the after-damp, and Mr. Atkinson was ill in bed from 
its poisonous effects. All the overmen and wastemen were likewise near- 
ly worn out with it. Besides, I had some reason to apprehend, that the 
coal was on fire in some part of the workings, and that another explosion 
was not improbable. 

Before I could decide what course it might be most advisable to adopt, L 
found it requisite to ascertain precisely the situation of the colliery as far 
as had been discovered, and what had been done between the time of the 
accident and my arrival. The information I received from the several par- 
ties was as follows :— 

Just about two o’clock in the afternoon, as John Patterson, one of the 
bankmen at the G. Pit, was in the act of landing the middle corf,* a heavy 
rumble took place in the shaft, accompanied by a gust of wind which threw 
the low corf out of the top of the pit, and carried his hat and cap over the 
top of the engine-house. He knew it was a blast, and stepping back a few 
paces, he looked towards the C Pit, when in about a minute or two, he ob- 
served an eruption of a lightish coloured smoke issue from the mouth of 
that pit, but it was only a single puff, and ceased almost immediately. No 
smoke or vapour was ejected from the mouth of the G Pit, but immediately 
after the rush of wind which carried his hat off, every thing was as tranquil 
as if nothing had happened. The shaft was clear and appeared to be cast- 
ing down as usual. 

As soon as his first alarm had subsided a little, he called down the pit, 
but received no answer; he then desired the brakeman to draw up the 
north rope, which he attempted to do, but found it fast, and on applying 
the full power of the engine, it gave way with a jerk, as if it had broken. 
On drawing it up, however, the rope was not found to be injured, but the 


* Three corves were drawn at once, being suspended upon the chain, attached to the 
end of the rope, at short intervals below each other. 
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chain at the end of it was broken, which shewed that the corves were 
jambed and entangled at the bottom of the pit. 

In the mean time Patterson sent in all haste for Mr. Atkinson, who 
happened to be at my house at the moment, with Mr. John Reay, the 
colliery agent. Mr. Atkinson lost no time in getting to the pit, the dis- 
tance being three-quarters of a mile> but before he got there Mr. George 
Johnson, of Willington, had arrived. Mr. Johnson happened to be driving 
his gig up the Shields Road, at the time, near Wall’s End Bridge, but al- 
though within less than a quarter of a mile from the pit, from being in the 
Dean, he neither heard nor saw any thing of the accident. Some of the 
Willington people on the high ground, on the opposite side of the Dean, 
heard the rumble, although much further from the pit than Mr. Johnson, 
On arriving at the School-house, at the top of the bank, which is within 
two hundred yards of the pit, the school-master told him he was afraid an 
accident had happened, on which Mr. Johnson made the best of his way to 
the pit, when Patterson told him what had happened. Mr Johnson then 
had the ropes chased*, but found the shaft was inaccessible, although it ap- 
peared as clear and tranquil at the top as if nothing had happened. 
Finding that nothing could be done there, Mr. Johnson drove off to the 
C Pit without delay, where nothing was disturbed; he merely observed 
that the chain on the end of the rope at bank was dusty on one side, as if 
the dust had been blown against it by a gust of wind. Just at this moment 
John Moor, a deputy overman, and George Watkin, came to the pit, and 
went down as soon as they got a Davy lighted. Mr. Johnson then returned 
to the G pit, where he met Mr. Atkinson, and Edw. Comby, overman, 
who had arrived at the pit in the meantime, and were just returning from 
an attempt to go down the south shaft, but in which they were frustrated,. 
by its being choked up by the wreck of the fractured brattice, which had 
been blown out for 30 fathoms above the Main-coal Seam, and had scaf- 
folded the top of the two Bensham pits there.—See Diagram, page 351. 

Mr. Atkinson, Jun., the principal overman of the pit, had arrived by this 
time, and finding it impracticable to get down the G pit, they proceeded to 
the C pit, to endeavour to gain access there. 


* Chasing the ropes is letting them down and drawing them up the pit again alternately. 
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They found Moor and Watkin at the bottom of the C pit, who had been 
down the east Mothergait, as far as the entrance at D, into the 3d south- 
east district, marked A on the plan, where it was known that 21 men and 
boys were working, but they could not proceed any further for want of air. 

Mr. Atkinson, with his party, found a powerful current of air, as usual, 
passing down the east Mothergait, and felt little difficulty in travelling with 
it as far as the crossing F’, between the second and third south-east districts, 
This crossing, which at the time merely answered the purpose of a stopping 
was damaged, and the greater part of the current of air was leaking through 
it into the A Pit furnace return drift.* They, nevertheless, persevered as 
far as the entrance into the third south-east district, D. 

At this point they found all the air stoppings blown out, and the after- 
damp so strong, that they became exhausted, and could not proceed any fur- 
ther. They found the atmosphere at this place explosive, filling the 
Davys with flame, which showed that the workings had been rapidly re- 
charged with gas after the explosion. In consequence of this Mr. Atkin- 
son decided to extinguish the furnaces at the A and B Pit, lest the gas, 
which was accumulating so rapidly in the workings, should reach and ex- 
plode at them. 

A party of eight men, under the charge of Alexander Haxon, the master- 
wasteman, was now sent down the A Pit for this purpose, but they found 
the after-damp so strong that they could not effect their object, and escaped 
to bank again with the utmost difficulty. Further operations were now 
suspended to allow time for the furnaces to burn out, as all hope of saving 
life was given up. 

When the explosion took place, William Elliott and Thomas Kennedy 
were at the furnaces in the A and B Pits, which are only 70 yards asunder. 
They were alarmed by the shaking of the door, near the A Pit furnace, al- 
though they did not feel any concussion in the air. 

They went immediately to the frame doors which separated the two pits 
to see if they were disturbed, but found all right, and then went to the B 


* All drifts or passages, through which the current of air travels to the up-cast shaft, 
after having ventilated any division of the works, are called Return Drifts, Return Head- 
ways, &c. 
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Pit furnace, and found the after-damp coming upon it very strong like a 
thick smoke. They then went to the A Pit furnace, and found the after- 
damp coming upon it in the like manner. This convinced them that an 
explosion had taken place some where, and they consulted, as to whether 
it would be most advisable to go through to the C or G Pit, and, fortu- 
nately for them, they decided to go to the former, as, had they attempted 
to go to the latter, they would inevitably have perished. 

Before they left their furnaces, they stirred up their fires, and laid on 
fresh coals, thinking it their duty to make their fires good at all events. 
The time which elapsed between their first alarm, and leaving their furnaces, 
was about a quarter of an hour. 

They then made the best of their way together towards the C Pit ; they 
found the after-damp very strong, and Elliott became exhausted, and was 
obliged to lie down before he reached the bottom of the C Pit, by 200 yards, 
and Kennedy also became exhausted, and sat down at about 110 yards from 
the C Pit. In the meantime Anthony Hunter, another furnace-man, went 
down the C Pit, in search of his marrows,* and with great difficulty assisted 
them out, and thus, at the risk of his own life, saved theirs. 

This pause in the operations had taken place a short time before my ar- 
rival, about eight o’clock in the evening; and as I had every reason, from 
circumstances, to believe that further efforts to save life, at that time, 
would be attended with great risk, and little, or no hope of success, I 
decided not to make any further efforts underground before two o’clock 
next morning. This was the more necessary, as all the official per- 
sons, belonging to the colliery, were in a state of great fatigue and ex- 
haustion, from exertion and exposure to the effects of the after-damp. I 
had also reason to apprehend that the coal was on fire below, and that ano- 
ther explosion was not improbable. I, therefore, appointed a party to re- 
sume operations in the C Pit next morning at two o’clock, as I considered, 
if the coal was on fire, it would shew itself before that time. 

Meantime some of the relatives of the sufferers became impatient and 
anxious that further efforts should be made, and at 11 o’clock Messrs. 
Geo. Hunter, and John Atkinson, Jun., with several able men, as volun- 


* Comrades. 
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teers, who had suffered the least from their former exertions, went down 
the C Pit, with the determination to penetrate into the third south-east 
division A, if possible. They found a very good current of air going as far 
as the entrance of this division, but from the crossing F, and the stoppings 
near to it, having only been repaired in a temporary manner, the current of 
air fell slack as they proceeded, and they reached the ninth board south 
with difficulty, where they got sight of some dead bodies. But although 
the Davys burnt very well, the after damp was so strong that it over- 
powered them, and, but for the exertions of the reserve, assisted by a party 
of able and experienced men from Jarrow Colliery, under the direction of 
Mr. John A. Forster, the viewer, who kindly came, unsolicited at the mo- 
ment, to render all the assistance he could, some of their lives would have 
been lost. Mr. Hunter was brought out in a state of insensibiilty, and 
Mr. Atkinson, Jun., and others were much exhausted and very ill. 

Men were immediately set to work to put the crossing F into a 
more complete state of repair as a stopping, and to replace the brick 
stoppings which had been blown out, with temporary wooden ones, to throw 
a stronger current of air into the third south-east district. By this time it 
was near two o'clock in the morning of the 19th, when I went down the 
C Pit, with Mr. Atkinson and a party of men; we found a pretty good air 
passing into this district, but not sufficiently powerful to enable us to go 
with prudence beyond the point where Mr. Hunter and his party had 
reached. 

It was evident that a more powerful current of air was wanting, as well 
as more time, to clear away the after-damp. The ventilation was, however, 
sufficiently strong to carry off the gas, as the atmosphere was not explosive 
in the Davys. 

Here we found the body of John Robson, one of the deputy-ovemen, 
and three or four others near to it. Robson was not burnt, but had died 
of suffocatlon, after creeping some distance. 

The further repair of the stoppings for conveying amore efficient current 
of air into this district was now set about with great dilligence ; and as it 
was anticipated that the main current would slacken, as the mass of brick- 
work about the furnaces and the upcast shafts cooled, the furnaces being 
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now burnt out, preparations were made for applying a waterfall at the C 
Pit; and the sinkers had been employed incessantly in endeavouring to 
effect a passage down the G Pit south shaft, through the wreck of the brat- 
tice. 

In this state of affairs, I requested the professional advice of Messrs. 
Fenwick, Morriss, Geo. Johnson, N. Wood, Matt. Dunn, and J. A. Fors- 
ter.—See my request and their report, Appendix, No. 1. 

The restoring of the stoppings was pursued unremittingly during the 
morning and early part of the day, which so far removed the after-damp 
from the third south-east district, that the dead bodies of the twenty-one 
men and boys, who had been working there, were recovered, nine of which 
only were burnt, the remaining twelve had died of suffocation. The body 
of William Craster, one of the deputy overmen, with those of five boys, 
putters, were all found lying together ; they were not burned, but had been 
suffocated in attempting to make their escape, and had got a considerable 
distance from the places where they had been working. It was discovered 
that the separation doors, between the C and G Pits’ workings had been 
carried away, and, therefore, the ventilation of the two pits was laid inter- 
common, which rendered the current of air precarious and difficult to direct, 
for the purpose of gaining access to those parts of the workings where the 
remainder of the dead bodies were; and the effecting a passage through 
to the G Pit was found to be utterly impracticable. 

The water-fall was applied at the C Pit, and the restoring of the venti- 
lation, in a temporary manner, prosecuted unremittingly all night. An 
abundance of assistance was afforded by the under viewers, overmen 
wastemen, and colliers from the neighbouring collieries, all of whom ex- 
erted themselves in the most zealous and efficient manner, aud with such 
effect, that during the day of the 20th, thirty-five more dead bodies were 
got out of the fourth south-east district E of the C Pit workings. 

About 9 oclock this evening, a passage was effected down the south- 
east shaft of the G Pit, which was nearly choaked up at the bottom, the 
baln (roof) stone having fallen very heavily and stopped up the ingate. 
Nothing, however, could resist the zealous exertions of the colliers, and 
they soon forced a passage through the mass of fallen stones and rubbish, 
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and gained access to the open part of the rolley-way in the West Mother- 
gait drift leading from the south shaft. 

As soon as the noise and bustle of forcing their way through the rub- 
bish at the bottom of the pit had ceased, and they had begun to advance 
they were startled by the sound of human voices, some way near to them 
Cn proceeding a few yards, they found Robert Moralee, John Brown, John 
Reed, and the boy, Middleton, alive. They were all very weak and ex- 
hausted, but sensible, and knew the voices of the people who were about 
them. They were all burned and mained, less or more, and one of Reed’s 
legs was dreadfully fractured by the fall of a stone from the roof. John 
Brown was severely burnt and contused, his face was stuck full of small 
coals, and dirt all over, and his eyes filled with the same materials, as if 
he had been shot at, and three of his ribs were broken. Moralee was 
burnt in the feet and legs, and severely contused; the boy, Middleton, 
was severely burnt, but not so much exhausted as the rest; he was rather 
delirious. They were all so ill and weak, that I abstained from asking them 
any questions that evening. 

It is impossible to describe the scene which ensued on the intelligence 
being circulated that some people had been found alive. Every one whose 


relatives had not yet been found, rushed to the pit in the fond hope of 
their yet being alive. The most exaggerated reports were spread, and the 


crowd of anxious inquirers thronged about the top of the pit so, as mate- 
rially to impede the operations for the recovery of their relatives, which 
they were but too anxious to hasten. 

The ascent of every corf from the pit was watched with the most eager 
impatience, in the hope of its producing other individuals who had escaped 
the general destruction. I witnessed one remarkable instance of the ef- 
fects of sanguine hope, and the power of imagination united. Joseph 
Waggot brought up the dead bodies of his father, and that of Christopher 
Ovington, together, in a corf. He sprang to me in aneestacy of delight on 
landing at the top of the pit, exclaiming “ Oh! sir, I have found my father 
alive, and here he is.” On examination, however, the vital spark appeared 
to me to have been long extinct. 

Progress was made along the rolley-way leading to the north-west work- 
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ings, and eleven more dead bodies were found during the night, making 
sixty seven in all. 

To the westward of the shaft, and along the two rolley-way headways 
leading to the north, marked O and N on the plan, there were marks of a 
heavy fire, and powerful explosion. The repairing and re-instating of the 
air stoppings was, in the meantime, carried on unremittingly. 

Sunday, June 21.—In the course of the day nine more dead bodies were 
got out of the C Pit, but it was necessary to suspend operations (under- 
ground) until the water, which had been thrown down by the water-fall, was 
drawn out of the pit. The operations in the G Pit were also suspended for a 
few hours, to allow the people an opportunity of attending the funerals of 
their deceased friends and relatives, of which thirty seven took place this 
afternoon. 

Monday, June 22.—During the course of last night access was gained 
down the G. Pit East Mothergait to the extent of about three hundred 
yards, where the body of Joseph Lawson, the deputy-overman, and seven- 
teen others, young men and boys, were found at a on the plan*; those 
made the number of dead bodies got up to this evening, eighty-four. 
They were not burned, but had died of suffocation ; the poor boys had stuff- 
ed their linen caps into their mouths to protect them as much as possible 
from breathing the after-damp. Joseph Lawson did not seem to have been 
much alarmed, as he had two or three Davy lamps in his hand, which he 
had collected to bring to the “ Davy Cabin” as usual, and had also collect- 
ed and taken all the little trapper-boys under his care. It was also dis- 
covered afterwards, that he had put all matters right in the E. division 
of the workings, of which he was in charge, as usual, before he left, which 
shewed that he had only found the shock of the explosion in a slight degree. 
This was the division in which we had hitherto believed the explosion to 
have happened, but we were now satisfied that no fire had been in this 
part, and were more at a loss than ever to conjecture where it could have 
happened. The greatest strength of the fire seemed to have been in the 


* Some of the young men had reached within one hundred and eighty yards of the 
bottom of the shaft, but the most of the little trappers were lying immediately before 
Lawson, as he had been directing them out before him. 
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immediate vicinity of the shaft, yet as there were no workings near it, and 
the wastemen were not travelling the pipe-drifts at the time, the cause of 
the accident appeared to be more mysterious than ever. 

Stephen Reed, Esq., the coroner, empannelled his jury this day, and de- 
cided to adjourn from day to day till all the bodies were found. 

This afternoon twenty-five more funerals took place, as the bodies were 
passing rapidly into a state of decomposition from the effects of the after- 
damp. Mr. M‘Intyre opened one of the first bodies that was found, only 
twenty-three hours after death, and found the stomach in a state of gan- 
grene. It was with difficulty that coffins could be procured fast enough, 
and nothing could exceed the solemnity and heart-rending scenes which 
the melancholy processions of the funerals presented. No written descrip- 
ion can convey an adequate idea of the scenes of woe and mental agony ; 
the lifting of the corpse never failing to renew those wailings and lamen- 
tations which had in some degree subsided. 

The Rey. Mr. Armstrong, the clergyman of the parish, was unremitting 
in his endeavours to sooth the grief of the bereft widows, parents, and the 
fatherless, and to administer all the consolation in his power, under the 
afflicting circumstances of the case; and on Sunday the 28th of June he 
preached an excellent and impressive sermon on the occasion, when up- 
wards of £20. were collected as the commencement of a fund for the re- 
lief of the destitute relatives of the sufferers. Several benevolent persons 
in the neighbourhood exerted themselves in administering comfort and 
consolation to the afflicted; and the attentions of the preachers in the Me- 
thodist connexion, for the same benevolent purpose, were also unremitting 
and most praiseworthy. 

Of the four persons who had been got out alive, John Brown was the 
only one who was capable of giving a collected account of all he knew of 
the accident. Reed’s leg had been immediately amputated above the knee, 
and he was tooill to be talked to. Robert Moralee was also too ill; and 
the boy, Middleton, was in a state of fever and delirium, and told so many 
improbable and different stories, that little or no reliance could then be 
placed in what he said. 

John Reed only survived the amputation of his leg a few days; but when 
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the other three survivors had sufficiently recovered, they gave the follow- 
ing account of what they knew of the circumstances of the accident. 
Moralee, an elderly man, kept the second main door 4 in the 
West Mothergait, which stood fifty yards from the north shaft. He 
went round to the other shaft to ask Joseph Harbottle, another old 
man, who also kept a main door, what oclock it was.—It then 
wanted eight minutes to two oclock by Harbottle’s watch. Moralee 
returned to his door immediately, and sat down on the seat, behind 
the brick jamb on the east side of the door, and was just preparing to 
eat something, when he heard a tremendous rumble to the westward, and in 
an instant afterwards was overwhelmed by a shock which rendered him 
insensible. How long he might remain in this state he has no idea, but 
on recovering his senses, he knew that the pit had blasted, although he 
had not seen any fire, and he found himself hurt and bruised, but did not 
perceive that his legs were burnt. On getting a little collected he went 
upon his knees and prayed, from which he derived great relief and confi- 
dence. He then groped his way towards the bottom of the shaft, in search 
of Christopher Ovington, another old man, who kept the first main-door, 
which stood between the shaft and his door, but he could not find either 
Ovington or his door. He pursued his way towards the bottom of the 
shaft, but his progress was so impeded by wreck of all sorts, that he despair- 
ed of being able to reach it, and thinking he was the only person left alive 
he turned round to go back again to the seat at his door. At this moment 
he heard a groan at the bottom of the north shaft, which induced him to 
persevere, and, groping his way through the rubbish, he found John Brown 
at the bottom of the north shaft, who, by this time, had so far recovered 
his senses as to recognise Moralee. They then considered that they would 
go round to the south shaft, to see if they could find any body there. 
They found the first stenting stopping ce, twenty yards to the west, blown 
out, and went through it into the West Mothergait from the south shaft, 
and, on their way, found the boy, Martin Middleton, standing against a 
prop, and took him with them. It was their intention to have gone to 
the bottom of the south shaft, to endeavour to procure a drink of water, 
of which they stood much in need, and in the expectation of finding 
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some body there; the constant falling of the roof, however, near the shaft, 
deterred them from approaching it, and they sat down amongst some props, 
to protect themselves from the falling stones. While in this situation, 
conjecturing as to the probable extent of the mischief which had been 
done, and the chance of their being relieved from their forlorn situation, 
they heard frequent falls of the roof stone, very near, which deterred them 
from moving from their place of security amongst the props, and one of 
those falls fractured the small bone of Brown’s leg, on which they 
crawled further to the westward to seek a place of greater safety, and 
again took shelter amongst some props. Soon after this they heard John 
Reed, one of the rolley-way men, somewhere near to them, but he was de- 
lirious, and they could not make him understand them nor gain any infor- 
mation from him. Shortly afterwards they heard a knocking and the voices 
of men calling in the shaft, which cheered them greatly, as they were then 
satisfied that efforts were making to save them. By this time, Brown and 
Moralee had quite recovered their senses, but Reed and the boy con- 
tinued delirious. Whenever the knocking ceased, Brown and Moralee 
crept as near to the bottom of the shaft as they could for the fall from 
the roof, and called with all their strength, but could not make them- 
selves heard. After repeated unsuccessful efforts of this kind, and finding 
themselves weak and exhausted, although not conscious of being burnt or 
materially hurt, they sat quietly down under the conviction that every 
possible effort was being made for their relief. They never felt the sensa- 
tion of hunger, and, although thirsty, they did not suffer severely from it. 
From the first they never felt any smoke nor after-damp, but had con- 
‘stantly a cool breeze of fresh air, which made them suffer from cold; they 
never moved from the place where they had sat down after they ceased 
calling to the people who were working in the shaft, until they were found 
at nine o'clock in the evening of Saturday the 20th of June, being fifty- 
two hours after the explosion. They slept a good deal, but Moralee be- 
came delirious, calling to his wife to bring his night-cap, and partly un- 
dressing himself to go to bed, in which state he was found. They had no 
recollection of the time the boy, Middleton, left them. John Brown, after 
recovering from the first shock of the explosion retained his consciousness 
VOL. II. 3x 
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and faculties, although burnt in the face and hands, with three ribs and 
the small bone of his leg broken, and his eyes so filled with small coals 
that he did not recover his sight till the 24th; he is a robust man in the 
prime of life. He was onsetter at the north shaft, and was in the act of 
hooking on the third or lowest corf of the set, having previously hooked 
on the other two; three corves being drawn up at the same time. This 
is only known from the circumstance of all the three corves being found 
hooked on, and not drawn away, as Brown had no recollection whatever 
of the circumstance. He neither heard, saw, nor felt any thing, nor was 
conscious that any thing had happened until he recovered his senses, when 
he found himself lying across a rolly at the bottom of the shaft. His first 
idea was that the pit had fired, and that all the men and boys had gone to 
bank and left him, and he knew nothing to the contrary until Moralee went 
to him, as already stated. 

Mr. Atkinson, who went down the north shaft with half a dozen men, 
as soon as a passage was opened through the wreck of the brattice at the 
main-coal seam, found these people, and sent them to bank without delay. 
The father of the boy Middleton was one of the party, and John Brown 
told him that his son was alive, as he had been with them, but had gone 
he did not know where. 

On proceeding up the west Mothergait from the north shaft, Mr. Atkin- 
son heard a weak voice singing, and on listening, Middleton recognised it 
to be the voice of his boy. They followed the sound to the entrance into 
the first north-west district, d, where they found the boy lying under a 
rolley, where he had crept. He knew his father’s voice before he saw him, 
although in a state of delirium ; he was in a state of entire nudity, having 
pulled off all his clothes. 

At the time of the accident, this boy was with his horse and a train of , 
rollies in the first siding west from the north shaft, and about twenty yards 
from it. He was severely burnt, and continued delirious, with short inter- 
vals, for several days, so that no account, which could be depended on, could 
be got from him. When he became perfectly cool and collected, he stated 
that. he was at the north shaft getting a drink of water, having left his 
horse in the first siding to the west. He was just turning round to return 
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to his horse, when he heard a great rumble to the west, and recollected 
nothing more, until he found himself all in the dark, and thought the pit 
must have fired. He was soon afterwards joined by John Brown and 
Moralee, and remained with them for some time, as already related. They 
complained of thirst, and he left them with the intention of going to the far 
north-west crane (a distance of halfa mile) to seek the water-keg, kept there 
for the use of the putters, but was stopped by a fall of the roof, at the en- 
trance of the district, which is only ninety yards from the shaft. He was 
about to return, but was frightened by hearing the roof-stone falling near 
him, and finding the rolly, on which the props, &c., are carred in-bye to the 
workings, he crept under it for safety. He then thought that all the 
men and boys had gone to bank, except Brown, Moralee, Reed, and him- 
self. He recollected perfectly that he was singing “ Oh! let us be joyful,” 
when he was found, but had no recollection whatever about pulling off his 
clothes. As he was being carried out he made the party smile by assuring 
his father that if he would only take him safely home, he would never 
again play the truant from the Sunday School, a promise, however, which 
‘was soon forgotten; he was then thirteen and a-half years old. 

Tuesday, June 23.—A brisk and steady current of air continued to pass 
down the G Pit, by which we were enabled to gain access by the first 
north-west district G, to the fourth south-east district of the C Pit E; and 
in the course of the day, twelve more dead bodies were got out, making 
ninety-six in all. 

Wednesday, June 24.—The south shaft of the G Pit was cleared of the 
wreck of the brattice, in the course of this day, and a free passage was 
effected to the bottom. The underground operations for the recovery of 
the remainder of the dead bodies were pursued unremittingly, and the 
reparation of the air stoppings, and other measures for the restoration of 
the ventilation of the C Pit, were also continued. 

Thursday, June 25.—In the course of this day four more dead bodies 
were found, making one hundred, and being all that were missing, except 
one, a trapper boy, belonging to James Hepple. The body of this boy was 
supposed to be covered by a fall of the roof in the E narrow board of the 
fourth district of the C Pit E, at e on the plan, as he kept a stenting door 
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there, and his shoes had been found near the door. This body was not 
found till the 11th of August; it was in the place where it had been sup- 
posed, and was lying under a thickness of five feet of stone, which had 
fallen upon it. This made the total number of dead bodies found in the 
pit one hundred and one. As under,—* 

The body of Matthew Soulsby, the on-setter at the G. Pit South Shaft 
was not found till this day, it was found, together with the body of Ralph 
Wagget, a driver boy, under a heavy fall of stone and the wreck of the 
brattice, at the bottom of the South Shaft. 

People were employed all this day and night in clearing out the bottom 
of the G Pit, and securing the Jaln stone and roof, to enable us to get the 
carcases of the horses out, which, although the chloride of lime had been 
used, were so offensive, that the people were much annoyed by the stench, 
and could hardly continue their work. 

Friday and Saturday, June 26th and 27th.—These two days were chiefly 
occupied in seeking for the dead body of Hepple’s boy, but without suc- 
cesss; and his parents being satisfied that no pains had been spared in en- 
deavouring to find it, they gave up the idea of further search for the pre- 
sent. i 

Sunday, June 28.—All operations were suspended. 

Monday, June 29.—The coroner finished his inquest, and the jury re- 
turned a verdict of accidental death—See Appendix, No. IV. 

Tuesday and Wednesday, June 30 and July 1.—All the official and ope- 
rative persons belonging the colliery being almost worn out, by incessant 
exertion and fatigue, took holyday. 

Thursday, July 2.—Resumed operations in the G Pit,—clearing out the 


*2 Overmen, 28 Brought forward, 

2 Deputy ditto, 8 Cranemen, 

1 Onsetter, 44: Putters, young men and boys, 
6 Hewers, 13 Drivers, boys, 

2 Shifters, 4 Helpers-up, ditto, 

3 Trappers, old men, 4 Stone leaders, ditto, 

12 Ditto, boys. 5 Tramway-clearers, ditto. 


28 101 
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rolley-ways, propping the roof, renewing the air stoppings which had been 
carried away, &c., until the 15th, when a consultation of viewers was held 
to advise as to the requisite steps to be taken to restore the colliery to a 
working state.—See Appendix, No. IJ. On the 10th, a passage had been 
effected from the C to the bottom of the A and B Pits, where nothing was 
found to have been disturbed by the explosion, but the current of air, 7. e. 
the atmosphere was explosive in the Davy lamps. 

The underground operations in re-instating the ventilation, Xc., continued 
unremittingly night and day, and were so far advanced on the 17th, as to 
enable me to examine accurately the direction and effects of the explosion, 
and to ascertain distinctly where it had taken place. 

It had been conjectured, from the situation in which the body of Wm. 
Thompson was found on the night of the 20th of June, that the explosion 
had taken place at his naked light; and now, when the direction of the 
blast, from the place where his body was found, and its effects, could be 
distinctly traced, no doubt remained as to the fact. 

William Thompson, with William Johnson, were employed in blasting 
down the roof-stone in the west drift leading to the A Pit at H, to make 
sufficient height for a branch of rolley-way to be laid, and the stones which 
were blown down were stowed in the two north head-ways, I. The main cur- 
rent of the air-course, after ventilating the first and second north-west dis- 
tricts of the G Pit workings, passed up this west drift to the B Pit burning 
furnace, being sufficiently pure for naked lights. Consequently, the people 
were not restrained from the use of candles in blowing down the roof-stone. 
In the headways, however, where the stones were stowed, and which were 
only ventilated by a split air from the main current out of the rolley-way 
drift, they were restricted to the use of the Davy Lamp alone. 

The pipe drift, which carried off the adulterated current of air from the 
pillar workings to the east of the shaft, and the gas discharging from all the 
exhausted and unventilated districts on the south side of the east and west 
Mothergaits of the G Pit, to the B Pit dumb furnace, runs parallel to, and on 
the south side of the drift, in which those men were employed in blasting 
down the roof-stone, but was separated from it by a stenting (coal) wall of 
twelve yards in thickness, and the only communication through this stent- 
ing wall, was a pair of man doors in the stenting K, which were placed 
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there for the convenience of the wastemen. These doors are forty yards to 
the east from the place where those men were at work blasting down the 
stone, and being out of the way of the ordinary workings, had not been 
locked for some time preceding the accident. 

William Thompson’s body was found lying just at the entrance of the 
stenting K., and the bottom or cistern of his Davy lamp was lying unin- 
jured two yards within the end of the stenting, close to where the first 
door stood, the gauze cylinder was found hanging on a nail near to the 
place where he had been working,* the body was dreadfully burnt. While 
the body of William Johnson was lying about a couple of yards to the east 
of it, nearer to the pit, ina creeping attitude, but neither burnt nor ex- 
hibiting marks of any sort of violence. He had evidently died of suffoca- 
tion, without much suffering, as his Davy was found in his hand. He must 
therefore have been in one of the stow-headways when the explosion hap- 
pened, and had been endeavouring to escape.. If he had been in the 
Rolley-way Drift at the time he would have been killed by the explosion, 
or severely burnt, as the fire had passed up the Rolley-way Drift further 
west than the Stow-headways with great force. 

As has already been observed, these man doors had not for some 

time been locked, and what could have led Thompson to approach them 

must remain matter of conjecture, as the having approached them with 
a naked light from the situation in which his body was found is the only 
fact that can be known. 

It is a common practice with colliers, when working stone work, as in this 
case, to make use of the recess, formed by a stopping, or a pair of doors in 
the opening through a stenting or Coal-wall, as a closet for their clothes, 
tools, and provisions, and frequently the space between the doors is made 
use of for the same purpose. But whether Thompson had approached 
the fatal spot for this purpose, or had been led there for a private occasion 
or other object, must for ever remain unknown. Nothing could be more 
clear than, that this was the point of ignition, and that it had exploded 
the gas, in the two worked out districts, marked L M on the plan. 


* The bottom or cistern of the Davy lamp is frequently used without the gauze cylin- 
der by the workmen, as a substitute for the commom lamp or candle, where naked lights 
are permitted to be used. 
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Moralee, and the boy Middleton, stated that the rumble proceeded from 
the west, and the direction which the blast had taken through the outlets 
from the two unventilated districts (magazines) L M was distinctly shewn 
by the incineration of the props, and coal wall, on their sides, opposed to its 
line of direction, while the opposite sides of the props remained compara- 
tively clean. The props in some places too, where they were not broken 
or blown out, were found leaning over at the top, shewing clearly the direc- 
tion in which the blast had gone. The doors which stood in the stenting 
were shattered to pieces, and the bricks of the jambs of the doors, and the 
adjoining stoppings, were all shivered to atoms. 

It is probable, that the fire in its course along the first and second pair 
of north-west winning headways, N O, might ignite some partial lodgments 
of gas in the fallen parts of the roof of the seam, and thus gain strength in its 
progress. But it had not ignited the gas in the unventilated part of the 
third south-east district in the C Pit, where the.pillars were being worked, 
otherwise the strength of the explosion would have been greatly increased. 
As in that case the accumulated gas in the first and second south-east dis- 
tricts, P Q, and the first south-west district, R, would most likely have 
been ignited also, in which case a tremendous explosion must have taken 
place at the C Pit. 

The gas from the first south-east and first south-west districts was, and 
is still carried off to the surface by a four-inch cast-iron pipe, and is not 
allowed to mix with the current of air underground. The quantity of gas 
discharged from these two districts is eleven hogsheads per minute. 

On the 15th of July, a consultation of viewers was held, on the practica- 
bility of restoring the colliery to a safe working state-—(See their Report, 
Appendix, No. IT.) 

On the 19th of August, the measures recommended for restoring the 
ventilation were completed, when a view was called (see Appendix, No. 
IIT). The viewers found the ventilation of the G Pit in a state to admit 
of the B Pit furnace being lit, but the water-fall on the C Pit had not 
been able to reduce the circulating current below the firing point. For 
although the utmost effort of the water-fall had been applied for sixty 
hours, the return current of air from the working districts was explosive at 
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the top of the A pit; under these circumstances, the B Pit furnace could 
not be lit with safety. It therefore became necessary to shorten the run 
of the C Pit air to such an extent as to enable the water-fall to reduce it 
below the firing point, and to carry off that part which could not be so di- 
luted by the pipe drifts and dumb furnace. 

This plan succeeded, and on the morning of the 21st of August the two 
furnaces were lit up, without the slightest accident. It was of importance 
that the furnaces in the two up-cast pits should be lit at the same moment ; 
the best mode of effecting which was, a desideratum, as the old mode, by 
running a red-hot ring of iron down a line from the surface into the fur- 
naces was impracticable, owing to the distance at which they were placed 
from the bottoms of the pits. 

My friend, Major Emmett, of the Royal Engineers, who took great in- 
terest in our operations, and from whom I received many valuable hints 
during their progress, suggested the idea of lighting them by the aid of a 
piece of quick and slow match, such as is used in the artillery service. I 
carried this hint into effect in the following manner :—A piece of French 
slow match, of sufficient length to burn twenty-seven minutes, was attach- 
ed to a piece of quick match of five or six inches in length, with a piece 
of mealed gunpowder secured in a paper case at the point of junction. The 
furnaces being made on with a cold fire of dry wood, tarred rope, and coals, 
an apparatus of the above description was placed in each. The slow 
matches were fired at the same instant, the time being regulated by stop- 
watches; the common artillery slow match being used for that purpose, 
which allowed sufficient time for the parties employed in the operation to 
get to bank before the quick match was ignited. 

The interval of time between the lighting of the slow match, and the 
appearance of the smoke from the furnaces, was watched with great anx- 
iety. And as nearly as possible to the time calculated, we had the satis- 
faction of seeing the smoke begin to appear at the top of the up-cast pits, 
and presently afterwards to discharge freely, which shewed that the furnaces 
were effectually ignited, and that the retwrn air from the workings was 
not inflammable. In a couple of hours the furnaces were renovated with 
fresh coals, and the return currents of air to both were found remarkably 
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clean. The atmosphere was in a very favourable state for the purpose 
when the furnaces were lighted. The restoration of the colliery to a 
working state now proceeded with vigour, and coal-work was resumed on 
the 2d of September. 

It now only remains for me to state that the pecuniary distress occasioned 
to the familes and relatives of the sufferers by the accident was greatly al- 
leviated by the generous sympathy of individuals as well as of the public, 
as will appear by the amount subscribed for their relief as stated in the Ap- 
pendix, No. V. The kind personal attention, too, of many humane and 
feeling neighbours tended greatly to mitigate the grief of the afflicted. 
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APPENDIX. 


No. I. 


Wallsend Colliery, 19th June, 1835. 


To Messrs. Tuos. Fenwick, Geo. Jounson, Nicuotas Woop, Marrs. Dunn, Joun 
Forster, and Tuomas Morriss. 


GENTLEMEN, 
I have to request, on the part of the Owners of this Colliery, that you 


will be so good as to examine the plan of the Workings of the Bensham Seam, and investi- 
gate the system which has been pursued for ventilating the same, to enable you to pro- 
nounce an opinion as to its adequacy, so far as depends on ventilation for the safe working 
of the Colliery. 

You will also please to inquire into the nature of the mine, as to the heavy and regular 
discharge of inflammable air, to which it is subject, and more especially as to the sudden 
bags or bursts of that element, which are incidental to the working of the Bensham Seam, 
and, finally, you are requested to investigate every circumstance relating to the unhappy 
catastrophe of yesterday, and to state your opinion, without reserve, as to its probable cause, 
and also the measures you would recommend to be pursued for recovering the dead bodies 


of the sufferers. 
Joun BupDLe. 


Newcastle, 20th June, 1835. 


In pursuance of the annexed request of Mr. Buddle, we, the undersigned, 
have examined the Wallsend Colliery plan, and have heard the statements of Mr. Buddle 
and Mr. Atkinson, as to the system of ventilating the colliery, which was pursued previous 
to the accident; the system that had been practised appears to us to have been to convey 
all the air from the pillar workings into pipe drifts, and from thence up the shafts without 
passing on the furnace ; and that the air from the workings in the whole mine only, passed 
over the furnace; this system of ventilation, in our opinion, is very proper and judicious, 
and well calculated, under all circumstances, to effect the desired object. 

We have also ascertained that the working places were frequently rendered dangerous 
by the sudden eruption of gas, both from the coal and stone, and also from the pillar 
working. ad at 
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The workings of the pits have, as yet, only been explored to a very inconsiderable ex- 
tent, much additional information as to the cause of the accident will be obtained when all 
the workings have been got into, we, therefore, think it advisable to postpone giving a deci- 
ded answer to this query until that has been accomplished. 

Having, since the drawing up the annexed requisition met at the colliery, consulted, 
agreed, and pointed out upon the plan the measures to be pursued for the recovery of the 
dead bodies, it is, therefore, now unnecessary to go into further detail upon this head. 

(Signed) Gero. JoHNson, 
Nicu. Woop, 
Marts. Dunn, 
Tuos. Morris. 

N. B. I concur in all the above, with the exception of the following passage marked 
thus:—(The system that has been practised appears to us to have been to carry all the 
air, &c.); instead of which, I beg to say distinctly that the system actually practised has 
been to carry all the air from the pillar working into pipe drifts, &c. 

Joun A, Forster. 


No. II. 
Wallsend Colliery, 15th July, 1835. 


To Messrs. Gro. Jonnson, Nicuotas Woop, Tuos. Monrriss, and Marrs. Dunn. 


GENTLEMEN, 

I have to request you, on the part of the owners of this Colliery, to 
investigate the present state of the workings of the Bensham Seam, as they are now left 
by the effects of the explosion on the 18th ultimo, as far as has yet been ascertained, and 
to consider, 

Ist. The practicability of restoring the Colliery to as safe a working state as it was be- 
fore the accident, or the possibility of placing it in a safer state. 

2d. If you are of opinion that the Colliery can be restored to a safe working state, you 
will please to point out the means by which you think that object can be best effected ; 
and 

3d. You will please to estimate the probable expense which the restoring the Colliery 
to a regular working state will cost. 

Joun Buppie. 


Wallsend Colliery, 18th July, 1835. 
Sir, 
In compliance with your request hereunto annexed, we have examined the plan 
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of the workings in the Bensham Seam of this colliery, and have likewise had explained 
to us by yourself, the under-viewer, and overmen of the colliery, the state of the work- 
ings and waste as left by the explosion, and herewith beg to make the following report in 
answer to your queries. } 

Ist. The practicability of restoring the colliery to as safe a working state as it was be- 
fore the accident, or the possibility of placing it in a safer state. 

Having enquired very minutely into the state of the ventilation previous to the acci- 
dent, we are of opinion that it is perfectly practicable to restore the ventilation to-a 
similar state. We find that the principle of ventilation practised at this colliery has been 
—that all the air from the workings which is considered not liable to be so charged with 
inflammable gas as to become generally explosive, is taken through and works the fur- 
naces, and that all the air from the pillar workings, or those parts of the mine where the 
air is liable to become generally inflammable is carried by pipe drifts into the upcast shafts, 
at such a height above the furnaces, as not to be subject to ignition from them; and to 
carry off the gas from some of the wastes of the districts worked out, and abandoned, the 
inflammable air is discharged by iron pipes into the atmosphere, without communicating 
with the workings of the mine. We consider this principle of ventilation to be well 
adapted for a seam producing such great quantities of inflammable air, and we do not 
think we can suggest any improvement upon it. 

In carrying this principle into operation, it appears that only one of the upcast shafts 
has been provided with a pipe drift, all the inflammable air of the mine having been con- 
veyed by pipe drifts into that up-cast shaft, and all the air passing up the other up-cast 
shaft being carried through the furnace ; having made the fullest enquiries as to how far 
this mode of carrying off the inflammable air may have effected the proper ventilation of 
the mine, we are of opinion that the want of a pipe drift to the A Pit shaft has not hi- 
therto lessened the safety of the mine. In the future working of the colliery it is proba- 
ble that it may, however, be advisable to provide that up-cast shaft with a pipe drift like- 
wise, and, it is scarcely necessary to add, that when this is requisite, it can be so pro- 
vided. 

2d. If you are of opinion that the colliery can be restored to a safe working state, you 
will please to point out the means by which you think that object can best be effected. 

In answer to the first query we have stated our opinion that the colliery can be restored 
to as safe a working state as it was previous to the accident, and that we cannot suggest 
any superior mode of ventilation. Not being called upon to give our opinion regarding 
the plan to be hereafter adopted in working or lighting the mine, our answer to this ques- 
tion will therefore refer only to the means we should recommend to restore the ventilation 
to the same state as it was previous to the accident. 

We would advise, in the first place, that the workings should be completely and effec- 
tually separated into two divisions—one to be ventilated by the G Pit down-cast, and the B, 
Pit up-cast, and the other division ventilated by the C Pit down-cast and the A Pit up-cast. 
That when this division is completed, the restoration of the ventilation should be effected 
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by the use of water-falls in the down-cast shafts, previous to lighting the furnaces. By 
this mode we presume such a degree of ventilation may be effected, that the furnaces may 
be lighted with safety ; but if such a force of current cannot be produced by a water-fall 
as will restore the ventilation fully, we would advise that the air should be taken direct 
from the down-cast shafts to the up-cast, for the purpose of lighting the furnaces with 
safety, and that the ventilation should be restored in the different districts in succession 
through the pipe drifts. 
3d. You will please to estimate the probable expense which the restoring of the coiliery 
to a regular working state will cost. 
We estimate the cost of restoring the ventilation and putting the pit into the same work- 
ing state as before the accident, to be about 1,2001. 
Weare, Sir, 
Your obedient Servants, 
Gero. JoHNSON, 
Marts. Dunn, 
Nicu. Woop, 


Tuos. Morriss. 
To John Buddle, Esq., Wallsend Colliery. 


No. TI. 


Wallsend Colliery, 19th August, 1835. 
To Messrs. Gro. Jounson, Nrcuotas Woop, Tuomas Morriss, and Marrs. Dunn. 
GENTLEMEN, 

The measures recommended in your report of the 18th ultimo, for 
restoring the ventilation of the Bensham Seam Workings in this Colliery, having been car- 
ried into effect, as far as circumstances will permit, until the furnaces are re-lighted, I 
have, therefore, to request that you will be so good as to examine the present state of the 
workings and the ventilation thereof, and report on the following points. 

Ist. As to the present state of the general ventilation of the colliery, and also of the 
several currents of air, and say whether you find them in such a state as to admit of the 
furnaces being lighted with safety, or if you should not find the returns in such a state as 
to admit of the furnaces being lighted with safety, you will please to point out such steps, 
as you may think best calculated for accomplishing that object in the shortest time. - 

2d. In the event of your finding that the furnaces may be safely lighted, you will please 
to point out what measures should then be adopted for restoring the colliery to a safe work- 
ing state with the least possible delay. 

3d. You will also point out, in which of the divisions of the workings, coal work ought 
first to commence, and, 
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4th. You are requested to state in what manner you would recommend the workings to 
be ventilated and lighted in future, so as to afford the greatest degree of safety to the work- 
men, that the circumstances of the colliery will allow. 
Joun BuppLe. 


Newcastle, 20th August, 1835. 
Sir, 
We have examined the present state of the workings of Wallsend Colliery, and 
the ventilation thereof, and beg leave to answer the several queries addressed to us. 

\st. As to the present state of &c. 

We first examined the state of the ventilation in the G. Pit, and find the current of air 
ventilating the workings in the whole mine, and which is intended to be passed through the 
B Pit furnace, to be in so good a state, as to allow that furnace to be lighted with safety. 
The ventilation of the pillar workings or eastern district is now partially restored, and when 
the furnace is lighted willin a short time be completely so. 

In the C Pit, we find an attempt has been made to restore the ventilation by the aid ofa 
water-fall, as recommended in our former report; this mode has not been found to carry 
off the great discharge of gas from the north east part of the mine, in a sufficiently effective 
and diluted state, as to allow the A Pit furnace to be lighted with safety ; we, therefore, 
advise the adoption of the other alternative mentioned in our former report, viz.:— 

That the air should be taken direct from the C Pit shaft to the A Pit furnace by which 
that furnace may likewise be lighted with safety ; and that the ventilation of this pit’s work- 
ings be then restored by means of the pipe drift into the B Pit shaft. 

2d. In the event of your finding, &c. 

When the furnaces are lighted, and in full operation, we presume that the current of air 
will be so increased as to fully restore the ventilation. 

Supposing that the drawing of coals will, for the present be confined to the G Pit, the air 
passing through the first north-west district ; south of the separation stoppings described pre- 
viously, will enable the whole mine workings of that district to be resumed with safety ; and 
the air passing through the eastern district will likewise be sufficient for putting the second 
north-east district of pillars in a working state. 

The third south-east district of pillars may be also added to the G Pit, by ventilating those 
workings in the same manner as previous to the accident. 

These three districts will, we presume, supply the requisite vend of the colliery for some 
time. 

3d. You will also point out &c. 

We recommend, that, as soon as the ventilation is completely restored throughout the 
colliery, the second north-east, the first north-west, and the third south-east districts, should 
be set to work, as circumstances may suggest. 

4th. You are requested to state &c. 
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We have already pointed out the mode by which the various workings of the colliery should 
be ventilated—we think it advisable, wherever practicable, to shut off by dams the districts 
entirely worked out ; having discharging-pipes through the dams into the return drifts ; by 
which means, these districts will be effectually insulated from the general workings of the 
mine. 

Looking forward to the very probable increase of pillar working, we would also recom- 
mend that the A Pit furnace should be furnished with a pipe drift, &c., similar to the B Pit. 

With regard to the mode of lighting, in the pillar working the safety lamps should be ex- 
exclusively used. In the whole mine, there are places in the north-east district in the C Pit, 
which we find cannot be worked with candles, but there are other districts where candles 
may be used with safety ; therefore, the use of them in the whole mine must be left to the 
discretion of the viewer of the colliery. 

We are, Sir, 
Your obedient Servants, 
Gero. JoHNSON, 
Nicu. Woop, 
Tuos. Morriss, 


Marts. Dunn. 
To John Buddle, Esq. 


No. IV. 


STEPHEN REED, Esa., Coroner. 


JURY IMPANNELLED JUNE 19, 1835. 


Anthony Easterby, Esq., Foreman. Mr. John Horsley. 

John Wright, Esq. Mr. Robert Swan. 

Rev. John Armstrong, Curate of Wallsend. Mr. R. S. Fothergill. 
Mr. Patrick Pye. Mr. Joseph Brough. 

Mr. William Jameson. Mr. George Shanks. 

Mr. Robert Henry Coward. Mr. John Falcus. 

Mr. M. Elliott. Mr. Charles Weatherley. 
Mr. Joseph Atkinson. Mr. Washington Potts. 


Mr. Joseph Mordue. 

The inquest was continued by frequent adjournments till the 29th June, when the fol- 
lowing verdict was read by Mr. Easterby, the foreman :— 

“We find our verdict to be accidental death, arising from an explosion of inflammable 
air; but how, or in what part of the mine it originated there is no evidence to shew. In 
recording this verdict, the jury must express their full conviction that there has been no 
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want of due care and precaution on the part of those who have the care and management 
of the mine.” 


LIST OF SUFFERERS AND SURVIVORS. 


Age. Name. How employed. Widow and Children. 
62 Thomas Simpson, ......-..-+seeeeee OV.ETINAD Ut setaesccssiossiossenecss sclecsoecseaett widow, 12 
63 Joseph Lawson, .......cseeeeeeeeeee Aeputy-OVErMaN, ......sesceeseees soveeeeseees widow, 10 
56 William Craister, ........ secccsese deputy-overman, ) father and f «srere-++eee widow, 6 
17 William Craister, Jun., ............ crane-man, ...... \ BO) = Uh GeAdacn codooane0008 — 
35: John: Robson} ........:c.sccccessceess deputy-overman, ) father and ferrin ... Widow, 3 
lgmAndrewahobsonseenescesssecesseee trapper, .......0. SOD ES ocvsceecterersees c= 
12 Matthew Usher, ............secessoee LLAPPCLsiectececascsnilosfioclsscecscceneserestcccscrsscncscees _— 
AGiBeteriGreenjicsescceensctcccecesteces SLONCISCOW.EL Mar ccidosecdceteiccciscisensecitemesciececconscees —_ 
LO} uke) Mason;iveccsccccsssctcseeceese-: PUtteraeeccectscss: sh Gein nnnNnnM /deccecureccrcesscnstecs _ 
A Peters Mlasonyassevsswscseceecaresecees WIEN yoo sccodsco0n \( mi ve. —)/ dooaoondoconeSbo0ad0 _ 
Po Walllampasonsweresencsccceensnuces PUtfiersioccencecsers er — 
13 Robert Mason, .....0...cseeee0e one trapper, ....06.-. ognosodadaadas: = 
20) James) Miller; (Sc. .ccecessscoscoccnsss PULEON Neevessercicsesesscscclissececasescetcsesessissececers _— 
33 Martin Brown,..........ssseeceeeeenes hewersessevescsere brothers { «scceseseeee widow, 3 
D1 sRobertiClarkwecscesessccnosseeeecses PULLET;ccdeseessees in-law, { PBOEEDORHEOLOOG OAC — 
A7WilliamVDinningecescesssoace sles see PULLED encnsaieseee: Sceaenineticesesen sets — 
wee brothers, 

12 Bateman Dinning, ............0e0008 PUbterseesceecseee \ { atioondcasadeansadacd — 
67 Christopher Ovington, Sen., ...... door-keeper, ... | father and f -+-+ese+++ widow, 95 
19 Christopher Ovington, Jun., ...... PULCCKeceesreces Srp SOD ape teeesctese tereees _— 
20m JOHNeStaunesscccst-ceceeeasescclicce PUCLED irenceasccccecisceseciictivessascesicocassisesiosciacelsses> — 
12 John Reavley,.......0c.0sseseeeees os LAP PCLsuesoscececmesevesesertecsen Re neacsceaesennes neneites _— 
22 Edward Combie,............secoeeee JOWLEE Soe GoSocdmag | = . =fe: doagdodooodbdunBooc: _ 
20 Robert Combie, .......00.....+.-seee PUtterjeccsssecces ; brothers, | Sep HORbOdOSGDSoRGGNO _ 
Wi James\Combieyycenccesecsssenecesses Tapper, -..0eee- — 
QQuErAancissBellsups.casariccsnsescssaseeess GEMGHNEN aosdas yy) 1B Geadedadadcaodesdtio. — 
AGMRichardeBellsifesscsececscccestsseneces PULLED ero er tle scic cl CMe tM nitenoestcace sincere = 
1G) WilliacaBelln eye eee eels rolley driver)... ( prone nagnm SE ue 
US PRobertiBellyeresccssalncssaesiievssesess rolley-driversuss symm MM Gl seceeesecesecler seas — 
20 TonnyGillisscnccscccessccessdecesecess DULLET Micerenccocescecceseecctecerlics cy Gdo0R066 mother, 3 
8 Robert Roseby, ........+. eodonootioad LYAPDET wecacesncnesaceseentrcetoteedccesecsecaeasiesciseciser — 
V5) John Wowtysiseecese-ssnccesctse(seslse attending Davy lamps,...ssssssceeceeenereeeeeceenee — 
AS" Cuthy Reavley.i) sssccosssericecedccee HeWer,.........006 da ledecssvesWIGOWasiand 
20 John Reavleys.ccscccccseececs<cecesee putter,.........600 ; ace aducoconoosodoooocant — 
16 Thomas Reavley, .........ccseseeee helper-up, ...... i . = 


12 John Hepple, 
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Age. Name. How employed. Widow and Children 
16 John Roseby, .....eccer+2 sooo cone PULLEL).00..eeereee brothers; { noe Gaddonoe ogadeddo _— 
10 Joseph Roseby, Visasgastncdone PUttelyeasesceessss f BBCACTOOD COKE oe — 
V5 Joseph Roseby, ......--ceceecaeoeoes rolley driver, ) brothers, cousins § «+--+ pees ei 
13 Christ. Roseby, ......... ....0+++ee. rolley driver,f of the above, aed Rea Rees = 
21) Henny? Giles; ¢..0..5)<.: cscs Soatixe 06) JOUTHKETE cocaoacoaoen ) BEES HES COCOR — 
UG): eetainy (GMESs G5-coons 6 co Saonaossodon | SULITEL cosbocanadee brothers, Je RECOCHEC AOL 
UGiWAndrewaAGiles;sccecescsedsceweccocee rolley driver, ... j Bad danoonedodaccdebue — 
L2mE dwandiCombiemensceccsaccncsens TOMEVHATIVEDMerscencstedesseceteresesecesssscsseesalesaesc— 
LO Johny Buddleshrwcswocscscretesssicesy PULLCTseccsesctass: aaeae o— 
WiMichaelsBuddleseseececcessecccceee sUPUtteryecasse * brothers, | eee ons —_ 
14 Matthew. Buddle,................... OUEST ocnonaodnone yi 7)! MS easpatibdopes pax dongda = 
17 Henry Appleby, .. ......... putter,.. oo | brothers [ ceseeeereeetesees eee 
11 James Appleby,* eaeasesseceitappelneeceesece J i UNS caeeeees Sok ae 
72 Joseph Harbottle, ..........c0.c00+ trappersetseedsccsessiccescaeetreseecceeeee COW sea 
TSmebomasiSwalveccessnscestese see TOlley CTiVET, .. ..cssescecercosssscvsccesce cee ceesceseeees — 
15 Ralph Pendlington,..............02+. TOlley. river, ..ccssseccocccesersnccesserences mother, 5 
Vom Dhossbilningtonsietsosssesasesesceee attending Davy lamps,.........++6. Maeccecorsenmo they sy ice 
UORJOHNSE Me ish Weccsssecceeessearceeeses PULLET, --2.000-.--nccoscesesccersccens 661490000000'900000000 — 
ORO oer ps harpatecseseeseeseeceeeecee putters ..cs.e.56 SacudcddnnadaqsaADoEDOHAs adeno badedd 00 —_ 
NSMEittonwlaiteyencesscsteasceeeeesceee puttersseetecsenes eee fuse mother, 3 
13 Christopher Raite, ...............00 PUELETS ow wecetecnle ss Hig ae sae aceseues —_ 
53 William Thompson, .............00+- Sinker ssesecesene ) father and f «+++ widow, 8 
13 James Thompson, ....... Sctbestees Aniverseseeceeess. (ieee SOU mementos _ 
V4; Jolin Dhompson)....---c007 .-0--- ene TONE YAATIVET;) ccccoccsesecescesciscsiersacseesesciscs se 
16 George Kennedy, ........ ...seers: TOlley Ariver, .....0s0-+ sescsesseceecencoecceccsceecesers — 
Pa) Aoi al (CRRATTe5, Go-conandNoosdodeeesendo NEWelserenceceecacesdtccancosscess escedcocces widow, 2 
12 Thomas Mason, ......... . seaiescines TAPP jeeecsscese ses soceeee ceccceaeenceccseesceceeaseers _— 
OR JamesiGreenweaecmeeer ete crane-man,....... Reece. cpHogenonenban  Hanoon caqccgC0ddce — 
34 Thomas Reavley,.......0.2+s0++e0sc0 REWCT, cosececeeee | father and { rere widow, 95 
Ue Johny Reavleysnccsscccwseceecsen tenes trapper, ......06. f son, rate 
Ae homase Moores ccspreuienessediocese helperup;. iecsco2 cid Ly sl (Uiccseesmersseneeees cs —_ 
2h James) Moorescssecaesceeecnes .-.. way cleaner, t SOE | Ba Sapene AIO = 
UE JOSephywirtichteccdiecsscteese poaoodd putter, Boon n65N9e 00000800 — 
19 John Chicken, .......... ieeeea cise 0) DUNE) bad condoseaanaSssoodocduacadqund) ncabod 400 mother, 4 
‘i Pee: addnconpanabacdconcedsda way cleaner, oy Heathers | ec me 
CONZENSOUS Dy ferenccsecceslerneet ine trapperspescstess: Jimmi Ti 87 A oeenaseg6cecb09, 000 ap 
47 William Johnson,.......... SALECREGE EDS INT eel yh Gaede REREHOe GOSH REPSCEC HBCU CIG AA RLGLOK/E) Same 
LO Jamesi Giles sessment sere cae PUtLersMoncrcescercss Haba cobGooHoncHnnAadanoD Be RSP SUOD — 


* This boy, having finished his own work, had bargained with another boy, who was anxious to visit the 
race course (it being the Thursday of Newcastle race week, when the gold cup was appointed to be run for), 
to remain at work for him. The stipulated wages for this service was one shilling—that shilling cost the 


deceased his life. 
VOL. II. 
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Age. Name. How employed. Widow and Children. 
18 Edward McNay,......sccsecseesseees BCCI) cebdussaseesbagounsasovackbes | coosnonadhooseaboos —- 
75 Ralph Waggott, .....csseee ceeereeee trapPeLy-Mehecieceeseisscinectselessiwesinerlecmetacaceas widow, 10 
31 Matthew Soulsby, ...... so... + oe ONSeLCENsy anseneeseseeecesceearieeee ste seeeceee widow, 3 
9 George Kyle, .....seceeseeeecesoeeee EAP PEL) seceseioel esicescerececeermarcteslccsteeceeeserters _ 
21 John Waggott,.....scccceseeee coeeee PULteK ctaresstiecemeenenssateebecseccieoneresren DOLE tS 
V8) John Halls sscicccsc oc seescselessseeee joel eonboonos Bon ag). ) TP oonseeSocanbonotincrcan — 
11 George Hall, ..........00ceesescereee putter,........... WS { bie dageidseecuheusees — 
10 Joseph Wanles, .......ssscseeeereees tLAPPElseecessassiececcs coosmecseeccesceaatsccisecsesacerss — 
24 William Reay,.... cccscsecsseseeeeees hewer,......s0000. \ ee Yoceeeeeeee mother, lL 
28 Andrew Reayy....cseesesseceee eeee hewer,..... sve. Pa ratio widow, ° 
11 Thomas Huggup, ......+-+-seeeeeee ETA P PET ewsssceseecetessarecencescsseteeerisese cece scoters —_— 
19 David Collins, .. .....ececccseseeeeees FOWELIGT oaoncdoabacndoosckisHadcnodaudistadonkonded mother, 2 
15 Luke Watson, ....ccccoscecsseceeeeere ap Pelssecteoterecmaateceatecchecisecscceaseacteccccseseas — 
14 Francis Haxon,: ....6 cere ve we ove CLAP PELyaccoteesaceemeMosessaecsmeisiansenseceiectsesiecce cerns — 
20 James Cousin, vreresserereseeereseeees DUETS tes taser sseseeUelessecwines ses custenuoseremccenertors 
16 George Miller, .....ccccseceoeeeeeee PUttersere ccs ccsee au 
12 John Miller, omeieb ate nesiaceans tetece trapper, ......... \ proters { Be ES Ge cera siee an 
19) Bhomas!Sharpsa-ctcceccswnervewotee-"PULLET a se sensinssisnsiacssescoececsesiesceeseeieseses mother, 2 
19° Edward Bell): .<..<.-<0-ceccseseews se hel peraUp;escestieneeceeccs Wai etetteneeeeeeeeeeeeeeneens —_— 
16 Ralph Waggott, .....-cssreresecreves Glan CNR G-ouobnennos ’ BAD OOO HESOCOD _— 
14 John Ch. Waggott, ......-.....:.. ALIVE; .s.cece sense s ETE Ne pcd05 0000 — 
17 William Patrick,......sccssccseseeeee tAPPETy sasessaee i Bene { BaooqboNd00NeR 0508 _ 
15 David Patrick, \..5..0-2sc0+0cs--n- trapper, Weevcevcss DOU ue nu aerartrescestses — 
21 Robert Wilkinson, ........c.e...0008 UE) 9 ) eooncdods }) 4 foe (7 dedodsndon oxBoseas -_— 
17 William Wilkinson,.................. rolley-driver, a Hosen | siti auesteuceetes — 
13 Robert Dawson,.......s0000 cseeeeee trapper, sssalaGnieetcesweusiews eete cea deatel ea 
15. Percival Reed, -......+....sveseceeeee way cleaner, 0.9 << (isecerscecceceseorciere = 
VAT John Reedy sre siesacsceteevenicleeseats way cleaner, et brothers, { caneegar haan eas telot — 


John Reed, father of the above boys, who was one of the four got out of the 
mine alive, and had his leg amputated, died on the 3d July, 1835. The other 
two men, Robert Moralee and John Brown, and the boy, Martin Delap, 
were then considered out of danger. 


SUMMARY. 
Total number of men and boys dead, ..........seeeeeeeeee 102 
Remaining alive; oecc asec camenclsssieicsieselnsalssciossessirnesece=s 3 
— 105 
Women deprived of their husbands, ............4. sees 17 
Widowed mothers deprived of their sons, ............+++ 8 


Number of children under the age of 14 left fatherless, 48 
Total left unprovided fon = sasesse eee — 73 
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No. V. 


The Treasurer of the Fund raised for the Relief of the Friends of the Sufferers by the Ex- 
plosion, at Wallsend Colliery, June 18th, 1835. 


DR. CR. 
1837. £. s. d.|1837. Si Gh Gh 
March—To Total Amount of March 10.—By Cash paid in 
Subscriptions as per List,... 2,010 9 92 Weekly Allowances to Wi- 
To Two Half-years’ Dividends dows of Sufferers or Mothers 
on t2007. Stock,........... ... 42 0 0 dependent on them at 2s. 6d. 


each, and to Children under 

12 Years of Age at ls. each, 

up)toithisiDatesscsssscsaecsee 517 14 0 
By Cash to Fathers or Brothers 

of those Sufferers who were 

unmarried and had no Mo- 

thers dependent on them at 

6d. per Week, per Head, for 

GEVGI NS GSoadoonciopancodneGsnon doo Il 5 0 
By Cash in Sums of 2/7. per 

Head, per each, suchSufterer 

aslast above described to his 

Father or Brother who chose 

to accept the same in lieu of 

the Weekly Allowance of 


6d. per, Head; tcc scccesconee 108 0 0 

Expences of advertizing, &c., 2119 0 

By Balance, ... ... Sc0da0d0020050 1,393 11 92 

£2,052 9 92 £2,052 9 92 
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No. XX.—Chemical Examination of the Fire Damp, from the Coal Mines, 
near Newcastle, by Epwarp Turner, M. D., F. R. S., Lond. and Edinb. 
V. P. G.S., Professor of Chemistry in the University of London.* 


‘Tue gases subjected to examination were collected under the direction 
of Mr. Hutton, by emptying Winchester quart bottles filled with water, at 
the spot where it was designed to collect the gas, and then inserting a well- 
greased ground glass stopper, which was afterwards secured in position by 
cement and a covering of bladder. About half an ounce of water was left 


* From the period of its institution the Natural History Society had directed particular 
attention to the evolution of gas in coal mines, and many papers had been read from time 
to time when the feelings of the public were most painfully excited to the subject by the 

, awful calamity at Wallsend Colliery, on the 18th June, 1835, described by Mr. Buddle, in 
the preceding paper. At this time, an enquiry was in progress before a committee of the 
House of Commons, which soon after published its report. It was given in evidence be- 
fore this committee, that both free hydrogen and olefiant gas, occur in the atmosphere of 
some coal mines; this,as striking at once at the efficacy of the Davy lamp in prevent- 
ing explosions, seemed to be a matter requiring immediate attention in a district where 
that instrument is so extensively used, and where its safety is so entirely relied upon. — 
With this view, immediately after the publication of the Parliamentary Report, the Natu- 
ral History Society determined to institute such an enquiry, and Mr. Hutton was directed 
to communicate with the committee of the Coal Trade to ask their valuable co-operation 
and assistance; for this purpose he addressed the following letter to Robert Wm. Brand- 
ling, Esq., the chairman. 


(Copy.) 
Newcastle, January 9th, 1836. 
Sir, 
I beg leave respectfully to state, that at the last meeting of the Natural History 
Society, after the reading of a paper on the gas of mines, it was resolved that the Society 
should do all in its power to promote an investigation into the nature of the gas evolved in our 
different colleries, for the purpose of ascertaining if any other, and what gas, occurs besides 
the common carburetted hydrogen, it having been stated in evidence before the late Parlia- 
mentary Committee that free hydrogen and olefiant gas are both to be found in the mines of 
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in each bottle, and the bottles were sent to me packed in boxes in an in- 
verted position. In most instances, when the stoppers were withdrawn in 
the pneumatic trough, a portion of water instantly rushed in, showing both 
that the means of securing the gases had proved effectual, and that the 
gases within the mine were in a more rare state than in my laboratory. 
As one of the principal objects of the enquiry was to determine in how 
far the gas of different mines varied in chemical constitution, it was mate- 
rial to multiply as much as possible, the samples of gas submitted to exa- 
mination. The number of samples actually received and examined by 
me, amounted to twelve. The result of this analysis will be given in a 
tabular form at the close of this communication. The general conclusion 
deducible from them is, that the essential and sole inflammable mate- 
rial of fire-damp, as formerly found by Dr. Henry and Sir H. Davy, is the 
light carbureted hydrogen, or marsh gas of chemists, which issues in a state 


Wales. I was directed by the Society to bring the matter before the committee of the 
Coal Trade, and request their valuable co-operation and assistance in obtaining an exten- 
sive analysis by one of the first chemists of the day, so as at once to set at rest the ques- 
tion as_to the nature of coal gas spontaneously evolved in this district. Dr. Turner was 
named as the person best fitted for the task, not only from his great skill as an analyst, 
but from his extensive knowledge as a geologist, and the attention he has paid to the che- 
mistry of nature, so to speak. 

This investigation will not be an expensive one, and it was thought, from the deep import- 
ance of the question as connected with the safety lamp, that the Coal Trade would have 
no objections to join the Society in the cost. The Society are anxious that this investiga- 
tion should be made speedily, as they are about going to press with a conclusion of the se- 
cond volume of their Transactions, where they would wish this to appear as forming an ap- 
propriate Appendix to the many valuable papers in the work connected with our local geo- 
logy and mining. If the committee of the Coal Trade agree to give their assistance in this 
matter, the Society will furnish them with any number of copies of the results of the inves- 
tigation they may require ; and, individually, I most respectfully beg to offer my personal 
services in collecting the specimens of gas, and making such arrangements as will secure 
their conveyance to London unadulterated. 


I have the honour to be, &c., &c., 
WM. HUTTON, 
SECRETARY. 
To Robt. Wm. Brandling, Esq. 


The Coal Trade committee immediately adopted the suggestion, and appointed John 
Buddle, Geo. Johnson, and Nicholas Wood, Esqrs-, to make the necessary arrangements 
for collecting the specimens of gas. 
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of purity from coal, wholly free from admixture with hydrogen, carbonic 
oxide, or olefiant gases, and but rarely containing a trace of carbonic acid 
gas.* The sole difference in the explosive gas of different mines must 
hence be referred to the degree of admixture with air. If diluted with 
nineteen or twenty times its volume of air, the mixture does not detonate or 
take fire at all; on diminishing the proportion of air below this term the 
mixture becomes inflammable, and on the approach of a lighted candle, a pale 
blue flame appears, which passes slowly through the mixture when the air is 
in large excess;—rapidly when the ratio is favourably adjusted for combus- 
tion. The most explosive mixture, as Davy correctly states in his “ Essay on 
Flame,” is formed of one measure of pure fire damp, and about seven 
measures of air. Such mixture, unlike an explosive mixture made with 
air and hydrogen or carbonic oxide gas, is not kindled by incandescent 
solid matter, such as a mass of hot iron; but it burns rashly in contact 
with flame, and detonates readily with the electric spark. As the propor- 
tion of pure fire-damp rises above a sixth, the mixture burns less and less 
readily, and the tint of the flame changes at the same time from blue to 
yellow or brown. These phenomena receive a ready explanation from the 
well-known principles established by Davy. 

The analysis of fire-damp was performed by detonation with oxygen gas 
over mercury. In successful analysis with all the gases, the diminution in 
volume subsequent on detonation with the electric spark and due to 
gaseous matter condensed as water, was precisely twice the volume of car- 
bonic acid gas which was generated, and equal to the oxygen gas which 


* Extract of a letter from Major Emmett, Royal Engineer, to Mr, Hutton, dated Hull, 
19th February, 1836 :— 

I send you the following extracts from a letter from Dr. Dalton of the 13th. As re- 
gards Wallsend Pit they are important, and to me conclusive. 1 sent him three bottles 
Mr. Buddle had collected for me about three months ago, also one of water from the old 
working at Gateshead Park Pit, forwarded to me by Mr. Wood. Respecting the Wallsend 
gas he says—“ I received your letter and bottles of gas safely, and soon after opened the 
bottles under water. The air in each bottle was very much alike. It was constituted of 
some two or three per cent. of carbonic acid, about one-tenth common air rather short of 
oxygen, and the rest, about eighty-five per cent., was pure carburetted hydrogen, or pond 
gas, without a trace of either pure hydrogen or olefiant gas.” Respecting the Gateshead 
water he says—“ The bottle of water from the old waste I also examined. It contained 
about one per cent. of soluble matter, chiefly common salt, with some carbonic acid, sul- 
phurous acid, sulphuretted hydrogen and lime.” 
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disappeared. The volume of carbonic acid gas sometimes fell short of half 
the diminution due to production of water, but this only took place when 
the combustion was incomplete. Sometimes the gaseous mixture, after 
detonation, was more or less obscured by a deposit of carbonaceous matter ; 
and in such instances, as already remarked by Dr. Henry, there is always a 
deficiency of carbonic acid gas, which deficiency is less considerable the more 
completely the mixture at the moment of detonation approximates to per- 
fect transparency. I have occasionally observed this cloud, even when 
ample oxygen for complete combustion was present ; but with a decided 
excess of oxygen it generally does not occur at all, or at most in so slight 
a degree as not to be appreciable. To show the course of the enquiry, I 
quote three analyses, in the first of which an error, from deposited carbon, 


is apparent. 


I. Analysis of fire-damp from Jarrow Colliery, which issued from a seam 
of coal, 11 fathoms below the Bensham Seam. 
Specific gravity, as found by weighing the gas, ... = 0°6209 
Tested by nitrous gas it was found in one experiment to contain 2°25 per 
cent. of oxygen, and in a second 2°] per cent., indicating as a mean 22 per 
cent. of oxygen, equivalent to 11 per cent. of air. This gas, which was 
quite free from carbonic acid gas, may be considered as a mixture of 89 
measures of real marsh gas, with 11 measures of air. A gas so constitu- 
ted, and assuming 0°5595 as the specific gravity of marsh gas, should have 
a specific gravity 0°6079, for 0°5595+0°89+0:11=0:°6079. Of this gas 
12'3 measures, containing 63 of oxygen and 11 of real marsh gas, were 
fired with 32°7 measures of a sample of oxygen gas, which contained 31 of 
real oxygen gas :— 
Loss due to condensed Water,.........000ss.sersecseceee = 223 
Carbonic acid gas generated and dpuorerl oF potassa, 9°4 
Residual oxygen, determined by firing with hydro- 
FREI IES ones udqnddibon sod go oU Shon GonMeboS aDogbOBNaa Ice = 105 
Deducting 10: 549: 4, the oxygen above accounted 
for, from 31°3, the whole oxygen gas ori- 
ginally present there remain as— 
Oxygen gas, which went to the production of water, 


114 
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IT. Analysis of a gas from the Bensham Coal Seam, Jarrow Colliery, collected 
from a blower, which caused the accident in 1826. 


Specific gravity actually observed,................6206. = 0°6381 
This gas was quite free from carbonic acid gas. In two trials with ni- 
trous gas it was found to contain 3°7 per cent. of oxygen, equivalent to 
18°5 of air. A gaseous mixture of 18°5 air, and 81°5 real marsh gas, should 
have a specific gravity of 0°641, since 0°5595 +.0°815+0°185=0°641. 
Of this gas 13°5 measures, inferred from the foregoing premises, to con- 
tain 0°5 of oxygen, and 11 of real marsh gas, were fired with 30 measures 
of oxygen, which contained 28°8 of real oxygen gas. 


Loss of volume due to production of water, ......... = 22°8 
Carbonic acid, gasigenerated, 2.0 5.1.2.).2..0.scnesacesese So i bo 
Residual oxygen,............+. ABSA HER oHSEOE SADE REA ee fae: 


Deducting 17°6 ae 29-3 3 Bee, remain as— 
Oxygen gas which went to the production of water, = 11:7 


IIT. Analysis of a gas from the Eppleton Jane Pit, Hutton Seam, Hetton 
Colliery, collected at a depth of 175 fathoms below the surface. 


Specific gravity actually observed, .......2.0seseeseee = 0°78 
This gas was quite free from carbonic acid. Two experiments with ni- 
trous gas, agreed in indicating the presence of 46 per cent. of oxygen, 
‘equivalent to 23 measures of air. Analysis indicated the presence of 50 
per cent. of real marsh gas, leaving 27 per cent. as nitrogen, independently 
of that already considered as atmospheric air. 
Of this gas, 11 measures, containing 0°5 of oxygen, were fired with 28 
of oxygen gas, which contained 26:9 of real oxygen. 
Loss of volume due to formation of water,............ = 10°5 


Carbonic acid: gas generated, .......4....00.+-e0sece-0- =. OD 
Residual Oxygen, ........ = 16-4 
Deducting 5°5+16-4= o1: 9 ani 27 i ieee re- 
main as— veel 
Oxygen gas which went to the formation of water, = 5°5 


A gaseous mixture, consisting of 50 measures of real marsh gas, 23 of 
air, and 27 of nitrogen, should have a specific gravity of 0°7724, since 
0:5595 +0°5 + 0°23 +0:9727 +0°27=0°7724. 
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The first of the foregoing analyses supplies an instance where a loss of 
carbon was decisive. In the second and third, as in the whole series of 
successful analyses, the carbonic acid gas may be taken as exactly equal to 
half the condensation due to the formation of water, and as containing half 
the oxygen which was required for complete combustion. The quantity of 
marsh gas present was equal to half the oxygen required for its complete com- 
bustion, to half the condensation due to generated water, and to the volume 
of carbonic acid gas which was produced. As this was a uniform result in all 
the samples, it is manifest that the constitution of the inflammable princi- 
ple of fire-damp is identical with that of marsh gas or light carburetted hydro- 
gen. The proportion of carbon and hydrogen indicated by analysis, sufficiently 
demonstrate the absence of such gases as hydrogen, carbonic oxide, and 
olefiant gas. Their absence, however, was proved by other methods. A 
portion of fire-damp was mixed in a tube with chlorine of known purity, and 
the mixture kept for a quarter of an hour in a dark place, when the 
chlorine was absorbed by milk of lime: the original quantity of fire- 
damp was always recovered, except a slight loss due to the mere washing 
to absorb the chlorine. The absence of olefiant and carbonic oxide 
gases was also proved by means of spongy platinum. In 1824, soon 
after the curious action of spongy platinum in causing the combination of 
oxygen and hydrogen gases was made known by Deebereiner, both Dr. 
Henry and myself pointed out the obstacles to that action, occasioned by 
carbonic oxide, olefiant gas, and some other gases.—( Philosophical Tran- 
sactions, and Edinbre’ Philosophical Journal for 1824.)—And Dr. Henry 
at the same time shewed that marsh gas differs remarkably in this respect 
from carbonic oxide and olefiant gases, as it offers scarcely any impedi- 
ment to the action of platinum. Agreeably to those researches, it follows 
that if fire-damp contained merely marsh gas, oxygen, and nitrogen, spongy 
platinum introduced at common temperatures, or even heated to 300° F., 
would not produce any sensible effect ; and that if a small quantity of an 
explosive mixture,* made with 1 measure of oxygen, and 2 measures of 
hydrogen gases, were added to the fire-damp, spongy platinum should cause 


A F 6 : F : 
By the expression “explosive mixture,” I hereafter mean a mixture made with 1 
measure of oxygen, and 2 measures of hydrogen gases. 
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a production of water corresponding to the quantity of explosive mixture 
so introduced, without the produétion of any carbonic acid. But if carbonic 
oxide or olefiant gas were present, then cold spongy platinum would 
not act at all, a small proportion of explosive mixture being employed, and 
if the action were forced by using hot spongy platinum, or by the free in- 
troduction of explosive mixture, then would carbonic acid, as well as water, 
be generated. 

To apply these facts to the case in point, some very active platinum balls 
of the size of peas, were made from a mixture of pipe clay, spongy platinum, 
and the yellow ammoniacal chloride of platinum, the materials being mixed 
with water so as to form a plastic mass, which, after receiving the required 
size and form, was gently dried, and ignited for an instant before the blow- 
pipe,* and were introduced into the gaseous mixture over mercury, sometimes 
cold and at others warm, ten or twenty seconds after incandescence. Their 
action, on all the samples of fire-damp, was precisely of the same character 
with fire-damp, oxygen being previously added or not, the platinum balls, 
whether cold or warm, were completely inactive. On adding some explo- 
sive mixture to the fire damp, the platinum balls acted readily to their full 
extent. 'To give some instances— 


I. With fire-damp from the yard coal seam Burraton Colliery, the specified 
gravity of which was 0°600. 

With 46°5 measures of this gas, and 12°5 of explosive mixture, a plati- 
num ball, nearly cold, caused, in ten minutes, a loss of volume equal to 12 
measures. 

In a second trial the loss in ten minutes was 13°6 in a mixture of 49 
measures of fire-damp, and 14:1 of explosive mixture. 


IT. With fire-damp from the Bensham Coal Seam, Wallsend Colliery, 
the specific gravity of which was 06024. 


In a mixture made with 34:3 measures of fire-damp, and 13°1 of explo- 
sive mixture, a platinum baii introduced warm, caused, in six minutes, a 
loss of volume equal to 12°4 measures. 


* Before use the little balls were always ignited. 
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With 43°5 measures of the same gas, and 22°9 of explosive mixture, the 
loss in eight minutes was 21-7, the platinum ball being introduced warm. 

With 55 measures of the same gas, and 7 of explosive mixture, a cold 
platinum ball caused a loss of 6-3 in six minutes. 

The action was equally rapid with the other gases, nearly the whole ex- 
plosive mixture disappearing within the first or second minutes after the 
introduction of a platinum ball, whether warm or cold. In no instance did 
barytic water subsequently admitted, detect in the residue a trace of car- 
bonic acid gas. 

When to any specimen of fire-damp, hydrogen was added, the action of 
platinum always revealed the presence of air. When the quantity of air 
was small, the action of platinum was of course slow, nor did it in 
that case indicate with fidelity the quantity of air present, a portion of 
oxygen not uniting with hydrogen. Thus in the fire-damp from the yard 
coal seam Burraton Colliery, nitrous gas indicated the presence of 6:2 per 
cent. of air, and platinum only 3°3 per cent. In the gas from the Bensham 
Seam, Wallsend Colliery, nitrous gas indicated the presence of 9 per cent. 
of air; whereas platinum detected only 5 per cent. in one trial, 8° per 
cent. in a second, and 6 per cent. ina third. A certain degree of impedi- 
ment to the action of platinum by marsh gas, is thus rendered apparent. 
But when the fire-damp was freely mixed with air, then after the hydrogen 
gas platinum acted freely, and I have found, under such circumstances, the 
indications from platinum to coincide with those from nitrous gas. Thus 
in fire-damp from the low main coal seam, Killingworth Colliery, of speci- 
fic gravity 0°8226, platinum and hydrogen indicated 9:4 per cent. of oxy- 
gen, equivalent to 46°5 of air, and in two experiments with nitrous gas 
precisely the same result was obtained. A ball of platinum may hence be 
applied to determine the air in fire-damp, even when its quantity is small, 
by first diluting the gas with a known quantity of air, or enlivening the 
action of the platinum by adding some explosive mixture. 

To those chemists who chance to be practically conversant with the 
action of platinum on gaseous mixtures, the evidence above adduced as to 
the freedom of fire-damp from hydrogen, carbonic oxide, olefiant gas, sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, and similar inflammable gases, will, I doubt not, be 
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quite satisfactory. To myself, they do not leave the shadow of a doubt on 
the question. Those who are not familiar with such researches, may be 
warned that, in repeating my experiments, they will certainly fail of wit- 
nessing the same phenomena, unless they are very scrupulous in having 
pure gases, and in employing platinum balls with their full energy. The 
influence of platinum on gases is modified by such very slight cireumstan- 
ces, that a small matter will cause a ball to be wholly inert which would 
otherwise have acted with effect. 

In applying nitrous gas to determine the quantity of oxygen in fire- 
damp, I employed the method of Dr. Dalton, as described in Dr. Henry’s 
Elements of Chemistry. A measured quantity of fire-damp was added to 
the nitrous gas contained in a graduated tube half an inch wide, and the 
gases were allowed to act on each other over water, without agitation. The 
diminution of volume had attained its maximum in five or six minutes, 
and in general much sooner. Of the total loss, 27ths. were taken as oxy- 
gen. This method is not in all cases rigidly correct, but its indications 
were sufficiently exact for my purpose, controuled as they were by the 
action of platinum, by the analysis of the gas by detonation with oxygen, 
and by the specifie gravity of the gases. Before relying at all on this 
method, however, I applied it in the analysis of gaseous mixtures, contain- 
ing known quantities of oxygen gas. On applying it to the analysis of at- 
mospheric air it indicated 20-4 per cent. of oxygen. On agitating the air 
and nitrous gas, just after admitting them into the same tube, the diminu- 
tion in volume was excessive. In a specimen of nitrogen gas, to which so 
much air was admitted that the whole mixture contained 3 per cent. of 
oxygen, nitrous gas indicated 3°3 per cent. of oxygen in one experiment, 
and 3°2 in a second. With nitrogen, which contained 3°6 per cent. of 
oxygen, nitrous gas indicated 4°4 in one trial, and in a second 4:1 per cent, 
of oxygen. In nitrogen gas, with 4°7 per cent. of oxygen, nitrous gas indi- 
cated 4°7 per cent. in one trial, and 5-2 in a second. In nitrogen, contain- 
ing 7°3 per cent. of oxygen gas, nitrous gas indicated 7-4 in the first expe- 
riment, and 8°4 in the second. In the last case a large excess of nitrous 
gas was employed. In nitrogen gas in one experiment, and 11°5 in a se- 
cond. In this last case, also, nitrous gas was used in large excess. 
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Tn these experiments the error is very uniformly such, that more oxygen 
was indicated than was actually present. The causes of error appear to be 
especially two-fold,—agitation, and a large excess of nitrous gas. By per- 
mitting the action to ensue tranquilly, and avoiding much excess from ni- 
trous gas, the indications in my trials were uniform, and very nearly true. 
Applying the same method to fire-damp, I found that in two or more trials 
with the same gas, the indications hardly ever differed so much as 1 per 
cent. of oxygen; and in general, as in several instances already given, the 
coincidence in different experiments was exact. 

Having now mentioned all that appears necessary to elucidate the che- 
mical nature of the different samples of fire-damp from the mines of New- 
castle, I conclude this account of the examination by inserting a tabular 
view of the composition of all the gases which have been analyzed. 


Mine in which the Gas was collected. pisnecific Bravity tea Marsh Nitrogen. Sarbonic 
1. Bensham Coal Seam, Wallsend Colliery,.. 0°6024 | 6:5991 | 91 0 0 
2. Yard Coal Seam, Burraton Colliery,..... 0-600 0°5903 | 93 0 0 
3. High Main Seam, Killingworth Colliery. 06196 | 0:6236 | 85 i 0 
4, Low Main Seam, Killingworth Colliery,.. 0°8226 | 0°8325 | 37 ; 16:5 0 
5. Marquess of Londonderry’s Pensher Collier: “from 
the Hutton Seam waste, 125 fathoms deep, Nance 0-966 0:9662 7 ll 0 
6. Mar. of Londonderry’s Pittington Colliery, Adelaide 
Pit, Hutton Seam, 45 fathoms below the surface, | 0°866 08755 | 28 167° 45 0 
7. Eppleton Jane Pit, Hutton Seam, Hetton Col- 
liery, 175 fathoms below the surface,............++. 0°747 0:7677 |} 50 44 0 
8. Blossom Pit Main Coal Seam, Hetton Colliers: 
100 fathoms below the surface, .......... 0-78 07724 | 50 27: 0 
9. Bensham Coal Seam, Jarrow Colliery, wohvascontese 0:6381 | 0-641 815 0 0 
10. Jarrow Colliery Seam, 11 fathoms below No. 9,... | 0°6209 | 0:6079 | 89 0 0 
11. Bensham Seam, Willington Colliery, 145 fathoms 
; fromthe Surtac@y:ccsiscesesccasttceststscarsccccsteaeer ses vais 07175 | 68 0 3:3 
1: 0 0 


The gas, No. 12, proved to be unmixed air. I have no remarks to offer 
respecting the nitrogen found in some samples of the fire damp, beyond 
what will readily oceur to other chemists, who, I apprehend, will consider 
its presence as a simple consequence of oxydizing processes, especially of 
metallic sulphurets, abstracting oxygen from atmospheric air. 


i 
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No. XXI.—Deseription and Analysis of a Variety of Harcnerine, found 
in Urpeth Colliery, near Newcastle, by James F. W. Jounston, A. M., 
F. RS. S. Lond. and Ed., F. G.S., §e. 


Tue attention of chemists and mineralogists has for several years past 
been drawn to a species of fossil wax found in Moldavia,* in sufficient quan- 
tity to be employed for economical purposes, and to which the name of 
Ozocerite has been given. This substance is of a brown colour, of various 
shades, has the consistence and translucency of wax, a weak bituminous 
odour, sometimes a foliated structure and conchoidal fracture, and can be 
reduced to powder in a mortar. In burning, it emits conderable light, and 
is said to be used for the manufacture of a species of candles. 

The chemical and physical properties of this substance were first exa- 
mined by Magnus (An. de Chem. et de Phys. LV., p. 218); more lately 
by Schrotter (Bibliotheque Univ., May, 1836); and more recently by Ma- 
laguti (An. de Chem., LXIITL.,, p. 390); who agree in respresenting it as 
a mixture of several substances, differing in their physical properties, yet 
possessing the same ultimate chemical constitution. 

Combustible substances, analogous to the Ozocerite, have also been 
found in other localities. Among these may be mentioned Hatchetine, oc- 
curring at Merthyr Tydvil, in the ironstone of Shropshire, and elsewhere, 
and Schererite, met with in Switzerland, in the fossil wood of a brown coal 
formation, and in the peat mosses of Denmark; but these substances have 
hitherto been met with so sparingly, that their chemical characters have 
been little studied.t 

The occurrence of a fossil body, possessing many of the characters of 


It is found, according to Dr. Meyer, at the foot of the Carpathians, near Slan]sh, be- 
neath a bed of bituminous slate clay, in masses sometimes from 80 to 100lbs. weight. Not 
far from the locality are several layers of brown amber. 

{ Tromsdorf has lately described a substance, found in wood, from a peat bog, which 
melts at 225° F., dissolves in boiling alchohol and ether, and consists of carbon 92-429, hy- 
drogen 7-571, or 2 atoms carbon-+-1 atom hydrogen ( Liebig’s An. der Phar xxi. p. 129). 
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Hatchetine, and having much resemblance to the fossil wax of Moldavia, 
in a coal mine in this neighbourhood, where no doubt could exist as to its 
origin, has afforded me an opportunity of adding to our knowledge of this 
class of mineral compounds, while its seems to indicate pretty clearly their 
common organic origin wherever they may occur. 

In driving through a trouble in Urpeth Colliery, at a depth of about 60 
fathoms from the surface, this‘substance was found in cavities near the 
sides of the trouble, and sometimes in the solid sandstone rock; it occur- 
red in considerable quantity, and was sufficiently soft to be made up into 
balls by the workmen. 

The specimen sent to me by my friend Mr. Hutton, of Newcastle, is 
soft, unctuous, sticking to the fingers, and giving a greasy brown stain to 
paper; semi-transparent ; by transmitted light, of a brownish yellow co- 
lour; by reflected light, yellowish green and opalescent; having a slight 
fatty odour, more perceptible when the substance is melted. It fuses at 
140° F., attains its greatest fluidity at about 160°, and begins to boil at 250°. 
It distills without apparent decomposition, the colourless oil which passes 
over concreting as it cools into a colourless unctuous mass. As it distills, 
however, the boiling point of the residue rises very considerably, and it 
becomes darker coloured. Boiled ina retort with water, it is also volatilized 
in small quantity, and floats like wax on the water which collects in the 
receiver. Heated over a lamp in a platinum spoon, it takes fire and burns 
with a pale blue, surmounted by a white flame, having little smoke, and 
leaving no residue. 

It undergoes no apparent change when boiled in concentrated nitric, 
muriatic, or sulphuric acids. Alcohol, even absolute and boiling, dissolves 
it very sparingly. The solution is rendered milky by water; and by spon- 
taneous evaporation, deposits the dissolved portion in white flocks. Ether, 
in the cold, dissolves about four-fifths of the whole, giving a solution which, 
like the substance itself, is brown by transmitted light, and by reflected 
light exhibits the greenish opalescence, observable in the Ozocerite of Mol- 
davia. The solution by spontaneous evaporation, deposits the dissolved por- 
tion in brown flocks, which, at 102° F., melt into a yellow brown liquid. 
The mass, on cooling, presents the external characters of the original sub- 
stance, but has less consistence and density. Its specific gravity is 0°885, 
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and it melts at 102° F. A further small portion of the brown undissolved 
matter is taken up by boiling ether and alcohol. Obtained by evaporation 
from these solutions, this second portion is colourless, or of a pale yellow ; 
has the appearance and consistency of wax, and melts at 136° F., about 
16 degrees lower than the fusing point of bees’-wax. The remaining portion, 
which is almost insoluble in boiling alcohol and ether, has a dark brown 
colour, and the consistence of soft wax; its density is 0-965; it melts at 
163° F., and boils at a temperature above 500° F. The vapour has a pe- 
culiar and slightly bituminous odour. It constitutes about one-sixth of the 
mineral mass. 

As it occurs in nature, therefore, this substance contains at least three 
several compounds, agreeing in their indifference to acids, but differing in 
physical properties and in their relations, especially to ether. The follow- 
ing table exhibits a comparative view of the properties of the mixed mine- 
ral—of its three constituent parts—of the specimens of fossil wax from 
Moldavia, examined by Schrotter and Malaguti—and of the substances ob- 
tained from it by the latter on distillation. 


Action of hot sul- 


How obtained, Os Colour. Consistence. Density. Melts at Boils at In Ether, phuric acid. 
[ORSAY aaa i Oy Te ee ieee Ne Gs el RES Seat SC ib ae A SEE See 
Ozocerite Found native in Brown. |Hard,brittle. |0:953 at 15°C.]62°C.=141-6°F|210°C.=410°F.| Dissolves. 2 
(Schrotter). Moldavia. i 
IL. rae A. (Mala- Ditto. Ditto. Ditto. 10°946 at 20°50} 84°C. =1682°F. }300°C. =572°F |Almost insolu-|Chars a portion 
guti). ble. of it. 
B. By distilling A. 0. Of wax. |0°904 at 17°C. 56° to 57°C. = |300°C.=572°F |In boilng ether, ip 
‘ : 133 to 134°R, very soluble. 
I. Hatchetine? A.| Urpeth Colliery. Brown. Of tallow. 60°C. =140°F. }121°C.=250°F. |Largely soluble. 0 
B.} From A, by cold Ditto. Ditto. 0885 39°C.=102°F. ? Wholly soluble. ) 
ether. 
C.) From residue, by | Yellow. | Of soft wax. ? 58°C. =186°F. 2 Soluble in boil- 0 
boiling ether. ing ether. 
D./Residue, after boil-] Dark brown.| Of wax. 0:955 73°C.=163°F. | Above 260°C. |Very sparing so- 0 
ing A in ether. =500°F. ble in boiling 
ether. 


The fossil wax examined by Magnus, seems to have been identical with 
that of Malaguti, only it melted at 82° C. 

The inspection of this Table shews that these mineral products contain 
at least four substances, possessed of different properties, chemical and phy- 
sical, of which three are present in that from Urpeth Colliery. 

: 1. One charred by sulphuric acid and insoluble in ether.—(JI. Ma- 
laguti.) 
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2. One soluble in cold ether.—(J. and IT. B.) 

3. One soluble in boiling ether, and sparingly in boiling aleohol.— (LT, 
B. I. C.) 

4. A residual portion of greater density scarcely acted on by either 
of these menstrua.—(//I. D.) 

The different substances composing the Ozocerite appear as I have al- 
ready stated to be identical in chemical constitution, being entirely com- 
posed of carbon and hydrogen, in the same proportions as in olefiant gas. 
That the substance from Urpeth Colliery contains no oxygen, is proved by 
its not affecting the lustre of potassium, when melted along with it. The 
carbon and hydrogen were ascertained by burning with oxide of copper. 

1. 8°43 grs. of the crude mass. freed by fusion from adhering earthy 
matter, gave 10°69 grs. of water, or 1°187 grs. of hydrogen. 

2. 5:47 gers. of the matter taken up by ether, gave 6:92 grs. of water, 
or 0°77 grs. of hydrogen. 

3. 5°84 ers. of the same gave 7°39 grs. of water and 18°32 grs. of car- 
bonie acid. 

4. 5°47 ors. of the same gave 6°72 grs. of water and 16°58 grs. of car- 
bonic acid. 

These results give for the crude mixed mineral, and for the portion so- 
luble in ether, the same composition. 


Hyropeny ss-seescxse-cee-osscs ees 0o mn |r 4r07 | OC mn aO401 
Carbon eee ae 85°81 85°83 86°80 83-812 
100 —~*| «100 00:86 | 97-461 


The ratio of the elements in the fourth analysis is that of atom to atom ; 
the loss I attribute to the pumping out of a portion of the substance from 
the tube along with the moisture contained in the oxide of copper, the sand 
with which the tube was warmed in this experiment having been too hot 
for a substance boiling so low as 250° F. 

The small portion of matter at my disposal prevented me from subject- 
ing to analysis either of the other compounds contained in the crude mass ; 
the composition of this mass, however, as exhibited in No. I., shows that 
these also must contain the elements in the same proportion as the matter 
actually analysed. 
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The following Table shows also the identity, in chemical constitution, of 
these several substances, with the different varieties of Ozocerite. 


Per cent. Ozocerite. Hatchetine, 
Atoms, Equivalents. ese Es Sees 2 ee een 
Calculated. Magnus. Schrétter. Malaguti. from Urpeth. 
Hydrogen, ... 1 12:479 14°0349 1315 13°787 13°95 14:06 
Carbon, ...... 1 76°437 85:9651 85°75 86-204 86:07 ‘ 86:80 
88-961 100: 98-86 99-991 100-02 100:°86 


The elementary composition of these different substances, therefore, is 
identical, and is the same as that of olefiant gas. The Hatchetine, found 
in Urpeth Colliery, must have had its origin in the coal strata. Emitted, 
in the form of vapour, and carried along by the lighter gas (fire damp), 
given off at the same time, it would pass through the trouble, on its way to 
the surface, and be partly condensed in the cavities, and other cool places 
it came in contact with. It is not improbable that the varieties of fossil 
wax may have been derived from a similar source. 

In considering the inflammable and explosive substances existing in coal 
mines it is usual to limit the attention solely to the permanent gas given 
off, without adverting to the possibility of other substances, of a volatile 
nature, being also emitted in the state of vapour. The occurrence of this 
variety of Hatchetine, in Urpeth Colliery, shows us that the light carburet- 
ted hydrogen sometimes carries along with it other volatile substances, and 
there is strong reason for believing that the combustible portion of the 
atmosphere of our coal mines rarely, if ever, consists wholly of this light 
gas. To show the Proteus-like character of the compounds of carbon and 
hydrogen, in the ratio of atom to atom, and how little chemical analysis can 
avail directly in determining the total absence cf these substances, I sub- 
join a Table, exhibiting the characteristic properties of the numerous bodies 
we are already acquainted with, in which the elements exist in this propor- 
tion. 
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How obtained, or where. |State at 60 deg.| Density. Becomes solid} Boing at | Density of gas 


or liquid at or vapour, 
Sweet oil of wine. In preparing ether. Oily liquid. 0-917 Solidat31°F.}| 536° F. ? 
Solid oil of wine. Ditto, Prisms. 0:980 Liq. at 230°} 500-- ? 
Solid oil of roses. In oil of roses. Crystalline ? Ditto at 95° |536° to572° 2 
plates. 
Paraffine. From wood, coal, and Ditto. 0°87 109° to 111° ? ? 
animal tars. 
Naphtha. From natural wells, | Liquid. 0°75 to 0°78 ? 176° to 212° 2°833 
and from coal tar. 
Methylene. Exists in wood spirit. Gas. 0-4903 ? 2 04903 
Olefiant gas, By heating alcobol Gas, 0-9806 
with twice its bulk 
of sulphuric acid. ? ? 0:9806 
Faraday’s light lig. ) By compressing oil Ditto. 1:9612 Liq. at 0° | Below 32° 1-9612 
as. 
Cetene. Distilling ethal with | Oily fiuid. ? 2 527° 7844 
phosphoric acid. 
Ozocerite, Hatche- Found native. Solid. 0°885 to 0°955; Lia. from |250°to0572° ? 
tine, &e. 102° to 182° 


A glance at the second column of this table shows that several of these 
substances are obtained from the products of the distillation of coal, and 
though it has not been demonstrated that any of them actually exist ready 
formed in the mass of the coal itself, yet the very low temperature at 
which some of them are given off lends to this opinion a considerable de- 
gree of probability. Reichenbach states that bituminous coal, by distilla- 
tion with water, yields 1°320,000th of an ethereal oil, which is identical with 
native naphtha; and he concludes that the naphtha and petroleum springs of 
Persia, India, Italy, and South America, have their origin in the slow dis+ 
tillation of large beds of coal, by the ordinary heat of the earth. The fos- 
sil wax of Moldavia, and the hatchetine of England, are probably derived 
from vegetable matter by a like agency. 

Naphtha is a comparatively dense fluid, requiring a temperature of up- 
wards of 173° F. to boil it; and, therefore, unless present in large quan- 
tity, it will rarely escape from the coal so rapidly, as alone to render the 
atmosphere combustible; but, suppose the very light liquid discovered in 
oil gas to exist in the coal, it will at once escape as a highly inflammable 
gas, and materially injure the atmosphere. Because such substances have 
not hitherto been observed in the air of mines, we ought not hastily to 
conclude that they do not exist, ready formed, in the great laboratory of 
nature. The difficulty of detecting them in a limited portion of gaseous 
matter will, probably, long present insuperable difficulties to the analytical 
chemist, while the more we learn of the carbo-hydrogens the more likely it 
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appears that several of them should be occasionally present in the air which 
circulates through mines of bituminous coal. 

The common fire damp requires, for its perfect combustion, ten times its 
bulk, the vapour of Faraday’s light liquid thirty times, and that of naphtha 
forty-five times its bulk of common air. <A very small portion of either of 
the latter, therefore, would render an atmosphere dangerous. The sudden 
outburst of a small reservoir of any one of the more dense forms of this 
compound of carbon and hydrogen would pollute a working previously 
considered safe, and give rise to an explosion where none was considered 
possible. In a district of country like the north of England, where rich 
bituminous coal is so abundant, where mines are worked at the very verge 
of the inflammable state, and where the most serious accidents from explo- 
sions occasionally occur, it is of importance, I think, that the probable pre- 
sence of such substances, in the state of vapour, should be taken into ac- 
count. Where the coal is richer than usual, and where troubles occur in 
which these compounds, as at Urpeth, may exist in a liquid or solid state, 
a more rapid escape of combustible matter may be anticipated, while the 
probability of such escape affords a rational explanation of those sudden 
and unexpected emissions of gaseous matter which have occasionally been 
followed by consequences so disastrous. 


Durham, August, 1837. 
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No. XXII.—Researches upon the Composition or Coat, by THomas 
RICHARDSON. 


Reap 16TH Ocroser, 1837. 


Weare at present in possession of various analyses of Coal, but at the 
time when these were made, the method of analysis was too imperfect to 
enable any chemist to obtain accurate results. This fact, together with 
the great and important use made of Coal in manufactures, had induced 
me to undertake the present researches, which have been conducted with 
every possible care and attention, and throughout I have been indebted to 
the kind instruction and advice of Professor Liebig. 


METHOD OF DETERMINING THE DIFFERENT CONSTITUENTS. 


The first object was to determine the amount of water which Coal con- 
tained, and whether this water was chemically combined or merely hygro- 
metrical. With this view the following experiments were made :— 

I. A certain quantity of Coal finely pounded was dried at 100° C. by 
means of Professor Leibig’s apparatus, and the loss amounted to 1:23 per 
cent. 

If. 854 grm.* Coal as finely pounded as the preceding was dried in a 
chloride of zine bath at the temperature of 185° C. when it sustained 
a loss of ‘0105 or 1:229 per cent. 


It may, therefore, be concluded, that if the Coal contains water, it 
must exist in a state of the most intimate chemical combination. 

The determination of the ashes was very simple. A weighed quantity 
of Coal was heated to redness in a small platina crucible, till the whole of 
the carbon was oxidized, and the residue constituted the amount of ashes 


* The measure of quantity used in these analyses is the French gramme.—1 gramme 
equalling a little more than 15 grains English. 
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contained in the Coal. Treated with muriatie acid, they afforded not the 
slightest perceptible trace of carbonic acid. When boiled with carbonate 
of soda, the clear filtered solution, saturated by nitric acid, produced not 
the smallest appearance of a precipitate with a salt of barytes. 

The estimation of the carbon and hydrogen was partially made by means 
of oxide of copper, but generally with melted chromate of lead. The ap- 
paratus was- perfectly the same as that employed by Professor Liebig, the 
only difference being in the use of the above salt, because the quantity of 
oxygen given off ensured a more perfect oxidation of the carbon and hy- 
drogen. A more exact account of the employment of this substance will 
be found in another memoir. 

With respect to the method employed in the determination of the azote, 
it will be necessary to enter more minutely into particulars (though perhaps 
a digression from the proper subject of this memoir), to show that no ex- 
ertion on my part has been wanting to obtain an exact result. Five or six 
analyses were made with the apparatus which Professor Liebeg has already 
described for the absolute estimation of azote. The azote in all these 
analyses amounted to nearly 4 per cent. When it is remembered how 
small the quantity of sal ammoniac is, which is obtained in every gas ma- 
nufactory, this amount will at once appear much too great. 

The method of determinng the azote by means of its relation to the 
carbonic acid was then resorted to, but it was found impossible to measure 
the volume of the azote. We could only in this way guess at the true 
quantity of azote, and it appeared to be as 1 h.: 100 co,. 

At the suggestion of Professor Liebig, the following plan was then pur- 
sued. The apparatus, a diagram of which is given in the opposite page, 
consisted of an ordinary tube of combustion a, about 50 centimetres long, 
connected with a tube 0, that was again in union with a tube ce, which pass- 
ed into a receiver d, partially filled with mercury. A part of the tube c 
remained always above the level of the mercury in the receiver d. The 
tube of combustion a contained in the end about two inches of hydrate of 
lime, then an inch pure oxide of copper, afterwards the mixture of the 
substance with oxide of copper, washings of the same, and oxide of copper 
made in the usual way, and lastly copper. The tube d was filled with hy- 
drate of potash. The whole apparatus being arranged, the receiver d was 
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raised a little, and if the mercury retained its new level, the apparatus was 
considered tight. 


The air was now measured, the temperature and barometer being noted 
at the same time. The combustion was conducted in the usual way, the 
water and carbonic acid were absorbed by the potash, while the azote forced 
the receiver to rise. When the combustion was finished, the hydrate of 
lime was heated slowly to redness, and the tube thus filled with aqueous 
vapour, all azote and carbonic acid were completely driven out. The ap- 
paratus was now allowed to cool, and the increase of volume in the receiver 
denoted the quantity of azote in the substance submitted to analysis. The 
precautions necessary to be taken are, viz.—that the mixture of the sub- 
stance with oxide of copper must be most intimately made, and the com- 
bustion proceeded with as slowly as possible; also the pressure of the gas in 
the receiver must be quite equable, otherwise, the tube will be either in- 
creased or diminished in size, and consequently an incorrect result obtained. 
The first ball in the tube containing the potash is to retain the condensed 
vapour, which flowing back on the tube, would cause it to crack. 

By this method, the following results were obtained :— 

-2768 grm. Uric acid were submitted to analysis. 
27°5 Barometer at the time of the experiment. 
12° Thermometer at the time of the experiment. 


46:0 cc Air in the receiver before commencement. 
120:0 cc Mixture of gas and air after cooling. 


76 cc Azote. . 
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76 c c azote reduced to 0° thermometer and 28° barometer give 70:4 c c, which is equal 
to 32-24 per cent. From the analysis of Liebig, this acid contains 33-36 per cent., so that 
there is a loss of 1-12 per cent. 

This analysis was repeated, but the loss amounted to nearly the same. 

3244 erm. Anhydrous amygdaline. 
BOT Barometer at the time of experiment. 
12°6 Thermometer at the time of experiment. 
15:0 cc Air before commencement. 
20:5 ce Gas and air after cooling. 


55cc Azote. 


5:5 c c azote reduced to 0° thermometer and 28° barometer give 5:19 c.c. equivalent to 
2:03 per cent., which is, according to Liebig’s results, 1 per cent. less than the true quantity. 
From these experiments there appears to be a constant error of about 1 per cent. This 
error was at first supposed to arise from a diminution of the oxygen in the air of the tube 
of combustion, destroyed in oxidising the carbon and hydrogen. With this view, carbo- 
nate of copper was mixed with the oxide of copper, so that before the commencement of 
the decomposition of the organic body, the heat expelled the carbonic acid of the Co, 
Cu 0, and drove out all the air in the tube of combustion. 
With this modification— 
‘3566 grm. Amygdaline was submitted to analysis. 
27°6 Barometer. 
11:-4° Thermometer. 
14.¢ c Air in the receiver before commencing. 
20 c c Gas and air at the close of the experiment after cooling. 


6 cc Azote. 


6 cc azote reduced to 0° thermometer and 28° barometer give 5:65 c c., which equals 
2-01 per cent. The loss amounts here again to 1 per cent. 
°2456 orm. Crystallized asparagin. 
2794 Barometer. 
12°7 Thermometer. 
43 cc Air at commencement in the receiver. 
81 cc Air and gas when finished. 


38 cc Azote. 


38 cc azote reduced 0° thermometer and 28° barometer give 35-49 c c, which equals 
18-32 per cent. The loss here amounts to *64 per cent. 

Oxide of copper having the property of absorbing carbonic acid from the air, which is 
expelled by the heat in the tube of combustion, and its place occupied by the mixture of 
azote and air in the end of the experiment, it was supposed that this might be the cause of 
the error. Bichromate of potash and dichromate of lead were then successively employed 
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instead of oxide of copper, but it was found impossible to avoid the formation of deutoxide 
of azote with these substances, in such quantities as to be reduced by the copper. Oxide 
of lead was also used, but the combustion was quite imperfect and the quantity of ammo- 
nia formed very great. Oxide of copper, strongly heated, was at last employed, but the 
error remained the same. 

The method remains thus at the present time, but we hope. by further investigation, to 
discover the cause of the error. The error being thus confined to 1 per cent. two analysis 
of coal were made, in order to obtain some idea respecting the amount of the azote. These 
coals will be more minutely described afterwards. 

I. -283 grm. coal from the neighbourhood of Edinburgh. 

27°7 barometer. 

13°4 thermometer. 

11-8 c. c. air in the receiver. 

12-7 c. c. gas and air, after the experiment. 


‘9 c. c. azote. 
-9 c. c. azote reduced to 0° thermometer, and 28° barometer, give 
*84 c. c. which equals -38 per cent. 
IL. 300 grm. coal from Garesfield, near Newcastle upon Tyne, afforded no gas, but there 
appeared to be a dimunition of ‘3 c. c. 


From the above experiments, it clearly appears tnat the coal cannot contain more than 2 
per cent. of azote, but with the present means of analysis at our disposal, it is impossible to 
determine the true amount. 


ANALYSIS OF THE COALS, &c. 


The arrangement of the various coals, proposed by Dr. Thomson, has been for the pre- 
sent adopted in the following account. Two specimens of each of these varieties from dif- 
ferent localities have been analysed. There are four varieties, viz., Splint, Cannel, Cherry, 
and Caking. 


I. VARIETY—SPLINT COAL. 
1. Specimen from Wylam Banks. 

This coal is not at present worked; it isa thin bed very low down in the Newcastle 
coal series, and appears in this spot by the River Tyne cutting through it. Colour, black ; 
lustre glimmering ; difficultly frangible ; principal fracture imperfect conchoidal; cross 
fracture uneven and splintery ; specific gravity, 1-302. 

The ashes determined, as already described, were— 


I. 1-234 grm. coal left as residue, .. ...... "1715 grm. ashes. 
II. -0864 grm. ditto Gittommpecesceate -- 0122 grm. ditto. 
1-3204 1837 


Which amounts to 13-912 per cent. 
VOL. IL 4c 
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Burnt in the usual way with oxide of copper. 
I. -270 grm. coal, gave *732 grm. cog. and -152  grm. h,o. 
II. -252 grm. coal, gave ‘678 grm. cog. and 1385 grm. hyo. 
Burnt with chromate of lead, in the manner already described. 
III. -3414 grm. coal, gave -927 grm. cog. and +1922 grm. hgo. 
IV. -2953 grm. coal, gave 1-0703 grm. cog and -2176 grm. h,o. 
These results give, in 100 parts, when calculated, as follows :— 


I. II. Ill. IV. 
Carbon, ..... ...60. «.-.. 74-961 74 381 75-071 74878 
Hydrogen: esses 6-254 6-111 6-243 6-114 
Azote and oxygen, ...  4°873 5596 A774 5-096 
(Ashes; ui:sssebcascecre. 13-912 13-912 13.912 13-912 


100-000 100-000 100-000 100-000 


The relation of the carbon and hydrogen, in this specimen, is clearly as 1 : 1. 


2. Specimen from Glasgow. 


The splint coal ocurs associated with cherry coal in the Glasgow coal-field. The fifth 
bed is almost constituted entirely of this species. It is very highly esteemed for manufac- 
turing and household purposes. 

Colour is black, with a little brown. Lustre glimmering. Difficulty frangible. Frac- 
ture uneven and splintery. Specific gravity 1-307. 

Ashes determined in the usual way gave 

I. -214 erm. coal left as residue ‘0024 grm. ashes. 
II. -238 grm. coal left as residue -0027 grm. ashes. 


4.52 0051 
which amounts to 1-128 per cent. 


Burnt with cromate of lead in the manner described. 
I. -2798 erm. coal gave +838 grm, cog. and °1401 grm, hgo. 
II. +2596 grm. coal gave -7818 grm. cog. and -1272 grm. hao. 
III. +2378 grm. coal gave -7115 grm. cog. and ‘1171 grm. h,o. 
These results give, in 100 parts, when calculated as follows :— 


I. II. III. 
(Cardinia) eibac: nosesdosnnedes 82:813 83-230 82-730 
Ey Gropens: rascccccsemsescese 5°562 5-442 5:569 
Azote and oxygen, ......... 10-497 10-200 10-673 
Alshesyracpacsetasdssccenceseas 1-128 4-128 1-128 
100-000 100-000 100-000 


The relation of the carbon to the hydrogen in this specimen was 1-231 : 1-000 or 5: 4 
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although from the external characters belonging to this species of coal called splint, it ap- 
pears that the chemical composition varies considerably. 


II. Varrery.—Cannew Coat. 
1. Specimen from Lancashire. 


This specimen comes from Wigan, where it has for a long time been worked. From its 
capability of polish it is made into toys, &c. 
Its colour its greyish black. The lustre is highly glistening. Fracture is large con- 
choidal. It is not so hard as the splint coal, and is sectile. Specific gravity 1:319. 
The ashes determined in the usual way gave— 
I. -1706 grm. coal left as residue -0043 grm. 
II. -1825 grm. coal left as residue -0047 grm. 


3531 0090 
This amounts to 2-548 per cent. 


Burnt in the usual way with chromate of lead. 
I. -2937 grm. coal gave 890 grm. cog. and *1563 grm. h,o. 
II. 3178 grm. coal gave -962 grm. co,. and +1624 grm. ho. 
III. +2829 grm. coal gave ‘8545 grm. cog. and *1432 grm, hyo. 
or in 100 parts 


I. Il. Ill. 
Carbon wasescectenescssaictess 83-789 83-698 83-808 
Hydrogen, ........... ponder — 5677 5°643 
Azote and oxygen, ......... — 8-077 8-001 
IA\shesivesusess Lamas eeeete dees 2:548 2:548 2:548 
100-000 100-000 


The relation of the carbon to the hydrogen in this coal is as 1-207: 1-000 or 6: 5. 


2. Specimen from Edinburgh. 


This coal is called in Scotland Parrot coal, because its particles, when heated, fly off 
from one another with a crackling noise. It occurs in many of the series in the Edinburgh 
coal field. It easily splits, and throughout its substance several well-defined impressions 
of stigmaria ficoides are found. Colour is black, with grey; lustre approaches that of 
glistening ; fracture is imperfect conchoidal ; sectile and frangible; specific gravity 1-318. 

The determination of the ashes gave— 

I. -2007 grm. coal left as residue, +0295 grm. 
II. -1858 grm. coal left as residue, +0268 grm. 


+3865 ° 0563 
This amounts to 14-566 per cent. 


? 
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Burnt with chronate of lead. 
I. 3022 grm. coal gave... *737 grm. co, and :1468 grm. hao. 
II. +294 grm. coal gave ... '7205 germ. co, and :1434 grm. hao. 
Expressed in 100 parts. 


I. II. 
Carbon; messesrccsscees 67-434 67-760 
Ely drogensiersteessesees 5:394 5-416 
Azote and oxygen,... 12-606 12-258 
ASH OS ssencssnsen area sts 14-566 14-566 
100-000 100-000 


The relation of the carbon to the hydrogen in this specimen is as 1:020 : 1-000 or |: I. 
This differs from the cannel coal from Lancashire, but it agrees with the splint coal from 
Wylam Banks, near Newcastle. Between the splint and cannel coals there is at all times 
much similarity, and this is countenanced again by the above results. 


II. Variery.—CuHerry Coat. 
1. Specimen from Jarrow, near Newcastle. 


This species of coal occurs more or less in every coal field, often forming thin beds 0; 
layers in the midst of other coals. The specimen submitted to analysis was obtained from 
a thin seam passed through while sinking the shaft of the mine deeper. Colour is beautiful 
jet black; lustre, resinous, splendent ; principal fracture straight, uneven; cross fracture? 
conchoidal ; not very hard and easily frangible; specific gravity, 1-266. 

Ashes determined as usual. 

I. +2567 grm. coal left as residue, 0045 grm. 
II. -3457 grm. coal left as residue, -0056 grm. 


6024 0101 
Amounting to 1-676 per cent. 


Burnt with chromate of lead. 
I. -4164 grm. coal gave... 1-2755 grm. ce. and +1895 grm. hgo. 
II. -3114 grm. coal gave... +9573 grm. cog. and -1414 grm. hgo. 
Expressed in 100 parts. 


I Il. 
Carbonyerecaccesssseress 84-694 84-998 
Hydrogen, ............ 5.054 5-043 
Azote and oxygen,... 8-476 1676 
ASHES) \ceescccece os eas 1-576 1-676 


100-000 100-000 
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The relation of the carbon to the hydrogen in this specimen is as 1-370: 1-000 or 4-110: 
3-000. 


2. Specimen from Glasgow. 


The greater portion of the Coal obtained from Glasgow consists of this species; it con. 
stitutes the chief part of the four uppermost beds. 
Colour is jet black ; lustre not so splendid as that of Jarrow. In its other characters it is 
quite the same as the preceding specimen. Specific gravity 1-268. 
The determination of the ashes was as follows :— 
I, +2410 grm. coal left as residue :0035 grm. 
II. -1810 grm. coal left as residue -0025 grm. 


4220 “0060 


This is equivalent to 1-421 per cent. 
Burnt with chromate of lead. 
I. -278 grm. coal gave -8148 grm. cog. and +1379 grm. hgo. 
II. -308 grm. coal gave -2023 grm. cog. and +1424 grm. hao. 
IIL. :272i grm. coal gave :7983 grm. coy. and *1338 grin. h,o, 
which produces in 100 parts 


I. Il. Ill. 
@arbons) vs nenseeeesascaeesse: 81-041 81-450 81-121 
ELV Crop EN iiccseesessisectey--4 5-509 5387 5461 
Azote and oxygen,... »... 12:029 11°742 11-997 
IASHeSiaecccciieeaceseresonesscss 1-421 1-421 1-421 
100-000 100 000 100-000 


The relation of the carbon and the hydrogen in this coal is as 1-216: 1000 or 6: 5. 
There is again a difference in the specimens of this species analysed. 


IV. Variety.—CakinG Coa. 
1. Specimen from Garesfield, near Newcastle. 


This specimen was obtained from one of the lowest seams in the Newcastle Coal Field: 
This coal is of a rich bituminous nature, caking or melting when heated; it is from this 
property that it receives its name. 

Colour is black, lustre is shining, resinous, principal fracture is straight, cross fracture 
is uneven and cross-grained. The fragments have more or less a cubic shape. It is soft 
and very easily frangible, sectile. Specific gravity 1:280. 

Estimation of the ashes :— 

I. +2080 grm. coal lett as residue :0029 grm. 
_ II. +2800 grm. coal left as residue -0039 grm. 


“4880 “0068 
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Which equals 1-393 per cent. 
Burnt with chromate of lead,— 
I. -2977 grm. coal gave +9454 grm. cog and +1383 grm. h,0 


II. -3149 grm. coal gave 1:0035 grm. co, and +1509 grm. h,0 
Or in 100 parts. 


I. Il. 
Carbon, ...... . ...+.. 87:809 88:095 
Hydrogen, ............ 5159 5:320 
Azote and oxygen,... 5°639 5192 
Ashes, (ers eoncvas-ccaiees 2) 39S 1-393 
100-000 100-000 


The carbon is related to the hydrogen in this specimen as 1-377: 1000 or 4: 3. 


2. Specimen from South Hetton. 
p 


This coal occurs in the county of Durham, and is worked through the Magnesian Lime- 
stone. It is regarded as one of the best. Its character perfectly corresponds with those of _ 
the preceding specimen. Specific gravity is 1-274. 

Determination of the ashes. 

I. +2400 orm. coal left as residue 0060 grm. 
II. +2604 erm. coal left as residue 0066 grm. 


=—— —<= 


5004 0126 
which amounts to 2-519 per cent. 
Burnt with chromate of lead. 
I. -2929 erm. coal gave *8855 grm. cog. and 1358 h,o. 


II. :2705 grm. coal gave -8116 grm. cog. and :1265 h,o. 
Expressed in 100 parts. 


I. I. 
Carboni aiciscs) sees OS000 82:960 
Hydrogen, .........+ . 5150 5-193 
Azote and oxygen,... 8°743 9-328 
Ashesysesesceisiacecesee ty COOL 22019 
100-000 100-000 


The relation here is the same as in the former, viz.—1-315 c. ; 1-000 h. or 4: 3. 
For the sake of convenience and comparison; the following table contains the mean of the 
various analyses of each specimen. 
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TABLE I. 
Species of Coal Locality. Carbon. Hydrogen. {Azote & Oxygen- Ashes. 
Splintsweccescsscses Wylam, 74 823 6-180 5-085 13-912 
Glasgow, ....0. 82 924 5-491 10:457 1-128 
Cannel rccesceses: Lancashire, ...... 83-753 5-660 8 039 2-548 
Edinburgh, ...... 67-597 5-405 12:432 14-566 
Chernyirecsccscees Newcastle, sealer 84-846 5:048 8-430 1-676 
; Glasgow, «0.0.4... 81-204 5-452 11-923 1-421 
Caking, .........-. | Newcastle, eos 87-952 5-239 5-416 1-393 
Durham ss. cs 83-274 5-171 9-036 2-519 


TABLE II. 


Quantity of Oxygen neces-|Relative quantity of| Relative quantity of 
sary to the perfect com-| heat given out by} heat given out by 


Species of Coal. Locality. bustion of 100 parts of] the same weight} the same volume 
Coal, subtractingtheO xy-}| of Coal— of Coal— 
gen contained in the Coal.} Edinbro=100-00. | Edinbro’=100-00. 
Splintymaieccsescies WARETNS ” Gooccondd 240-1 110°34 108-99 
Glasgow, ......... 250-5 115-12 114-15 
Ganneliteccccsessos Lancashire, ... .. 256-4 117-83 117-91 
Edinburgh, ...... 217°6 100-00 100-00 
Cherry,ccc-r=.-0s-0 Newcastle, ...... 253-9 116-68 112-07 
Glasgow, ......... 244-0 112-12 107-78 
Caking,............ | Newcastle, a 266-7 122-56 119-03 
Dirhams pecccsces 250:2 114:98 111°31 


The first table requires no explanation: The second contains, in the first column, that 
quantity of oxygen which 100 parts of the different coals abstracts from the air for perfect 
combustion This quantity of oxygen expresses the relative heating power of the different 
coals, in admitting that the quantity of heat, evolved by a combustible substance is propor- 
tional to the quantity of oxygen, which is consumed in its perfect combustion. ‘This rela- 
tion, according to weight and volume, is given in the second and third columns. 

For example, 100 volumes being taken, Lancashire Canel coal gives out a quantity of 
heat, expressed by 17:91 more than the same volume of the Edinbro’ coal: and 100 parts 
by weight being taken, the former coal surpasses the latter in the heat evolved by the quan- 
tity expressed by 17:83. 
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No. XXUI.—Upon the Employment of Curomate or Leap in the Analysis 
of organic Bodies. By Tuomas Ricnarpson. 


Reap October 16, 1837. 


‘Tue Chromate of Lead may be prepared by mixing salts of lead and 
bichromate of potash together; the precipitated salt must then be perfect- 
ly well washed and dried. The dried salt is then to be carefully fused in a 
clay crucible till it melts. The melted salt, after pounding, is ready for 
analysis. When well melted it does not absorb so much moisture as it 
would otherwise do, and in this case it possesses a great advantage over 
oxide of copper. Before employing the pounded salt, it is only necessary 
to dry it ina warm place. The mixture with the organic body to be ana- 
lysed is made in precisely the same way as with oxide of copper, only that 
it should be as intimate as possible, since a larger portion of substance in 
proportion becomes exposed to the action of the fire in the same time as 
with oxide of copper. The length of the tube necessary for the combus- 
tion is about 25 centimetres long, and from 10 to 11 decimetres diameter. 
It is almost unnecessary to add, that the combustion must be very slowly 
conducted. With this salt a much larger quantity of substance can be 
analysed than with oxide of copper, arising from its great specific gravity. 
During the whole of the analysis a quantity of oxygen gas is disengaged 
from the potash apparatus, which arises from the great predisposition of 
the Chromate of Lead, to be converted into basic salt. This fact, with 
the great quantity of oxygen which the salt contains, renders it very ad- 
vantageous in the combustion of those bodies which have a large propor- 
tion of carbon, and which are difficult to consume. It is also an excellent 
means of analysing bodies containing, chlorine, bromine, &c.; the chloride, 
bromide, &c., of lead not being volatile. 

For the suggestion of the employment of this body in organic analysis 
we are indebted to Prof. Liebig. 
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The following analysis was made of ordinary sugar, as a means of testing 
its accuracy. 


8166 grm. of sugar gave 1-241 grm. co, and -4725 erm. hao. 
Expressed in 100 parts. 


Calculates. 
@arboneerescec cece 42°02 ........268. 42°403 
Hydrogen, ......... (s3e M1) Fee banereices 6-390 
Oxygen, .,.......... GIGEE) bse nondee506 51-207 
100-000 100-000 
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1831. 
August. 


September. 


1834 & 1835. 


1836. 


1837. 


List of Presents. 


LIST OF PRESENTS. 


MAMMALIA, &c. 


2 specimens of the Long-eared Bat ( Vespertilio au- 
ritus). 


2 specimens of the Duck-billed Mole ( Ornithorhincus 
paradoxus , 


A Fox, 


Lusus of a Pig, 
Water Shrew, 
Opossum, from Van Dieman’s Land 


A Foreign Bat, 

Embryo Whale, from Greenland, 
Polar Bear ( Ursus maritimus }, 
Pecary (Dicotyles Labiatus /, 


Walrus ( Trichecus Rosmarus ), 


The Skin of a species of Deer killed in North Ame- 
rica, 


Specimens of the Flying Squirrel (Pteromys Volu- 
cella). 


Flying Opossum ( Petaurista Pygmea), and Cape 
Mole ( Chrysochloris Capensis ), 


A species of Bat ( Vespertilio Serotinus ), taken near 
Cleadon, 


Embryo of the Whale in spirits, 
Skull and Horns of the Buffalo, 
Foumart (Mustela Putorius ), 
Foumart (Mustela Putorius ), 


Horns of the Cape Antelope, 
Species of Fox from Davis’ Straits, 


Mr.W.C.Hewitson. 
Mr. Ferguson. 


Mr. Jos. Dickinson, 
Alston.: 


Mr. James Watson. 
Mr. W.A. Mitchell. 


Wm. Backhouse, 
Jun., Esq. 


Rey. Robt. Green. 
T. R. Batson, Esq. 
Captain Warham. 


Sir Wm. Jardine, 
Bart. 


Captain Taylor. 
Captain Weatherly. 


John Bigge, Esq. 


Mr. W. A. Swin- 
burne. 


J. Stevens, Esq. 
C. W. Bigge, Esq. 
Mr. James Pape. 


Mr. Wm. Parker, 
Hull House. 


J. H. Fryer, Esq. 
Captain Taylor. 


1837. 


1831. 


August. 


1832. 


March. 


May. 


1833. 


List of Presents. 


Jaw Bone and Teeth of a South Sea Whale, 
The Skin of a Seal, 

White Variety of the Mole, 

A Fox, 


BIRDS. 


Specimen of the young Whinchat ( Saxicola rubetra ), 


2 specimens of the Little Tern, immature (Sterna 
minuta ), 


Specimen of the Turnstone ( Sérepsilis collaris), and 
of the Ring Dottrell ( Charadrius Hiaticula) ; also 
the Eggs of five species of British Birds, viz., of the 
Purple Heron (Ardea purpurea), the Thick-kneed 
Plover ( Gidicnemus crepitans ), Reed Wren ( Sylvia 
arinaria), Nightingale (Sylvia luscinia) Black 
( Sterna nigra), and 2 Tern specimens of the San- 
derling ( Calidris arenaria /, 


Specimen of the Female Kestril ( Falco Tinnunculus ), 

A fine specimen of the Short-eared Owl (Strix 
brachyotus ), 

21 species of South American Birds (18 new to the 
Society’s Collection), 

Egg of an Emu, laid in Gosforth Woods, by one in the 
possession of the Rev. R. H. Brandling, 

Specimen of the Water Hen ( Gallinula chloropus), 

Specimen of the Honey Buzzard (Falco apivorus ), 
shot on the chimney of the engine of Shotley Bridge 
Paper Mill, 


2 specimens of the Arctic Gull (Laurus parasiticus ), 
2 of the Black Guillemot ( Uria Grylle), 2 of the 
Stormy Petrel (Procellaria pelagica), and 1 of the 
Sheerwater Petrel ( Procellaria Anglorum ), 


1 specimen of the Pintail Duck (Anas acuta), 


1 specimen of the Razor Bill (Alca Torda), 


Seventeen Species of British Birds and two of foreign 
ditto; amoung the former is a fine Male Specimen 
of the Little Bittern (Ardea minuta), shot near 
Blagdon, Northumberland, from which the figure in 
“ Bewick’s Birds” was drawn, 


2 specimens, of the Longtailed Titmouse (Parus cau- 
datus ), 


Pigmy Curlew ( Tringa subarquata), 


2 specimens of the Rock Manakin ( Pipra rupicola), 
and 2 of the Siskin (Fringilla Spinus ), 
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Capt. W. Lisle. 
Capt. Leisk. 

Mr. John Bulman. 
A Lady. 


Mr. Dennis Emble- 
ton. 
Mr. W. Backhouse. 


Mr.G. C. Atkinson. 


Mr. Cooper Abbs. 
Rev. Robt. Green. 


Capt. Cook, New- 


ton Hall. 
Thes Reva Ri Ele 
Brandling. 
Mr.W.C.Hewitson. 


Mr.Jos. Annandale. 


Messrs. George C. 
Atkinson, and E. 
James. 


Mr. E. Backhouse, 


jun. 
Mr. Charles Fryer. 


Sir M. W. Ridley, 
Bant., Wisk 


Mr. W. _ Hare, 
Scotswood. 


Thos. Pemberton, 
Esq. 

Mr. W. C. Hewit- 
son. 
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1833. 


1834 & 1835. 


List of Presents. 


Goosander (Mergus Merganser ), 
Pied Variety of the Skylark ( Alauda arvensis ), 


Missel Thrush ( Turdus viscivorus), Great Titmouse 
(Parus major ), Cole ditto (P. ater), Corn Bunting 
(Emberiza miliaria), 


Common Pheasant, Female (Phasianus Colchicus ), 


Common Jay (Corvus glandarius ), 
Skin and Skeleton of a species of Albatros, 


The Eggs of 4 species of British Birds from the He- 
brides, also 18 species of Birds and their Eggs from 
Iceland, 


13 species of Birds and their Eggs from Norway, 


Skins of several Indian and New South Wales Birds, 
including 3 species of Albatros, 


A young Pigeon, 
Woodpecker, and Toucan, from South America, 
Nest and Eggs of the Chaffinch, 


Several Birds, 15 skins of Birds from Jamaica, 5 spe- 
cies of Humming Birds, and 7 skins of Birds from 
Van Dieman’s Land, 


2 specimens of Tern, 


A Bird of Paradise, 
A Foreign Bunting, 
Henharrier, 


A Young Merlin, 


Grey Wagtail, 2 Commom Starlings, White Rump, 
Jackdaw, young Snipe, Cuckoo, and Nest of the 
Golden-crested Wren, 


Specimens of Water Crake and Hawk, 


Kestril, 


Fine specimen of. the Kite, killed near Woolsington, 
and the Shoveller Duck, 


Fine specimen of the Emu (this bird had lived six years 
in the woods at Gosforth, and was accidentally kill- 
ed). Specimens, in cases, of the King Duck, Avo- 
set, Red Godwit, and Red Shank, 


C. J. Bigge, Esq. 
Mr. P. Shield. 
Mr. John Hancock. 


Mrs.Bewicke,Close 
House. 


Mr. A. Hancock. 


Mrs. Sterndale, Ne- 
paul, East Indies. 


Mr. G. C. Atkin- 


son, 


Messrs. W. C. 
Hewitson and 
John Hancock. 


Capt. J. Currie, 


Mr. Kirton. 
Mr. E. Charnley. 
Mr. James Veitch. 


G. C. Atkinson, 
Esq. 


Ate COL 
Esq. 

Dr. Ramsay. 

Wm. Losh, Esq, 


Mr. Thomas Whit- 
field, gamekeep- 
er, Ridley Hall. 


J. Davidson, Esq., 
Ridley Hall. 


Mr. John Hancock. 


Heysham, 


Mr. John Thomp- 
son, Crowhall 
Mill. 


Mr. Abbs, Cleadon. 


Matt. Bell, Esq., 
M. P. 


Rev. R. H. Brand- 


ling. 


List of Presents. 


1834 & 1835.2 Common Buzzards, 


1836. 


VOL. II. 


Nest and Eggs of a Humming Bird, 
36 specimens of Eggs of British Birds, 
Ash-coloured Harrier, 

Water Rail, 

Bohemian Chatterer, killed at Blagdon, 


Egg of the Wigeon, 
Merlin, 


Nightingale, 

Splendid specimen of the Peacock, 
Bantam, 

Common Pheasant, 

Hawk, 


Foreign Birds, 
Jackdaw, Common Starling, Creeper, and Skylark, 


A Cuckoo, 


White Owl, 

Nest and Eggs of the Lesser Red-pole, 

2 Common Swifts, 

Common Partridge, 

Richardson’s Gull (Lestris Richardsonii ), 

A pair of young Starlings ( Sturnus Vulgaris ), pair of 
Blackbirds ( Turdus merula), a pair of Skylarks 
(Alauda Arvensis), and a Crow ( Corvus Corone ), 

2 specimens of the young of the Lesser Black-backed 
Gull (Larus fuscus), 1 of the Kittiwake (Larus 
rissa), and 1 of the Great Black-backed Gull (Larus 
marinus ), 

Specimens of the Lesser Black-backed Gull (Larus 
Suscus ), Sandwich Tern ( Sterna Boysii ), and Com- 
mon Tern (S. Arctica), Long-eard Owl ( Otus vul- 
garis), Rock Lark (Anthus Aquaticus), Yellow 
Bunting (Emberiza Citrinella), Wouse Sparrow 
(Passer domesticus), Wigeon (Mereca Penelope), 
Rook (young) (Corvus Frugilegus), and a pair of 
yellow Wagtails (Motacilla flava). 

A specimen of the King Parrot, 

A Woodpecker ( Ptcus viridis ), 


4k 
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Mr. N. J. Lambert. 


Miss Lydia Bul- 
man, Walwick. 


W. Stokoe, Esq., 
Hexham. 


Mr. W. C. Hewit- 
son. 


Sir J.E. Swinburne, 
Bart. 


Sir M. W. Ridley, 
Bart., M. P. 


P. J. Selby, Esq. 


Mr. N. _ Parker, 
Stile House. 


Colonel Bell. 
Ralph Naters, Esq. 
Mr. Pile. 

J. T. Brockett, Esq. 


M. W. Ridley, Esq., 
Blagdon. 


Rev. Robt. Green. 


Master Charles 
Adamson. 


Mr. John Dodd, 
Haydon Bridge. 


Mr. Jas. Anderson. 
Master Scarlett. 
Mr. Alb. Hancock. 
Hon. H. T. Liddell. 
John Forster, Esq. 
Mr. C. Rowell. 


Mr. William Foster, 
Newton by the 
Sea. 


Mr. John Hancock. 


A Lady. 


C. J. Clavering, 
Esq. 
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1836. 


! 


List of Presents. 


A Redstart ( Phoenicura ruticilla ), 

White variety of the Partidge ( Perdix cinerea), 
2 specimens of the Ruff (Machetes pugnaz), 

A dusky Grebe (Podiceps Cornutus), 

A hooded Crow ( Corvus Cornix), 


A Redbreast (Erythaca Rubecola), 
A Grebe (Podiceps minor), 


A fine collection of Birds’ Skins from Van Dieman’s 
Land, 


A pair of Crossbills (Loxia Curvirostra), and a Hawk, 
A Nightingale (Philomela Luscinia), 
A Coot (Fulica Artica), 


Specimens of the Sheldrake ( Tanorna Vulpanser), 
Great-crested Grebe (Podiceps Cristatus), 


A pair of Goosanders (Mergus Merganser), 
Three specimens of the Crossbill (Zowia Curvirostra), 


A pair of Snow Buntings ( Plectrophanes Nivalis), 
A pair of Guernsey Partridges ( Perdix rufa), 


A specimen of the Smew (Mergus Albellus), killed on 
lake at Gosforth, 


A Black-headed Bunting (Emberiza Schoeniculus), 
A pair of the Argus Pheasant (Argus giganteus), 


42 Skins of Birds shot hy himself in North America, 
and a collection of Birds’ Eggs, 


A pair of Rooks (Corvus Frugilegus), 
Argus Pheasant (Argus giganteus), Male, 
A pair of Missel Thrushes (Turdus Vicivorus), 2 


House Martins (Hirundo Urbica), Chimney Swal- 
low (Hirundo Rustica), 


Specimens of the Sand Martin ¢ Hirundo riparia), and 
Crow (Corvus Corone), 


Specimen of the Golden Eyed Duck (Clangula vulga- 
ris), 


A Female Kestril (Falco Tinnunculus), 
House Sparrow (Passer Domesticus), 


Golden Plover (Charadrius Pluvialis) and Hawk (Fal- 
co Tinnunculus), 

Pairs of the Ring Ouzel (Turdus Torguatus), and 
Water Ouzel (Cinclus Aquaticus), and Nests 


Eggs of the Silver Pheasant, Canada Goose, and Mus- 
covy Duck, 


Mr. John Hair. 
Robert Falder, Esq. 
Wm. Ridley, Esq. 
Mr. George Lee. 
Mr. Colpitts Harri- 
son. 

Mr.W. A. Mitchell. 
Mr. John Thornton 
D. Akenhead, Esq. 


Ben. Johnson, Esq 
Mr. Peter Nichol. 
Robert Dand, Esq- 
Mr. R. Downing. 


TheRev. J. S.Ogle, 
Kirkley. 


Matt. Wheatley, 
Jun., Esq. 


Mr. J. T. Bell. 
Ralph Naters, Esq. 


The Rev. R. H. 
Brandling. 
Mr.Thomas Young. 


Capt. John Currie. 
Charles Fox, Esq. 


Mr. A. Hancock. 
Capt. Benson. 


Mr. Hen. Humble, 
White House. 


Mr.Chas. Adamson. 
Mrs. Bewicke. 


Mr. R. Armstrong. 
Mr. John Laws. 


Dr. Routledge, Al- 
ston. 


Mr. John Thomson. 


Mrs. Anderson, 
Benton. 


1836. 


1837. 


Last of Presents. 


Various Nests, with Eggs, 
Stormy Peterel ( Zhalassidroma Pelagica), 


Bearded Vulture (Gypaetus barbatus), 
61 Bird Skins from Jamaica, 


3 specimens of Albatross, and a species of Pelican , 


Male Hen Harrier (Circus Cyaneus), Long-eared Owl 
(Otus vulgaris), Raven (Corvu Corax), Stormy 
Peterel ( Thalassidroma pelagica ), 

Hen Harrier (Circus Cyaneus), 

Wood Owl (Ulula Stridula), and Creeper ( Certhia 
Familiaris ), 


Water Ouzel (Cinclus aquaticus), and Magpie (Pica 
Melanoleuca), 2 Tawny Owls ( Ulula Stridula), 
Carrion Crow (Corvus coronus), 


Glaucous Gull (Larus Glaucus), Herring Gull (Larus 
argentatus), and Stone Chat ( Saxicola Rubicola ), 


Stone Chat (Saaicola Rubicola), Skylark (Alauda 
arvensis), Tree Sparrow (Passer Moutanus), Kestril 
(Male) (Falco Tinnunculus), and Wagtail, 


A Black Swan, and Crested Currassoa, 


Wood Owl ( Ulula Stridula), 


Raven (Corvus Corax), and Black-throated Diver, 
young (Colymbus Arcticus), 


Blackbird ( Turdus merula), 

2 specimens of the Marsh Titmouse (Parus Palustris), 
Hawk, 

3 species of Humming Birds, 


Pheasant, Female (Phasianus Colchicus), Tawny Owl 
(Ulula Stridula), Male, Female, and Young, 


White variety of the Hedge Sparrow (Accentor Modu- 
laris), Honey Buzzard (Pernis Apivorus), Long. 
eared Owl ( Otus Vulgaris), Cuckoo, Young ( Cucu- 
lus Canorus), Nest of the Golden-crested Wren 
(Regulus Auricapillus, 

Canary’s Nest with Eggs, 

Tawny Owl ( Ulula Stridula), 

Foreign species of Owl, 

A Pelican, 

Canary’s Nest with Eggs, 
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Mr. James Veitch. 

Henry Hewitson- 
Esq. 

Colonel Hodgson. 


Geo.Atkinson, Esq. 
Jamaica. 


Mr. W. A. Swin, 
burne, South 
Shields. 


W. S. Witham, 
Esq. 


Mr. Pearson, Jun. 


Mr. J. Johnson 
Gamekeeper, 
Ridley Hall. 


Mr. Davidson, Em- 
bleton. 


Mr. John Hancock. 


His Grace the 
Duke of Nor- 
thumberland. 


Mr. Edwd. Watson. 

Wm. Backhouse, 
jun., Esq. 

Mr. John Davidson. 


Mr. J. Thompson. 
Mr. Geo. Wailes. 
Wm. Hutt, Esq. 


Mrs. Bewicke,Close 
House. 


Mr. Jos. Watson. 
Jas. Kirsopp, Esq. 
Mr. John Wingate. 
Mr. Oliver. 

Mr. James Veitch. 


1836, 


1831. 
September. 


1832. 
May. 
June. 

1833. 


1834 & 1835. 


y 


1836. 


1 
List of Presents. 


5 Birds’ Skins from New South Wales, 


Puffin (Fratercula Arctica), Eider Duck ( Somateria 
Molissima), Razor Bill (Alca Torda), and Guillemot 


(Uria Troile), 
Bird Skins from Australia, 
3 Bird Skins, 


Starling (Sturnus Vulgaris), 
15 Skins and 4 Nests of British Birds, 


3 Crossbills (Loxia curvirostra), 


A Little Grebe (Podiceps minor), 


FISHES, REPTILES, é&c. 


Specimen of the Porcupine Fish (Diodon Hystrix ), 


Species of Pipe Fish, 
Species of Gilthead ( Sparus ), 
A species of Wrasse from the coast of Norway, 


Lamprey, 
Old-wife Fish, and Skipper Pike, 
15 specimens of Snakes, in spirits, 


2 Hippocampi, 
6 Fishes from the West Indies, 


Fish, 

Lizard, 

Egg of a Crocodile, 
Tortoise, 

A Foreign Fish, 

A Flying Fish, 


2 Snakes, in spirits, from the Island of St. Vincent’s, 


and an Iguana, 
3 Cray Fish, from near Shewing-shields, 
A Red Gurnard (TJrigla Cuculus), 
A Gold Fish (Cyprinus Auratus), 
Specimen of the Sea Bream (Pagellus Centrodontus), 


Mr. Copley, Black- 
well, Darlington. 


Mr. Wm. Garrett. 


Mr. W. E.Brockett. 

G. C. Atkinson, 
Esq. 

J. Adamson, Esq. 


Wm. Hutt, Esq., 
Gibside. 


Mr. R. Hethering- 
ton. 


Mr. Henry Dunn, 
North Shields. 


Mr. Ferguson. 


Mr. John S. Paget. 


Messrs. W.C. Hew- 
itson and John 
Hancock. 


Mr. John Hancock. 

Mr. Ralph. Hopper. 

W. C. Trevelyan, 
Esq. 

Captain Donald. 


George Bell, Esq., 
77th Regt. 


Mr. Weddell. 

Dr. Beavan.® 

Col. Bell. 

Mr. Jos. Sparks. 
Rev. Robt. Green. 
Mr.R.W.Swan,Jun. 
Mr. D. Brown. 


Mr. J. Thompson. 
Mr. Thos. Ellison. 
Mr. James Veitch. 
H. Hewitson, Esq. 


1836. 


1837. 


1831. 
August. 
September. 


1832. 
March. 


1834 & 1835. 


1836. 


VOL. Il. 


List of Presents. 
Specimen of the Porcupine Fish, 


Boa Constrictor, and two other Snakes, 
Muricated Lizard from New South Wales, 

2 species of Snake, in spirits, 

Cameleon, 

2 Cameleons, 

Sun Fish, 

Armed Bullhead (Aspiodophorus Europeus), 


Golden Carp, 

Fishes from Norfolk Island, 

3 species of Viper, 

Specimen of the Common Viper ( Coluber Berus ), 


INSECTS, CRUSTACEA, &c. 
Specimen of the Flat-bodied Dragon-fly (Libellula 
depressa ), 


Specimen of the Death’s-head Hawk Moth / Sphinx 
Atropos ), 


250 species of British Insects, 


4 species of Insects from Switzerland and Italy, 


Specimen of the Bindweed Hawk Moth (Sphinx Con- 
volvuli), taken in a house in Newcastle, 31st August, 
1832, 

Specimen of the Caterpillar of the Death’s Head Moth, 
taken on the 10th Oct., 1832, near Elswick, 


9 species of Insects from Feroe and Iceland, 
555 species of Insects from Norway, 


Two cases of Chinese Insects, 

11 species of Foreign Insects. 

Specimen of a Spider, 

5 species of Foreign Insects. 

Specimen of the Puss Moth (Cerura Vinula,) 


2 cases of Insects from Van Dieman’s Land, 
A Death’s Head Hawk Moth (Acherontia Atropos), 
4F 
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G. Atkinson, Esq., 
Jamaica. 


Capt. Donal. 
Capt. J. Currie, 
Mr. Charles Bragg. 
Capt. J. C. Wilson. 
Als Doubleday, Esq. 
Mr. W. Purvis. 


Mr. Adamson, Cul- 
lercoats. 


Mr. R. B. Bowman. 
Mr.W. C. Brockett- 
Mr. John S. Paget. 
Mr. Geo. Bownas. 


Mr.T.W.Embleton. 


Mr. Thos. Dawson. 


Mr. W. C. Hewit- 
son. 


Mr, J. Backhouse. 
Mr. R. W. Hollon- 


Mr. Greener, Gun- 
maker. 
Mr. G. C. Atkinson. 


Messrs. W.C. Hew- 
itson and John 
Hancock. 


Captain Rayne. 
Mr. Joshua Alder. 
Mr. J. Thompson. 
Rev. Robt. Green, 


Mr. T. Embleton. 
Middleton, near 
Leeds. 


Mr. Geo. C. Atkin- 
son. 


Mr. John Young. 
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1836. 


1837. 


1831. 
September. 


December. 


1833. 


1834 & 1835. 


? 
List of Presents. 


A specimen of Cancer latipes, 

2 Beetles, 

Centipede, 

2 species of Insects, 

Velvet Crab (Cancer velutinus), 


Nests of the Tarantula Spider, 
Collection of Insects, 


Death’s Head Moth (Acherontia Atropos), 
Crab, with Oysters adhering to it, 


Collection of Insects captured in France, 
Larva of a Lamellicorn Beetle, 
Land Crab, 


SHELLS, CORALS, SPONGES, &c. 


A species of Echinus from the Cape of Good Hope, 
and 7 species of Shells from Valparaiso and the Cape 
of Good Hope, 


13 species of Mediterranean Shells. 


12 species of North American Fresh Water Shells, 
18 species of Shells from the Shetland Islands, 


2 species of Chiton (16 specimens), from Valparaiso, 


Specimens of Pinna ingens, Venus Islandica, and 15 
other species from the Shetland Islands, 


5 species of Shells from the Shetland Islands, 


7 species of Shells from Norway, 


7 specimens of the Beaded Sea Starfish ( Asterias 
spherulata), from the Shetland Islands, 


8 specimens of Corallines and Sponges from the Shet- 
land Islands. 


Medusa Head Starfish ( Asterias Caput Meduse), and 
another species of Starfish, 


Several fine Corals from the Isle of France, 
8 species of Shells, and 2 Corals, 


Rev. T. Baker. 
Mr. D. Embleton. 
Capt. J. C. Wilson. 
Mr. Garthwaite. 


Mr. A. Adamson, 
Cullercoats. 


Mr. Wm. Coxwell. 


J. A. Turner, Esq. 
Manchester. 


Mrs. Bewicke, 
Close House. 


Mr. R. Fell, South 
Shields. 


Mr. T. Bell, Jun. 
Mr. Finney. 


Mr. M.Wheatley 
Jun. 


Miss Julia Forster, 
Alnwick. 


Rev. Mr. Mark, 
Tynemouth. 

Mr. J. Adamson. 

Messrs. George C. 
Atkinson & Edw. 
James. 


Miss Julia Forster, 
Alnwick. 


Mr.G.C. Atkinson. 


Mr. W. C. Hewit- 
son. 


Messrs. W.C. Hew- 
itson and John 
Hancock. 


Mr.G. C. Atkinson. 


Mr. W. C. Hewit- 
son. 


Messrs. W. C. Hew- 
itson and John 
Hancock. 


Capt. John Currie 
Mr. R. Currie. 


Last of Presents. 


1834 & 1835. Collection of Corals, 


1836. 


1837, 


1831. 
September. 


5 species of Shells from South America, 


Specimen of Coral from Shetland, and Shells from Port 
Arthur, New South Wales, 


2 Foreign Shells, 

Several Foreign Shells, 
Specimen of a Strombus, 
Several Corallines from Norway, 


6 species of Shells, 

49 specimens of Foreign Shells, 

An Echinus. 

2 species of Echinus from South Carolina, 


2 specimens of Starfish, 
A Cuttle-fish and Caryophillia, 


A splendid collection of Echini, Star-fish, &c., &c., from 
the Coast of South America, and Islands of the South 
Sea, 


A collection of Foreign Shells, 

116 species of Land and Fresh Water Shells, 
A collection of Shells from South America, 
A collection of Foreign Shells, 

2 specimens of Shells, 

Common Cuttle-fish, 

A specimen of the Eight-armed Cuttle-fish, 


20 species of Shells and a species of Sponge from Holy 
Island, and a large collection of Shells from North 
America, 


6 species of Shells, 


7 species of Shells, 2 Echini, and a fine specimen of 
Coral, 


A magnificent collection of Corals, Sponges, &c., &c., 
in a glass case, being the celebrated Tankervillean 
Collection, 


A species of Gorgonia, 


Species of Star-fish, 


PLANTS, &c. 


70 species of British Plants, 
240 species of British Plants, 
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Robert Anderson, 
Esq., Westoe. 


Mr. Hutton. 

G. C. Atkinson, 
Esq. 

J. H. Fryer, Esq. 

J. Adamson, Esq. 

Miss Pattison. 

Mr. W. C. Hewit- 


son. 
Mr. T. G. Bell. 

Mrs. Capt. Pitts. 
Mr. F. Chapman. 


Mr. Charles Adam- 
son. 


Mr. Ralph Hopper. 
Mr. Joshua Alder. 
HenryCuming, Esq. 


Capt. Donal. 

Mr. J. Alder. 

Mr. Cuming. 
Charles Fox, Esq. 
J. Adamson, Esq. 
Mr. Robinson. 

H. Hewitson, Esq. 
Mr. Joshua Alder. 


J. H. Fryer, Esq. 
Mr. R. Currie. 


The Right Hon. the 
Earl of Tanker- 
ville. 


Mr. G. B. Sowerby, 
London. 


Mr. Joplin, Wall- 
send. 


Mr. Winch. 
Mr. John Thornhill 
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1833. 


1834 & 1835. 70 dried specimens of rare British Plants, and 2 species 


1836. 


1837. 


183]. 
October. 


December. 


1832. 
March. 


May. 


1833. 


1834 & 1835. 


ae 
List of Presents. 


270 species of British Plants, 
143 species of ditto from Norway, 


of Lichen, new to Northumberland, 


A beautiful Fungus, 


Lichens, on Slate, from Saddleback, 


Monstrosity of the Fir, 


An extensive collection of British Plants, 


A Fungus, 


Collection of Seeds from Swan River, New South 


Wales, 


Pod of the Gigantic Bean, 
Specimen of the Sugar Cane, 


MINERALS. 


3 specimens of a Vitrified Fort, 


Specimen of Iron Ore from the Mine of Dannemora in 


Sweden, 


16 specimens of Minerals, 


Goede containing Iron crystallized upon Quartz and 


Calcareous Spar, 


Specimen of Alum from Sicily, 


A specimen of Hydrate of Magnesia and of Asbestus, 
6 polished Specimens of Agates from the Grampians, 


6 specimens of Arragonite from Silvertongue Mine, 


near Allansford 


A collection of Minerals from Feroe and Iceland, 


34 specimens of ditto, 


Specimen of Chrystallated Sulphur, 


10 specimens of Silver and Copper Ores, chiefly from 


South America, 


Nodules of lron-stone from Newhaven, and 3 other 


Minerals, 


2 specimens of Iron-stone, 


Mr. R. B. Bowman. 


Messrs. W.C. Hew- 
itson and John 
Hancock. 


W. C. Trevelyan, 
Esq. 
Mr. Young. 


Mr. Christ. Hodg- 
son, Carlisle. 


Mr. Thos. Hedley. 


Mrs. Henry Rich- 
ardson. 


Mr. Thos. Ellison. 
Mr. E. H. Pollard. 


Mr. Wm. Coxwell. 


Mr. Murray, Bo- 
tanic Garden, 
Glasgow. 


W.C. and Arthur 
Trevelyan, Esqs. 


Mr. E. I. Kay. 


Mr. Gabriel, of 
Lambton. 


Jos. Cookson, Esq. 


C. W. Bigge, Esq. 


Dr. Edmonston, of 
Shetland. 


Mr Somerville, 
Edinburgh. 


Mr. T. Teasdale. 


Mr.G. C. Atkinson. 
Mr. W. Dunn, Dur- 
ham. 
Mr. J. Collinson. 
J. D. Powles, Esq., 
London. 
W. C. Trevelyan, 
Esq. 
William Backhouse, 
Jun., Esq. 


List of Presents. 


1834 & 1835. Curious specimen of Arragonite from Waldridge Col- 


1836. 


1837. 


VOL. Il. 


liery, 
Specimen of Jasper, 


Large specimen of Quartz, 


A specimen of Gypsum, from the White Rock on the 
Little St. Bernard, 


Several Pebbles from the River Coquet, and a spcimen 
of Malachite, 


5 specimens of Iron Pyrites, from South Hetton Col- 
liery, 

Specimen of Lava, encrusted with Salt, from the Cra- 
ter of Vesuvius, after the late great Eruption, 

Several specimens of Minerals, 


Specimen of Filamentous Carbon, in Coke, from Gares- 
field Colliery, with a Glass Shade, 


A beautiful specimen of Metalic Arborization, on Slate, 
from Ingleton, 


A collection of Minerals from North America, 
A collection of Minerals, 


Several specimens of Brown Hzmatitic Iron from De- 
vonshire, and Bituminous Iron-stone from near Glas- 
gow, 


2 specimens of Stalactitic Sulphate of Barytes from 
Derbyshire, 


Specimen of Sulphate of Barytes, 


Galena taken from the middle of the High Main seam 
of coal in Holywell Colliery, 


Specimen of Graphic Granite from Aberdeen, 


A piece of Limestone perforated by Shell Fish, and 
containing specimens of Pholas, Saxicava, and Hin- 
nites, from Cullercoats, 


Specimen of Limestone, 
Specimens of Lead Ore from Tyne Main Colliery, 


A very valuable collection of Siberian Minerals, pur- 
chased in St. Petersburgh, by direction of the late 
George Carr, Esq., 


Specimens of Charred Coal from the Dyke in Walker 
Colliery, 


Large specimens of Carbonate of Barytes from Fallow- 
field, 


Metallic specimens from Poolwash Bay, Isle of Man, 
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Mr. Wm. Barkas, 
Jun. 


Chas. J. Clavering, 
Esq. 

Wm. Stokoe, Esq. 

Rev. John Fox. 


Mr. T. G. Bell. 


Edw. Shipperdson, 
Esq. 

Mr. Williams, Thea- 
tre- Royal. 

Thos. Mead, Esq., 


Chatley, —_ near 
Bath. 


W..: S. 
Esq. 
Mr. Wm. Hunter, 

Cramlington. 
Chas. Fox, Esq. 
Rev. Wm. Hawks. 
Mr.G. C. Atkinson, 


Coxwell, 


Mr. Henry Brady. 


Mr. Henry Smith. 
John Buddle, Esq. 


Dr. Forsyth. 
H. Hewitson, Esq. 


Mr. Thos. Dobson. 
Jas. Losh, Esq. 
Mrs. George Carr. 


Mr. W. Robertson. 


Messrs. Wm. and 
Robt. Stokoe. 


Captain Bentham, 
52d Regiment. 
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3831. 


December. 


1832. 
January. 


May. 


1833. 


sient 
List of Presents. 


GEOLOGICAL SPECIMENS, FOSSIL REMAINS, &c. 


Fossil Fish from Brusselton near Bishop Auckland, and 
6 Fossil Shells from Humbledon, 

3 Geological specimens from the Purbeck Strata near 
Swanage, and from Diluvial Clay at Whiteham Fri- 
ary, Somersetshire, 

83 specimens of Vegetable Fossils from Broughton, 
near Maryport, and Whitehaven Collieries, 


20 Vegetable Fossils, 
Ditto Ditto, 


2 Geological Specimens, 
2 specimens of a peculiar formation of Coal, 


4 fragments of the Fossil Grinders of an Elephant, from 
the coast of Norfolk, 


Specimen of a species of Ammonites, with the original 
Shell, 


A series of Geological Specimens and Fossils from the 
Isle of Wight, 


Specimen of the Surturbrand or Bogwood of Iceland 


Fragments of the Fossil Trees found in the sides or 
cheeks of Jeffries’ Sun Vein in the Derwent Mines, 
described by Mr. Witham, in his “ Observations on 
Fossil Vegetables,” and specimens of Sandstone con- 
taining Fossil Shells, from the Strata overlying that 
in which the trees are found. 


1834 & 1835. Curious impression on Sandstone, Specimens of Fossil 


Woods, mounted on Glass, and a portion of the 
Craigleith Fossil Tree, 


A Vegetable Fossil, three Fossil Tortoises, and four 
other Fossils from the London Clay, near Harwich 


Block of Sandstone, with a fine Dendritic form upon it 
2 Vegetable Fossils from Alnwick Moor, 
Several Fossil Shells, 


Large collections of Rock Specimens and Fossils from 
the line of the London and Birmingham Railway, 
and the Isle of Wight, 


A collection of Fossils from the Crag of Norfolk and 
Suffolk, 

Vegetable Fossil found in a Quarry, near Gibside, 

A Fossil Fish, from the Magnesian Limestone at Whit- 
ley, 

Specimens of Pentacrinites, and other Fossils, from Ot- 
terburn, 


Mr. Gabriel, Lamb- 
LONG 

Mr. H. Storey, 

Stceckton. 

Mr. 

Piele. 

Mr. W. Hutton. 

Mr. W. Armstrong, 
Jun, 

Mr. H. Storey, 
Stockton. 

Thomas Bell, Esq., 
Picton Place. 

H. Hewitson, Esq. 


Williamson 


Miss Rankin, New- 
castle. 

Robert Stephenson, 
Esq. 

Mr.G.C. Atkinson. 


Mr. John Dolphin, 
Ruffside. 


Charles J. Claver- 
ing, Esq. 


Rev. N. J. Hollings- 
worth. 


Mr. T. O. Blackett. 
Mr. Taylor Gibson. 
Mr. Jos. Robson. 

Robt. Stephenson, 


Esq. 
Mr. Hutton. 


Mr. Walker. 
Jos. H. Fryer, Esq. 


Mr. John Hancock. 


List of Presents. 


1834 & 1835. A fine colleetion of Fossil Shells, from Bognor, Sussex, 


Collection of Organic Remains from Benwell and Jar- 
row Collieries; a Vegetable impression from Lan- 
chester Common ; specimens of Coal from Cape Bre- 
ton; specimens of Coal and Rock from Figaro, in 
Portugal ; a collection of Fossils from Whitby; Ve- 
getable Fossils from Backworth Colliery; a collec- 
tion of Vegetable impressions from Backworth and 
Percy Main Collieries ; three remarkable Fossil Seeds 
from Backworth Colliery; several Vegetable Fossils, 
and various Rock Specimens from Wallsend ; a col- 
lection of Fossils, 


Several Fossils from the Mountain Limestone, 
A Fossil Tooth, 


2 Nodules of Iron-stone, containing Fossils, from Tri- 
nity, near Edinburgh, 


Fossil Shells from Italy, 

Shale, containing Fossil Shells, from Glenwhelt, 
2 Vegetable Fossils, from Jarrow Colliery, 

3 Fossil Fish, 

2 Fossil Fish, 


Fossils from Newhaven, 


Fossils from the Lias formation, 


Curious Fossil Fruit, and several other Vegetable Fos- 
sils, from Willington Colliery, 


Specimen of the Craigleith Fossil Tree, 


A fine specimen of Mountain Limestone, from Reed 
Water, 


Large masses of Magnesian Limestone from Humble- 
don Hill, containing Fossils ; Cabinet of Specimens, 
illustrative of the Sinking of Monkwearmouth Col- 
liery, and a section of the Strata sunk through, 


Collection of Fossils from the Mountain Limestone of 
North Tyne, 


Portion of a Fossil Fish, and Vegetable impressions, 
from the Coal formation ; Fossil Fish from the lower 
Beds of the Magnesian Limestone near the Clarence 
Railway, 

Collection of Fossil Shells and Rock Specimens from 
various localities, 

2 large Vegetable Fossils, from Willington Colliery, 

Portion of a Fossil Tree and the impressions of a Fern, 
from Gosforth Colliery, 


Fossil Shells; a specimen of Limestone from South 
Carolina, 
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Dr. Laird, Bognor. 


John Buddle, Esq., 
VER; 


Wm. Stokoe, Esq. 
Ralph Carr, Esq. 
Mr. Henry Ayton. 


Wm. Losh, Esq. 
Mr, J. Thompson. 
Mr. Forster, Jarrow. 
G. T, Fox, Esq. 


Mr. Wm. Steven- 
son, Edinburgh. 


W. C. Trevelyan, 
Esq. 

Mr. W. Robertson. 

Geo. Johnson, Esq., 
Willington. 

Mr.J.W.Thompson. 

Mr. J. R. Wilson. 


Thos. 
Esq. 


Pemberton, 


Edward Charlton, 
Esq., Hesleyside. 


Mr. William Bar- 
kas, Jun. 


Mr. Joshua Alder. 


Mr, John Johnson. 
Mr. Matt. Liddell. 


Jno. Adamson, Esq. 
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Lists of Presents. 


1834 & 1835. Several Fossils from the neighbourhood of Bath, 


Fossil Horn of an Ox, from near Carham, 
Specimen of Mineral Carbon, from Backworth Colliery, 


A magnificent specimen of Ammonite, from the Isle of 
Portland, 


3 Fossils, 


Specimen of Calcareous Deposit, from Wallsend Col- 
liery, 


A coliection of Fossil Shells from the Crag formation, 


10 Fossil Nuts, from the Sub-marine Forest on Whit- 
burn Sands, 


Collection of Fossils from the Magnesian Limestone, 
near Sunderland, and from the Lias of the coast of 
Yorkshire, 


A Vegetable Fossil, from a Quarry, near Amble, 


A collection of Vegetable Fossils, from Collieries in 
Somersetshire, and various Organic Remains, from 
the Chalk, 


Various Vegetable Fossils, from Holywell Colliery, 

4 specimens of Trilobite from Llandilo, South Wales, 
4 specimens of Fossil Fish, 

Fossil Remains, &c., 4 Fossil Shells, 


2 Vegetable Fossils, 


A collection of Fossils, 
A Vegetable Fossil, 
A Flint, with a Fossil Shell, 


Several Vegetable Impressions from a Quarry at Carrs- 
hill, 


A Vegetable Impression, 


Fossil Shells, 2 specimens of Stigmaria from Cowpen 
Colliery, specimen of Fossil Wood, 


A Fossil Productus in Mountain Limestone, 
2 specimens of Coal charred by contact with Basalt, 


Several Rock specimens from North America, 


Fossil Shell from Coal, and 2 specimens of Fossil Shells 
from Whitby, 


Fossil Shells from Whitby ; Coprolite, containing Bitu- 
men. 


Collection of Casts from Fossil Bones, 
Specimen of Coal, 

Specimens of Coprolites, 

Specimen of Coal from New South Wales, 


Mr. John Bell. 
John Hodgson, Esq. 
Mr. John Armour. 


W. W.. Burdon, 
Esq., M. P. 


Mr. T. G. Bell. 
Miss Pattison. 


Professor Phillips. 
Rev. G. C. Abbs. 


Mr. Robert Vint, 
Sunderland. 


Robt. Dand, Esq. 
Thos. Mead, Esq. 


Mr. Robt. Cooper. 
Mrs.Rice Markham. 
Mr. Hutton. 


Mr. Dennis Emble- 
ton. 


C. J. Clavering, 
Esq. 

J. Adamson, Esq. 

Mr. Fairless. 

Mr. H. Ingledew. 

Mr. Falla. 


Michal Hall, Esq. 
Mr. John Armour. 


Mr. T. Stephens. 


Wm. Backhouse, 
Jun., Esq. 


Capt. Weatherly. 
John Wilson, Esq. 


J. H. Fryer, Esq. 


Nat. His. Soc. Paris. 
Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. G. C. Atkinson. 
Mr. Thos. Aubone. 


List of Presents. 


1834 & 1825. Casts of Fossil Fish. 


VOL. I. 


Fossil Shells from Otterburne, 
Fossils and Geological specimens from Spain, 
Vegetable Fossils from the Shropshire Coal-field, 


A Fossil, 
Splendid collection of Fossils from Sussex, 


Fossils from Scarborough, 


Various Organic Remains; a collection of Fossil Corals 
from Suffolk, 

Fossil Shells; Fossil Shells in shale from Eltringham 
Colliery, ; 

Vegetable Fossils and Fossil Shells from Backworth 
Colliery, 


Holothuria: 2 specimens of Tubipora, 
Vegetable Fossils from Windy Nook, 

Fossils from the Silurian Rocks of Devonshire, 
A Vegetable Fossil, 


Vegetable Fossils and water-worn Pebbles of Quartz, 
from the midst of a seam of Coal, 


Fossils from the Sub-Himalaya Mountains, 


Rock Specimens, from Davis’ Straits, 
Fossils, from a Quarry in Gateshead, 
Geological Specimen, 


Fossils, 


2 Specimens of Fossil Fish, from Ferryhill, 


9 Specimens of Fossil Fish from Ferryhill, and 2 in Red 
Sandstone, from Ireland, 


Vegetable Fossils from Somersetshire, and also from 
the Chalk and Oolite. 


A collection of Casts of Fossil Bones from Paris. 


A Fossil Shell. 
Fossil Shells. 


Madrepore, from an Excavation near Haltwhistle, 
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Leeds Phil. and Lit. 
Soc. 


Mr, John Berker. 

Col. Silvertop. 

Prestwick, 
Jun., Esq. 

Mr. Brown. 


Gideon Mantel, 
Esq. 


Council of Scarb. 
Mus. 


J. H. Fryer, Esq. 


Mr. M. Wheatley, 
Jun. 


Mr. John Armour. 


Mr. John Hancock. 
Mr. Hay. 

. Joshua Alder. 
. T. Thompson. 


. Wm. Barkas, 
Jun, 


Mr. 
Tynemouth. 

Capt. Taylor. 

Mr. Charlton. 

Mr. Johnson, Car- 
lisle. 

Mr. Elliott, 
wick. 

Mr. Geo. Naylor. 


H. T. M. Witham, 
Esq., V. P. 


Thos. Mead, Ksq., 
Chatley, near 
Bath. 


Adminstration of 
Jardin desPlantes. 


Mr. J. Thompson. 
John Clayton, Esq., 
Vv. P. 


Stephenson, 


Els- 


Mr. Thomas Far- 
bridge. 
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List of Presents. 


1834 & 1835, A Coal Fossil, 


1831. 
October. 


November. 


1833, 


Piece of Amber found adhering to an old Anchor, 
fished up in the Bay of Lowestoft, Suffolk, 


Several large and fine Vegetable Fossils, 
A Fossil Arca, from the Yorkshire Coast, 


2 Specimens of Fossil Wood, from the London Clay, 


Tron Stone, with Fossil Shells, from Flintshire and Par- 
rot Coal, from Fifeshire, 


BOOKS, &c. 


No. 1 of the Zoological Miscellany, by John E. Gray, 
F.R.S., F.G.S., F.R.G.S., M.R.L.S., &c., &c. 


An Essay on the Geographical Distribution of Plants 
through the Counties of Northumberland, Cumber- 
land and Durham. By N. J, Winch. Second Ed. 


Latham’s Faulconry, or the Faulcon’s Lure and Cure, 
by Simon Latham. Gent., London, 1688; and the 
Art of Angling, Rock and Sea Fishing, with the 
Natural History of River, Pond, and Sea Fish, il- 
lustrated with 153 cutts, by R. Brookes, London, 
1740. 


Systema Mycologicum, by Elias Fries, Arcad. Carol. 
Adjunctus, &c., &c. Vol. I. Gryphiwaldie, 1831. 


Nos. 3 to 8, of British Oology. By W. C. Hewitson. 


The Annual Report of the Yorkshire Philosophical So- 
ciety, for 1831. 

Address of the President of the Belfast Natural His- 
tory Society on the opening of the Belfast Museum, 
November 1, 1831, with the Report of the Curators, 
&c. 

First Report of the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. 

Goldsmith’s Animated Nature, 8 vols.—Bewick’s His- 
tory of Quadrupeds—The Naturalist’s Journal.— 
Selby’s Ilustrations of British Ornithology, 2 vols— 
Brande’s Geology. 

Paintings in Oil of the Honey Buzzard (falco apivo. 
rus,), Sabine’s Snipe ( Scolopax Sabini), and of the 
Common Snipe ( Scolopax Gallinago), 

A Monograph on the British Species of Cyclas and Pi- 
sidium, from the Transactions of the Cambridge Phil. 
Soc., by the Rev. L. Jenyns, 

British Oology, Nos. 9, 10, 11, 12, by W. C. Hewitson. 


Annual Report for 1832, of the Yorkshire Phil. Soc. 


Mr. William Far- 


bridge. 
Rev. Jos. Cook, 
Newton Hall. 


Mr. William Wood, 
Low Felling. 


Mr. Peter Cullen, 
Scarbro.’ 
Mrs.Dunn, London. 


Matt. Dunn, Esq. 


The Author. 


The Author. 


W. C. Trevelyan, 
Esq., of Walling- 


ton. 


W. C. Trevelyan, 
Esq., Wallington. 


The Author. 
The Society. 


The Society. 


The Association. 


Miss Peters. 


P. J. Selby, Esq. 


The Author. 


The Author. 
The Society. 


1833. 


1834 & 1835. 


1836. 


1833. 


1834 & 1835. 


List of Presents. 


Bulletin de la Societé Géologique de France; in ex- 
change for the Transactions of the Natural History 
Society, 

Regime de la Societé, &c. Reglement constitutif et 
administratif de la Societé Géologique de France, 
et Liste des Membres de la Societé Géologique de 
France, 


Selby’s (P. J.) Illustrations of Ornithology, and 2 vols. 
of Letter-press. A Series of the Maps of the Ord- 
nance Survey. 


Hogg’s (John, Esq,) Observations on some of the Clas- 
sical Plants of Sicily, 


Jenyn’s (The Rev. L.) Systematic Catalogue of British 
Vertebrate Animals, 


Three Drawings of Fungi, 
Transactions of Berwickshire Naturalists’ Club, 
A Systematic Catalogue of British Birds, 


The History of British Fishes, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Thread of the Great American Aloe, 
A Pair of Feroe Island Slippers, 


Feather Cloak and Helmet, and a collection of Native 
Curiosities from the Sandwich Islands, 


Hat, made of Grass, from the Moors, near Wallington, 


Several Spears, Clubs, and other Indian Weapons, 


Fish Hooks, Knife, &c., found in a deserted Hut in 
Greenland, 


A pair of Horns of the Chamois, 

Irish Penny of Edward I, 

Beautiful Turkish Battle-axe, inlaid with Gold, 

An antique Gun. 

A Shilling of Edward III. 

A netted Bag, containing Beetle Nut, &c., and a Band 
of a split Bamboo, made by the Inhabitants of the 
Hosya Hills, in India, and also a pair of Chinese 
Slippers. 

A Stick of the Cinnamon Tree. 

An ancient Dutch embossed Tobacco-box. 

Pair of Slippers; a carved Staff, with Iron Pike, for 
descending Mountains; and a Necklace of small 
Shells, from Van Dieman’s Land. 


Ancient British Axe. 
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The Society. 


The Society. 


Miss Peters. 


The Author. 
The Author. 


Mr. Falla. 
The Club. 


Nat. Hist. Soc. of 
Manchester. 


Wm. Yarrell, Esq. 


Mr. H. T. Watson. 
Mr. G.C. Atkinson. 
Mr. William Row. 


W. C. Trevelyan, 
Esq. 

John Adamson, Esq. 

Chas. J. Clavering, 
Esq. 

Rev. J. Fox. 

Mr, Edw. Thorpe. 

Mr. Thos. Brown. 

Joseph Price, Esq. 

Mr. John Ord. 

Mrs. Captain Pitts. 


W. Mossman, Esq. 
Mr. George Scott. 
Mr.G.C, Atkinson: 


MasterGeo. Taylor. 
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List of Presents. 


1834 & 1835. Ball of Hair, from the Stomach of a Horse. 


1836. 


1837. 


Wood, taken from the Roof of the Tower, in Carlisle 
Castle, in which Mary Queen of Scots was confined. 


An old Anchor. 

Deposit from a Water Pipe. 

Specimens of Corn reduced to a Cinder. 
A Silver Steel-yard. 


Bottle of Water containing Muriate of Soda from the 
bottom of Monkwearmouth Pit. 


Set of Beads. 
Deposit of Sand and other Matters round an Iron Bolt. 


2 Antique Earthen Jars; several Blocks and Pieces of 
Iron Work from the remains of a Danish vessel sup- 
posed to have been wrecked on the coast of Norfolk 
several centuries ago. 


Calcareous Deposit from Water. 
An old Coin. 
Matter left after the Burning of Hay by Lightning. 


A Club and Adze from Batavia, and a native Rope 
from Lima. 


Moss covered with Calcareous Deposit from Doncaster. 


Nuts found when cutting the Foundation for Sunderland 
Docks. : 


A quantity of Tapestry. 


A portion of a large Oak founed in making a drain near 
Linden, 
An old Sword found in a moss, in the parish of Gretna. 


A curious Walking Stick. 
A fragment of Pottery into which a Potatoe has grown. 
An Esquemaux Canoe. 


2 models of Egptian Mummies. 


Mr. Fred. Bevan. 
Maj. Emmett, R.E. 


W. Forsyth, Esq. 
Mr. John Hancock. 
Mr. J. Armour. 
W. Webster, Esq. 
Major Emmett. 


A Lady. 
Mr. T. Stephens. 
Capt, Robinson. 


Mr. Thos. Ellison. 
Mr. Peter Taylor. 
Mr. Thirlwall. 

Mr. E. Challoner. 


Mr. J.S. Challoner. 
Capt. J. Ridley. 


F. E. W. Peacock, 
Esq. 

C. W. Bigge, Esq., 
V. P. 


Mr. Johnson, Car- 
lisle. 


Mr. James Atkin. 
Mr. Thos. Forster. 


Capt. Leisk, of the 
Lady Jane. 


Mr. B. Gabreil. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES 


TO VOL. II. 


PLATES IL. & II. 


Illustrate Mr. H. L. Pattinson’s Account of the Method of Smelting Lead Ore and Re- 
fining Lead. Article III. page VI. 


PLATE III. 


Illustrates Mr. Peile’s Notes of a Transformation of the Seams of Coal into Stone in Crum- 
mock Colliery. Article IV. page 178. 


PLATE III*. 
Illustrates Mr. Atkinson’s Account of St. Kilda. Article VII. page 215. 


PLATE IV. 


Illustrates Mr. M. Dunn’s Narrative of the Sinking of Preston Grange Engine Pit. Article 
VIII. page 226. 


PLATES V. & VI. 
Illustrate Mr. Witham’s Paper on Leopidodendron Harcourtii. Article LX. page 256. 


PLATE V.—Fig. 1.—External appearance of the Fossil, natural size. 
Fig. 2.—Longitudinal Section, through the centre, not including the whole breadth, natural size. 
Fig. 3.—Transverse Section, natural size. 
Fi 
Fig. 5.—Transverse Section of a part towards the circumference, enlarged. 


g. 4.Longitudinal Section, not through the centre, natural size. 


Fig. 6.—Transverse Section, enlarged. 
Fig. 7.—Longitudional Section, enlarged. 
Fig. 8.—Transverse Section of Stem of Lycopodium clavatum, enlarged. 
Fig. 9.—Portion of Longitudinal Section of the same. 
PLATE VI.—Fig. 1.—Transverse Section of another portion of the Fossil Stem, natural size. 
Fig. 2.—Portion of Transverse Section, enlarged. 
Fig, 3.—Portion of the same towards the circumference, enlarged in a higher degree. 
Fig. 4.—Portion of a Transverse Section, shewing part of the pith. 
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Fig 5.—Portion of a similar Section. 
Fig 6.—Transverse Section of one of the processes. 
Fig 7.—Oblique Section of one of the processes. 


PLATES VII. VIII. IX. X. XI. & XII. 


Illustrate Dr. Johnston’s Catalogue of Zoophytes. Article X. page 240. 
PLATE. VII.—Fig. 1.—A back view of Pennatula phosphorea as it appears when just taken from the sea. 

Fig. 2.—The same view when all the Polypes are protruded from their cells, and the stall 
fully dilated. 

Fig. 3.—A front view. 

Fig. 4.—The bone removed, of the natural size. 

Fig. 5.—A side view of one of the pinne magnified to shew the cells and their polypes. 

Fig. 6.—A small portion of the skin compressed between two plates of glass and magnified to 
shew the form and arrangement of the coloured cylinders. 


PLATE VII.—Fig. X .—Lobularia digitata of the natural size. 

Fig. *.—A small portion of the surface highly magnified to shew the form and structure of the 
polypes. 

Fig. +.—A polype detached and slightly compressed between two plates of glass. The scores at 
the base of the tentacula are intended to exhibit the form and arrangement of some 
erystalline spicule there, which appear to have escaped the observation of most natu- 
ralists, but are particularly noticed by Dr. FLEMING. 

Fig. ||.—A longitudinal section magnified about two diameters. 

Fig. }-+.—A transverse section shewing the ova in the canals. 

Fig. §.—An ovum highly magnified. 

Fig. {.—The crystalline bodies removed and highly magnified. 

PLATE IX.—Fig. 1.—Alcyonium hirsutum. 1* a small portion of the surface highly magnified to show the 
cells, 

Fig. 2.—Aleyonium echinatum. 2* a small portion highly magnified. 

Fig. 3.—Halichondria papillaris. 3* one of the speculw highly magnified. 

Fig. 4.—Flustra carbasea. 4* a small piece magnified. 

Fig. 5.—A small portion of Flustra pilosa from a shell, highly magnified. 

Fig. 6.—Flustra spinifera, magnified. 

Fig. 7.—Flustra hispida on a piece of sea-weed, magnified. 

Fig. 8.—Tubulipora patina, magnified. 


PLATE X.—Tubularia ramosa of the natural size. * a small piece magnified, with three views of the animal. 


PLATE XI.—Fig. 1.—Campanularia dumosa, natural size. 1* a piece magnified. 
Fig. 2.—Sertularia operculata, natural size. 2* magnified. 
Fig. 3.—Sertularia rugosa, magnified about four diameters. 
Fig. 4—Sertularia argentea, natural size. 4* magnified. 
Fig. 5.—Cellaria eburnea, natural size. 5* magnified. 
Fig. 6.—Cellaria scruposa, natural size. 6* magnified. 


PLATE XII.—Fig. 1.—Flustra truneata. 1* a portion magnified. 
Fig. 2.—Sertularia halecina, natural size. 2* magnified. 
Fig. 3.—Cellepora ramulosa, natural size and magnified. 
Fig. 4.-A large specimen of the same of the natural size. 
Fig. 5.—Berenicea coccinea, natural size. 5* a few of the cells magnified. 
Fig. 6.—Berenicea utriculata, magnified 
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PLATES XIL* & XIII. 


Illustrate Mr. Sopwith’s Paper on the Application of Isometrical Projection to Geologica 
; Plans and Sections. Article XII., page 277. 


PLATE XIV. 


Illustrates Mr. M. Dunn’s Notice on the Gravel Bed of St. Lawrence Colliery. Article 
XIII., page 285. 


PLATE XV. 


Illustrates Mr. Buddle’s Paper on making the Society a Place for Deposit for Mining 
Records. Article XVI., page 309. 


PLATE XVI. 
Illustrates Mr. Buddle’s Narrative of the Explosion of Wallsend Colliery, and shows the 
Situation of the Workings and Mode of Ventilation pursued at the Time. Article 
XIX., page 346.° 


ERRATA. 


Page 312. In second col. at 88 Grey Metal, for 03 0, read 0 3 3. 
318. Second line from bottom, for 6 feet, read 5 feet 6 inches. 
324. Seventh line from bottom, for 1809, read 1810. 
362. Tenth line from bottom, for E Division, ead East Division. 
367. Second line from bottom, for E narrow board, read East narrow board. 


In binding the Parts into Volumes, the binder is requested to attend to the following instructions :— 

Part I.—Cancel the Title and Contents, page 275, and all after, and substitute page 275 given at the end of 
the present Part. 

Part Il.—Cancel the Title and Contents, and substitute the general Title and Contents given at the end of 
the Part. 
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